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Tlie  eiaot  eomenis  of  tbis  book  may  best  be  learnt  from 
die  veij  ML  ^  Tabk  of  Contents '  which  follows  this  Prefiwe. 
I  maj  here  say,  briefly,  that,  after  a  short  Introductory 
Chapter,  I  consider  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  French 
wcffds  as  a  consequence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  I  dim 
describe  what  is  meant  by  the  term  '  Ang^o-French,'  and 
discuss  fully  its  probaUe  pronunciation  during  the  Middle 
English  period.  In  Chapter  IV,  I  give  some  specimens  of 
the  language  from  important  sources.  In  Chapter  V,  I 
discuss  the  effects  of  the  English  accent  in  modifying  the 
pfoaundadon  of  Anglo-French  words.  Chapter  VI  deals^  m 
detaO,  widi  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  sounds  of 
^  An^^Fiench  vowels  and  consonants,  with  a  profusion 
of  examples  in '  every  instance ;  still  later  changes  in  such 
sounds  are  noticed  in  Chapter  VII. 

QxKpteir  VIII  deals  with  the  history  of  our  borrowiaf^ 
from  '  Central '  or  continental  French,  with  special  reference 
to  the  names  of  imported  arddes;  with  a  discussion  of  die 
language  employed  by  Chance,  Lydgate,  Cazton,  Shdce- 
speare,  and  Dryden. '  Chapter  IX  deals  with  the  introduction 
into  English  of  French  words  of  the  modem  period,  be^- 
ning  with  Dryden  in  particular ;  and  shows  how  widely  the 
pixmnnciation  of  such  words  differs  from  that  of  words 
borrowed  at  earlier  dates. 

In  Oiapters  X  and  XI  die  enquiry  is  pushed  back  to  a 
stiD  earlier  stage,  and  the  origin  of  French  itself  is  fully 
considered.  Here  again,  the  jnincipal  phonetic  changes  tllal 
have  taken  place  in  die  develc^ment  of  the  original  Latin 
vowds  and  consonants  are  fiilly  discussed;  with  a  large 
number  erf"  examples,  most  of  which  are  so  chosen  as  to  throw 
fight  upon  words  still  in  use  in  English. 

Chapter  XII  relates  to  the  origin  of  such  French  words  as 
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wHk  Sir '  Spanidi  Word-Ust'  >     > 

Chqitier  XVI  deab  with  the  Pinrtagiiese  element  in  ttit 
MiBie  way;  and,  at  this  point,  my  investigation  of  aU  voida 
derived  fipom  Latin,  whether  directly  or  through  the  mediimi 
of  some  Romance  language,  is  at  last  concluded. 

In  Chapter  XVII  a  new  source  is  entered  upon,  ^via* 
Greek;  and  I  agahi  take  occasion  to  explain  the  jnolMdbie 
pronunciation  of  ancient  Greek,  and  the  known  pronundadoU 
of  modem  Greek;  with  remarks  upon  the  importance  and 
vidue  of  the  Greek  sy^em  of  accentuation.  Here  I  ^onoe 
more*  trespaw  upon  the  domain  of  the  classical  spediliit; 
arad,  once  more,  I  ask  him  to  pardon  it. 

Qiapter  XVIII  deals  with  Prefixes  and  Suffixes.  A  com^ 
pleie  fist  of  'foreign'  prefixes  in  EngHsh  is  given;  and  mat 
attempt  is  made  to  grapple  with  the  difficult,  Protean,  and 
bewildering  list  of  Latin  suffixes.  Examples  of  Greek  sidbm 
are  added. 

The  foreign  elements  treated  of  in  the  rest  of  the  book 
ate  reacBly  perceived.  I  Acre  attempt  to  deal,  consecutive^,' 
with  the  contributions  afforded  to  English  from  Slavonic^ 
(Oi.  XIX);  Persian  and  Sanskrit  (Ch.  XX);  Semitic» 
especially  Hebrew  and  Arabic  (Ch.  XXI) ;  Finno-TataHc^- 
eqMdaUy  Turkish  and  Hungarian ;  the  Dravidian  languages 
of  Southern  India,  Malay,  and  other  Asiatic  languages 
(Ch.  XXn);^  various  African  languages  (Ch.  XXIII);  and 
various  American  languages  (Ch.  XXIV). 

Chapter  XXV  gives  some  illustrations  of  '  False  Etymolo- 
gies,^ showing  what  we  should  reaUy  endeavour  to  avoid; 
and  Chapter  XXVI  gives  a  few  simple  but  sound  'Canons 
fiir  Etymology,'  which  we  should  really  endeavour  to  bear  in 
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iimii%  ^  mmf  WBko&mn  friendsy  I  for  o&oe  make  bcM 
to  mf  that  I  hope  I  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  intto* 
dBcjug  mncfa  note  rigoious  methods  into  onr  investiga^ 
tikiii  of  the  snbject  It  is  really  high  time  that  sdentifie 
arrangement  dibuld  take  the  place  of  mere  guesswork  and 
daos. 

I  do  not  append  here  a  list  of  books  consulted,  both 
because  I  have  given  one  in  the  former  volume,  and  because 
it  was  found  more  convenient  to  mention  the  names  of  muy 
from  time  to  time,  in  different  chapters,  in  connexion  with 
0le  context  I  draw  attention,  in  particular,  to  the  list  of 
A]^;k)->French  Texts  given  in  pp.  28-30,  though  it  is  by  no 
meaiis  ochaiative^  and  even  omits  some  texts  of  prime 
tepoitance,  such  as  La  Vie  de  S.  Gi^goire,  edited  by 
Ptof.  P.>  Meyer. 

In  ccHidnsion,  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  my  great  and 
sinctfe  obligations  to  the  kind  and  generous  assistanoe 
afforded  me  by  firiends  bam  whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  learn. 
Especially  am  I  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Braunhoitz,  Univeratj 
liectnrer  in  French,  who  gave  me  many  useful  hints  for  the 
ch^yters  on  the  Romance  Languages,  and  took,  altogether, 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  endeavour  to  help  me  to  greater 
accnracy^  to  Professor  Postgate,  who  assisted  me  in  some 
points  relating  to  Latin  eQonology ;  and  to  Dr.  Peile,  master 
of  Christ's  College,  and  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology. 
I  have  also  received  kindly  advice,  as  regards  Slavonic,  from 
Mr.  Morfill,  Reader  in  Slavonic  at  Oxford;  and,  as  regards 
Hebiew,  An^c,  and  Sanskrit,  from  Professor  Kirkpatrick, 
Pr^essor  Bendy,  and  Professor  CowelL  I  have  ako  received 
some  corrections  from  Mr.  Mayhew.  But  I  hope  it  may 
be  clearly  understood,  in  justice  to  these  distinguished  scholaiB» 
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^{OMttced  to  a  word  signifies  ^it  it  is  « theortttcilfti^ 
f>«i6i^  1)}r  known  principles  of  development 
1/  signifies  '  Aryan  (Le.  Indo-Eunqwan)  root' 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

The  pronunciation  of  Anglo-French,  Italian,  SpaniA 
Portuguese,  Latin,  and  Greek  is  approximately  indicated  by 
t^  use  of  the  same  '  broad  romic '  symbols  as  were  used  in 
llie  former  volume  (p.  336).  Most  of  the  symbols  for  fht 
vpwel-sounds  are  explained  at  p.  37 ;  and  other  sjrmbob 
^lUi  be  readily  understood  from  the  list  of  Modem 
EngHsfa  words  given  at  p.  ia6,  and  from  the  notes  on  the 
Ifmnndation  of  Latin  at  p.  369,  and  of  Italian  at  p.  303,  I 
here  rqpeat  the  list  of  symbols,  for  the  reader's  cpnvenienoe  :-— 

a  represents  the  sound  of  short  a  in  aha  t 
aa  asm  father. 
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001^  ttS  ishen  s  becomes  s  in  Sefs 

TUs  is  called  '  voicing/ 

em  oonaonanf  is  pronoonced  Uurleadof 

consonant  is  replaced  b/  a  voicdeas  one 

a  i^oioed  one;  and  not  oliierwise.    &i. 

sometimes  pronoonced  by  foMg^ieis 
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|i9i§  ^^peiiV^  and  (ao)  denotes  tbe  Italian  k»ig  'open*  #; 
iiie  comq^onding  'dose'  soands  are  denoted  by  (ee)  mJL 
ift^  Bat  it  is  sometimes  conveniaBt  to  denote  die  open 
aoonds  fay  (g)  and  (9),  or  by  ^)  and  ^);  and  die  dose  ones 
by (^)and(9)9orby(^and(6);  astbesecanbensedsia^ 
for  iliort  soimds,  and  ean  be  doubled,  or  followed  by  a  mark 
of  aooentnadony  for  long  ones.  See  pp.  13a,  193  (8),  198, 
and  30a. 
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.ittfCRmntoN  of  Anolo-Iksncb.   §17* 
li  f  *hommiA  *  Itagwigfti    { 18.  BadoUaiUifls 
#j^%iltiioii8  «£.    1 19.  lidk  of  JnfewiiitiMi 
^7  A.F.  Woid-UitB;  m4  i^«t  Sknilfs 

_    w^  m}*  PcnifiHi     §  30*  SoBMi  4IMini0S  of 
||:|^^]ie  Aag^o-F^rendi  of  tibe  ItiNwili'ti. 
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A«  F.  PiPOiBmrifttioa  Valnoi  of  tiie  A.  F»  < 
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Cmrtmk  W.*^SnimimB  or  Akolo-Fuiicb.   {17.  A-FfoMi    . 

1^  iMn  of;WllliamL  §28.  Notiei  oo  this  painge.  |9». 
Modem  E.  woidB  ia  tlin  piaHse.  |  80.  B.  From  GtflM  Oai? 
inai't  Chronicle,  i  81.  Notes  on  this  pssiage.  |  82.  C.  Ffooi 
.  the  6iillaw*s  Song,  i  88.  Notes  on  this  passage,  i  84.  J}i 
From '  Bdtton ' ;  rot  i  p.  107.  i  85.  Notes  on  this  pasmge. 
1 86.  £.  From  Ae  libpr  AUms.     i  87.  Notes  on  thispassage   .  44 

Craptbe  v.— Effects  of  the  English  Accent,  i  88.  The 
A.  F.  accent ;  the  M.  £•  accent,  i  89.  The  modem  E.  accent 
I  40.  Accent  on  substantives  as  compared  with  that  on  veriss. 
I  41.  Effects  of  change  of  accent  i  42.  Aph«resis ;  jnclwdiiig 
Aphed%  as  seen  in  the  loss  of  initial  a-  and  initial «-.  f  48.. 
^phieresis(continned).  Loss  of  initial  qf-,  de-^tm-,  «r->(A>»y(A)|i^. 
f  44.  Apocope ;  especially  as  seen  in  the  loss  of  final  -«.  Word* 
kk  -y  do  not  xime  with  words  in  -yt^  in  Chancer.  §  46.  Sjnoope. 
LossofaTOwelbefore/,Myi»,r,^,/,ando.  f  46.  Developmeal 
of  ^ modem  E.  sounds  from  the  A.F.  soonds.  i  47.  LenglAi 
oftheKvowelin  wordsof  A.F.  ozigin.  'Open'  and 'dose' 
sgrUaUes ;  '  free '  and '  enclosed '  Towels.    Examples .  .  $7 

CaAPivm  VL— WoEDs  of  A.  F.  oeigin  :  Examples,  f  48.  The 
Towd  A,  as  treated  in  an  English  qrllable  that  is  both  accented 
and  dosed.  It  becomes  E.  (k)  ;  rardy  (o)  or  (aa).  %  49.  A.  F. 
0/  >  E.  (k1),  or  (aa),  or  (aol).  §  50.  A.  F.  am  >  E.  («n),  or 
(aam),  or  (om).  §  51.  A.  F.  im  >  E.  (en),  or  (aan),  or  (aon). 
f  52.  A.  F.  or  >  E.  (ser),  or  (aa),  or  (ao),  or  (ao9)  often  rednc^ 
to  (ao).  f  58.  A.F.  or  >  E.  (tes)  or  (aas).  §  64.  The  vbwd 
A,  as  treated  in  E.  open  accented  syllables.  A.  F.  0  >  £L  (d) ; 
aometimes  or  >  (aer).  f  55.  The  A.  F.  Towel  E  (ihoct).  A.F* 
shorts  >E.  (e);  rarely  (i).  «  56.  A.F.  el>E.  (d)  or  (fl). 
f  57.  A.F.  em  >E.  (em)  or  (im).  f  58.  A.F.  tf»>E.  (en), 
cr  (m),  or  (in).  The  modem  E.  prefixes  «i»-  and  fis-.  f  59. 
A.  F.  «r  >  E.  (er)>  or  (ser),  or  (or),  or  (o»),  or  (aa).  f  60.  A.  F. 
tf  >  E.  (es)  or  (es),  or  dse  0s)  or  (is).  §  61.  Treatment  of 
A. F.  long  E;  (a)  in  open  syllables,  where  A.F.  ;>E.  Qx% 
ymdoaaij  spdt ;  (^)  in  dosed  syllables,  A.  F.  i  also  sometiases 
>S.(U).  i  2.  A.F.^>E.(U1).  A  F. /If  >E.  (em)  in  some 
cases.  A.  F.  «r  >  E.  (ilr)  or  (iia),  spelt  eer,  ear,  ur.  A.  F.  # 
befofe  single/  k,  or  /  (in  some  cases),  f  68.  A.  F.  short  >  >  £. 
*  0)9  ipelt  s  or > ;  exceptions.  K,Y.ir^yr>'E,ir  (99),  {  64. 
A.^.  long  $  <a  long>  >  E.  (ai).  Other  devdopments  of  the 
same.    |  65.  Treatment  of  A.  F.  short  O.    Pecoliar  nse  of  the 
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Uit  A.P.«iid  llKqwIBiigi  of  iroid% of  til0  liolttit 
uliicli  Di.'vo  tikiBii  plftoe  in  our  pfomuiciotioB.  FjroBivcii|NBt'<t|f 
Lat^  M  if  it  wem  modem  Eng^iili.  |  99.  Chuget  ift  te  pNh 
awiditioii  of  tlie  A.  S.  ▼owds fl6 
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Ckavtse  vnL— Wokds  of  Cbntkal  Fkbncr  quoin.  1 16^ 
Metniog  of  tiie  term  '  Central  French.'  f  101.  Coxioas  Mrtoif 
of  the  word  seaoiHgtr,  f  102.  Etymology  of  rark,  Uati  0f 
impoits  in  the  Liber  Albni.  f  108.  Introdnetion  of  isteigp 
nunei  for  foreign  goods.  Examples,  f  104.  Inflnenoe  vpon 
English  of  Old  French  Literature,  f  105.  Consideratioii  <f 
some  French  words  occnrring  in  Chaucer's  Works.  IVne  slalB^ 
ment  of  the  case  as  regards  Chancer's  use  of  A.F.  and  Central  F* 
words,  f  106.  Chanoer's  influence  often  misonderstobd  and  ia« 
ooneetly  appreciated,  f  107.  Coonection  between  England  and 
Franco,  f  108.  Influence  of  Latin  Utemtnre  and  stody.  Latin 
words  disgnised  in  a  Frendi  form,  f  109.  In^Fcstigatioii  of 
Central  French  words  found  in  Cluracer's  poems,    f  110.  Tlie 

distinction  between 'popular*  and  *  learned '*words  in  A.  F.  aa4 
Central  French.  Examples  of  'Ifeaxned'  words,  f  111.  Lasi^ 
gnage  of  Lydgate.  f  112.  Language  of  Cazton.  f  118.  Cas» 
ton's  tnu»lation  of  'Reynard  the  Fox.'  Examples  of  F.  wofdut 
f  114.  Language  of  9iakespeare;  examples,  f  115.  Lai^vaca 
of  Dryden.  Quotation  from  Butler.  Essay  on  the  Lai^vaca  of 
Drydcn  by  Prot  Bdjame.  Dryden's  use  of  y^^M^A^Mr.  |  lift. 
Qnotaticm  from  Diyden's  Marriagt^hkhMode.  %  117.  Pkol 
Bdjame's  Word-list;  with  notes,  f  118.  Dr.  Johnson's  mi*- 
taken  estimate  of  Dryden's  language*  and  influence,  f  119« 
Supremacy  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  §  120.  Re* 
tention  of  French  pronunciation  in  E.  bonowed  words        •        i^ 

Chaftbe  GC— Words  of  latb  French  origin,  f  121.  The 
three  sets  of '  French '  words  in  English ;  viz.  the  Anglo-Frendl^ 
Central  French  of  the  Middle  French  period,  and  late  FrendL 
Accentuation  on  the  last  syllable  in  late  French  words,  f  122. 
English  employs  French  symbols  and  sounds  as  well  as  English 
ones ;  examples.  §  128.  Fluctuation  in  the  pronunciation  of 
late  French  words,  f  124.  Pronunciation  of  the  late  French  A 
as  (aa) ;  with  odier  examples,  f  125.  The  late  French  B. 
§126.  The  late  French  I;  E.  (U).  f  127.  The  late  French  OU; 
E.  (on).  §  128.  The  late  French  U;  also  on,  etm^  Uuy  ai. 
f  199.  The  kte  French  fiiml  -mt.  f  180.  The  late  French  final 
*mr    1 181.  The  late  F.  mi;  often  > £.  (uun).    The  use  of 
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I  Jlii«  Hlrtoiy  of  N.    if>  %  f«  or  if!  f«N»  >#iii;  41 
Hf  >f.    fiBftmy  ol  #1^  nwd.    f  164«  Hiiloiy  of  1^ 

1 105.  HIttofj  of  F.  1%  IM.  Hiitoiy  of  K  'S>$^'^0 
loit    TfCfttmeat  of  3/,  ^,  r6,  H^  H.    f  167    Hlittdiy 
TicitflMnt  of  iil^,  mr,  mi,  mi.    %  168.  Histoiy  of  T  (U^j^ 
€ontonint) ;   usually  F.  and  £,  /.    Eflects  of  palatalhattol*   ^ 
1 169.  Histoiy  of  R.    Treatment  of  rr,  cr,  tr,  pr,  m*r^    ^ 
craioent  /  before  r.    §  160.  History  of  L.    It  may  chango  to  r.  ' 
Treatment  of  al,  el,  ^,  ul;  also  o(cI,  tl,pi,  ml,  si,  Ir,    FUi^. 
isatiQa  of  /.  \|i  161.  History  of  W.    The  Lat.  t^-ooMomilt 
Tlie  O.  H.  G.  w.    Treatment  of  vr,  rv.    Palatalisatioii,    tWL 
Labialisation.    Treatment  of  ua,  ite,  ui,  tto,   %  168.  History  ^SL 
Initial  u,  sp,  si.    Treatment  of  st,  ss.    PalatalisatioQ.    {  IK 
Sbort  Table  of  the  commonest  consonantal  dianges  (p.  337).  .,iM|| 

CHAmR  XII.— Fkbncr  Words  not  of  Latin  origin.  |  196. 
Sources  of  French.  §  166.  Frendi  words  of  Greek  origin,  f  W. 
Treatment  of  Greek  vowels  and  consonants  in  Frendi.  f  16Sk 
Freodi  words  of  Celtic  origin,  i  169.  French  words  of  Gennaide 
otigin.  f  170.  TheFrankish  dialect  of  German,  f  17L  TMal- 
ment  of  Frankish  vowels  in  French,  i  172.  Treatment  ol 
Frsnkish  conscmants  in  French.  §  178.  French  vafba  of 
Frankish  origin '   S6|^; 
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Chapter  Xin.»WoRi>s  op  Latin  origin,     f  174.  Latin 

in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English.  §  175.  Importsnoe  of  tiie 
stody  of  Latin,  f  176.  Greek  words  transliterated  into  Latin 
symbols.  §  177.  Influx  of  Latin  words ;  inflnence  of  the  Yi^ 
gttt  Verdon  of  the  Hble.  f  178.  Examples  of  words  titei 
ftom  this  version.  §  179.  Close  resemblance  between  Latfataii4 
'learned'  French  forms.  Examples  of  Latin  words  in  Ihe 
Psalms,  f  180.  Discussion  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Vnlgaie 
Version,  f  181.  Examples  of  snch  words ;  e^>edally  sndi  m 
commence  with  a  or  ^.  §  182.  Examples  of  Greek  words  fooai 
in  the  Volgate  Version.  §  188.  Words  borrowed  from  olMr 
Latin  sooroes.  The  « three  Periods*  of  Latin  inflnence.  §  lil. 
Words  borrowed  frt>m  Lathi  past  participles.  Examples ;  iwrvj^ 
0wai.  1 185.  jPnrther  examples  of  the  sadbe.  §  186.  E.  wep^ 
ending  in  -ate,  especially  past  participles  and  verbs,  f  187.Ji^ 
iMPOfds ending  in-e/e, -He,  -ii/f.  §  188.  Latin  present  pardditei 
1 189.  Some  aoconnt  of  Latin,  f  190.  Prommdation  of  Laid^ 
"ftiM^  and  consonants.  §  191.  The  'broad  romic'  ^«lsoi% 
luHl  Ibir  tepresenting  Latin  pronnnciation.  S^pecUnen  fitMH.^Ki^ 
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I  SK16.  lueftod  knen.  Eaoeteeat  fatten.  Fkefiavd  A  ji>%^^^ 
and  s.  Other  enaqpfat.  f  817.  Diffiereooe  belWMtt  iMotiiHif 
<popiilnr'udof<fauiied*  origin,  f  218.  Value  oCIttMHIili 
oompanthe  phllcdogy.  f  219.  Gcnml  itatemcnti  wgaidiHi 
bonowed  woide  in  K^liBh.     f  220.  Italian  Wcnd-liit       •       ^ 

Chaftir  XV.— Thb  Spanish  blbmbnt.  f  221.  Natue  of  Htm 
oootact  between  English  and  SpanialL  Difoencee  between  Ibe 
ItaUan  and  Spanish  Tocabnlaries.  f  222.  Influence  of  Ambte 
npon  Spsnish.  §  228.  Spanish  woxds  found  in  English  betes 
A.  D.  1500.  f  224.  Spaidsh  woids  (in  English)  of  the  waodeA 
period.  Examples  of  £.Terbs  of  Spanish  origfai.  f  22((.  liteiiif - 
inflnenoe  of  Spanish  open  Kngiish.  Spanidi  woids  foond  hi 
Eofj^Ox  woiks  lelating  to  the  New  World.  §  228.  Some 
peculiarities  of  pronnndatioQ  in  E.  woxds  of  Spanish  ofigiBft 
Notice  of  nsefol  books,  f  227.  Sonroes  of  the  Spanish  langvsga. 
Esamples  of  the  inflnenoe  of  Aimbic  f  228.  PronvndatiQa  of 
the  Spanish  Towds.  f  229.  Pronnndation  of  tlie  ^aiddi 
consonants,  f  280.  Some  peculiarities  of  qwlling  and  old  pm« 
nmidation.  f  281.  Derivation.  Consonantal  changes;  genend 
fonnulse.  f  282.  Treatment  of  the  Latin  towi^  in  Spanish. 
f  288.  Treatment  of  the  Latfai  guttural  consonants,  f  284.  Of 
the  Latin  dentals,  f  286.  Of  the  Latin  labials,  f  286.  £  pre- 
fixed to  sc,sp,sS»  Sc>Mi  x'>s,  I  287. Treatment  of  liqnldik 
f  288.  Spanish  Word-list $17 

r 

Chaptbe  XVL— The  Portugubsb  xlbmsnt.  f  289.  Difiineaoe 
between  Spanidi  and  Portuguese.  §  240.  Origin  of  PoitugaQse. 
f  241.  Pronunciation.  Vowels  and  diphthongs,  f  242.  Cooso* 
nants.  f  248.  Derivation  fixim  Latin.  Examples,  f  244.  Fof- 
tngnese  Word-list      .       .       •  .       •       .       ^ 

Chapter  XVn.— The  Gksskslbmbnt.  f  246.  TheimportaBoe 
of  the  Greek  element ;  especially  in  scientific  terms.  §  246. 
Difficulty  of  discerning  the  origin  of '  popular '  terms  derived  from 
Greek,  f  247.  Indirect  influence  of  Greek,  f  248.  Continnoni 
influence  of  Greek.  §  249.  Large  number  of  channdb  througlh 
which  Gredc  words  haire  flowed  into  English,  f  260.  Discosstoa 
of  the  origin  of  Greek.  §  261.  The  Greek  Alphabet  f  262. 
Phmnndation  of  (ancient)  Greek ;  the  Vowels.  §  268.  13m 
Diphthongs.  §  264.  The  Consonants,  f  266.  Pronundatiott  of 
ttodeni  Giedc.     f  268.   Accaitqation,     |  267.  Aoooont  ^ 
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Offl^Mpi^^^i^  list  Ox  OOmi&CMI  JLftOD  HlfiDDBBt  uMMtllflp" 

§1H^  Xiil  of.  priflMij  GiQfllr  iwABhiiSi  mm* 
(pvlBl  371).    X.  -a    t.  -I.    3.  -u,   4^  4^row 

.Jf»  916.     8.  -IIEN»  -HON,  -Mir.     9.  «lflM0«, 
>i#A.  •ai.    11.  -HU.     Sa.  -ft.     i|.  -XSy  HM. 

-IIMM^  -t^   i*.  -TM»   34.  -XV  1$. 

^  TJi^^  40.  HHCO        •        .        •        •        •       .37t 
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ofinliodaQllottofSUYQiiis^piofdtiiitoEiigl^    f  M*  StfVQilt^'' 
W«fd4iit    IMS.  Notes  4»  tome  words  ill  tiieslKifeWMMMt' 
f  S8St  lithiMmiMii    The  woid  ils^l   «  .       «       «     '  IM 

CiupnEtXX^---TRBFES8iAN  AND  Sanskrit  ELBMSNTs.   tSS4. 
AocoantofBexslaii.    f  886.  Tnmslitention  of  Pexsisa.    §Sii.' 
list  of  oognale  words  in  English  and  Persian.    §  287.  Foiod  of 
introdvedon  of  Persiaa  words  into  EngiisL    §  388.  PendSii 
Word-list    f  889.  A  few  otlier  words  of  Persian  origin.    |  tMK: 
Table  of  snbstitntioa  of  consonants  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and 
Persian ;  as  compared  with  Teatonic  (p.  410).  §  291.  Acoonnt  of 
Sandarit  wofds  in  Eoglish.    f  292.  Sanskrit  Word-list    {298. 
Otibyer  Sanskrit  words  in  English,    f  294.  Valne  of  Sanskrit  in . 
compaiative  philologyi,    Pofcrtj  of  the  Sanskrit  Towd-syitenu 
f  896.   Hindustani.    Langoages   of  Aryan   origin   in   India. 
f  296.  Hindastani  Word-list    §  297.  Hindi,  Bengali,  and . 
Marathi «       .       404 
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CBAf<!rf»  XXl— Ths  Sbiotic  slsmknt.  §  298.  Cnrioiities  of 
old  'cCymology.'  f  299.  The  Semitic  fiunily  of  languages. 
Aiamaic  words  and  phrases  in  the  New  Testament  f  800. 
iBtrodttctioo  of  Hebrew  words  into  English  through  BiUicfd 
inilnencfe  f  801,  Hebrew  Word-list  f  802.  Aramaic  Word* 
list  f  808.  Introduction  ofArabic  words  into  English.  §804 
Arabic  words  in  English  belore  A.D.  1500.  §806.  Arable 
Word-list  I  806.  Other  Arabic  words  in  English,  f  807. 
The  Arabic  Persian,  and  Hindustani  alphabets.  §  808.  The 
Arabic  root  Ejnmples  of  words  formed  bcm  a  'tri-Utenl' 
root    The  prefix  S10-.    Examples     .       .        .        .       «       41$ 
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Chaftbr  XXIL— Ths  Finno-Tatauc  and  various  ASIAXtOi 
U.BMSNTS.  f  809.  Languages  of  non-Aryan  origin;  Hun* 
garian;  Turkish.  |  810.  Turidsh  Woid-list  f  811.  Han- 
gaiian  Word-list  |  812.  Tatar  Word-list  |  818.  The  Dnk- 
flMKa  languages  of  Southern  India;  Canarese;  Malayilaa; 
Tdi^;  Tamil,  ftc  f  814.  Draridian  Word-list  f  81i* 
Other  Indian  languages,  f  816.  Malay.  §  817.  Malay  Word* 
list  I  818.  Java,  Annam,  Burmah.  f  819.  China,  Japan^  aad 
lliibet    f  820.  Australian;  Polynesian    ....       4S8 

y 

CMAJPtMM  XXIILr— Tkb  Apeican  XLSMiNT.    f  821.  Egyptian. 
NoitlLAfiEiau).  .  WcitAfikan.    Hottentot    .  ,.  ^  •.     «      .^^s 
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ERRATA. 

P.  31, 1. 9  from  bottom.  For  sastuHr  read  asseniir, 

P.  35f  U.  aa»  aj.  i^  a  tUgjbt  aoimd  rtadti  sli^t  naaal  aousd. 

P.  43»  L  5  from  bottom.  For  in  to  readinto. 

P-  S4f  f  5^  0)-  Note  ikatgrsdii  is  not  an  example  of  the  change  from 
tf/totfybntonlyofadiangefromfto  i, 

P.  114,  last  line  but  one.    JFdr  ilaen'dee  rtad  slm*da9. 

P.  ta7j  middle  ookmny  1. 6.  F<ir  (jyge,  jnp)  fM»/  (jyj9|  jnjd). 

P.  X549 1.  xa  ¥cit  pkikysu  TtaA  phthisic, 

P.  a359  L  z(.  For  et^^asm  read  a^^mmi. 

P.  377,  L  ID  from  bottom.  For  the  ^-series  read  the  ^leries. 

P.  383,  L  3  from  bottom.  For  vpcMror  read  wf&9w, 

P.  a86,  L  4  from  bottom.  For  set  (3)  readwdt  (0* 

P.  360,  L  9.  Omii  comma  after  Bat    In  L  19,  omit  Bot 

P.  367,  L  4  from  bottom.  For  yyi  read  V"C. 

P.  369,  L  15.  Yoi  pharanx  ttMii  ^arynx, 

P.  371,  L  I.  For  r^fir  read  W/i-fir. 

P.  378,  IL  4  and  8.  Insert  commas  after  negUct  and  Oc-. 

P.  386,  L  16.  For  matr-io  read  ^matr-io, 

P.  386, 1. 4  from  bottom.  For  n-^  read  -nno, 

P.  389,  last  line.  For  all  oblique  f«a</  most  of  the  obliqae. 

P.  39a.  Under  I,  dele  is^.  Under  M,  dele  min  and  mh. 

P.  395, 1. 6  from  bottom.  For  dat  pL  read  dat  da.  0r  dat.  dnaL 

P.  405,  L  4.  For  gattends  read  gattaraU. 

P.  4ta,  L  X  I.  For  mascadine  read  muscadine. 

P.  439,  last  line.  For  i6a8  read  1688. 

P*  437>  ^  S*  '^oigutyavo  noAguayaoo. 
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^^./Ifr.  tf  BOW  writtan  fvof/  it  now  woalty  wiMpi. 
LB.  AiK|. aUU, b  noir fpc3t  Amt.)    Bill lii^iil* 
'%  B^  h  in  Conor  Miindi,  15836 ;  and  A0  in  Antikiof 
ii»GMimie  il^  li  n  poicfble  M.S.  ^pdli&g;  b«t  kk'w 
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P.*5r»L5fi!oiBbottom.  Add--C£^,  A.S./ri/;Lftt./iAitf  CP*4i^ 
P.  58» L  a.  F0t  dlS(Bi%  fvw/  diffico^.    L.  lo  from  bottom;  lt# 


P.  59^  L  i6.  .Aw  our  «r  iMlly  mad  aax  modern  «r  really.    I*  Jo; 
fvw/ became  Bi.£.  fwtl  (ledc),  latar  fwtl  (lUk),  as  in  note  i,  wbidli  te. 

P.  609  L  13.  ^Mu/ A.  S. /-Lat  i: 

P.  63*  L  8.  Huul  xepnaeot  (evoi  nnxoimded)  short  ». 

P.  7X»  L  5.  /iw  dne  to  read  all  with  an. 

P.  79,  L  9.  .^r  nsally  read  nsnally. 

P.  89^  L  18.  For  G.  JBcdi  read  G.  JBooti 

P.  xoa,  L  16.  /i^extinGt  it  rmu/ extinct  in. 

P.  X08,  L  15.  For  /fvmr  read  /teir. 

P.  xzob  L  5.  Add— Bot  compare  the  exan^les  aj^^,  clip,  ikorp^  diifi 
atp.137. 

» 

P.  1x7,  L  XX.  Ifot fader  (not  ^ker)  noAfadar  {not^fathar). 
P.  X47,  L  5.  ttxpatar  weApiiar. 

P.  148^  L  X4.  Far  bot  if  it  preoedea  the  poaiticm  of  the  accent,  read 
otherwise. 
P.  X5X,  L  9  from  bottom.  For  weakening  readdimags, 

P.  X53,  L  3.  For  ' pi  Ud-^H*  lead  <pL  Ud-en,  also  Ud-en,  Hd^m  (iee 
Sieven,  A.  S.  Gram.  §  365). 

'     P.  X55, 1.  x6.  For  *lisan  xpad  ^ieisan. 

P.  X58,  L  XX.  AM-^Sieip  occurs  as  a  weak  verb  in  O.  Mercian;  see 

P-44* 

P.  x68^  L  9.  For  'Danish  It^/ar^n*  read  ' Danish  /ii^/m^.' 
In  note  %,  for  '  the  vowels  t,  i»'  read '  the  vowels  e,  o*     [See  p.  X639 

fi43] 
P.  X69,  L  X,  ooU.  3, 4.  For  dkomk-tjii,  dronk-ano  read  D&mfX-im, 

X>&imK-ANO. 

P*  Z739 1.  a  is  ooirect    I  am  asked  to  explain  the  irregnlaiity.    It ' 
may  niffice  to  point  oat  that  G.  ei  has  two  valnes. .  £. g.  A.S.  stSm^  G. 
SkiHi  A.^w&i,Q.lVem,    Seep.  170. 

P«  x83»  L  4fiom  bottomu  For  pt  t  read  pp. 

P.  ao3»L  X7.  Herwemif^add— 'K  snify^KS.  {i^/mm,  from  A.  SL, 
j»(miie.' 

P.  9o8»  L  x8*  Dek  fttdat.  [In  fact  the  Lat,  oflUitf,  with  short  if»diiEBa 
in  gradation.] 

P*  axa,  L  4  from  bottom.    For  cSiis  ttad  eOHs. 
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F.  j|8|»  !•  to  fion  bottom.  Mte  \iKkm  xk  wfi^iA^  rmlmmk  •. , 

P.  $9$,  L  6  fiom  bottom,  /Sw*  aooeBted  nuft/ vntooented. 

P,38^n.  a,  3.  N.B.  •ibrake;  for  ambvki*  it  an  enmpli^  aolfoi 
4|^A«&«  but  cii^^kansit;  the  former  word  only  refen  to  the kii<if  ft 
flii^  bitiftl  voweL 

P.  386^  L  xo  from  bottom.  Dde  i^nail,  [See  conectiaa  for  p.  371 
ibofe^j 

P.  392,  L  XI  from  bottom.  Read  /ncrw,  a  word  of  Latin  orifrh^  from 
Lit.  ktrta ;  it  oocnn  Mpmrt  in  A.  S. 

P.  395»  U.  X7,  x8.  N.  B.  The  inserted  k  in  w/Ulk,  wkartMsny  ia 
merely  in  tiie  spelUng  of  the  word ;  there  is  no  diffierenoe  made  in  tiie 
prcmmiaation. 

P.  397,lastllne.  N.  B.  It  is  meant  that '  the  ^ is  then  often ignorantly 
pranomioed  as  s.'    Scotchmen  commonly  know  better. 

P.  399^  U.  X,  a.  NOTK.  But  the  crowning  point  of  the  story  is  this ; 
that,  on  enmination  of  the  MS.,  it  tuns  out  that  the  scribe  actnally 
wrote  duk  ma^yde  m&ja  all  1  It  was,  then,  ma  any  fault  of  his ;  but 
the  remit  of  an  almost  incredible  exhibition  of  perversest  ignorance  00 
the  part  of  the  editor  (Hemy  Weber). 

P.  403, 11.  xa,  13.  Tlie  sb.  wind  is  pronoonoed  (waind)  in  poetiy»  ia 
order  to  get  a  rhyme. 

P.  403,  L  7  from  bottom.  I  am  told  that  stage-timditioQ  renden  the  i 
in  RasaUnd  as  the  dijdithoog  (ai). 

P.  406, 1.  8  from  bottom.  Dik  would. 

P.  433, 1.  5  from  bottom.  Notb.  But  some  sappose  that  gSd-^pdl^ 
*  good  tidings^'  was  merely  due  to  popular  etymology,  and  that  the  e 
was  short  from  the  first 

P.  434, 1.  5  from  bottom.  Ct  A.  S,fiarrf  a  bnlL 

P.  437,  U.  a,  x6.  For  n6s}yrl  read  nosfyri  \  for  ardil  read  ordil, 

P.  438,  L  3.  The  right  derivation  of  A.  S.  sUBhoytHe  is,  that  it  is  shoit 
for  sUM-wyHfif  L  e.  firmly  fomided,  or  fixed,  steadfast,  excellent ;  we 
also  find  A.  S.  stdlan,  short  for  sttiOeliaH^  to  fonnd,  fix ;  see  Sierers,  O.  £. 
Grammar,  ed.  Cook,  §  aoa  (3,  note  a). 

P.  440,  L  5.  For  nJbt  read  rofiy. 

P.  444,  last  two  lines.  The  yfoxdMgalhglasSy  spelt  galoghss,  vAkerm^ 

ocenr  in  'Gardner's  Letters  of  Rich.  III.  and  Hen.  VIL,*  ii  67  (OUphant). 

See,  also  Oliphant,  The  {few  EngUsh,  i.  363,  for  examples  of  catk^rnm 

(catena)  and  caronaeh. 

,  P.  443,  notesi  last  line.  For  suce  read  usu, 

P.  463,  IL  33  and  31.  Perhaps  dele  haU\  it  is  rather  O.  Nordmn^ 
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1^ Jbtirodactory  Chapter  to  mjftsfm!^  it'^AxmiiM 
\  I  e^q^Iained  that  my  otject  ma  to^i:^* 

or  WORDS  CURRINT  IK  XODXIK  X»iLiit;' 

ittriotioii  (in  $  4)  to  die  coitfosiTE  KiTuidi  "of 

Vui||iiaige;  owing  to  which  I  had  to  <fivfde ^ ' 

itp^  &to  two  parts.     The  former  eif  tl^ 

llt£tivt  BuanDiTy  with  which  I'  have  sttfficfabil^ 

liriiier  vohme.    The  latter  I  sbdt  csA  iM, 

V  wi^  which  I  now  propose  to  d^    I 

tewever,  that  these  names  are  meretj  assiitte^ 

Ijikileliienoe,  and  tha^  as  a  matter  of  hucx^  neitliaf 

considered  as  being  exact    AmoiqpBt  die 

in  die  KATivR  xLXKXNTy  it  was  convenietki 

words  of  native  or  Angio-Saz<m  (dr 

origin,  but  several  other  cbisses  tif 

Latin  and  Greek  words  as  were  already 

b^ore  the  Norman  Conquest ;  (a)  wonbf  of 

irhich  Irere  also  introduced  before  that  tfane, 

fist  remamed  fai  obscnritf,  as  being  merdj 

alMi  only  foond  a  place  in  oar  Uteratore 

in  sii^  compositions  as  die  Ormtdnm, 

Unnd^  the  works  of  Robert  of  Branlie 

:|)lgUf^.BtjBMlogj.    Fint  Series.    Tlie  Nathe  E)e- 
Brm),  18S7.    At  I  iball  haw  fteqneat 
|»llili,IdbsUcsUU*vdLL' 
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and  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampde,  and  the  Hke;  and  (3)  die 
scanty  remaina  of  Celtic.  It  was  further  found  convenieitt  to 
treat  of  the  words  borrowed  from  other  foreign  Teutonic 
soorces  besides  the  Scandian,  such  as  Dutch»  FriesiCy  and 
German.  In  this  way  the  nativs  slsmxnt  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  all  the  Tsutonic  slemsnt,  together  with  sodi 
Latin  and  Greek  words  as  were  absorbed  into  that  element  at 
an  early  period,  as  well  as  the  not  very  numerous  Celtic 
wordsy  which  were  introduced  at  various  dates.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  dividing  the  subject,  so  as  to  render  the  in- 
vestigation of  it  practically  manageable. 

§  2.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  section,  it  will  bf 
easy  to  deduce  the  classes  of  words  to  be  considered  in  die 
present  volume,  which  I  shall  here  collect  into  one  raAef 
miscellaneous  group,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  the  title  fiC 
THE  FCMUQGN  KLXMENT.  It  will  necessarDy  contain :  (i)  wor^i 
of  French  origin ;  (a)  words  derived  immediately  from  I'Ste 
and  Greek,  later  than  the  Norman  Conquest;  (3)  word! 
borrowed  from  the  various  Romance  languages  exclusive  f| 
French,  viz.  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  (4)  woi% 
borrowed  from  other  Aryan  languages  besides  Latin  an^ 
Greek;  and  (5)  the  miscellaneous  words  borrowed  frofii 
various  non-Aiyan  tongues.  Of  course  the  words  in  thf 
fourth  and  fifth  classes  can  easily  be  separated  into  numeio^ 
sets,  but  we  can  do  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  thesi^ 
The  above  classification  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  present^  fl|pj| 
I  shall  deal  with  the  various  classes  nearly  in  the  abo^ 
order.  A  sufficient  list  of  the  main  words  included  in^  ttH 
FORXiGN  SLXXENT  is  given  in  my  larger  Etymological  IKooIgn||i^ 
aiy,  and  ed.,  pp.  752-761.  Now  that  I  have  thus  sketdMS^ 
out  the  general  plan  of  the  volume  in  a  way  which  can  ea8% 
be  apprehended,  I  at  once  proceed  to  deal  with  the  firstof 
the  above  classes,  viz.  that  which  includes  the  very  numerous 
and  useful  words  which  came  to  us,  at  various  times^  from  the 
Frxncb. 
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&i  ¥oL  L  I  gp  I  have  alrai^  #ii 

flpjPQPridNJDg  the  vanooi  loiirces  from  yM^ 

j^.ispidsiii  FrPgl'*?^  has  Ix^^  drawiv  our  8||)^ 

Ji ><y|rM^0y^' ;  and  I  piooeeded  to  jBiiatiali 

j^^tfafak    Tl»  sflooe  reinark  aiqpU»  to  o«l 

froni  Fi^nchy  inaspnicb  as  tbcm  has  bani 

b|it  sot  coiutaiil^  iniu  of  Fx€iich^^  1^ 

9|9fe  l^wn  eis^  oentiiriea.   Poring  4aI 

%f^^9i((^  mi  Fieoch  langnagist  brre  si|ff«fi| 

bodi  in  infleiioii  and  praiiiiifiiigi^p^ 

#  jNaa  w^d  18  indiodiiced,  we  diall  whdBf 

ciMff  koowledsd  of  the  matter*    This  oautteii 

ly  to  words  of  French  oi^JHy  as  J| 

wfll  shew.    FoTi  dnriiig  the  saims 

jilid  GreA  have  been  nearly  at  a  stand-stflJi 

fPflf  iKKXowed  words  from  the  literary  foimi 

h  have  remained  almost  mdvaiiedi 

|Mm*wonb  from  Italian,  Spanish,  ftc.»  ait 

the  modem  forma  of  those  hngnages^ 

:|gc^  (voL  i.  §  lo).    But,  when  we  are 

it  may  make  a  great  difTerenoe  whethes 

in  the  thirteenth  oentmy  <»:  in  the  nine- 

^Jfk  inore  ways  than  one.    We  'have»  ia 

idUSsrenpes  of  dialect  as  well  as  changes 

;i^;itaie  dialect  from  time  to  time.    In 
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4  INmtmUCTlON  OF  FRENCH  WORDS.    &SttM|S 

order  to  see  why  siidi  care  is  needed,  it  will  be  neceMUir  |» 
take  a  Tq)id  sorvej  of  the  history  of  the  whole  matter* 

§  4.  Hiatory.  The  introduction  into  England  of  men 
who  could  speak  French  had  already  taken  place  befixe  Ae 
Conquest,  viz.  in  the  .time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Not 
satisfied  with  promoting  the  Norman  Robert,  who  had  beoi 
abbot  of  Jumibges  by  the  Seine,  to  the  bishopric  of  London, 
king  Edward  again  promoted  him,  in  1050,  to  be  Ardih 
bishop  of  Canterbury  \  This  and  other  similar  favours 
shewn  to  the  Normans  might  soon  have  had  a  considMdUe 
influence  upon  English,  had  it  not  been  for  the  decree  of  tte 
English  Witan  (counsellors),  who,  about  a  year  later,  out* 
bwed  the  Norman  archbishop  and  aU  the  so-called  ^  FremiH 
nen,*  and  so  kept  the  French  language  out  of  tiiie  islimd  tSt 
the  &mous  year  1066.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  remeaoM^ 
that  the  Normans  or  Northmen  were  really  Danes,  who  fiiH 
took  possession  of  Normandy  about  150  years  before  tfadr 
Conquest  of  England,  and  in  a  very  short  time  forgot  tbd^ 
Danish  and  took  to  speaking  French.  In  the  course  iof 
about  three  centuries  these  same  Danes  gradually  forgdl 
their  French,  and  took  to  speaking  English,  a  language  iriHl 
which,  curiously  enough,  their  original  tongue  had  an  eii«* 
tremely  close  alliance.  The  way  in  which  the  French-speal^ 
ing  Dane  was  so  long  kept  apart,  by  the  mere  accident  mif 
language,  from  his  English  cousin,  is  one  of  the  most  curicM 
&cts  in  history.  But  when  the  fusion  of  the  races  at  hit 
look  place,  it  was  complete;  the  close  kinship  in  blood  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  common  language  produced,  in  due, 
eourse  of  time,  that  indlstinguishably  consolidated  peo^ 
which  has  achieved  sudi  wonders,  and  now  wields  so  vaklKI 
empire.  ;^' 

-  \  6.    Immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Nof^ 
em  dialect  of  the  French  languages,  as  acquired  by  ^ 

^  * 

->  Freenum,  Old  Eng.  HistoiT,  'S75»  P*  '5^*    ^  ^  Aimali  '^ 
iSttglmndi  the  date  given  is  1051,  as  in  the  A.S.  Chronicle.  ^  ' 
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but  ft  18'  aldoolmely  tieceaaarf  U>  luii«  ;«| 
tide  f<Nr  it,  and  I  have  foiiad  tt>aiM 
AxGCo-FiisircB.  II  is  a  miftidce  ta^ipft 
%toi)iiae  that  might  m^tfi  te  imigaiK^  # 
MU^  "v^c^  it  ooly  cdndded  in  the  ffigotM 
if^mfmw,  $Jid  at  no  otitfr  time  I  aod -aait^ 
^  it  rare  to-be  shortened  to^Noiman,'  jmi4 
7oeifl  it  'Frendi'  or  <01d  Ftench' ifaindt 
;  for  thmf  weie  manf  di^^ects  of  Frondli 
I  B!M|.if  we  call  it  'Ai^lo-Frau:hV(ooi|f 
by  'A.FV  conesponding  to  'A.S/  ist 
nef  then  know  predaely  what  we  mcmr 
H  die  <fialect,  or  the  langt)age  (it  maltors  Vtdt 
il)  wUcfa  wad  intiodttced  into  Fjiglapdiilhi 
6mA^pe4^  sn  a  mofHtet  Jhii  wa$  Jat^g^ 
imUpenieni  of  fort^  tn^um^^  SO :  dial  id 
i^eintmy  (mt  two^  it  varied  more  Kxt  less  fiom 
ilfendi  to  qiokta  in  Fran6e»  inchaive  eveii  of 
yHonnandy  with  which  it  had,  at  the  ontseti 
ilittefla  diis  inndamental  &ct  is  dearlj  ccin{»e? 
ientaBbered,  'it  is  hopeless  to  understaind  die 
>&  is  the  more  important,  because  MSS«  iit 
f«i6  leallj  ntimerotts,  and  furnish  sofficienC 
;|itiUtfc»ry  of  die  devdopment  6f  this  imporlanl 
|iot  awaie  that  any  real  progress  has  been 
a  study  of  the  subject  as  shall  enable  us 
MSS.  by  the  spellings  emfdc^ed  in 
as  nnich  predmn  and  certdnty  as  we 
[S^  by  the  same  means.  Yet  such  an 
|ntt^|ii^^  to  be  made;  hoe^  indeed,  is  a 
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new  field  for  a  student  who  takes  a  pkasore  lii  pilltitiii||^ 
Kwk.  .^^Ti^'-i 

{  6.  The  histdry  of  the  career  of  Anglo-Fimdi  mqfllik 
briefly  told.  Not  only  did  it  become  the  coiirt*langiip 
hnmediatdy  upon  its  introduction,  but  (what  was  stffl  nsai 
important)  it  was  the  language  of  the  law-courts.  Hi» 
early  Statutes  of  the  Realm  are  sometimes  written  in  LflRiii^tat 
many  are  in  Anglo-French.  The  first  thing  that  renderedlls 
isolation  from  the  dialects  of  France  almost  complete  wasllJi 
loss  of  Normandy  in  iao6.  In  1243,  Heniy  III  lost  BoMM^ 
and  in  1259  he  definitely  relinquished  all  claim  to  Normandl^^ 
which  had  been  practically  abandoned  fifty-three  years  beftiK. 
In  1307,  Edward  II  made  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  plae^ 
Piers  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  and  odMr 
foireigners  who  were  his  fiiends,  at  the  head  of  the  admiitli* 
tration  of  aflfairs.  This  doubtless  brought  home  to  the  baioiii 
of  England  the  important  reflection  that,  however  much  Hk^ 
might  speak  Anglo-French,  they  were  not  Frenchmen  Aem^ 
selves;  and  the  next  year  they  were  successful  in  secmiti^ 
the  banishment  of  Gaveston  and  his  companions.  In  13^, 
Edward  III  assumed  the  tide  of  king  of  France ;  in  1398^ 
the  French  burnt  Portsmouth  and  attacked  Southamptoil; 
and  open  war  raged  between  England  and  France  for  soatf 
thirty  years.  By  this  time  the  difference  between  An|^, 
French  and  all  the  forms  of  continental  French  was 
marked;  but  Anglo-French  was  rapidly  losing  its 
in  England,  and  English  was  gaining  ground  with 
increasing  success.  In  1362,  the  triumph  of  English 
secured  by  the  direction  of  Edward  III,  that  the  laws  duttddl 
thenceforth  be  pleaded  in  English ;  and  in  1385,  the  teadiiag 
of  French  (by  which  we  must  understand  Anglo-French)  was 
definitely  abandoned  in  grammar-schools,  as  we  are  inlbrmed 
byTrevisa.^  I  suppose  that  a  great  change  came  in  with  the  aci* 
eession  of  Richard  II  in  1377.    In  all  probability,  Edwaidlil 

^  See  the  passage  quoted  in  voL  i.  {  a6. 
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rroiMtt:(£3m»b  bfc  I?;  e.  <4},  %McbiiiMi^ 

^ill -Rreodl  lias  of  the  tootitiaMt  lypg  ti^ii» 

^  i#  Laiigue  4*011  (bL  hr.  e.  la),   lii  k^l^ 

a  sensible  tefefnii  wheltebjr  eMa  w 

^iMkroMit  ivefe/fiMT  the  first  iimt^  ianem  w^M 

tSSSi  or  at  any  fate  afker  1400,  i^a^ 

dead  as  a  flpoken  laognage,  and  ooiidd 

L^    It  has  beqaeadwd  to  us  eoiaiBi  Wn^ 

iNO»tei  which  sarrive  with  a  tradllioiiil  br 

imouciatioii ;  but  die  onljr  part  of  it  that  tas 

r#Mhisia  of  ttie  words  irtisch  were  saved  flfosa 

M^t'incoiporated  into  the  English  Jangnage^ 

\^^4mf  imnteioas  and  important  aiid  fitO  of 

rJimiethne  when  Angb-Fieneh  words  found  llisif 

we  n»7  roughly  date  it  as  bm^  firain  ahoiit: 

K4ihoat  A.n.  1400.    Dufhig  diese  three  eentoftei 

jeisntlnnaBy  drtfting  hito  ^glish,  but  by  no  Sieiatt 

nfmi    The  number  of  words  known  to  have  been 

EngSdi  writings  during  the  former  half  of  ^ 

is  only  about  a  dosen.    If  Dr.  Monjs  is  right 

the  'Lambeth  Homilies'  and  the  'Trimfy 

'  as  older  than  A.n.  laoo,  then  the  influx  of 

WmW  aV6  pmeiTOa   UJ  nXHOKtt  Ot  JVttMXSwOTf*      cMa 

i||«  J^Ofliyy  teet  7*  fiiit  footnote,  for  the  anecdote  of  his 

IBOttOb  obdouly  qidte  an  eioeptieiud  ciicnmitanoe. 

(.  Lit  L  iSa  (ed.  1S64).    He  notes  that  tiie  cerliest 

ISa^jStA  is  dated  1943  (Chariton,  RisL  of  Whithf, 

Sn^iah  fostnoneal  in  RTmer  (Tii.  596)  is  dated 

of  En^iah  in  parllanientary  piocwwWffgs  is 

pIlQBeiiofLoiidottiin  ts88(IUitPiri.iil.aa5^  TlMi 

of  Benij in  is  dated  Oct.  xS»  xasS  $  and  is 
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BQcfa  wcnrds  during  the  htfior  half  of  the  lwii^nii^oedin|^jJ|| 
tq^resented.by  more  duin  a  huiidfed  wordb.  In  llie/M> 
lexts  of  Layamon's  'Bjot,'  written  early  in  the  tbiiteenilt 
century,  and  amounting  in  all  to  more  dian  56,000  ahoil ' 
lines,  the  number  of  words  of  Anglo-French  origin  is  01% 
abont  150.  But  as  the  century  advanced,  the  fiu:iiity  witk 
wlttcb  such  words  were  admitted  rapidly  increased,  and  nn^ 
may  probably  consider  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  centmy 
and  the  former  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  (or  from  lAool 
1 250-1350)  as  the  period  when  A.  F.  words  were  introduced 
into  English  by  hundreds,  and  were  readily  adopted;  after 
which  die  stream  again  gradually  slackened,  as  the  want  was 
felt  to  be  more  or  less  supplied.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
it  had  nearly  ceased  to  flow,  inasmuch  as  the  source  itself  was 
running  low.  At  this  point  we  are  confronted  by  a  fiesb 
jdienomenon.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  III  and  Ridiard  H 
(or  from  about  1 340-1 400),  the  war  with  France,  and  die 
study  of  continental  French  literature  by  such  authors  as 
Chaucer^  and  Lydgate,  opened  the  fountain  of  a  fresh  supidy | 
although  the  chief  writer  through  whom  continental  forms 
tiegan  to  influence  the  language  to  quite  an  appreciable  extent^ 
fras  the  celebrated  William  C^xton.  Just  as  the  Anglo* 
Fjrench  source  was  failing,  the  continental  source  was  res(»:led 
to,  and  English  has  ever  since  been  increased  by  an  influx  <rf 
such  words,  mosdy  belonging  to  the  Central  French  dialect 
(which  includes  the  Parisian),  from  the  fifteenth  century^ 
especially  after  1470,  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  manifest 
|hat  these  words  really  belong  to  a  different  category,  and  to 
a  later  period.  The  Anglo-French  was  developed  from  the 
old  Northern  or  Norman  dialect  of  France,  and  is  of  an 
archaic  character,  having  been  originally  introduced  before 
A.D.  xioo;  its  nearest  relationship  is  to  the  continental  French 
of  the  oldest  period,  or  what  is  generally  called  Old  Frendii 
But  the  borrowings   from  Central  French  mainly  beloi^ 

*  See  note  at  end  of  the  chapter. 
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1A»  Km  (x5i5<^47).^    TUs  agrees  to IMUfir 

#fM^  which  I  hate  fUken  as  the  beguuitai 

fSeridd  of  EnglUi,  that  I  diall,  for  the  pii* 

jp@BifiP^W€rk«.ta]^ 

!0M0di«m  Fiendb.    From  aU  this  k  fbOoin  lim 

mMiskM  tssMncUi  corader  the  boitowiofl 

MtImmI  dwiag  the  fifbttiitfa  oentmy,  aa  having 

Ihe  Cmiral  Frmch  diafect  of  the  ifiWi 

iHd  all  later  borrowfaigs  as  beiog  made  frooi 

^I^Modim  Fremk  period,  Le.from  wbifit 

iwce^  looselj  called  bjr  the  simple  name  of 

aimMa  for  these  reqpectml;  may  be  ^p^ 

||»F/aad*F/    iWe  qrmbdis  axe  descriptHre 

IliSv&Iect  bemg  midenHood  to  be  PaiUaiw 

Ibi^  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  ftet  thil 

ipops  imported  quite  earlj  in  the  foorleeiidi 

eariier,  owing  to  continental  tmde,  and  to  die 

ani^Mses  «i  medicine,  astrology,  and  aldnemy* 

kikPaiiandPru€ni,lj^i.llL   Lastly,  Ae 

lias  Itself  snffisred  riight  alterations,  and  it  may 

OOltwenient  to  denote  the  eailier  stage  of  it  by 

'  Le^  Frendi  in  nse  during  the  Tudor  perk>d 

lOO^^y  q>eaking,   during   the   sixteendi 
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jt^epd^vonred  to  make  this  matter  as  dear  as 
«9til  it  is  apiMrehended,  no  satis&ctory 
Qtiaade;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  usual 
kiJWittvry  of  our  language  are  sufficiendy 

Jbo^  Hiftcfly  of  WmuS^  liftentaie,  Book  11, 

At 
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io      imrRODVtimN  of  prmncu  wvh^  liWilW 

eiplidt  on  this  point  It  win  not  do,  in  peacita^  1U>|lirfbii^ 
an  our  borrowings  from  the  language  of  Fnoioe  nnder  tti 
indiscriminate  name  of  'French';  but  we  wMt  nAi^  tft 
guided  by  historical  and  chronological  conad^adons,  and  te 
thankfol  that  we  have  such  guidance.  If  I  have  snoceedftd 
in  making  myself  understood,  it  appears  that  we  must  ont^ 
Mlj  separate  our  'French'  words  into  two  classes.  The 
ficwmer  of  diese  contains  the  Anglo-French  (A.F,)  wmds, 
mostly  borrowed  before  1400,  and  related  to  the  'Old 
French '  (O.  F.)  of  various  dialects  on  the  continent  The 
latter  of  these  contains  the  Middle-French  (M.F.),  mo8% 
borrowed  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  modem 
French  (F.)  words,  mostly  borrowed  during  the  modem 
period;  all  (in  general)  belonging  to  the  Central  French  oi* 
Parisian  dialect  The  reason  why  they  are  to  be  separated 
is  that  the  pronunciation,  accentuation,  and  phonetic  laws  of 
the  A.  F.  words  are  often  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
M.  F.  and  F.  words.  The  explanations  which  exactly  af^ 
to  one  class  often  fail  when  applied  to  the  other.  And  now 
that  this  separation  has  been  made,  it  will  be  possible  to 
treat  one  class  at  a  time,  in  separate  chapters.  Moreover, 
since  the  A.F.  words  are  at  once  the  older  and  the  moKr 
important,  they  will  be  considered  first,  viz.  in  Chapters  IIF^ 
VI. 

§  9.  A  few  examples  will  emphasize  the  above  statemeai, 
and  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  clearer  light  We  may  tiike 
such  a  pair  of  words  as  /eas/  and  /^U,  and  proceed  to 
investigate  them.  F//€  belongs  to  the  modem  £.  period,  and 
does  not  even  appear  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.  It  precis^ 
coincides  with  the  mod.  Y.ftU^  and  even  preserves  the  mod. 
F.  circumflex  and  pronunciation  \  But  featst  answers  toi 
M.  Y^fesUy  in  Chaucer's  Squieres  Tale,  L  61,  and  is  td^idetf 
with  the  A.  Y./esk^  occurring  in  the  Statutes  of  the  RealO^^ 

^  But  it  it  often  prooonnoed  MMffa^  naturally  enongh,  by  sodi  as 
know  no  French.    I  have  heard  it  so  proooonced  by  conntiy  peoples  j 
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AffiMiiee  III  fbffll4i  ai^  ti^lfii 

1^  $|Kf«r,  ivfafeh  qip^ius  ft8  mM  in  CShatibfeift 

^^#to  to  flbnirijr  i^ticil  tridi  the  A.  P.  «Mbi 

t>*  4^1»  iivUcli  to  efeiiii9^t0viShr,iiyi 

344.    Biiiiiii^iiietiibd.F. 

^iisitili^  deference  in  form  and  soim 

^  Ait  ^Hffeirences  in  pronmidaticm  between 

d^ar  (md  well-defined,  diat  a  knowledge 

0itt  not  ahriays)  enable  us  to  gaesa  at 

004  ii  ghen  word  to  to  be  lefened    The 

^  A,R  will  be  dealt  with  more  Mtf  in 

ftim-t  mf  here  draw  attention  to  a  ftw  of  Ha 

^^'ii$f  of  shewing  the  kind  of  pbenoinetui 

if  tikpttit  to  itnd     The  letters  j  (foroief!^ 

'H^  liftd  tibe  componnd  qrmtxds  ch  and  fir  hid 

hi  A.  F.,  and  in  some  (at  least)  of  the 

}^f.f  as  in  M.  E.  and  modem  English.    Greatljr 

IModatton  of  English  has  changed  from  time  to 
.» jLf«^#„«_  pj^^pf^  ijj^gg  qU  sounds,  whereas 


Med  to  do  sa    The  old/,  as  in  Engltoh 
gk  (a  in  aaure)  in  F.    lie  old  ch^  as  in 
r^  has  become  sk  in  F.,  as  in  F.  ciMe,  pro- 
lA  of  the  E.  shows.    The  old  f»,  as  in 
;<)N^CSQme  il  in  F.,  as  in  F.  |^'  (pronounced  as 
fiidrttr,  as  in  £.  warden,  has  disi^peared  in  F., 
iiqiplied  bj  j",  as  in  F.  gardun.    Hence  it 
^flHl  ikce  of  it,  that  oor  words  /km^^,  chamber, 
^  polsiblj  be  derived  from  the  F,  jtige, 
\0riimr\mX  most  be  old  words  of  the  M.E. 
^]^  il  «%tou    Tm  fiMt,  die  M.  £.  forms  woe, 


^r.\i; 
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la        INTRODXJCTlOir  OP  JfRBNCB  WORM.  .  "^fsm^H^ 

T€8pectivdy»  li^gv,  chambrt^  fuii^  and  warim^  and  A^ 
A.F«  f<Nriii8  were  predady  the  game.  The  ezampies  j$m^ 
and  chamber  are  particularlj  instmctivey  because  the  fiuSa 
about  their  etymology  cannot  be  detected  by  the  ^^  Le.  by 
the  spelling,  but  only  by  the  tar^  L  e«  by  the  pronundaltQiitf 
Indeed,  a  further  consideration  of  the  word  jvdgt  may  teach 
us  one  more  fiu:t  For  the  symbol  dge  denotes  predsdy  the 
same  sound  as  the  symboly,  and  precisely  the  same  sound  as 
the  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  g^  when  followed  by  e.  This  is  because 
the  A.  F.  and  O.  F.  and  M.£.  g^  when  followed  by  ^  or  ^  is 
in  the  same  case  as  j\  it  was  formerly  sounded  as  j^  but  ill 
mod  F.  has  become  zh  (or  z  in  azuri).  Hence  many  £• 
words  beginning  with  ge  or  gi  (where  ^=/ )  are  of  A.  F. 
origin ;  such  words  are  general^  gentU^  jest  (formerly  guii)^ 
gianty  gtsL  The  rule  is  not  universal,  'because  a  late  word 
may  be  made  to  conform,  as  regards  its  initial  sound,  with 
the  majority ;  still  we  see  a  striking  exception  in  a  word  so 
obviously  modem  as  E.  gendarme'^  (pronounced  as  romic 
zhondaant).  By  way  of  further  illustration,  I  here  throw 
together  a  few  examples,  taken  almost  at  random,  of  words 
in  which  the  true  source  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  nKxleni 
English  pronunciation* 


Words  of  A.  F.  Origin. 
(Note  the  peculiarities.) 

chandler  (£.  cK). 
chapel  (E.  cH), 
broach  (£.  cK). 
message  (£.  *ag^. 
rage  (E.  -ge). 
quart  (£.  qii). 


Words  of  late  F.  Origin. 
(Note  the  peculiarities.) 

chandelier  (F.  cK). 
chaperon  (F.  cK). 
brochure  (F.  ch\ 
mirage  (F.  i,  -^gi^. 
rouge  (F.  -ge). 
quadrille  (F.  qu). 


^  It  is,  however,  not  quiU  so  modem  as  might  be  expected.  It  wis 
probably  introduced  by  Dryden.  '  A  Gtndamu  struck  on  his  Head- 
piece with  the  Truncheon  of  his  Lance ';  History  of  the  League,  tr.  by 
Mr.  Dryden,  Loodon,  1684,  Sto.,  p.  aaa.  Perhaps  it  went  out  of  use, 
and  has  been  xchintroduced  more  recently. 
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r^^jm. 
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inlitMl  (m  kept),      ;i 

foodam  (F.  -mi^  ^ . 
vaip  (a  dottbtftQt 
Idibfe  (E. «/,  lbr^«  «i^ 
loaclune  (F,  tilb), 

p6Bce(F.O* 
nmiie(F«/)« 

beau  (F.  mw^. 
numve  (F.  Mr), 
patois  OF"*  M*)* 
tour  (F.  ^)» 

Mt9  (F*  i^* 
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to  find  that  some  Dktioimiies  mark  the  old 
^%lih-  disxiA,  which  is  detestable.    It  has 
iaflBeiieed,  to  its  disadvantage,  by  die  h^ 
When  we  observe  the  great  varieties  of 
te  the  same  collocation  of  symbols^  as  e^  in 
Amt  and  ipur,  smf  and  sm%  Ac,  it  ^ 
ihtty  in  teaching  children  to  read,  they  shon^ 
ind  how  necessary  it  is  to  learn  Hbt 
Hlk^  Fkench  alphabet  as  well  as  dxMe  of  the 
H  our  teachers  are  unequal  to  this  tasic,  they 
sale  acquire  such  French  sounds  as  are  of  con- 
'Via.  those  represented  by  such  symbcds  as 
WKA  ^^  ^  ^'    Children  wouhl  then  under-' 
mint  be  prepared  to  treat  such  a  combittati<m 
standing  alone,  or  in  the  word  ma-Mm)  from 
or  aFlrench  p<xnt  of  view;  and  that  there 
isason  for  such  variable  treatment    I  £eav 
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vV.^; 


iH^ 


'/^ 
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dds  tavovs  too  much  of  common  sente'  to  be  iir/it 
general^  adopted.  I  suspect  that  tbe  wonblfipm  oC>oar 
^qieUing  as  it  is'  will  neither  allow  oar  q)eiliii9  to  te 
altered,  nor  permit  it,  while  adhered  to,  to  be  ezplaiiied 
Predsdj  on  the  same  principle,  I  was  made,  frhea  al 
school,  to  accentuate  Greek  words  correctly,  whilst  caiefid^ 
kept  in  ignorance  as  to  what  the  accents  meani.  But  I  now 
suspect  that  my  masters  did  not  know  themselves. 

§  U.  There  is  one  other  point  about  the  words  of  An^o* 
French  origin  that  is  far  too  important  to  be  omitted,  vis. 
the  usefiilness  of  such  words  as  constituting  part  of  our 
vocabulary.  The  usual  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  'native 
dement'  of  pur  language  are  well  expressed  in  an  admirabis 
passage  in  Dr.  Bosworth's  Preface  to  his  smaller  A.  EL 
Dictionary,  a  passage  founded  upon  and  epitomised  fit»n  an 
able  article  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Revij^w  for 
October,  1839,  pp.  aaa-232.  '     i    ^ 

*  Not  only  in  the  number  of  words,  but  in  their 
character  and  importance,  as  well  as  their  influence  on 
matical  forms,  it  must  be  universally  acknowledged 
Anglo-Saxon  constitutes  its  principal  strength.  At  the  asflil 
time  that  our  chief  peculiarities  of  structure  and  idiom  am 
essentially  Anglo-Saxon,  from  the  same  copious  fountain  /, 
have  sprung — ^words  designating  the  greater  part  of  objedi 
of  sense — the  terms  which  occur  most  frequently  in  disconrse, 
and  which  recall  the  most  vivid  conceptions,  as,  sun^  m$m^ 
earthy  fir e^  springs  day^  nighty  heat^  cold^  sea^  land,  &c., — ^woiids 
expressive  of  the  dearest  connexions,  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  feelings  of  nature,  from  our  earliest  days,  as,  nu^heTp 
father^  sisier,  brother ^  wi/e^  home,  childhood,  play^  &c., — tbe 
language  of  business,  of  the  shop,  the  market,  the  street,  tha 
farm,  and  of  everyday  life,— our  national  proverbs,— our 
language  of  humour,  satire,  and  colloquial  pleasantry, — Ae 
most  energetic  words  we  can  employ  whether  of  kindness  or 
invective, — ^in  short,  words  expressiveof  our  strongest  emotions 
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I  cKiljF  iM  and  tht  ^Biifii  f>fifffi|tiig|it 

d  aSect  the  beiot    T]kiii|^  a  iiOiidh||| 

liljl^lpjterai  origm  may  W  ^nailj  w^  miiif 

l>ijber  the  moii  ^fd  toaos^tiim  iit^^ 

MSmm^  is  as  dial:  betwem  Ibe  ufaMfft 

^4iiKai»    The  Vg^  of  the  former  may  he  -^ 

fhn^  caa  he  little  doubt  as  to  the  geneiiA 

tihl  above  advicei  bat  I  wish  to  point  out  ttet 

iapggm^it;  for  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to 

4C  ^fRQfds  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  origiii 

^  J^podreds  (oS^  words  of  Ani^French  oilipit 

kuutuaffe.  aiid^Aie 

iridi  which  they  have  become  iucogmledbi 

j»vStroiig  a  claim  to  our  at^ntloi^  aii4  i>^ 

to  be  quite  as  usefol  in  thdr  waj,  as  Sii 

lUttive  or^iin.    In  Lecture  VI  of  Um$lf 

^"Ef^jStii  Language  a  work  of  great  m«dt^ 

fiKi9Cta.from  variov^  authors  are  analysedi  in 

f  !^  numerical  percentage  of  words  from 

We  thus  learn,  for  example,  that  Shakfr- 

m  average,  about  85  per  cent  of  Anglo- 

id^kplil  S5  per  cent  of  other  words,  whilst  in  the 

of  the  Bible  the  proportion  of  Angb- 

^jds^  to  about  97  per  cent  of  the  whole.    This 

ill  good  initial  way  of  estimating  the  sQrle  of  a 

IvlKit  the  value  of  die  teirt  will  be  greatljr  en- 

i>vJ0mNf  estimate,  the  number  of  words  of 

01^^  can  also  be  computed,  and  carried  to 

It  makes  a  good  deal  of  (fi&rence  in  an 
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|tf      iNTMdlmc^fTdir  CF  FMSM»  Mnotm.  iNp^ 

SQiho/s  slyle^  whether  he  gupplements  hb  'A]i|^b^4SilBti^ 
urords  from  the  Anglo-French  source  only,  ot  from  otel" 
soorces  as  well;  and  I  throw  out  this  hint  for  the  gmdiaiiee 
of  such  critics  as  are  curious  in  these  matters.  A  good 
writer  who  wishes  to  be  generally  understood  and  has  some 
self-respect,  will  naturally  and  unconsciously  so  choose  falB 
vocabulary  that  it  will  be  mainly  composed  of  words  of 
Anglo-Saxon'  and  Anglo-French  origin ;  he  will  only  adopi 
Latinisms  or  modem  French  words  when  he  has  to  ezpresi 
ideas  so  modem  that  the  two  former  sources  M  him ;  whick 
will  not,  or  should  not,  be  very  often.  The  following  ex- 
tract sets  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  in  a  deir 
ligfat,  and  is  deserving  of  attention.  'To  know  how  to 
employ,  in  the  due  degree  and  on  the  proper  occasions, 
either  the  Saxon  or  the  classical  elements  of  our  language^—- 
when  to  aim  at  strength,  and  when  at  refinement  of  ex- 
pression— ^to  be  energetic  without  coarseness  and  polished 
without  a£fectation — is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  a  highly 
cultivated  taste.'* 

§  12.  By  way  of  example,  let  us  consider  the  language  of 
that  exquisite  lyric  poem  by  Tennjrson,  entitled  '  The  Sea- 
Fairies.'  It  might  be  objected  by  a  purist  who  merely 
regarded  the  words  in  it  as  'native'  or  'foreign,'  diat  it 
contains  no  less  than  twenty-four  'foreign'  words.  But  kt 
us  look  at  the  matter  a  littie  more  closely,  and  enquire  into 
the  precise  nature  of  such  '  foreign '  words.  We  at  once  find 
that  no  less  than  eighteen  of  th^se  are  excellent  M.  £.  and 
A.F.  words,  that  were  in  use  before  1400.  These  are: 
mariner^  /aces^  raunded*^  presi  {^pressed)^  mused^  ntttski 
/atmiam^  carol^  dances^  firms ^  poising^  colour^  cave^  pkasmTi 

*  Anglo-Saxon  mutt  here  be  taken  to  include  the  doidy  rdated 
worda  of  Scandian  origin,  of  the  Early  Engliih  period. 

'  Edinbwgh  Review,  Oct.  1839,  P*  >39- 

'  Rounds  as  an  adjectiye,  is  M.  £.  and  A.  F. ;  the  addition  of  4ie 
soffix  -ed  is  qnite  legitimate. 
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#6  tivp  latert  wi»<f%  vii.  ybrf  lUod  «n^ 
«i».1iefi>ie  1700,  and  «re  aboitt  two  itatimi 
^ito  eMi  m  the  Ang^Fitnch  winrds  ainoiigii  j^ 
^  iniinber  of  foieigD  words  is  lealfy  o^f 
iPQiiis  are,  provided  tb^  do  not  strike  ilbt:em 
i^^tttot^btd,  does  not  greatfy  matter;  \m  even  beve 
mMft  of  thcan  is  later  than  if  00;  so  tlialv^ 
ly  free  from  all  'neologismsi'  whick  b  the 
IcHT  new&ngled  terms.     From  a  lingi^Mc 
UB^'Esifj&Bh'  isabsdutely  pure.;  and  this  &el, 
its  exquisite  melody,  accounts  ibr 
elttsform.    We  here  recognise,  in  fact,  Ae 
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^Ai^.i»^  diat.  many  of  the  Anglo^Frendi  wmds 
and  as  usefid  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  ones; 
even  cases  where  they  a^  indispensable^    The 
i^>exainple,  cannot  be  rephced  by,tty^btiber' 
die  A.S.  il^  mod.  £.  /MfSr,  is  now  used.wiih 
.Amongst  die  ordinal  numbers,  we  have 
samdf  which  is  at  once  Anglo-French  4Uid 
because  the  A.S.  ^Ser,  mod.  £.  aiker^  te 
Wftys.    Furdier  illustrations  of  this  truth  wiH 
I,  and  need  not  be  added  here.    By  way  of 
^Ang^French  words,  take  the  foUowing  hanctful 
whidi  are  amongst  the  commonest  woids 
vis»  cai,  bar,  beak,  beast,  b^,  bill  (as  in 
%Um, Mf  (verb),  boot,  britf,  buU {^txM^  ee^e, 
ehain^  chair,  change,  chase,  cheer,  chief,  choke, 
eoiii,  eostt  catmi  (verb),  course,  court,  croam, 
^ekm,  Mt,  doubt,  due,  duke,  ease.    It  is  need- 
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lest  to  go  fivdiec.  It  it  oertainty  possOk  ^s^  ^m^-ii/l!^ 
sentences,  or  even  ?Aole  books,  without  iinng  asmgkiitidcif 
French  origin,  but  thb  can  only  be  done  by  avoiding  €eitiai| 
subjects  and  phrases  which  are  really  necessary  to  caaSjfif^ 
ness.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  sub^'  nopi 
explicitly,  I  append  below  two  'Spedmens  of  English';  ii 
die  finrmer  of  them  no  word  of  French  origin  is  allowed 
to  appear,  whilst  the  latter  is  crowded  with  Frendi  words 
10  such  a  degree  that  the  proportion  of  them  rises  to  thiitjw 
three  per  cent,  or  a  third  of  the  whole.^  The  '  Specimens - 
are  tak^i  from  ch.  xxi.  of  the  ^Outlines  of  Comparative 
Philology/  by  Scheie  de  Vere,  published  at  New  Yoik  in 
1853.  I  have,  however,  modified  them  in  my  own  way,  an^ 
made  numerous  alterations,  in  order  to  remove  such  \t^ 
accuracies  as  occur  when  the  author  claims  the  words  jfo^ 
/atmer,  warrior ^  hauled,  plied,  launched,  market,  etc.,  as.  native 
which  they  certainly  are  not  I  am  not  the  less  indebted  to 
him  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  has  seized  the  saliesi 
characteristics  of  the  languages.* 

§  14.  Specimen  of  pure  EngliBh,  In^prliiohnoforeiiB 
wordi  oeovir.    (From  Scheie  de  Vere ;  as  above). 

The  might  of  the  Norman  hardly  made  its  way  into  the 
home  of  the  Saxon,  but  drew  back  at  the  threshold  of  hit 
house.  There,  beside  the  fire  in  the  kitchen '  and  the  hearth 
in  his  hall,  he  met  his  beloved  kindred.  The  bride,  Ae  wifei 
and  the  husband,  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters^ 
tied  to  each  other  by  love,  friendship,  and  all  kindly  feelings^ 
knew  nothing  dearer  than  their  own  sweet  home.  The  English? 
man's  cows  and  sheep,  still  grazing  in  his  fields  and  meadowi^ 
gave  him  milk  and  meat,  and  fleeces  of  wool.    The  herd** 

^  The  proportion  of  'foreign'  words  in  the  Preface  to  Johnsott't 
Pictionary  amonntfl^  according  to  Marsh,  to  aS  per  cent,  which  ia  mmjx 
above  the  average. 

*  See  Notes  and  Queries,  7  &  vL  405, 465. 

*  A.  S.  ^cen ;  borrowed  from  Lat  captina. 
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M^  of  IHM  or  lidfi^ 

icj^tfio,  wUht  odiera  gadiefod  and 
'iid  uMi  all  gladneaa  ibe  fcamstmeii  diovo'dii 
liliea^  or  oati,  or  lye*  &oai  die  fidid  16  ^ 
%idli  Ittd  its  wfaeeb,  each  with  its  nanie  ttl 
lAloei;  and  the  team  bait  heavily  bettattii  th^ 
ill  irsdff  bjF  sea  and  land,  the  SospishxiiAii  i^ 
i1mfjtdii&  the  small  diop,  or  al  the  road-side  sul^ 
UsI  goods  and  had  all  his  dealings.     Whetim 
xMbbstf  baker  or  miller,  saddler  or  smith,  toA 
ligmMlMmgin  his  own  way.    He  fent  or  borrowed, 
Mglihdui^i  word,  and  with  sKilt  and  care  throve  and 
Lacter,  when  he  longed  once  more  for  freedom, 
•grasped  his  weapons,  whether  axe,  or  sword,  or 
pjUj^ear^Qr  his  moch-<keaded  bow  and  arrow.    The 
whhom  stimip  into  the  saddle,  and  slew 
i'Mb  4Miy  swmg  of  sw<M:d  or  the  sway  of  tiSe 
ill  sea,  die  sadbm  throi^^ed  the  well-Miilt  boats 
tmAk  of  which  was  thoroughly  English,  from 
^  boanc^^  and  from  the  hehn  of  the  mdder  to 
M-tfae  mast.    They  q[>read  the  sail  to  die  wmd, 
nHUk  strong  lox^  oar.    As  his  fiitbers  had  done 
>te  lilt  bnd  of  his  birth,  the  Englishman  wonM 
dAik,  sleeps  play  npon  die  harp  or  sing  his 
%iit  by  walking,  riding,  fishing,  and  hunting, 
Uroog  and  healthy;  whilst  his  lady  with  her 
^hasSy  teachmg  or  learning  how  to  read  and  to 
sOMi  to  dhiw.    Even  needlework  was  not  fcH*- 
\§k'dUtmkBn  say  that  by  this  Aey  shone  most  in 
1i|i  ivbdiom  of  bter  times  was  then  unknown, 
'^pNBir  homespim  saws,  wUch  are  stiQ  looked 
mar  by  aB  mankind;  sodi  as^— God  H^ps 

flbH  was  a  Uter  terai,  and  banawed  from 
c  a 
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Ihem  tbat  hdp  themsel ve$ ;  lost  time  is  never  iomA-wgim^ 

^irheoi  ^rrow  is  asleep,  wake  it  not  1 

^     rlt.is  needless  to  moralise  upon  the  above  passage  put 
recognise  here  many  of  the  sterling  qualities  which  hdp  ifo 
make  the  life  of  the  Englishman  a  life  worth  living. 
§  15.  Speoiindn  of  BngUah,  orowded  with  woirds  Jif 

.  JKrench  origin.    (From  Scheie  de  Vere ;  as  above.) 

To  defend  his  conquest,  the  Norman  gained  possession  of 
the  country ;  and,  master  of  the  soil,  erected  fortresses  and 
castles,  and  attempted  to  introduce   novel   terms.     The 

^  universe  and  the  seasons,   the  planets  and   comets^  aoid 

<45yexi  the  ocean,  attest  how  much  was  impressed  with  Ae 
seal  of  the  conqueror.    Hills  became  mountains,  and  dales 

^vaUjBiya,  streams  were  called  rivers,  and  woods  forests,  The 
de^,  ikt  ox,  the  calf,  the  swine,  the  sheep  appeared  on  Af^ 

•table  of  the  noble  as  venison,  beef,  veal,  pork^  and  mutton. 

■  Salmon,  sturgeon,  lamprey,  and  bream  became  notaUe.as 
delicacies;  serpents  and  lizards,  squirrels  and  conies,  fatcons 
and  herons,  quails  and  pigeons,  stallions  and  hackneys  wtsst 
jiovel  names  in  the  list  of  the  contents  of  the  animal  kingdom^ 
whilst  the  old  worts  became  herbs  or  vegetables,  and  included 

.  onion  and  borage,  lettuce  and  sage ;  together  with  such  flowers 
as  the  primrose  and  violet,  peony  and  gentian,  columbine  and 
centaury.    New  titles  of  rank  and  dignity  appeared  in  duke 

.  and  marquis,  count  and  viscount,  baron  and  baronet,  squire 
and  master.  The  mayor  presided  at  the  council  above  the 
Saxon  alderman.    The  list  of  the  offices  of  the  govtmmenl 

>  comprised  chancellor  and  peer,  chamberlain  and  ambassador, 
general  and  admuul.  The  king  indeed  retsuned  his  title,  btit 
the  state  and  the  court  became  French ;  the  administration 
was  carried  on  according  to  the  constitution;  treaties  wcpre 
concluded  by  ministers  and  submitted  for  approval  to-  the 
sovereign ;  the  privy  council  was  consulted  on  the  affairs  iif 
ihe  empire,  and  loyal  subjects  sent  representatives  to  padkik; 
ment    There  the  members  debated  on  matters  of  fpwt 
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n  Aiir  p«riift8#^   Jkt  wmtMitetm 

ibe  flow^r^bl  diivdiy  %ftt8  kam^si^f 
n^  its  fi>rdgii  termi^  6mMatofidi^*illliv 
md^kmh  dbsnoa  aiid  saltire^  diaposod'^iiad'' 
||4ni^  aime;  vert,  iHiUe,  or  enniney  ted  eoVuM^f* 
^HiMplAuieooft  and  nuurveUoos  anaj  of  facfatdte- 
Ite  Kon^  lUipant  to  the  diminiitive'TOtmddi* 
iMmmV&ea  beaut)^  and  delidoui^  musicHea- 
of  dancers.     A  new  q)]enddiir  Hiii^ 
fmitf^B  and  fofeign  customs  polished  the  tn$iitierS 
#e  adndration  of  the  andent  inhabitants;  ^fao^ 
^Igr  imdi  fdegance,  recognised  in  their  eonqneroirS* 
rlf^'i  aopeiior  intelligence;   and   admiringljr  eti»- 
to  hitttale  their  peculiarities^  and  bshions,  and' 
numerous  strange  terms  into  a  language 
dutt  rendered  singularly  complex. 
M5se  old  Danes  were  a  masterful  and  manj-aded 
iif0^  a  passion  for  horses  and  a  capadty  for  govern- 
they  s^yed  in  France  just  long  enough  to  acquire 
ookMir  and  a  certain  love  of  gaiety,  together  with 
ibe  adnntt^)  a  fondness  for  what,  in  their  own 
^{iuasei  was  called  'the  pleasures  of  the  table/ 


OH  Chaucer's  Prologue,  limss  x24-6« 
lays  of  the  Prioresse : — 

JFiench  she  spak  fol  faire  and  fetisly, 

Uie  soole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe/ 

#iat  these   lines    are   usually   misunderstood. 
liHerdy  stating  a  linguistic  fact,  viz.  that  the 
one  *  of  the  old  school/  naturally  spoke  such 
IM-  was  usually  spoken  and  taught  in  her 
a  French  excellent  in  its  kind,  and 
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kk  some  req)ects  more  archaic  and  truer  to  tbe  ImfSm 
original  than  the  Fieqch  of  Paris,  which  had  but  latdjr  riaeli 
into  importance  on  die  continent  as  a  Uterarj  kqgnage^ 
And  this  is  all  It  is  difkult  to  have  patience  with  the 
newspaper-writers  to  whom  this  is  a  peremiiai  jest,  and  who 
arp  ntteriy  incapaUe  of  distinguishing  between  the  language 
of  the  English  court  under  a  king  who  claimed  to  be  alio 
king  of  France^  and  the  poor  jargon  taught  by  the  second-rate 
governesses  of  the  last  century,  who  pretended  to  teach 
*a  French  never  spoken  in  France,*  nor  indeed  anywhere 
else.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  those  to  whom  this  is 
a  joke  for  ever  have  no  idea  what  nonsense  they  are  talking. 
Chaucer  must  have  known — ^indeed  no  one  knew  better^-* 
that  Anglo-French  could  boast  a  literature  of  its  own.  His 
own  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  is  taken  from  the  Anglo-French 
Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet. 
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^iMl  IMM  already  seen,  iti  §  7^  chat  tiitl«  are  oertabi 

betWeai  Anglo-FreQcb  and  G^tral  (dr 

^numdk'^Mdk  render  It  i^jsdotdjr  neeemny  to 

msumdf*    Hie  AngicvFrencb  ^dU  be  first  am- 

NtMMl  tocaioe  it  la  of  move  iaiportanoe  for  our 

Meaaae  Et^llsh  botrowinga  bonk  it  took  pboe 

t^^Mdt  feifod.'  It  is  alao  neoessaiy  to  retnark  tere 

jsone  ftmdaaiental  <U8ereiice  between  Anglo-Sasoii 

whlcb  tnnst  be  borne  in  idnd.    Aaf^ 

fi%  fliJ^tieaUjir,  an  oHginal  language^  and  ino^iable  of 

^IMfdl  fiom  anything  else.    We  can  often  con^ract^ 

r,  tlie  original  Teutonic  form  of  an  Anglo^Saaon 

Uttt  this  is  only  done  by  inference,  and  by  a  tom- 

'^jyog^b^Jconirith  other  cognate  Tentonib  dialects* 

iMfHettoea  eten  constract.  theoretically,  the  original 

HiNttk^^  of  tte  same ;  bat  this,  again^  is  only  by  inference, 

^  ^gClnqiaiison  of  prkntttve  Teotonic  forms  with  the 

"Alfi^  kngnages.     We  cannot,  in  general,  trace 

worda  back  to  earlier  Ustorical  forms;  diey 

in  their  way,  as  are  Latin,  or  Greek,  (^ 

Sanskrit     We  can  only  derive  Angto^Saxon 

Okfcr  MstOfical  forms  when  they  are  aetoaHy 

iJiiSak  or  Greek;  as  when,  ior  examjde,  the 

t.0««i|  E.  kUdkih  is  derived  immediately  from 

But  with  Anglo^Fmch  die  case  is  totally 
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different  Like  all  other  Romance  langoageSi  it  it  nii^ 
original;  all  the  words  in  it  are  due  to  some  odier  kngmgi^ 
though  the  derivations  of  them  are  not  atwajs  \mmfim 
By  far  the  greatest  part  of  Anglo-French  is  derived  boBk 
Latin;  but  there  is  a  small  pocdon  which  is  of  Teutcmic 
origin,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  that  is  Celtic.  When  we 
have  traced  the  £•  word  ktnd  back  to  the  A.S.  kmd^  we  have 
practically  come  to  the  beginning;  any  eariier  form  is  a 
matter  of  inference.  But  when  we  have  traced  the  E.  heasi 
back  to  the  A.  F.  besk^  we  have  not  come  to  the  beginning; 
for  the  well-known  and  historical  Lat  hestia  lies  behind 
it«  In  the  latter  case,  we  have  to  go  through  two  pro*^ 
cesses ;  and,  since  the  laws  which  regulate  the  passage  of 
a  word  irom  Latin  into  Anglo-French,  and  those  which 
regulate  the  passage  of  the  same  word  from  Anglo-Fiendi 
into  modem  English,  are  very  different,  it  will  obviously  be 
convenient  to  keep  the  two  processes  apart,  and  to  consider 
them  separately.  I  shall  therefore  first  of  all  treat  the  Anglo^ 
French  forms  ox  ^they  were  ultimate  and  original ;  it  wiU  be 
easy  to  find  out  or  to  discuss  their  origin  at  a  later  period^ 
when  we  have  already  learnt  how  modem  English  forms  mi 
derived  from  them. 

§  18.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  gain  a  clear  idea  af 
to  what  Anglo-French  is  like.  I  have  already  drawn  atten^ 
tion,  in  §  lo,  to  some  striking  differences,  especially  as 
regards  the  pronunciation,  between  this  dialect  or  language 
and  the  modern  Central  French ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  gaining  a  clear  general  notion  of  the  subject  is  to  remember 
that  modern  French  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  that  with 
which  we  have  now  to  do,  and  that  we  can  hardly  do  worse 
than  allow  such  knowledge  of  modern  French  as  we  happen 
to  possess  to  guide,  or  rather  to  mislead  us  in  this  mi^t^# 
Just  as  I  have  constantly  to  repeat  that  Anglo-Saxon  is  na$ 
derived  from  modem  German,  so  it  is  necessary  to  insist  tbdit 
Anglo-French  is  not  derived  from  modem  French*    Ix  will  1^' 


il; 


^iiM^^ 


!jtA^> " 


•.4*i* 


^becftuae  Ibe  stndhfr  of  tbe  subject  tt  bjjr'iiio 
We  feqwre  lo  know  modi  moiie  tfam 
bdDfe  sQ'  diflSctiWes  can  be  cleared  up.  t 
«8i)r  one  baa  attempted^  even  in  arong^  ynsfi 
Jiaidfeient  Aiir/bry  of  tbis  moat  interesting 
1ir#ca&  readily  understand  that,  in  tbetimeof  tbi{ 
^^Biid  tx  aome  indefinite  time  afterwards,  thelan^' 
iirkfa  diat  apoken  in  Nonnandy  i  bat,  bdngf 
eOttfiik^  m£ti  France  by  the  Engliah  Cbannel^* 
if  tbe  same  time  in  conatant  contact  with  Anglo^ 
devdbped  in  a  peculiar  way  of  ita  own,  until 
p^tbetime  of  Edward  III,  it  waa  quite  distinct  firom 
WnB&.  We  piquireitbereforey  to  know  the  exact 
its  fbnna  and  pronundation  underwex^  fironl 
»|  bi^  tUs  problem  still  remains  unsolved,  and,! 
unattempted.  Yet  itmustmake  liconsMer^* 
for  a  word  borrowed  in  the  time  of  Edward' 
'^ettfly  yieMt  in  En^sh,  a  different  form  to  that 
have  given  if  borrowed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
inay  dms  be  entirely  misled,  espedaUy  as  ton 
Mmi  chronok>gy  is  in  error*  I  believe  I  cad' 
case  of  ttiis  kind,  sufifident  to  illustrate  the 
i^clgfaial  Anglo-French  had  the  remarkable  dipln 
probably  as  ^' in  vein^  or  perhaps  more 
brBaL  m)  in  places  where  modem  French  has 
the A.F.w<Mrdfor'bw' (F.i(n)iiUi;  for'king' 

I>r.  Mwimy  defcribei  it  (Diet  p.  x)  as  being '  in  its 

of  varion  N<inBan  and  other  Northern  French  dialecta, 

fMt  sad  gmtly  modified  by  Angefin,  3Pwiiian, 

«lement%  and  more  and  more  ezpoied  to  the  ovev^! 

Hof  Mteiaiy  Frendi ;'  yet  as  having  *  received,  on  tfal^ 

^i^^&dact  and  independent  development,  following,  in 

lagllih  alid  not  dtotinental  tendencies* 


.-  ,f-S 
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il     -  . 
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Dssatrfrmv  <tF  jumio-imMiiem, 


(F. rot) b mor  fw, Mintiie tide  (tfte  Laiw^rfliVMiiit 
Cooqirerory  printed  In  Tbotpe's  Ancient  Ijiws  of  Eftglfnlli^lk 
466.  Hence  were  formed  the  adjectives  kM,  later  M(ililli 
of  William,  §  15)  and  rdcd.  From  the  former  of  dwib  «ri^ 
have  the  mod  £.  kal,  and  from  the  latter  the  M.E.  Hti^ 
the  sense  of '  royal/  in  Chaucer,  Kn.  Tale,  t6o.  But  Ae  #* 
was  changed  into  m  under  the  influence  of  the  literary  Frefidi 
of  the  continent,  so  that  we  also  find  the  later  forma  tM 
and  raial^  whence  the  mod.  K  Iqyal^  royal.  In  the  samt  Wi0f: 
we  find  A.  F.  pasir,  to  weigh  (Liber  Albus,  p.  226),  wUdl 
gives  us-  the  original  oSpene^  as  used  by  Shakespeare  (Mer^ 
Yen.  iii.  i.  21) ;  but  the  later  form  "fiz&pmir  (which  actuatty 
occurs  in  the  Liber  Albus  on  the  same  page),  whence  £./Ma 
The  history  of  such  a  change  as  this  is  well  worthy  of  be&s| 
thoroughly  worked  out 

§  19.  One  great  difiBculty  is  the  utter  absence  oi  a  die* 
tionary  of  the  language.  I  know  of  nothing  more  ^k* 
graceful  to  such  a  land  as  England,  the  lawyers  of  which  Ieom 
BEiade  more  or  less  use  of  Anglo-French  for  s(»ne  ei|^ 
hundred  years,  than  the  fact  that  no  one  has  yet  taken  in  hand 
to  make  a  reasonably  useful  dictionary,  or  even  a  vocabolaifyi 
of  this  highly  important  language.  There  is,  indeed,  a  poior 
production  entitled  Kelham's  Norman  Dictionary,  printed  II 
London  in  1779;  but,  after  the  usual  old  method  wfaidi 
aimed  at  uselessness  and  shirked  all  responsibility,  theaildior 
does  not  vouchsafe  us  a  single  reference,  and  adopts  the  motf 
remarkable  spellings;  it  abounds,  in  places,  with  obvioMi 
blunders.  The  style  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
p.  $1  begins  with  such  entries  as  these : — ^'Counturs  le  roy^ 
ihe  kmg^s  Serjeants,  Coup  de  mere  (pur),  by  force  of  the  sea* 
Coup,  damage.  Coupable,  gutlfy.  Coupe,  tn  fault,  to, 
Uame*;  Ac.  Not  much  help  is  to  be  got  from  such  a  work 
as  this.  More  useful,  but  very  far  from  perfect,  are  Mnae  tt 
the  glossaries  to  certain  editions;  but  they  usually  select 
only  the  most  diflScult  words,  and  avoid  all  the  more  ordiaaijr 


.^^ 


ol^  adat  AaiiiE)^  %  Ih^  Attfatei^  M 

haw  a  f^oamjr  osgfat  td  te  4iiiiii*  .*¥il 

da  nol  bring  i»  much  ntenr  to  &»  goftli 

-Ji  dictiODaiy  or  a  fiiU  Kycabokijr  wUoh  diaB  lii 

'raaoh  farms  of  aU  English  wonb  dial  wm 

As  fiv  as  I  can  dtsoover^  the  oofy 
trnfMBcM  woifc  in  &is  direction  is  jpi^^ 
nfloiogical  Society  of  London:  published  M 
Ust  of  English  Words  fomid  in  Anglo-Fresdi» 
feitttt&ces.'    This  wbb  cosopfled  from  seven* 
booksy  dnljr  enumerated  below,  and  contains 
:||i^p%  to  doable  columns,  of  Anj^French  spdlings 
06tH>  words.    We  can  thus  lell  at  once,  fen 
q^IUng  aikmtnaHe  (for  ad&mAtMiy^-'^m 
liie  eoiious  comment^  of  Holofemes  (L*  L.  1.4 
in  Ann^French,  in  the  Liber  Albas,  p.  ^) 
a  Sfetiooaiy  further  tdls  us  that  it  oeoHitlil 
of  Wfdifs  Bible,  hi  i  Mace.  I  si>    "^ 
Hmt  same  Society  paUished  for  me  'A  Second 
Wofds  ibund  in  Anglo-French,'  contahihig 
words  mcHre,   compiled  from  fourteen   more 
^|o  d^  mra  now  have  references  for  nearly  3400 
iiig  nearly  all  such  as  are  most  commonly  in 
i8S4i  the  English  Dialeot  Society  poblished  'A 
the  correspondence  of  Modem  English 
Vowd-sottttds,'  compiled  by  B.  M.  Skeat, 
Iwm^bter*    This  was  founded  upon  die  fonner  of 


if-- 


^li  the  nmiX  M  fpeHiagy  owing  to  a  popular  etsrmoIoKr 
|tpla^i|MWflv,Le.'illhIllllan^al^  Sdll 

^lls  iotanstloa  in  the  Soke  of  St  AHmas,  foL  £  7,  thst 
iitilf 'a  flodte  of  Shqie*,  or 'a  Gagle  of  wonen,' or 
N^  |ttbm}»  or 'a  blomynable  [iir] s%lit 
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ikj  Word-lists,  teA  brings  together  the  fiu^  eoicdmiog^ 
vowel-sounds  and  diphthongs.    We  thus  ieam,  fi»r  eint^pigi 
that  the  diphthong  ie  ocdirs  in  the  A.F.  jmr^e,  puci^  cM^' 
griefs  reliefs  siege^  and  piere.    All  of  these  are  preacnrtd 
in  modem  English  with  the  same  spelling,  except  tibat  Ibd* 
last  has  become  pier.    In  consequence,  partly,  of  the  iq)peaf^' 
ance  of  these  lists,  we  have  now  a  work  entitled  ^Bdtrilgi! 
zur  Geschichte  der  Franzdsischen  Sprache  in  England,'  fajf 
D.  Behrens;  published  at  Heilbronn.    This  discusses  dik 
phonetic  laws  of  the  Anglo-French  words'^  borrowed  \xf 
Middle  English,  with  numerous  useful  references;  and  il 
preceded  by  a  valuable   list  of  M.  £•  words  (also-  witfa 
references)  derived  from  A.  F.    The  author  informs.  tiSi  tat 
example,  that  the  word  lentil  occurs  in  Morris's  edition  of 
'  Genesis  and  Exodus,'  1.  1 488* 

§  20,  As  I  tnay  have  occasion  to  refer  to  works  m  Angto-*' 
French,  I  here  give  a  list  of  most  of  the  books  from  whicb' 
my  lists  were  compiled,  preceded,  in  each  case^  by  tibe* 
abbreviations  which  are  sufficient  to  denote  them.  It  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  some  of  oof* 
sources  of  information.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  I  faavir 
neglected  other  texts  of  even  more  importance,  which  I 
have  not  found  time  to  indexi  It  is  heavy  work  to  do  aU  dui* 
single-handed. 

A.B. — Annals  of  Burton,  pr.  in  Annales  Monastid,  ed.  Luar( 

1864.  The  words  cited  are  from  pp.  446-453,  WhIcM 
contain  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1258. 

B.— Britton;   ed.  F.  Morgan  Nichols,  M.A.    2  atoIs.  (Mord» 

1865.  Late  13th  century.    Cited  by  the  volume  and^ 
page.    (A  law-book). 

B.B.— Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty ;  ed.  Sir  T.  Twiss.    6  vols. 

Record  Series.    Cited  by  the  page  from  vol.  i.  (unless  the 

vol.  is  specified). 
Be.—Bestiary,  by  Philippe  de  Thaun ;  pr.  in  T.  Wright's  Popular 

Treatises  on  Science.    Date^  shortly  before  A.D.  lljtV 

Cited  by  the  line. 


''<^-^ 


ii^ 


tSJ^^- 


ti- 
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/flyRgS 


itfiTi- 


|tl^    lucent   Cited bflbittittb' 
^ {aihqve} ;  and  of  tb^apoe  date«    Cited  by  ^ 


tiie  Confessor,  Life  of;   ed.  Lnard*    Xeoofrd 
|l|t.    uthcent    Cited  by  the  Ime  (lunt^ny); 
Chronicle  of  London;  ed.  G.J.  Aungier.   pundoi 
^fl^Bii4.    Ab.  155a    Cited  by  the  page. 
"Ltijgend  of  Fulk  Fitswarin ;  pr.  with  TL  de  Cogge»> 
Chtonicon  Anglicanum ;  ed.  J.  Stevenson.    Record 
^$;    Ab.  1300.    Cited  by  the  page. 

The  Ai^o-Nonnan  Chronicle  of  Geoffiey  Gai- 
led.  T.  Wright  Caxton^  Qub^  •  185a  Ab.  115a 
by  Uie  line. 

Lai  d*Havelok;  in  the  same  voL  as  'G.'    lath 
0ted  by  the  line. 
Piene  de  Langtol^s  Chnmide,  ed.  T.  Wright. 
Series.   2  vols.    1866-8.    Ab.1507.   Cited  by  the 
fi^oqi  vol.  i.  (see  below). 

snd  volume  (see  above). 
Albos;  ed.  H.  T.  RHey.    Record  Ser.  1859.    Ab. 
:9f|\bat  much  of  it  is  compiled  from  early  statutes, 
by  the  page. 

Custnmarum;  pr.  in  Munimenta  Gildhallae,  part  IL; 
£U  T.  Ritey,  i86a    Dates;  pp.  1-243,  before  1507 ; 
t55-^33»  ^m  1307  to  1327 ;  pp.  434-455*  frwn  1327 
^m  5  PP-  456-487t  ftom  1377  to  1399. 

Cantuarienses,  voL  i.;  ed.  J.  B.  Sheppard.    Re- 

S^.    Cited  by  die  page ;  the  date  is  always  given. 

livere  de  Reis  de  Brittanie,  &c;   ed.  J.  Glpyer. 

Ser.  1865.    Cited  by  the  page. 

of  William  I ;  pr.  in  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes, 

p^  Thorpe ;  voL  L  p.  466.    MS.  of  13th  cent    Cited 

KrfBoe  Ndr,ed.  F.  Michel,  1883.    Ab.  1386.    Cited 


iSoi^  of  Eogknd ;  ed.  T.  Wri^t  Camden  Soc 
j^  by  the  paje,  with.  <ktet. 
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R.W.-^RoyalWiEa;  ed.  J.  Nichols,  X78a  Cited  faf  IbD^  |irig« 
With  dates. 

SJt— Statutes  of  the  Reahn,  pr.  by  command  of  Geoige  Iff  M 
i8ia  Cited  by  the  page,  aU  from  voL  L ;  dates  areoftm 
added. 

v.— Vie  de'Samt  Auban,  ed.  R.  Atkinson;  London,  1876. 
Before  ijpa    (The  Glossary  gives  the  leferences.) 

V.H.—Vows  of  the  Heron,  in  voL  i.  of  Political  Songs,  ed.  T. 
Wright  Record  Series,  1859.  Date,  1338.  Cited  by  $h« 
page. 

W.W.— William  of  Wadington's  Manuel  des  Peches ;  ed.  F.  J. 
Fumivall,  1862.    Cited  by  the  line. 

Y.  a*^Year-boQks  of  the  xeign  of  Edward  I ;  years  xx,  aod 
(1292-3) ;  ed.  A.  J.  Horwood.  Record  Series,  1866.  Cited 
by  the  page. 

Y.  3. — ^The  same ;  years  xxx,  xxxi  (1302-3).    Record  Ser.  1863. 

Y.  c, — The  same ;  years  xxxii,  xxxiii  (1304-5).  Record  Ser. 
1864. 

Y./ — ^The  same,  reign  of  Edw.  Ill ;  years  xii,  xiii  (1338-9).  £4 
L.  O.  Pike.    Record  Ser.  1885. 

Y.  ^.— The  same,  continued;  years  xiv,  xv  (1339-40).  Ed.  L.  O. 
Pike.    Record  Ser.  1886. 

§  2L  An  excellent  list  of  the  chief  authorities  for  Early 
and  Middle  English  words  is  given  in  Behrens,  BHtrl^e  tur 
Geschichte  der  Franzi^sischen  Sprache  in  England,  pp.  56-62. 
Another  list  is  prefixed  to  Stratmann's  Old-English  Dictionarf. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  I  shall  chiefly  dte  sudi 
words  as  are  given  either  in  Mayhew  and  Skeat's  Concise 
Dictionary  of  Middle  English,  or  in  my  own  larger  Dictionarf 
of  English  Etymology.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  such 
'references  as  are  not  to  be  found  there  and  have  some  special 
value. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pay  special  regard  to  the  words  whidi 
have  come  to  us  from  Anglo-French  through  the  medium  of 
the  law-courts.     These  include,  not  merely  the  strictly  legal 
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i^eiliti^  tm  btqistiAy  twtf  ^  Ail 

k  &e  Yousbdoks  of  Edirord  I^  ind 

n-  (to  afaftteX  uMaMe^  atafmeni,  athis^r 

pJ|Mk^  orAT^  (agreementX  acordaun/,  acmmU,  aam 

rngmknuf,  asm  (an  A.  F.  vp^S&mg  of  tba 

finiMa^  adKniMit,  aiim  (adieii)^  oibiwfr  (to  adjoumX 

i^  aitig^^ir  (to  adjudge),  ammisier  (ui 

m^si^  mbmsiki  ams  (adyiee),  amsir  (to  adfiac^X 

i),   (^rnkf   t^j^ermer^   affirmaim^   ojfim 

tgmkmmii  signer  (to  agree),  a^,  aider  (to  aid^ 

laBtgrn^  alokr  (to  allot),  i^owtr  (to  aUow),alfai0» 

'4tO(  aaogend),  aaundemmi^  amerciaik^  amermr  (to 

^imcmi^  {to  9jaoixQt),ancesh^{taiiota^ 

%  anmuh  (atmual),  MMMtilif ,  anmdbr^ 

jq|Mrai?r  afparauni  k^  (heir   apparent),  ^^ 

^x^  i||||^(m<»  (appeaianoeX    apporci^ner^   apmimma 

1a^  apmUtkumctf  apfropnadm^  apprtwer  (to 

\-msilfik%  at^iiremmif  iugis  arbi^a  (arbiters),  arma 

i^f^4mr  (to  arraign),  array^m  arere  (in  arrear)^ 

(f»  tif  Of «ciftr,  v.,  arrival^  artun  (arson),  assarik 

h  a<i  «A|r«r,  V;,  aswmr^  osamNee,  asseni^  s*, 

ir^.j«fyili.  (assets),  auigm^  s^  ass^gner,  v.,  ass^m^ 

4mm^0t  (fa  assnage),  asmmpcimj  assmrami^ 

•^.itllch)^  aitaeiimetUf  okM  (attainted),  oiSnii^r,  s^ 

%  aibndrt  (to  attend),  iUinr  (to  attire), 

[^illQpejrX  ^^fdience^  aiuUifiurn  aunU  (aunt),  auienM 

mow  iJtered  to  OK^m/tlr),  atUonU  (M.K 

to  oniiltff^),  auciotiaer  (to  authoriseX 

f,  diwnwr  (to  avow),  ov^ior^  d^^tn^dbr 

ioavardX 
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'  The  above  list  wilt  give^  some  idea  of  tbeobo^^ 

jL  F.  wonk  introduced  from  this  source ;  it  to  iieedkia|Ohg0 

through  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

§  22.    A  list  of  £.  words  of  Anglo-French  origin^  dowiMo 
A>^»  1300,  is  given  in  Appendix  III  to  Morris's  HislOifail 

« 

Outlines  of  English  Accidence.  I  was  much  indebted  to  it  in 
writing  my  Dictionary,  and  Behrens  has  also  made  mudbLOse 
pfit 

Similar  lists,  but  very  brief  ones,  are  given  by  Fritzsd^ 
and  Einenkel  in  Anglia,  vol  v,  pp.  8a  and  94;  but  te 
fullest  list  is  that  compiled  from  all  these  and  other  soaroM 
(including  my  Dictionary),  by  Behrens,  BetfrOge  (as  above^ 
pp.  io-5Sf  where  full  references  are  appended.    Some  of  tlie 
words  found  in  the  various  lists  are  rather  of  Latin  tMit 
of  French  origin ;  thus  elmesse  (Lambeth  Homilies)  is  the  A*  & 
iBimesse,  borrowed  from   Lat.  eUemosyna  directly.    I&t>lki 
same  way,  casiU  may  have  been  taken  immediately  ftomJbii^:^ 
casUllum\  see  vol.  i.  p.  434,  §400.    In  some  caseS|^'ll>Ji^' 
extremely  difiQcult  to  tell  whether  a  word  is  of  Latin  or  A«F« 
origin ;  it  may  even  be  of  both,  i.  e.  the  Latin  word  may  bfene 
been  modified,  either  in  sound  or  sense,  by  the  A.F*  im^  ' 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  word  castle,  and  iHM 
tolerably  certain  that  the  words  al/ar,  angel,  ^iposlle,  ^Mkr^ 
arcle,  deacon,  disciple,  gem,  offer,  and  verse,  a^  found  in  A.&i  . 
were  more  or  less  modified  by  A.  F.  influence.    In  the  saint 
way,  the  A.S.  m6r  (from  Lat.  morus)  was  turned  into  iSst 
unmeaning    mool,  and  produced  the   mod.  E.  nuti-ierr^i 
Indeed,  even  native  English  words  have  sometimes  suffered 
^me  disguise  or  alteration.      Thus  the  A.  S.  w/sle,  m^ 
.waste,  desert,  barren^  was  supplanted  by  the  A.F.  wad^ 
sb.,  a  waste  (S.  R.  p.  48,  a.d.  1278;  G.  6338);  otherwiit 
we  should  all  be  saying  weesl.    The  famous  A.F.  wii|^  , 
wassail  (R.  W.  115,  aj).  1382)  is  a  modification  of  ah-Qlt'  J:^ 
Northumbrian  or  Old  Danish  wcbs  hdl,  corresponding  toli|l|^^-| 
A.S.  wes  hdly '  be  hale  1  be  of  good  health  I '  a  salutation  oseill^V. 
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vmUbm  A.  F.  tbui  IMn ;  die  cUrf 
of  a  few  voids  wUdi  wore 
'finoi  tlie  Vulgate  Version  of  dM  BSde   Jl 
is  fiUtant  fasaS&a  to  dl  early  writers  fieiEi  '- 
in  tfae  Psalms  (dl.  6,  A.V.;  cL  7^  Vi%«K- 
:^lc;^^oiie  of  Ae  A.  S.  veisions  of  Ae  Psslwi^ 
t>^  Thorpe,  has  the  dat  piiMcam  in  this  pisii^gm^ 
^1F4ipttd  has  the  dat  peUkano.    Unless  thete  jl^ 
%«&e  contrary,  I  shall  assume  a  word  ten  te 
Latfai,  wherever  dtfaer  form  will  serve.;   h 
t^  woids  diat  were  borrowed  »ssi»AJlRx/it^  fiooi 
^iMmdfan  Chapter  XIIL 
^IMMEisideiiDg  die  influence  of  Anglo-Frencfa  npoii 
rnotibrget  that  a  nndlar  influence  was  exertMf"^ 
Section;    Numerous  Eni^h  words  iaiWI 
*  An^o-IVendi,  espedaOy  in  the  law-courts,  alulfb 
and  regulations.    The  English  word  4i# 
f*)  i^s  In  such  constant  use  in  matters  rdatiol^^l^;^ 
fUfwiv  feransfonned  into  aopt^  as  if  formed  with  >^ 
^1^  (e£  ^nirtYi  and  this  spelling  became  ficed^ 
^M  use.    Eng^  words  frequenUy  appear  in  tfae 
yih^F;  seitt^Kre*   Thus,  in  the  Liber  Custimianiih; 
about  the  Lorraine  merchants  begins:*^ 
Jj&Oieng  vendront  a  la  Niwe  Were!  ftc.,  Le^ /wfa«l 
shaai  come  to  die  New  Weir  I  &c^   Just  b^Mw, 
'dsm  diey  are  to  wait  for  three  tided  before 
t4Mit;  or,  as  it  is  printed— '  A  attandent  ii.^  ewei 
3ke  mtyst  sentence  begins-^' Dedenz  le  lerm^ 
%«.^widiin  die  term  of  thiee  ^^'vdiere  i&b 
UM*  V^Sbe  A^F.  lewe  means  'water':  and  I 
imjSti0^iO€k..^  above  diiection  to  mean'^-^ 
two  waters  and  a  flood';  where >fei/ 
:0t%inr   I  hawe  no  doubt  at  all  that 
n 


,tj 


.^M 


.1'^ 


f/l 

ml. 


f^ 


>r 


^-         . 


5'^  >  , 


S4       DEscRiPTiON  6f  Amnjo^-^nnmB.     fidug^ 


he  must  have  misread  the  MS.,  or  that  it  is  xblmki^m^$m 
ewes  we  should  sorelf  read  ehbes^  Le.  ebb^  niiioh.^  tt 
Eoffiish  word.    The  old  <&  is  not  at  all  milike  bb;  so.lke 

9 

mistake  is  possible.  'Waters'  makes  no  sense;  but  *^tibi$ 
is  the  very  word  required.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  much 
dearer  records  of  English  words  in  Anglo-French  or  Ladn 
documents  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  I  have  hither 
ftiled  to  find  the  word  wharf  (A.  S.  hwerf,  kwearf)  in 
a  Middle  English  text,  but  I  find  Me  Wherf,"  It.  the  whaii^ 
in  the  Liber  Custumarum,  p.  62.  Old  wills  are  usual^ 
written  in  Latin  or  Anglo-French,  and,  from  the  nature  of  v 
the  case,  they  constandy  introduce  English  words.  We  dws 
learn,  for  example,  that  the  £.  loam^  as  commonly,  usedf  li 
short  for  web-loom,  i.  e.  weaving-loom ;  for  in  the  Testamoite 
Eboracensia,  voL  i.  p.  191,  I  find: — '£t  lego  Kathariaae 
filiae  meae  iUud  instrumentum,  Anglice  weblome^  \xi  quo 
Johannes  maritus  suus  operatur.'  (a.d.  1393.)  Once  mc»e» 
the  A.  S.  wiloc  became  M.£.  wilk^  spelt  wylke  in  the  Proo^ 
torium  Parvulorum  (a.  d.  1440) ;  the  usual  A.  F.  spelling  was 
welk^  plural  welkes  (L.  A.  244 ;  L.  C.  407, 1.  9).  The  usual 
mod.  E.  form  is,  accordingly,  welks  (always  misspelt  nxMb) 
in  polite  society;  but  the  vulgar  name  is  still  wilks^  becsEOSfe 
the  lower  orders  have  best  preserved  the  A.  S.  form.  BaJkjT 
gives  'fcn'/i,  a  cockle,  or  sea-snail'  as  a  Lincolnshire  wodA; 
and  it  occurs  again  in  the  Kentish  Glossary  (Eng.  Diaket 
Society)  and  elsewhere. 

§  24.  Before  giving  a  few  specimens  of  Anglo-Frendi,  it 
will  be  best  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  its  pronunciation.  Hie 
best  general  rule  is  to  say  that  the  pronunciation  of  AngkH 
French  agrees,  almost  exacdy,  with  that  of  the  contempoiai]!^ 
Middle  English,  the  symbols  used  in  both  having,  the  .iaM 
value,  and  both  being  spelt  phonetically.  The  reason  Sm- 
this  is  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries^  ^ 
whole  of  the  English  language  was  respelt  by  scribes  wliQ 
had  been  trained  to  write  out  Anglo-French;  see  voL^Jf 


--..  J».  ii- 


•..-:ii. 


i^P-t;, 


y,    '■ 


-C'f' 


wM  iltdned ;  tbt  A* SL' 4  >>  #i  ^  V^ 

Hie  Cdtic  foims  of  the  Romaa  l^iei%  iNBie 

lint  contineiital  Sdamd  of  tbe  same^  and  tlie,A«  & 

iMW  replaced  by  the  French  fu.     H^&ce,  la 

i||ilii'Aiig^French  and  Middle-En^lidi  we  Ittve 

ippibet;  the  same  letter-forms  and  symbols  ale 

lo  botfii  and  are  used  to  represent,  as  nearijr^as 

isnt  same  sounds.    If  it  were  not  for  the  great 

rb  our  pronunciation,  modem  English  would  be  a 

tttta  modem  French  to  the  prdnunctatioii  le* 

'jf^a^-  as  die  said  changes  mostly  affect  the  irowd^ 

#Br  best  general  guide  will  be  to  sound  die  A.  F. 

in  modem  £f^lish,9ikdthtvcwels  as  ui  modetn 

^m  nther  as  in  modem  Italian.    This  eztriemely 

^/ strange*  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  will  give  a  mvdi 

Iqpl^roadmtttioA  to  the  troth  than  would  be  supp^Ud; 

tilt  be  supplemented  by  a  further  rule,  that  the  tiial 

^lie  sounded  as  a  disdnct  syllable,  as  in  modarti 

A.  few  examples  will  make  this  dearer.    Hie 

/l^md  iarons  is  to  be  pronounced  somewhat  like 

iaceept  diat  die  a  is  like  £.  a  in/aihiri  a  sl^t 

'Hmf-  be  given  to  the  an,  and  the  final  t  should  be 

beaird ;  the  F.  pronunciadcm  is  misleading.    This 

scq^posidon  that  the  accent  was  on  the  a,  as  wan 

lafter  the  case ;  it  had  originally  been  on  die  ^, 

Mce  bmg\  moreover,  the  x  was  origihally  vdee- 

A*  F.  ckarge,  meaning  '  burden^'  is  not  in  the  leaist 

^^lafgi\  on  the  concraiy,  it  is  pronounced  more 

I  only  the  r  shouM  be  trilled,  and  the  final  £ 

^  Itlie  A.  F.  pres.  pL  cansefUeni,  meaning '  they  copi- 

be  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  far^ivr,  L  e. 

^!#d  with  no  suppression  of  the  final  qrltablb 


loo,  p.  469,  L  n.    Mr.  Nicel  notas  that 
tala^  Si  iad  li,  weie  alfeady  nasal  in  the  ele^ 


'-^••V.^r 


■;& 


^= 


*P 


^n 
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^         DESCRIPTION  OE  ANGlXhmSNCm      ^^mtf^^i^ 

or  evm  of  the  final  /•  Such  words  as  ^lairm^maiilfdipof; 
to  contiiiental  French  and  to  the  modem  period  of  £n|^isb| 
in  fact,  this  particular  word  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
hy  Drjden  (Marriage  a-la-Mode,  Act.  iii.  sa  i).  It  mtut  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  both  the  pronunciation  and 
filing  of  Anglo-French  were  constantly,  though  slowl)^ 
dianging ;  consequently,  the  remarks  made  both  here  and 
below  are  only  to  be  taken  as  a  loose  and  approxmaie  guide 
to  the  sounds  which,  most  probably,  were  in  extended  use 
during  the  period  when  English  was  borrowing  many  loanr 
words  from  Anglo-French,  say  about  ia5o-i35o.  One 
corollary  from  the  use  of  the  same  alphabet  for  Anglo-Frendi 
and  English  words  is  of  great  importance,  viz.  that  at  die 
time  when  any  Anglo-French  word  was  borrowed  it  was 
transferred  into  English  with  an  unaliered  spelling,  which  w^% 
however,  have  been  afterwards  slightly  modified.  It  is  cec* 
tunly  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  words  are  q)dt 
precisely  alike  in  both  languages  at  about  the  same  period. 
This  appears  at  once  from  a  glance  at  Miss  Skeat's  Wordr 
list,  where  the  A.  F.,  M.  E.,  and  K  forms  are  given  side  by 
side.  In  many  cases  the  /arms  have  never  changed  at  all.; 
examples  are  habit^  adamant,  advent,  chalice,  malice,  talmi, 
valour,  value,  palmer,  pal/rey,  clamour,  damage,  lamprey,  eur 
sample,  blanket,  all  on  the  first  two  pages.  Of  course  variant 
spellings  of  these  words  are  found  at  different  periods,  but 
ttuch  variations  have  no  important  signification.  I  shall  nov 
attempt  to  describe,  in  a  tentative  and  approximate  manner, 
the  more  usual  and  general  values  of  the  A.  F.  sounds,  fixym 
a  conviction  that  anything  is  better  than  leaving  the  student 
in  the  belief  that  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tb^ 

century;  bat  he  adds  that,  in  all  cases,  the  loss  of  the  following  nasal 
consonant  is  qnite  modem.  The  only  traces  of  it  in  English  oceor  la 
the  nse  oian  for  m,  as  in  rank  for  A.  F.  rem,  and  in  a  few  snch  words 
as  dmttt,  vttuni.  In  the  Chaman  dt  Roland,  the  nasalisation  of  a  and  e 
befoce  m  and  n  is  more  marked  than  that  of  other  Towels. 


.a 'v. 


:  i*.    ^  "^  ,-  '-•         *  w 


^.a'^-^'aI  n''^'-V:>  -^ 


.--»^ 


»u)Ni  M(;u:»H 


r./'fl! 


I,  Sweet's  IfiMTf  of 
l^edfs  Fbst  and  SecomI  Ef^jiyi  ff&atte^ 
_  ^  etc,  the  account  of  Chaucai's  pf&ixosbda^ 
Kr.  B&(  in  my  edition  of  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawea 
iaid  die  account  of  the  same  in  Ten  Brink's  work^c^ 
Spnu;he  und  Verskunst^     Above  aB»  M 
pMSiM  consult. the  observations  on  the  pronunciation  of 
jMded:  of  Normandy,  in  the  pre&ce  to  Exiraiii  4e  la 

Jk  Itaiatid^  e/r.,  by  Gaston  Paris ;  Paris,  i88f . 
lis.  A*  T.  FtonunciatioiL    The  value  of  a  vowel  is 
ilfectedy  as  in  modem  £.,  by  the  position  erf*  the  accent' 
ID  eliminate,  for  the  preaent,  this  source  of  variatbn^ 
[iKiinples  (except  those  of  final  -e)  will  be  so  choden 
vowd  imder  consideration  occurs  ia  an  acceiHed 
»/ unless  die  contrary  be  expressed.    In  describii%  the 
rcnnic  symbols  will  frequtotly  be  used,  as  givi^ 
i  pw  336,  §  310.'    llie  principal  M.  £.  sounds  are  abo^ 
tevoLLp.  340,  §313. 
feOowing  table  shews  the  probable  pronunciation  of 
and  diphthongs : — 


BaOAD-XOMIC 

Symbols^ 

a 

aa 

ai';  laierm 

ail 

e 


Sounds. 

assm  father  {dui  skor^. 
„     £erther. 
„     my  {ihtt  hroader) ;  laimr 

as  hi  {with  open  e)« 
>,  -   x^aw  {Jmt  loader). 
n     m/n. 


^Ippak*  tyaibols  are  founded  on  thoae  of  the  Italian  alphabet ; 
iim  Kwnd  of  E.  ah-ie,  somewhat  shortened.    The  *  hroad- 
aa  appraximate  lystem  for  common  use ;  '  narrow  romic' 
jBm  Sweet's  Haadbo<A  of  Phonetics. 
iiMaiiu  that  aU  oomfainatioos  of  irowd-Ietters  mr^^im^y 
Bat  it  is  a  special  chaiactetisticf  of  A.  F.  that 
(d^^tthcMigSy  sadi  ^  m^U^^^H^^XA simple loof 


.-i*. 


3« 


DBSCRIFTION  OF  ANGLO^I^ENCB. 


A.  F.  Symbols. 
•  (uMocaniid) 


eovoe 


en  (rare) 

1  (jilivi/),  y 

1  (^0H£f),  y 

ie 

o  (sAor^ 

OiiOHg) 

oa(ow) 
XL  {short) 

\L{lat^) 
Hi 


BftoiLD-ftoinc 
Symbols 


(arhk) 
ea;  later  sex 


«i 


o^;  oe;  latest  ee 


cey  ? 

1 

•• 
11 

iee;  later  ee'^ 

o;  aisou  (neaily) 

oo  (^r66) 

oi 

u;  o/x^.  y 

tiu ;  a/so  yy 
yy  (from  yi) ; 
o/x^  oi ' 


Sounds. 

€U  in  h,th£r  (rnot  trUkd). 
long  open  e. 
{Ital.  e-a;  later  as  in 

th^e). 
xi\)ey, 

oh ;  then  as  in  (Fre9teh) 
p^f^ple;   latest  as  in 
G,  see, 
(see  Schwan,  §§  284, 307). 

«     s/t. 
yi     weetL 


99 
99 


» 
99 
99 

99 

99 


hop ;  fvll  (ff^ar/^). 
long  o,  mostly  open, 
rufiae,  boy. 

{oo\.  J 

fuU;    also    as    in    G. 

schftftzen. 
{oo\ ;  also  as  in  G.  grUn. 


^     G.  griin ;  also  E.  haiL 


The  following  consonants  were  used  as  in  modem  English, 
and  need  no  comment ;  b,  d,  f,  j,  k,  ],  m,  n  (slightly  nasal),  p^ 
qu,  r  (trilled),  t,  t,  w,  x.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that « 
is  usually  written  for  v,  especially  between  two  vowels,  and  that 
the  sound  of  y  was  invariably  denoted  by  the  symbol  f'.  Of 
the  rest,  o  was  more  commonly  pronounced  as  in  F.  and  £., 
Le.  as  J  before  e  and  1',  and  as  k  before  other  vowels ;  as  in 
E.  cark^  cell,  cify^  coffin,  curtain,  all  of  which  are  of  A.  F.  origin; 
\f^  the  original  sound  of  c,  before  e  and  f,  was  ts,  as  in  Q.  F. 
and  A.  F.,  which  lasted  till  after  a.  d.  1200.    In  like  manner, 

*  The  M.E.  tpelling  t>,  as  in  /s^  chUf,  Ms  the  resalt  of  the  A.F. 
tmoothing  of  O.  F.  U  (i-ee)  into  (ee).'— Sweet,  Hist  £.  Sounds,  |  597. 

'  See  Sweet,  Hist  £.  Sounds,  %\  595,  596. 

'  ' The  O.  F.  ni  had  generally  the  value  (7i),  as  \sLfruit\  this  dlpfi* 
thoog  was  smoothed  to  (yy)  in  the  £.  pronunciation  of  Frendi.'— >SiiMt 


^rr,.j- 


I'.- 


^^s^^s^m^^ 


^ibmit;  as  in  E.  goO^y  gtm^  gibmi^  gmmm 


rwU^  mof 


or^ :  tad  ire  nu^r  bete 


hitt  faeeome  K /cf/.    In  the  comblnatfaii  jfti, 

'  ftnt  pronoonced  as  «o,  as  in  mod.  £.  angv^^f 

ioppti  the  w  sound  in  guartmtei^  gftard^  gm&i 

metk  (according  to  the  dictionaries)  in  gmnbk 

iiiftk^tii^jB ^ent  in  words  of  Latin  wigin,  suc^  ai 

9pA  ari);  and  was  cioiy  retained  in  words  oC 

'Or^biiySach  as  Aanfy. .  The  a  was  probably  volcedj 

as  s  between  two  vowels  and  in  fiiud  unac* 

before  a  vowel ;  cf.  E.  causes.    In  si,  written 

fawas^earij  lost;  so  that  ule  was  pronounced  {ify. 

\MA  sm(.  sn.    The  s,  when  used  as  a  final! letteiPi! 

proooiinced  as  /r  in  cols.    Thus  the  Lat.  cam 

^lott  of  I,  and  change  of  ^  to  ck)  produced  a.  wont 

Irhieb:  was  written  chanin;  a  spellmg  which  is  nk 

jnodem  French,  though  the  old  pronunciation  ill 

the  use.of  s  (with  the  sound  of  /r)  in  G..2aimi 

:Aid  Ji  kisomecases;  sucha.q>ellingasMygvafli£i 

IS'  found  in  MSS«  of  Chaucer.     Survivals  of 

in  the  A.  F.  Jlz,  a  son,  also  written  ^iM^  as  in 

f  J  and  in  the  A.  F.  assez  or  assetz  (the  same  wc»d 

ig  *  enough '),  preserved,  with  the  old  sound 

|ttAeBiod^.itjj^.    See  luftf/ir  in  the  New  English 


-^' 


;-fi 


I*" 


•aljove  letters,  we  must  not  cmiit  to  mentionihe 

common  combination  ch,  pronounced  as  in  £; 

wotds  of  A.  F.  origin;  and  ph,  pronounced  as 

W^pkuiciem,  a  physician  (B.  L  34),  also  fspA 

^#^^10301) ;  but  ph  only  occurs  in  learned  words. 

A'ia  fate ;  we  find  it  in  the  name  Thomas^  pro* 

fa  dus  case,  with  /,  as  at  present    The 

r,  k  wss  A  ud,  mt  a  later  timc^  it  was  s  in  «U 
Hilt  E.  Soudi,  {  59a. 


-  H- 
.Jr. 


it-  \- 


y 

JL  P.  ui  wa»  origihallf  pronounceS  as  wiitteir,  ie.  mw^^ 
fm}  Mowed  bytk  (in  charge\  but  passed  into  M  (in  4M9 ; 
hence  the  M.  £^  symbol  sch  for  the  sound  ofsk* 

§  80^  I  believe  the  above  notes  will  be  practically  snfficienfe 
for  the  present  purpose ;  more  exact  informationy  on  aoaij^ 
points  at  least,  will  be  found  in  Sweet,  Ellis,  Behrens,  aacl 
Ten  BrinL  It  may,  however,  be  usefully  observed  here  dial 
the  orthography  is  not  always  the  same,  and  that  there  was  a 
strong  tendency,  often  fully  carried  out,  to  change  some  of 
the  old  diphthongs  into  monophthongs,  or  simple  longvowdt^ 
I  here  throw  together  a  few  notes. 

Jdf  eL  At  first  ai  and  ei  were  probably  distinguished,  bat 
there  was  a  tendency  to  confuse  them;  and,  in  later  teste 
Especially,  they  are  confused  accordingly.  See  this  discussed 
in  Ellis,  £.  E.  Pron.  p.  454;  where  the  author  seems  to 
faidine  to  the  belief  that  both  were  merged  in  the  common 
sound  di.  On  the  other  hand.  Ten  Brink  says  (Chancaa 
Sprache,  §  89)  that  at  and  ei  were  both  merged  in  the 
common  sound  H  (with  open  i),  and  that  this  commetf 
sound  was  sometimes  further  changed  into  U  (long  open  if 
So  likewise  M.  Gaston  Paris  notes  that,  even  in  die  lalef 
text  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  ai  became  F.  open  e.  TUs 
latter  opinion  seems  to  me  incontrovertible,  since  we  find 
mise  passing  into  eise^  and  thence  ^  into  eese  (often  written  «m^ 
whence  the  Tudor  E.  case  (^z,  with  open  ^),  and  mod:]b^ 
ease  (iiz). 

AXL  The  use  (iauv&  particularly  noticeable  before  m  and 
n'f  when  followed  by  another  consonant.  We  then  find^i 
strong  tendency  to  alter  the  A.  F.  accented  a  in  €m^  ami  in^ 
aumzndaun.  Hence  we  find  chaumbre  as  well  as  chambri^ 
a  chamber;  daunger  as  well  as  danger;  such  spellings  ant 
common  also  in  M.  £.  Modem  E.  commonly  rejects  ditt 
change,  but  it  occurs  in  daunts  haunt,  vaunl,  sfaami  Uamt 

1  fiat  only  In  some  cases:  we  still  keep  tfoin,  wait.  pOf  wH^  Itbt 
soond  of  t«sif,  weitfPey, 


1'  ^  •  \  .< 


H*^':*9f::^. 


<r/ 


ii^jpis$g&k 


» 

.  tfiftt '  Ac  ftdund'  tfiri'  mw  ch®  t0  tttf^ori||iii- 
jof  tbe  Jvoiral  ;a    Thoiqtk  tie  contoimtilii 
clr.«#B0i0rv€d  tbdr  8Gaiid»;  in^ead  of  be&ig  'iQil 
iRiyitlie  Towek  n  and  e  (/md  ^&^uifm>9)  i»A 
m  Nonnan  before  m  and  ««     This  wip  j)^ 
|oat  in  A.  F.,  since  E.  shows  but  s%ht  traceaiif  ^i|^ 
iioiilid  of  short  c  varied;  being  sometiniei^  OPM 
Ji^iii^  sometimes  dose  (as  in-¥.  ^  or  ibe 
'jflgf,.  of  the  diphthong  heard  in  K  (key),  and  si^afi^ 
^s  or  obscure  (as  at  the  end  of  G.  Soma  or  i^  Aie 
l>n  Brink  (Chancers  Sprache,  §  86)  states  tbal 
#.  ipas  close  at  the  end  of  the  first  unaccarttpd 
^0(  Ea  wordi  as  in  dc-gree,  th-partenyr^-questen^y  weak 
unaccented  syllable,  as  in  chap^-Uin^  remrt-mmmfi 
1^  ai|d  ppeii  ia  a  'closed^'  s^UabLe,  as  in  merf^, 
Con^are  the  observatbns  of  M*  Gaston  Psxia. 
open  e  occurs  in  re-saun,  si-^aun^  from  the  older 
riisaun^  soisatm^  seisoun;  spelt  reasoH,  set^on 
r^^  kMDg  dose  e  occurs  at  the  end  of  an  accented 
licfore  another  vowel^  as  in  cri-a^fyfr-e  (fom  sjrl- 
J^eo^  Ten  Brink,  as  above.    Also  at  tlw  end  of 
^^ip^pds  as  d^ee,  see  (of  a  bishop),  where  the  mod.  £» 
^|l?ipfnunciation  (ii). 

Iipsal  sound  of  e  before  m  or  n  seems  to  have  been 

f  at  any  rate,  the  traces  of  it  are  very  slight.    We 

r^  that  m  has  become  ois  in  £.  standard^  rdniy 

\uimdardf  renc;  but  this  change  is  very  rare. 

vowels  were  originally  distinct;  the  vocalisation 

.loss  of  ^  in  Lat.  kgaiis  gave  the  A  F.  forms 

]^  «0.soon  became  a  monophthong,  producing 

^iSar  (ft^V  ^^  open  e;  whence  mod.  E,  /fo/  (Jijl)*. 
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dofsd  or  termiiiated  by  a  oonsonaat;  otherwiie 
^i»  ia  E.  H»  Umr.    See  f  47. 
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XL  Prc^jerly  a  4liphthong,  widi  die  stress  <m:«;  it 
times  passed  into  a  long  open  ^;  see  At  *- 

XOy  OeV  Chiefly  in  the  ^otA  people^  which  stQl  retains  the 
symbol  The  later  sound  was  like  that  heard  in  F.  peu^^  a#i 
then  it  became  a  monophthong,  which  accounts  for  the  M.  K 
f^  ^ee'pld),  whence  the  mod.  £.  pronunciation  (pii'pQ. 

I,  T.  The  symbols  i  and  y  were  completely  conftned, 
probably  becatise  the  sounds  of  A.  S.  i  and  A.  S.  y  had 
become  confused  also.  The  use  of  >^  for  t'was  often  due  to 
a  striving  after  graphic  distinctness,  since  hym  is  clearer 
to  the  eye  than  him^  which  might,  in  a  MS.,  be  read  as  hsM. 
They  are  often  interchanged  in  A.F. ;  thus  we  findj^iSf  for 
pik  {piiee) ;  as  in  L.  232.  In  some  M.  E.  MSS.,  there  was 
a  tendency  to  use>^  for  long  f ,  and  f  for  the  short  one. 

le.  The  i  was  a  mere  glide,  and  the  accent  was  on  the  e. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  produce  a  monophthong,  viz.  long 
close  e,  which  has  regularly  become  (ii)  in  modem  £.  Thus 
A.  F.  grief  is  now  pronounced  (griif).  See  Ten  Brink,  as 
above,  §  67.  ' 

O.  The  short  0  is  very  troublesome,  as  it  often  cannot  be 
separated  from  short  u.  This  will  be  considered  more  fully 
below.  The  use  of  0  for  u  was  particularly  common  befoRf 
m,  Uy  and  u  (=2^);  because  the  graphic  combinations  iMi, 
Ml,  and  uu^  were  likely  to  be  indistinct  This  use  of  0  for  ti 
was  extended  to  native  words  ;  hence  the  A.  S.  sunu  became 
M.  £.  sane^  and  is  still  spelt  son.  See  Ten  Brink,  as  above, 
§  86 ;  Sweet,  Hist,  of  E.  Sounds,  §  595. 

Ou  (ow).  The  symbol  ou  mostly  denoted  simple  long 
«,  as  in  mod.  E.  soup  (suup) ;  hence,  in  M.  £.,  the  symbol 
ou  was  in  constant  use  to  denote  that  soimd  even  in  native 
words.  Before  a  vowel  (chiefly)  we  find  ow  written  for  ou,  as 
in  A.  F.  avower  (avuu*er),  to  avow;  Y.  a.  63.  Hence  ow  fw 
finiil(win£. 

XT.  Used  to  denote  both  u  zxiAy  (Ger.  U\  whether  short 
or  long ;  and  it  is  often. difficult  to  distinguish  between  thenL 
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«ha«  Latk  has  bog  ar  (fl)|  or  iomtilbaei 
^  as  in  ovr^  (kjy  *ra)y  from  L.«ira. 
ilrib  IB  that  mod  E.  haft  (yuu)  for  thb  latto 
ptrw  (kymur,  pyuur);  A«F,  r«fv»  pmr  (kjrjriQ, 

^phthong  arosQ  from  the  combination  of  an 
u  (Ger.  U)  with  a  short  i ;  it  soon  became 
bjr  the  loss  of  the  latter  element,  so  that  its 
id  was  that  of  the  G.  £  in  grUn.    This  awkwaid 
vis.  Ae  symbol  m',   seems  to  have  been  a 
l^iaeto  A.F.,  so  that  it  was  also  used  for  m',  whjch 
representative  in  £.    The  chief  example  of  the 
;|OqNI  ^  in  A«F.y^^  (^0^  hut  the  somid  was 
and  tamed  in  to  (3^111),  as  above,  or,  after  an  r, 
(m).;  hence  £•  (fruut).    An  example  of  the  latter 
in  A.  F.  bruUUr^  M.£.  hruUm^  hrmlm^  K  hraU. 
[i^Miancteristic  specimens  of  A.  F.  will  be  given  in  the 
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j||if  Id  poiitioa/  ie.  before  two  oontoiiiats,  was  loiiietfaiMs  loog^ 
^^Skm^woA  fometiiiies  short,  as  In  Lat.  mAUum ;  and  was 
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iiDQfdiiigly.    Hcnoe  O.  F.  mil  (nyl)  and  mcfUt  (mult). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Specimens  of  Anolo-Frenoh. 

§  27.  As  a  few  selected  specimens  of  Anglo-French  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  its  spelling  and  general  appearance  tban' 
any  description,  I  here  give  some  examples  of  it,  with  trans- 
lations.    I  afterwards  add  notes  on  the  pronunciation. 

A.  From  the  Iawi  of  Williaiii  I. 

• 

The  first  extract  is  taken  from  the  Laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  printed  in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Insti- 
tutes of  England,  2  vols.  1840;  vol.  L  p.  466.  The  MS.  is 
not  contemporary,  but  it  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ex- 
hibits several  archaic  forms,  with  ftiU  inflexions.  Observe, 
e.  g.  gran/ad^  in  the  past  tense  singular,  third  person ;  later 
form,  granta.  I  may  add  that  there  is  also  a  Latin  text  of 
these  Laws,  which  helps  to  explain  many  of  the  phrases  here 
employed. 

[Title.]  Cez  sunt  les  leis  e  les  custumes  que  li  reis  WiIImim 
grantad  al  pople  de  Engleterre,  apres  le  cunquest  de  la  tern ; 
iceles  meimes  que  li  reis  Edward,  sun  cusin,  tint  devant  luL 

L  Ceo  est  a  sauer  :  Pais  a  seinte  iglise.  De  quel  forfeit  que 
hom  fet  oust,  e  il  poust  uenir  a  seinte  iglise,  oust  pais  de  uie  ede 

[Title.]  These  are  the  laws  and  the  customs  which  King 
William  granted  to  the  people  of  England,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  land ;  the  very  same  which  King  Edward,  his  cousin,  had 
before  him. 

L  This  is  to  wit :  Peace  to  holy  church  !  For  whatever  sris- 
deed  that  a  man  may  have  committed,  if  he  could  come  into  holy 
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sareit  priS|  e  cent  sous  le  forfeits  e  de  meie 

iz;  edechapdeyX.ftoc». 

ia  pais  le  rei,  en  MercAetu  lakey  cent  slntt  let 

i  6t  Mem/arg  t  dt  BgwBXt  porpcoae,   led  pBSk 

k  rd.  £  si  aucuns  ttesconte  n  proaost  mesfi^  at 

ta  inde  [Lai.  text  bailie],  e  de  ceo  seit  atdnt  deaaat 

|l||ISBit  est  a  duble  de  ceo  que  anter  fust  forfeit.    £  ki 

Jl^lr  enfireint  la  pais  le  rd,  set  uint  llures  e  quatre  le^ 

Viet  let  forles  le  rei  ki  aferent  al  uescnnte,  s3.  sous  eh 

iUIr,  e  L  sous  en  West^sexene  lake,   £  cU  francs  hom 

^iiNRA^  •  Mfiltf,  e  Mf  ^tim^  e  imfrngm-thsofi  se  U  est 

«  ft  teit  mit  en  foifdt  el  cunte,  afert  al  os  It  uescun^ 

j^jdet  xL  tffifi :  e  de  cd  hume  Id  ceste  franchise  nen  ad» 

De  ces  xxxii^  auerad  le  uescunte  al  os  le  rei,  x.  or^s^ 

]4m  have  peace,  of  life  and  of  member  [Urn})].    Aa4 
kpr  hand  on  him  who  has  sought  mother  church, 
■^  be  cathedral,  or  abbey,  or  church  of  religion,  let  him 
tiiat  whidi  he  may  have  taken,  and  a  hundred 
at  fwlek ;  and  (if  it  be)  from  the  mother  church  of  th^ 
and  if  from  a  chapel,  lo  shillings, 
whoever  breaks  the  king's  peace,  within  ibi^M49xia$f 
^strict  where  the  Mercian  law  is  respected],  loo 
(be)  the  amends.    So  also  as  to  hemfare  [invasion  of 
e]  and  for  premeditated  lying  in  wait    This  |^ 
Wl&e  crown  of  the  king.    And  if  any  sheriff  or  provost 
^te  men  of  his  end  (bailiwick),  and  be  convicted  Off 
liMf  jattke^  the  forfeit  is  double  that  which  another 

And  whoever,  within  the  Dtme-UoK 
f^^  Danish  law],  breaks  the  king's  peace,  seven  score 
M4  ^^^  0>^)  the  amends  ;  and  the  king's  forfdts,  whidi 
Iq:  the  sheriff,  40  shillings  in  the  Mercian4aw^  and  50 
t'^UMi  West^Sax&H'law.    And  as  for  a  free  man  who 
'^hit  of  holding  pleas]  and  idc  [privilege  of  holding 
UU  (taking  of  toll,  and  exemption  from  toll]  and 
Id  deal  with  serfr,  and  their  diildren  and  propertyj 
[power  to  try  thieves  taken  within  his  juris- 
ts hnpleaded,  and  he  be  put  in  forfeit  in  the 
ff(<he  forfeit)  bdongs  to  the  use  of  the  sheriff;  vis. 
iM^  sometoes  9o«^]  m^SbtJkme^imm^ 
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e dl Id le pldt aaerad deiedne ners hiiy zii. tffvf ;  eksdonr'ttt 
ki  fiu  il  meindiay  les  sc  tff«r«    Ceo  est  en  Da^  laMi* 

and,  for  that  man  who  has  not  this  firanchise,  32  aras.  Of  these 
32  arasy  the  sheriff  shaU  have  for  the  king's  use  lo  ormi ;  and  he 
who  shall  have  brought  the  plea  against  him,  la  aras\  and  the 
lord  within  whose  feud  [jurisdiction]  he  resides,  the  10  ^rmt. 
This  is  in  the  Dcuu-law, 

§  28.  The  spelling  of  the  above  passage  is  very  archaic 
We  still  find  graniad  in  place  of  the  later  grania ;  horn  for  mv  ; 
pais  for  later  peis^  pees ;  etc  The  pronundadon  does  not 
really  require  much  explanation ;  the  words  are  probably  to 
be  sounded  as  written,  keeping  the  Italian  values  for  the 
vowels,  pronoundng  all  the  letters  (such  as  final  ^,  j/  in 
^ungues/,  /  in  fin/),  and  making  the  final  ^,  as  in  igUse^  a 
distinct  syllable.  Final  s,  as  explained  above  (see  §  24),  was 
is;  so  that  Ces  was  pronounced  as  Ceis  (sets);  cf. /brfat 
xsforfets*  The  final  s  in  lets  was  probably  sounded  as 
%  before  the  following  vowel,  viz.  in  the  word  e.  Bnt» 
in  reis  (Lat.  reo^  the  s  was  no  doubt  voiceless.  The 
Sjmtibol  qu  was  mosdy  sounded  as  in  £.  queen  \  but  idie 
frequent  alternative  spellings  ke,  ki,  for  que,  qui,  show  that 
qu  had  passed  over  to  the  mod.  F.  ^-sound  in  a  few  ver^ 
conmion  words  connected  with  the  relative  pronoun ;  hence 
quU  was  really  kU.  Even  in  the  word  quatre,  *  four/  the  same 
change  took  place,  sooner  or  later;  this  is  proved  by  die 
existence  of  E.  ca/er,  meaning  '  four,'  used  in  dice-play.  I 
think  the  rest  of  the  sounds  can  be  made  out,  nearly,  by  help 
of  the  indications  given  in  §§  24,  25. 

§  28.  The  words  marked  by  the  use  of  italics  are  of  A.  SL 
origin ;  it  has  already  been  explained  that  such  words  are  of 
fi*equent  occurrence  in  A.  F.  hws.  If  we  note  the  mod..  E. 
words  due  to  A.  F.  words  occurring  in  the  above  extract,  we 
at  once  observe  the  following  instances.  Custume,  custom ; 
granUr,  to  grant ;  pople,  people  (borrowed  by  £.  from  the 
later  A.F.  people) \  sunquest,  conquest;  cusin,  cousin; 
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|MHiA;.£fti;^y  chapd;  ^mumk*,  ameodai 

await ;  ofrxmry  croim ;  iMfam4r»  ^ni^ 

pfovost*;  aUm/f  altainted;  wsiisi,  jostiet; 

rf/jNMhr,  cater  (§  a8);  /rancs,  frank;  ift^mitt,  tE> 

i|  «^  wr';  firmuhut^  franchise ;  pUai^  plea ;  diriSm^t 

*|  jumwry  senioFy  seigneur;  ;ftf  (also/^,  fie£ 

riHir  &at  q^men  has  introduced  us  to  the  older  forms 

Afa^  mod.  E.  words.    This  should  suffice  to  show 

importance  of  this  much-neglected  language. 

die  correspondence  is  so  dose  that  little  need 

The  great  antiquity  of  such  a  word  %AfranchU€  is 

;iiOtiQe.    Observe  the  pronunciation  of  the  r>l ;  it  is 

to  sound  it  here  asM,  asif  it  were  mere  modem 

The  word  requiring  most  explanation  is  vUcounL 

^ipewers  to  A.F.  mscmie  (S.  R.  a8,  a.d.  ia7g)»  in 

;  Ate  t  was  earif  lost  in  pronunciation.    This  is  shown 

liL,  Tf.  9>diing  vicank  (Y.  a,  7).    Thence,  the  develqp- 

ibe  I  ^  into  the  mod.  £.  i  (ai)  is  regular ;  and  the 

of  A.  F.«»  (also  written  «if,  mm)  in  the  comhina^ 

MM/,  is  also  regular. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  second  extract,  ta^en  from 

piitoije  dea  Engles,  bjr  Gefirei  Gaimar,  ed.  Wright 

Sodetjr,  XS50),  p.  182 ;  frt»n  a  MS.  of  the  thir- 

\mpSBaacjf  though  the  period  of  composition  was  about 
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1^  nptin  answen  to  M.  E.  ngmrm,  Chanoer,  C.  T.  8306 : 
It*  ^^^  (liading  with  thert).  Of  these,  npurm  is  from  rv- 
ripdn  answeis  to  rtptUr^  the  ist  pers.  sing,  of  the  pveseot 
'"QXkt  aequirt)  hate  been  inflvenoed  hj  the  Lat.  spelling, 
liad/y^^  (with/as  9)  in  A.S. 
iSi^  aaswfsing  phonetically  to  A.  F.  t»  (Lat  usum)  seems 
III90  employed  to*tianslate  A.  F.  ar,  ois  (Lat.  cpms) ;  the 
^licBefit' ;  see  Snpp.  to  my  Diet,  and  cd.,  p.  83a. 

r,  ?*  Q.  L  4*  40;  from  A.  F.  durrtiNir^  dmiftif,  later 
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ixSo.  The  extract  describes  the  comSnaxX  ot  die  NonBiii 
champion  Taillefer  at  the  battle  of  Hastings;  and  it  it  te-^ 
markable  that  it  does  not  say  a  single  word  about  his  dngi^g 
the  Song  of  Roland,  according  to  the  common  story. 

B.  ThNXBOL  Qefflrei  Gaimar't  Ohronldle. 

Quant  les  escheles  sunt  rengees. 

£  del  ferir  aparilleeSi 

Mult  i  out  genz  dambesdous  parz ; 

De  hardement  semblent  leoparz.  5270 

Un  des  Franceis  done  se  hasta, 

Devant  les  altres  chevalcha. 

Taillefer  ert  cU  apelez, 

Joglere  estait,  hard!  asez; 

Armas  aveit  e  bon  cheval, 

Si  ert  hardiz  e  noble  vassal. 

Devant  les  altres  oil  se  mist ; 

Devant  Engleis  merveilles  fist. 

Sa  lance  prist  par  la  tuet, 

Com  si  90  fust  un  bastunet;  5289 

Encontremont  halt  le  geta 

E  par  le  fer  receue  Pa. 

Trais  fez  issi  geta  sa  lance ; 

When  the  squadrons  are  ranged, 

And  apparelled  for  the  onset, 

There  were  many  men  on  both  sides ; 

For  hardiness,  they  seemed  leopards.  5370 

One  of  the  French  then  made  baste. 

Before  the  others  he  rode. 

Taillefer  this  man  was  called, 

A  juggler  (jester)  was  he,  very  hardy; 

Arms  had  he,  and  a  good  horse. 

And  he  was  a  hardy  and  noble  vassaL 

Before  the  others  this  man  put  himself; 

Before  the  English  he  performed  marvels, 

His  lance  he  took  by  the  handle 

As  if  it  had  been  a  small  stick ;  5280 

Up  aloft  he  threw  it  high, 

And  by  the  iron  he  has  caught  it 

Three  times  he  thus  threw  his  lance ; 
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Finad  le  ocnrs  tm  ^  naffinu 

Pttis  Irast  s'espee,  arere  vinty 

Geta  s^espee  k'il  tint 

£nocx&tiemont»  puis  la  receit. 

L^in  dit  a  Faltre,  Id  90  veit,  5290 

Ke  ^  estait  enchantement 

Ke  cil  fesait  devant  la  gent. 

Quant  treis  faiz  out  gete  Pespeei 

Le  chevaly  od  g^e  baiee, 

Vers  les  Engleis  vint  a  esleise  ; 

Si  i  ad  atquanz  ki  quident  estre  mange. 

Pur  le  cheval  ki  issi  baiout 

Le  jugleor  apris  li  out ; 

De  Pespee  fiert  un  Engleis ; 

Le  potng  11  £ait  voler  mands.  5300 

Altre  en  fiert  tant  cum  il  pout; 

Mai  guerdon  le  jor  en  out ; 

Car  les  Engleis,  de  totes  pan, 
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The  fourth  time,  he  advances  very  near. 
Amongst  the  English  he  launched  it, 
Amid  the  body  he  wounded  one  with  it. 
Then  he  drew  his  sword,  came  back  again. 
Threw  his  sword  which  he  held 
Up  aloft,  and  then  catches  it. 
One  says  to  the  other,  on  seeing  this,  5290 

That  this  was  enchantment 
Which  he  did  before  the  people. 
When  three  times  he  had  thrown  the  sword, 
horse,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
the  English  went,  at  Aili  gallop. 
v!^^  And  there  are  some  who  expect  to  be  eaten, 
« -   Tor  (by)  the  horse,  who  thus  opened  his  mouth ; 
r^Klfee  jtigfler  had  taught  him  (his  horse)  it. 
vf^li  the  sword  he  strikes  an  Englishman, 
^^||i'  makes  his  fist  fly  off  at  once.  5300 

he  strikes  with  it  as  hard  as  he  could; 
foetdon  that  day  he  had  for  it* 
^Mi  Sai^hi  firom  all  sides^ 
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Li  knoeot  gavoiocs  e  dar% 
Lui  oscistsent  e  scm  destrer; 
Mar  demanda  le  colp  primer  t 

Launch  (hurl)  at  him  javelins  and  darts ; 
They  killed  him  and  his  destrere  (horse); 
To  his  hurt  he  demanded  the  first  stroke! 

§  8L  The  metre  employed  is  the  line  of  eight  syllables. 
A  nonnal  line  is  the  sixth :  Devdnt  |  les  H  |  tres  ch6  \  valch&O* 
Sometimes  there  is  a  ninth  unaccented  syllable,  as  in  the 
first  two  lines  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  The 
editor  has  probably  slighdy  modified  the  spelling ;  the  MSS. 
have  deuanf,  not  dtDoni,  He  lias  also  added  accents,  which 
the  MSS.  do  not  employ,  and  which  I  omit  I  suppose  that 
rengees  was  pronounced  renge-ks  {rornic  ranjee'ez).  The  ou 
may  be  sounded  as  (uu).  Observe  z^is  in  parz^parts^ 
znd  genz— gents.  We  may  also  profitably  notice  the  elision 
of  final  e  in  jogiere;  the  dissyllabic  Armes;  the  trisyllabic 
Taill-e-fer^  jugUor  \  and  the  quadrisyllable  enchani-e-nuni. 
Eri^JjsX,  era/;  (w/=Lat.  hahuU\  od^laX.  apud;  Jiert^hsit 
feriL  The  E.  words  illustrated  are :  range^  apparel^  party 
kopard^  hasie  Juggler  ^  hardy  ^  assets,  arms,  chwal-  (in  chival-fy)^ 
noUe,  vassal,  marvel,  lance,  bastan  (in  heraldry),  jet,  ream^ 
quart,  advance,  corse,  arrear,  enchant-ment,  gules  (in  heraldry)^ 
mange{r\  mange,  guerdon,  launch  (to  throw),  darts,  destrere- 
(Chaucer),  demand,  Uamhesdous  is  an  instructive  word;  it 
stands  for  de  amies  dous,  '  of  both  two.'  Dous  answers  to 
Central  F.  deus,  which  gave  us  the  mod.  E.  deuce^  used  in 
dice-play  to  signify  '  two ' ;  whilst  amhes  (Lat.  amhd)  is  also 
written  ames\  hence  ames  ace^  'both  aces',  *  double  aces^  in 
Shak.  AlVs  Well,  ii.  3,  85. 

§  82.  In  Wright's  Political  Songs,  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  in  1839,  there  are  several  characteristic  pieces.  I 
quote  just  a  few  lines  from  '  The  Outlaw's  Song  of  Traille- 
baston,'  imagined  to  have  been  written  by  an  outlaw  in  a 
wood  with  reference  to  the  Law  of  Trailbaston  (April  ^ 
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)•    The  (mOftw  iodiD]^^ 
i  to  jdn  him  in  the  wood-  (ronhicBng  us  df 
7?,  Act  li.  8C.  s).    He  adds  tibat  his  song^  was 
s  wood^  and  cast  into  the  hqsfawaj  for  men 
date  of  the  MS.  is  about  1310-20. 

O.  Aom  the  Outlaw's  Bong. 


articles  de  TrayUebastoun ; 
ioi  meisoies,  de  Dieu  eit  makirsQixn 
de  primes  grants  del  oommissioun  I 
en  ascuns  des  points  n'est  mie  resoun. 

^  je  Todeim  mon  garscnm  chastier 
one  bolfe  on  de  dens,  pur  ly  amender, 
SMi  belera  biUs^  e  me  firad  atachier, 

isse  de  prisone  ransomi  grant  doner  •  • 

me  tendroi  antre  bois  sur  (suz  ?)  le  jdyf  umbray; 
&UGete  ne  nuUe  male  lay; 
bois  de  Bdregard,  on  vole  le  jay^ 

mssinoie  touz  jours  santz  dtiay.  ... 

r)  are  the  articles  of  TratllebasUMia ; 
Unf  hittBiell^  may  he  have  God's  curse 
irst  granted  such  a  commission ; 
the  points  (of  it)  there  is  no  reason  at  all 


to  diasdse  my  boy 
il  bofiet  or  two»  for  to  amend  him, 
ote  a  bill  against  me,  and  will  cause  me  to  be 


I*  •  ■  • 


I  issue  from  prison,  to  give  a  great  ransom. 

keep  me  among  the  woods,  under  the 


fidsenessy  and  no  bad  law; 
'jdf  Beam^^faid,  where  flies  the  jay, 

sings  always  without  eeailng.  . 
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Je  pri  tote  bone  gent  qe  pur  moi  vueiUoit  prier, 
Qe  je  pos  a  mon  pais  aler  e  chyvaucher; 
Unqe  ne  fu  homicide,  certes  a  moun  voler, 
Ne  mal  robberes«  pur  gent  damager. 

iCest  17m  fust  fet  al  bois  desouz  un  lorer; 
La  chaunte  merle,  russinole,  e  cyre(?)^  Tesperver; 
Escrit  estoit  en  parchemyn  pur  mout  remenbrer, 
£  gitte  en  haut  chemyn,  qe  um  le  dust  trover. 

I  pray  all  good  people  that  they  will  pray  for  me. 
That  I  may  be  able  to  go  and  ride  to  my  country; 
Never  was  I  a  homicide,  at  least  by  design. 
Nor  an  evil  robber,  to  do  people  damage. 

This  rime  was  made  in  the  wood  beneath  a  bay-tree; 
There  sings  the  blackbird,  the  nightingale,  and  the  sparxow- 

hawk  cries  (?), 
It  was  written  on  parchment,  to  be  well  remembered. 
And  cast  into  the  highway,  that  some  one  should  find  it 

§  88.  The  above  piece  is  written  in  the  usual  Alexandrine 
line  of  twelve  syllables  (normally) ;  the  lines  must  be  read 
deliberately^  with  a  pause  in  the  middle.  Some  lines  seem 
rugged  and  imperfect ;  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  finished 
performance,  though  it  has  some  interest.  A  normal  Ime 
is : — '  La  n'^  I  a  fau  |  cet^  |  ne  ntil  |  le  m&  |  le  Uy.'  Rm-^ 
sinoU  has  but  three  syllables,  the  final  e  being  idle.  In 
Trayllehasioun^  ^eyll  expresses  the  sound  of  /  moAilU  Qj). 
Qe  is  for  Ke;  and  probably  Quar  (as  being  a  common 
word)  was  Kar.  Mie  has  two  syllables ;  as :  mi^-e.  Frai 
is  for  fer-ad,  'has  to  make,  will  make.'  The  following  are 
the  modem  E.  words  which  are  here  illustrated :  ariUU^^ 
save,  malison, grants  commission,  point,  reason,  M.  E.  chasfy  (to 

^  Mr.  Wright  prints  eyre,  and  explains  it  by  'cries,'  followed  by  a  note 
of  interrogation.  I  can  find  no  sack  verb ;  periiapt  it  is  a'meie  ndt^ 
print  for  cfye  ;  or  e  eyre  is  for  ecyre,  Cf.  O.  F.  escirer,  to  tear,  loiAi 
and  mod«  F.  ddchirer. 
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W.friHT^  %  oommon  spdtfiiig)^  homicide^  mU^ 

t  iawMgi^  laurei^  merle^  parckmeni  (with  ^tomn 

mimndm^  jii  (to  throw).    As  to  our  rh^mi^  it  iii 

i&  fte;  bitt  the  A.  F.  #7^  (riim)  is  cognate,  bdi^ 

c»rigiii;  so  that  the  two  forms  altogether  Ooin* 

,  I  Bttjr  here  add  that  this  same  poem  gives  us  other 

forms,  such  as :  robberie,  robbery ;  tervir^  to  server 

sbP^  lord;  pees^  peace;  jurcur^  a  juror;    mmuuUf 

Vp^y  {nety;  sauveU^  safety;  truelie^  cruelty;  r^* 

to  return ;  isckyne,  chine ;  comencer,  to  commence  7 

merchants;  raiai  fro^cciaun,  royal  protection; 

I  ^  indite  ^  indict;    bes/e  savage,  savage    beairt; 

§  jiisdces  (judges);  garde,  guard;  purger,  to  purge; 

wmsqyu^  to  suffer   mis-ease;  penqume^  penance; 

«^  deliverance;  fol,  a  fool;  jd(^^,  sage  (wise); 

qutrage;    lignage,  Imeage;    engager,  to  engage; 

$10  acquit;  chaiel,  chattel  (property);  grace^  grace; 

't  to  approach;  sauver,  to  save;  ^/s  (son);  iwoye, 

'%i^^iafit^  varying ;  compagnoun,  companion ;  archefye^ 

I'cimpagniii  company;  foUe,  folly;  pork  (a  pig); 

V  conspirator ;  ySiffx,  false  (Lowland  ^,/ause). 
liow  the  e  in  £.  Kmage  (A.F.  lignage)  and  the  f  in  £. 
(A.  F.  ctn^gnoun)  were  introduced  in  order  to 
aibct  of  the  sound  of  the  A.  F.  gn. 
%next  give  a  few  lines  from  *  Britton/  one  of  our 
-writers,  as  edited  by  F.  M.  Nichols,  in  a  vols ; 
M65fe     The  subject  is  the  manner  in  which  a 
gMbit  Aould  be  fought,  in  cases  of  appeal,  betweesi 
and  defendant^*    The  text  is  of  the  early  part  of 
century* 

list  Sbk.  a  Hen.  VI,  Act  U.  k.  3  >  hitter  put 
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IX  Aom  *  BtitUm,  toL  i.  p.  107. 

Puis  voisent  combatrei  annex  sauntz  feer  et  sAuntz  lin^  ar- 
more,  a  testes  descovertes,  et  a  meyns  nues,  et  a  peez,  oveke 
dens  bastoims  comuz  de  une  longore,  e  chescun  de  eux  ove  tin 
e9co  a  iiiL  comers,  sauntz  autre  armure  dunt  nul  ne  peut  autre 
giever ;  et  si  nul  eyt  autre  armure  sur  ly  muscee,  et  de  ceo  ett 
greve  soen  adversarie,  ou  profert  de  grever,  si  soit  cum  serm  dit 
entre  les  batayls  de  pletz  de  terre. 

£t  si  le  defendour  se  peuse  defendre  jekes  autant  qe  homme 
puse  ver  les  esteyles  el  firmament,  et  demaunde  jugement  si 
plus  deyve  combatre,  si  voloms  qe  pur  le  defendaunt  se  passe 
jugement ;  et  ausi  en  totes  batayles  de  champiouns ;  et  le  i^»el- 
our  en  felonie  soit  comande  a  la  prisoun. 

Then  let  them  go  to  fight,  armed  without  iron  and  withoat 
light  armour,  with  heads  uncovered,  with  hands  bare  and  on 
foot,  with  two  staves,  tipped  with  horn,  of  the  same  length,  and 
each  of  them  with  a  shield  with  four  comers,  without  other  armour 
wherewith  the  one  [lit  no  one]  may  be  [lit  not  be]  able  to  barm 
the  other ;  and  if  one  (of  them)  have  other  armour  [i.e.  arms] 
concealed  upon  him,  and  therewith  have  harmed,  or  offers  to 
harm,  his  adversary,  let  it  be  so  done  as  shall  be  said  in  treating 
of  battles  concerning  pleas  about  land. 

And  if  the  defendant  be  able  to  defend  himself  until  men  can 
see  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  demands  judgment  as  to 
whether  he  ought  to  fight  any  more,  we  will  thus :  that  judgment 
be  passed  for  the  defendant;  and  so  in  all  battles  between 
champions ;  and  let  the  appellor,  in  (the  case  of)  felony,  be 
conmiitted  to  prison. 

§  86.  No  doubt  the  editor  has  substituted  v  for  u,  and  y 
for  f ,  in  the  MS.  We'may  note  that,  in  the  word  peez^ '  fe^,' 
the  z  probably  stands  for  /s  (cf.  Schwan,  §  163);  or  it  Biay 
mean  no  more  than  z,  which  is  a  common  value  of  it  in  the 
later  texts.  The  use  of  /s  for  z,  in  sautUz,  shows  that  its  old  nse 
was  passing  away.  Ove  is  equivalent  to  Lat.  apud  haCf  and 
means  '  with.'  El  is  a  contraction  for  en  U^^m  the.'  The 
words  illustrated  are  combat,  v.,  armed ,  sans  (without),  armmtr^ 
discover,  corner, grieve^  prov.  £.  mouch  (to  hide,  play,  truant; 
cf.  A.  F.  muscee),  adversary,  proffer,  baitle,  plea,  defender^  de* 
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'^^eir-bobks  of  Ediwd  I  are  es^iaU^  vi^^ 
fejpd  tenns  and  phrases;  besides  wUcb  ma^y 
ate  also  contained  there.    Bat  as  k  is  difficuK 
#  f998age  of  general  interest,  I  pass  <hi  to  the  txr 
iRj^Hpable  books  of  the  GildhaU  of  Londoa,  ^ 
Jjtbmmod  Liber  Costiimaniin.    These  aie  of  later  dale. 
With  good  iU^tratipns  of  words  and  phm^es, 
^^wing  much  light  on  the  ordinances  of  t|ie  city 
libl^  optoms  by  which  its  trade  was  ^  regulated.    One 
mustsuflfce;  but  the  reader  should  remark  ttuu, 
jl  was  because  the  order  of  words  in  English  affect 
Ai^flo^Fjenchy  or  vice  versd^  there  is  an  txinnufy 
air  about  the  whole  passage;  and  we  ma^y^  be  quite 
U  this  late  date,  the  writer  knew  his  English  per* 
yipw^    It  cau  be  translated  almost  word  for  wor4    ^be 
\^^Sbm  was  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley  (Record  Series)^  1^859 ; 
^I0tk  c^impled  in  1419  from  oMer  materials.    The  date 
passfige  quoted  is  13^3;  p.  400.    It  is  thoioaghly 
•Ukc.  ' 

9.  Vrom  tlie  Zdber  Albua. 

nulle  brocour  se  medle  de  nulle  manure  brocage,  sil  ne 
Its  et  Junes  devaunt  lez  Mair  et  Aadermans ;  et  qih 
le  vendour  et  lachatour  ensemble,  come  en  k>ur  suie- 
fdt^  pleioemttit  est  compris.    £t  outre  ceo,  qe  chescon 
^tl«leve  suffidantz  plegges,  qil  ne  se  mellcra  de  iaire  nulle 
de  usurer  sur  peyne  de  paier  .c  llvres  a  la  Chambre,  et 
^^jmi  ^coure  la  peyne  en  la  suisdite  ordinance  compris.  Et 

)0f0L  ao  bioker  meddle  with  any  manner  (of)  brokerage, 

hp  accepted  and  sworn  before  the  Mayor  and  the  Al- 

i  i  |md  that  they  bring  the  vendor  and  the  buyer  together, 

oaths  more  fully  is  comprised.    And  beyond  this,  that 

ind  sufficient  pledges,  that  he  will  not  meddle  irith 

^ii)r  pt  no)  bargain  of  usury,  on  pain  of  paying  100 

^ilht  CiMOiber,  and  also  of  iacunring  the  penaky  m 
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%\  ascim  sache  asoin  homme  deinxdn  faire  enccmtre  ascpn  des 
pointz  suisditz,  £eice  ent  assavoir  lex  Maire  et  Aldimnans  a  la 
dite  dtee.  £t  si  le  trespassour  ent  soit  oonvictei  le  cerdfiant 
avera  la  quarte  partie  de  la  fyn  pur  soun  travaille. 

above-said  ordinance  comprised.  And  if  anyone  know  of  any 
man,  a  denizen,  doing  contrary  to  any  of  the  points  aforesaid, 
let  him  do  to  wit  of  it  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  said  dty. 
And  if  the  trespasser  be  convicted  thereof,  the  (person  so)  certi- 
fying shall  have  the  fourth  part  of  the  fine  for  his  trouble. 

§  87.  It  may  be  noted  that  s  in  the  combination  xii ,  vi2. 
in  anument^  was  wholly  silent,  and  the  effect  was  only  to 
lengthen  the  preceding  vowel ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  si 
and  sm\  as  in  isle^  £.  isle ;  blasmerj  £.  blame,  LachaUmr  is 
for  le  achatouTy  *  the  buyer*.  The  form  mi  helps  to  show  the 
etymology  of  F.  en^  viz.  from  Lat.  mde.  Assavoir  is  for  a 
savoir^  'to  know'.  The  z  in  lez  is  here  a  mere  0,  not  /r.  The 
termination  -our  in  vendour  is,  in  this  word,  now  written  -^ar ; 
and,  though  of  Latin  origin,  it  was  so  thoroughly  identified 
in  the  English  mind  with  the  A.  S.  suffix  -ere,  £.  -er,  that  we 
now  incorrectly  write  broker ^  trespasser,  etc.,  without  the  least 
compunction.     See  Broker  in  the  New  E.  Dictionary. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  reader  who  glances  over  the  pre- 
ceding extracts  with  any  degree  of  attention  or  curiosity, 
will  be  prompt  to  admit  my  main  proposition;  that,  if 
we  are  to  gain  any  light  upon  our  early  French  words,  it  is 
useless  to  consult  mere  modem  French  for  the  purpose^ 
And  if  we  once  begin  to  consult  Old  French  at  all,  we  may 
just  as  well  consult  our  own  Anglo-Yitxi^  books  at  once,  as 
the  material  is  abundant  and  excellent  of  its  kind,  besides 
being  written  with  precisely  the  very  symbols  which  were 
employed  for  Middle  English,  so  that  the  old  spelling  is 
at  once  intelligible  to  any  one  who  can  read  our'  own 
thirteenth-century  literature. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  consider  the  general  laws 
which  regulate  the  changes  produced  in  the  forms  of  A.F* 
words  by  the  powerful  effect  of  the  English  accent. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


fff 


or  THx  Englisb  Acckmt. 


considering  the  peculiarities  of  the  English 
as  lestdting  from  those  founcl  in  A.  F.  forms, 
WDvenieht  to  consider  the  changes  of  a  more 
iiiteiiibter  iMiiich  readily  took  place  in  words  bor^ 
A;F.  into  the  M*E.  vocabulary.     The  most 
iMiiesce  wfakh  operated  immediately  upon  such 
faroduoed  hj  the  peculiarity  of  the  Englidi 
easily  brought  about  several  curious  transf<»r- 


jy^ 


•French  accent  was  probably  not  very  strongly 
^iSid  it  finequently  fell  upon  syllables  in  which,  to  an 
it  seemed  strange  and  inconvenient.     Thb 
muaif  instances,  from  the  retention  of  the  Latin 
^^^nms  the  Lat.  accusative  raHdnem  was  shortened 
iff!.  #ienlito  (r^u'n),  retaining  the  principal  accent 
word.     Hence  we  find  resihtn  at  the  end 
Sne  in  Extract  C  (§  32).    But  the  English 
^it^^  in  throwing  back  the  accent  of  uncom- 
'iNffistaiitives  on  to  an  earlier  syllable.    Hence, 
tog  the  word  resmn  into  Middle  English,  the 
iHofk  soon  became  intolerable,  and  there  was 
icy  to  turn  it  into  r/son  (r^'zun),  the  latter 
shortened  by  the   lack  of  stress.    Hence 
tSisan  (rii*zn)  is  the  natural  result;  it  could 
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sooentiuitiqn  is»  limply,  that  the  nudn  accent  £dli 
petralt  it  loog;  otherwice  on  the  antepemilt.* — 
SmmtbtHc.  m  Grttkmntl iMin,  p.  084. 
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not  weU  become  anything  else.  In  Chaucer's  time  the 
accent  upon  this  word  (and  many  others  of  the  like 
kind)  was  still  unfixed ;  and  the  poet  artfully  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  use  whichever  form  haj^ns, 
at  the  moment,  to  be  more  convenient.  Thus,  in  the 
Monkes  Tale,  B.  3408,  we  find  the  line : — 

Til  that  he  knew,  by  grace  and  by  res6un — 

riming  with  hahitacioun^  etc.  But  in  the  Clerk's  Prologue, 
E.  25,  we  find  :— 

As  far  as  rdsoun  axeth,  hardily. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  examples.  I  have 
already  noted,  in  my  Introduction  to  Chaucer's  Prioiesaes 
Tale,  etc.,  p.  Ixv,  that  *  honour,  in  B.  1654,  is  followed  l)y 
Mnaur  in  the  very  next  line;  and  z^zm, /^riun^  in  1.  3185, 
with  the  -€  suppressed,  becomes  y^A^^  only  six  lines  low^ 
(1.  3 1 91)  with  the  e  sounded.'  The  order  of  forms  in  these 
other  words  is  just  the  same  as  before.  The  Lat  ace. 
hon^rem  produced  the  A.  F.  honour  (onuu'r),  which  became 
the  E.  Adnour;  and  the  Lzt. /or/^na  produced  the  A*F» 
foriUn-e  (fortyyn^),  which  became  the  E.  fdrturu^  vulgarly 
/Muri  or  fdriiri.  The  importance  of  considering  the  e£Gept 
of  the  E.  accent  must  be  obvious,  as  it  sways  the  whole  of 
the  language. 

§  88.  For  full  det£uls  concerning  English  accentuation, 
see  Koch,  Grammaitk,  i.  149 ;  especially  his  remarks  on  the 
accentuation  of  words  of  Latin  and  French  origin,  p»  zjo. 
Only  some  of  the  more  important  results  will  be  given  here; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  consult  my  former  remarks  on  the 
effect  of  the  E.  accent,  in  vol.  i.  ch.  25. 

The  English  accent  is  one  of  great  force.  It  falb  so 
heavily  upon  the  stressed  syllable  that  the  unstressed  syllable 
is  frequently  lightened  and  reduced  to  comparative  unim- 
portance. Hence,  in  words  that  terminate  in  liquidsi  the 
vowel  preceding  the  liquid  is  absolutely  lost  in  pronunci$itiQ|i| 
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ire  redlice^  Hi  |Mettee,  Id  tlie 

I^B^g/iBftj  be  iKTritten— ^bdt*I),  {Mta^ 

The  Anglo-FVeneii  Accent  w$s  macli  lattiEe 

Ikmiffwed  words  were 'made  to  confinm  tt>  die 

^iMiliii  wlii(^  often  produced  some  radier  vldait 

In  tbe  case  of  dissyllabic  uncompoonded  svb* 

tte  usaal  rale  is,  as  stated  above,  that  Englndi 

46  icceni  the  former  syllable;  hence  we  saj  rAsoft, 

"tSmiidt  eihmtFy^  ff(y,  without  any  regard  to  the  fact 

{,  the  accent  was  on  the  latter  flyllaUe. 

^#iie  ilf  eomponnd  substantives,  in  which  tlM  former 

a^innmon  prefix,  there  is  much  divergence  of  u^. 

the  M.  £.  accent  in  such  words  as  advUe,  afitir^ 

^§^4iM^  thspdir,  disidsey  disMss^  exc^s^  redr/ss\  but 

are,  after' all,  not  veiy  common.    Ei^lish  does 

iMitate  to  accent  even  the  prefix,  as  in  decent^  ddotni, 

iimfmi^  desert,  distance,  /xphii,  inquest ^  n&nage,  pMi, 

prMne€\  all  words  of  early  introduction.    See  the 

bidex  to  Miss  Skeat's  Word-list    The  leason 

variation  must  be  sought  for  in  the  history  and  use 

r'WCffd;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  some  at  least 

'ifetHier  set  of  words  have  been  influenced  by  the  accent 

verbs.    Thus  advice^  exc/ss  are  naturally  associated 

verbs  advise,  exc/ed;  whilst  decrie^  defdulty  despdir, 

%fidriss,  can  be  used  as  verbs  also.    Disease  has  the 

^^'litoenl  as  disiased\   and  affair  was  originally  two 

t'%Qtds  (a/oire),  the  latter  being  a  verb.    We  cannot 

IfeiOjconsider  the  accent  on  substantives  apart  from 

^verbs. 

F^Sa  borrowing  words  from  fcM'eign  languages,  by  far 

fmmber  of  such  importations  are  substantives. 

KW^iP^^  borrow  verbs,  except  from  French  and  Latin, 

i|  jBOly  ptoperiy  praerved  wlieD  a  vowd  follcmi ;  as  in  '  the 
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(So       EFFECTS  OF  THE  ENmJSB  ACCENT.    iCmkM^ 

and  veiy  few  of  our  verbs  are  of  late  French  origou  With 
Anglo-French  the  case  is  different  It  is  one  great  mark  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  Anglo-French  and  Middle 
Epglish  were  blended,  that  we  borrowed  A.  F.  verbs  in  large 
numbers  and  without  hesitation,  though  they  were  invariably 
forced  into  agreement  with  the  laws  of  English  grammar, 
being  all  treated  as  weak  verbs,  with  the  pt.  t  in  -ede  or  -^^ 
and  the  pp.  in  -ed.  Our  grammars  usually  draw  attention  to 
the  distinction  made  in  modem  English  between  the  sub- 
stantives dccen/,  cSlleci,  cdnflici,  c6wvict^  tdrment^  etc.,  and  the 
verbs  to  accint^  coU/ct,  conflUty  canvfct,  form/n/^;  but  they  do 
not  usually  assign  any  reason.  It  obviously  arose  from  the 
fact  that,  in  such  a  verb  as  c<mv&/,  the  M.  E.  form  was  not 
originally  dissyllabic  in  the  Midland  dialect,  but  made  the 
infinitive  mood  as  conv/rfen,  whilst  the  pt.  t.  and  pp.  were  (and 
are)  c(mv/rUd,znd  the  pres.  pt.  was  (and  is)  ccnv&ting.  Owing 
to  the  constant  use  of  the  past  tense,  and  of  the  past  and 
present  participles  of  such  verbs,  it  was  obviously  incon- 
venient to  throw  back  the  accent;  such  forms  as  c^noerUd 
and  converting  would  require  a  long  time  to  bring  them  aboutj^ 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  proceeded  so  far,  though  we  may  do 
so  in  the  future.'  The  old  verb  to  ix(le,  for  example,  as  ia 
Rich.  II.  i.  3.  283,  has  the  pp.  /xiVd  even  in  Macb.  v.  8.  66  \ 
because  the  pp.  sufiix  -ed  had  been  reduced  to  -d.  But  in  the 
sb.  cdnveriy  the  accent  was  naturally  thrown  back,  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  substantives  of  A.  S.  origin,  such  as  fdthom^ 
mSiheTy  and  the  like.  Hence  the  substantives  and  verbs  were 
launched  upon  the  language  under  different  conditions ;  and 
the  distinction  which  thus  naturally  arose,  being  kept  up  by 
the  continued  use  of  such  forms  as  conv&ted^  conJUctit^^ 
condiuUd^  etc.,  was  retained,  for  convenience,  as  a  mode  of 
distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  speech.  In  other  caseSy 
as  in  dis/ase,  the  substantive  was  affected  by  the  verb;  th^ 

^  See  the  lift  in  Koch,  Grammatik,  i.  194. 

'  Shakespcftre  has  dmnrtite ;  K.  John,  ▼.  i.  19. 
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Iff  ibe  8tthBtaiitivey  as  ia  Anki   ICndl 

gktlKtoteHy;  we  shall  have  to  a8oertai%  ill  e«dl 

subitaative  or  the  verb  is  dkler,  and  iMeb 

use*    Even  die  form  of  the  prefix  and  tin 

pUtih  ihe  word  is  compounded,  maj  make  a  diffn^ 

aU  these  things  are  considered,  die  existiiig 

ia  use  cease  to  cause  any  surprise ;  and  th^ 

Her  dspbt,  be  accounted  for. 

F^lbe  diange  of  accent,  in  such  cases  as  the  abovei. 

liiange  in  the  appearance  of  the  written  word,  it 

j^nm  us.  any  trouble  in  ascertaining  etymologic* 

;are  Jnftances  in  which  the  force  of  the  Engfob 

done  vi(dence  to  the  very  forms  themselves,  and 

JMie  doubt  or  difficulty.    Unstressed  syllables 

f0.  sKgbt  that  they  may  disappear  altogether^    The 

Mph  disai^iearance  may  be  considered  under  the 

Aphagresis^  Apocope^  or  Syncope^  according  as  tlie 

at  the  beginning,  the  end,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 


^%.  mpnitOTcria,    Examples  are  given  by  Behrens» 

V4Gle«,  p*  64;  but  many  of  them  involve  words  now 

wliich  it  is  not  my  intention  to  consider.    When 

is  such  that  the  loss  is  confined  to  a  single 

vowel,  such  as  a-  or  -^,  it  is  called  by  Dr.  Murray 

raanle  of  apktsis  (vol  i.  p.  385);  and  this  is  the 

^laqr  in  wiikh  such  loss  can  take  place. 

Qoas  of  initial  vowel).     Loss  of  a-.    Examples 

,t  provisions,  delicacies,  short  for  acaies^  which 

New  £•  Diet.    Mend,  short  for  amende  from  A.  F. 

JIR.  S3  (A.n.  1275).    jPeai,{o{  bells),  formerly 
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JImiI  m€mHd  qrllaMcs  do  not  diiappear.,  Hc&oetheold 
is  derifed  from  Mr.  Ouiram  leqniies  tliat  (hUram  wtt 
;  wmch  is  incredible.    Bat  the  eredulooi  do  not 
t^iMittn  liMMMi'wimljmt  fo  tfacir  £iith. 
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(ft       EFFECTS  OF  ims  MNCUSff  ACCENT.     CCun  Vv 

M.K  ^^,  lit.  an  appeid,  from  A.F.  apd,  Y.  tf.  313. 
Pert,  ahown  by  Dr.  Murray  (s.  v.  n/^i)  to  stand  for  aperi,^ 
formerly  used  in  the  same  sense  of '  forward  in  manner,  bok), 
insolent';  as  in:  'With  proude  wordes  aperi,  that  passetfa 
his  rule ' ;  Ploughman's  Crede,  1.  54 1 ;  from  A.  F.  aperi,  lit 
*  open,'  hence, '  rude.' '  Pose^  verb,  from  M.  £.  aposen ;  see 
Appose  in  the  New  £.  Dictionary.  Prentice,  the  same  as 
e(pprenHce\  M.  E.  preniys^  apreniys  (P.  PL);  from  A.F. 
aprenHZy  L.  A.  272.  Tire,  in  the  sense  of  *  attire,'  v.,  2  Kings 
ix.  30 ;  M.  £•  tyr,  atir,  s.,  attire,  (Will,  of  Paleme) ;  from 
A.  P.  atirer,  aitirer,  S.  R.  103,  L.  374.  Vamp,  the  fore-part 
of  a  boot  or  shoe ;  M.£.  uaumpez  (plural),  Ancren  Riwle,  p. 
4S0;  from  A.F.  *avauntped*siO.F.  avamipied  (Godefroy); 
a  compound  of  avaunt,  before,  in  front,  and  ped,  foot 
Vawm^d,  vamvard,  short  for  vani-warde  (Rob.  of  GloQC. 
7478);  and  this  for  avani-warde,  from  A.F.  avani,  be* 
fore,  fore,  and  warde,  guard.  So  also  crew;  see  Accrue,  ^ 
in  the  New  £.  Dictionary. 

Loss  of  e-.  Loss  of  e  occurs  in  A.  S.  hiscop,  from  Lat 
episcopus.  Similarly,  in  words  of  A.  F.  origin,  we  find  neipe 
for  escape,  from  A.  F.  escaper,  verb ;  where  the  prefix  is  pro- 
bably es"  (Lat  ex-),  so  that  the  e  was  here  essential.  Bat  wt 
must  also  remember  that  the  French  had .  a  difficulty  in 
sounding  the  initial  sc,  sp,  si,  in  Latin  words,  and  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  prefixing  an  inorganic  e^  TheEogliih 
had  no  such  difficulty,  but  preferred  such  initial  sounds,  10 
that    they  naturally  dropped   this   needless   vowel-soniKL 

*  So  in  my  Dictionary,  partially;  but  I  also  suggested  a  deriTatiop 
from  W.  pert.  This  is  wrong ;  the  W.  word  is  probably  borrowed 
(with  many  more)  from  M.  £. 

*  Godefroy  (O.  F.  Diet)  giyes,  as  meanings  of  apert,  'Indisctvt,  hst^ 
pndent,  efTront^.'    And  cf.  £.  mal-apert. 

*  The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  theoretical ;  however  sttue  we 
may  be  of  a  particular  form,  we  cannot  always  find  it  in  the  ertaat  l&S. 
We  are  sue  of  this  form  because  its  equiyalent  occurs  in  O.  F. 

*  We  even  find  A.  F.  espr^  representing  £.  sprat ;  L.  A.  545. 
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P«&  t78|  and  A^F.  agtiUr^'B^t^  A 

#ie  pte&i  «f^  i»  redoeed  ta  /<    Helmte 

«irtdii»  parallel  Ibnus  as  the  foHowing:  9s 

4wmtt,  £.  scmf,  V. ;  F.  ichafoad^  l^sti^fM^ 

W»  ^iU^ofpif  IB,,  fcarf^  s.;  F.  ichors^  E.  uan€% 
&  di^;  F.  Schauder,  E.  jrai^;  F.  ^A<^,  S. 
':0biikrf  from  the  same  sourte  as  E.  xZn/Sr,  M.E« 
r,  Miiior  Poems);  F.  /cole,  E.  schcol;  F.  /^ 
^iibi ;  F.  /arnie,  E.  ^^/  (as  a  nautical  word) ;  P. 
f^Ao  lisleB^  £.  scotdf  s.;    F.  /cran,  E.  ^rr^vn;    F. 
;  F.  /Itrwam,  E.  scrivmef ;  F.  ^(Wi,  E.  ^^^ttf ;; 
'^  etntry  in  a  prison-book,  E  scroti]  F.  /crcmtia^ 
SMk.  KL  John,  iL  i.  373 ;  F.  icume^  E.  xn^si ;  F. 
Jfc  Mir;  F.  icusson,  E.  scuiche&n^  escukAeon;  P. 
Ifif»n^    Of  words  beginning  nHth  i;^  and  si  it  may 
flieiitfoa  P.  /parifiny  E.  j;^ii» ;  F.  iUtbli^  £.  jAiMr. 
the  B.  presents  the  older  form,  and  approacbsi 
to  the  ofiginaL 
'ottr  present  pnrpose  it  makes  no  difference  whethet 
fi|i«SSi^itial  or  itoorganic,  so  that  all  the  cases  may  be 
llogetber.    We  thns  see  that  the  following  derimtiims 
Scamdal^  M.K  scamUe,  from  A.F.  *  escandk^ 
(Bargaj).    Scantling  (dimension  of  timber), 
s^m^Umsp  as  given  hy  Palsgrave,  who  has  '  Scandoa 
^jrifilbi  ischmtHlkm'i    M.E.  scanlilon^  a  carpenter'^) 
MoBEL  cS  the  Rose,  7066;^  A.  P.  escaunHhun^  di- 
L.A.  278.    Scape,  escape  \  A.  F.  escaper  (above). 
$e9rsi  AF.  escars^  Be.  603;  scarcify^  AF. 
iSrorZe^  A  P.  iror/f/,  escarUL     Scholar,  M.E, 
^jit^P^  ocvifrr.    Scorch  is  probably  of  Teut  origin  (see 
lor.  Diet,  and  ed.  p%  836),  but  seems  to  have  been 
^Iq^^F.  iscwrcker,  to  strips  flajr^  E.  C-  3747*  L.  ^. 
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300.  Scom^  a.  M.E.  skom^  also  uhomf  uiarm;  j^F, 
escAarmr,  v.,  to  scorn.  Scourge,  M.£*  samrge,  satrgi; 
A.  F.  escurge,  C.  A.  1500.  Scoui,  s. ;  from  A.  F.  esamter^  to 
listen.  Scrtvetirer,  M.  £.  scrwein  (Chaucer),  mod.  £,  -«r 
added ;  A.  F.  escrivtin^  Scroll,  dimin.  of  M.  £.  scrow^ 
scraue ;  cf.  £.  escrow^  a  deed  delivered  on  condition ;  A.  F. 
escrou-et^  S.  R.  190  (a.  d.  1322),  dimin.  of  O.  F.  escroe,  a 
shred,  piece  of  parchment  (Godefroy).  Scukheon,  escutcheon ; 
A.  F.  escuchoun,  L.  358.  Skirmsh,  v.,  from  A.  F.  eskermm^, 
inceptive  stem  of  A.  F.  eskermir,  to  fence,  L.  C.  282.  The 
sb.  skirmish  answers  to  A.  F.  escarmuche,  a  skirmish,  P.  N. 
an.  Slander,  M.E.  sclandre  (Ch.),  sclaundre  (WycL); 
A.F.  esclandre,  esclaundre,  S,  R,  34  X a.  d.  1275),  Here  the 
somid  of  scl  (del)  passed  into  that  of  shl  (shl),  and  then  into 
simple  sL  Similarly  we  have  slave  from  A.  F.  escUwe,  unless 
it  was  borrowed  in  later  times  from  F.  esclave  (Cotgrave). 
Slice,  M.  £.  slice^  sclice ;  cf.  A.  F.  esclicuns,  splinters  (£.  C% 
276),  from  O.  F.  esclice,  a  slice  (Godefroy).  Space,  A.E» 
espace.  Spawn,  v.,  put  for  *  spaund;  from  A.  F.  espaundre,  to 
spread,  to  spawn,  Wright's  Vocab.  i.  164,  where  the  word  is 
glossed  (in  the  MS.)  by  scheden  his  roune,  i.  e.  shed  his  ro^ 
(misprinted  him  frome) ;  A.  F.  espandre,  to  shed,  Vie  de 
St  Auban.  Special,  A.  F.  especial,  Y,/.  55.  Specicdfy,  A.  Fi 
tspecialte,  \,/.  53.  Specify,  A.  F.  specefier,  especefier,  Spicery^ 
A.  F.  spicerie,  L.  A.  224;  spelt  especerie,  B.  i.  96.  Spine,  % 
thorn ;  A.  F.  espine,  K  C.  765.  Spirit,  A.  F.  spirit.  Be.  450, 
also  espirit,  S.  R.  126  (a.  d.  1297).  Spiritual,  A.F.  «a;^nrh> 
/va/,  Y.  b.  489 ;  so  also  A.  F.  espiritualte  (spiritualty),  ibid. 
Spoils,  s.,  pi.,  A.  F.  espoilles,  C.  A.  1327.  Spouse,  s.,  A.F. 
espuse,  s.  fem.,  £.  C.  3883 ;  espouse,  L.  320.  iSj^,  «i;f^, 
A.  F.  espier  (above).  Squash,  v.,  A.  F.  esquacher ;  in  B.  L 
314,  the  pp.  esquachi  occurs  in  the  sense  of  'rent,'  or 
'  torn,'  as  a  various  reading  for  rout  (broken) ;  in  £.  CX 
260,  the  infin.  esquessir  means  '  to  crush.'  Squire,  esqmre^ 
A.F.  esquier^  P.  S.  127.      Squirrel,  A.F.  *esquirel,  only  in 
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L»    4Y^     Simdatd  (of  mdMOse),  i^V^ 
lb  R«  985  (a.d.  1340).    aSteii^  a  po(^  AiFi^ 
It  QiiUX  Y.  4. 4SI ;  also,  t^ofigf  Y.  a,  415  (an 
^^S^  (<rf  wares).  A,  F.  uU^le,  S.  R,  93«i| 
j^iM  die  Statute  of  Staples,  a.d,  1353.    S^^ 
^f^t  A,F.  «f^  (rank),  S.  K.  za6.    .SMr»» 
f»  L.   R.  74«     .SKi/tf/^r,  A.  F.  x/ii/iK/;   atahti. 
:^^  ttfyndOer,  U  ^.  430.    Skrling  (c6in),  A.P; 
yL|^&  R.  132  (a. d.  1299).    The  siews  in  Soutfawark'-, 
*"  Jff  (f^Mtves  in  the  Liber  Albus,  p.  977 ;  see  SUw 
^^09  8.,  A.  F.  es/ar  (fanning  stocky  B*  ii« »• 
K ;  A.  F.  e^Me  (historjr),  P.  N.  454.*  Sfimr;  s.^ 
limiift  of  battle  (obsolete,  but  oonunon  in  Spenser), 
'     ;  A.F.  eslur,  battle,  &   1893.*     5/<w/,  A.F. 
fSodbfroy);  the  adv.  fsiauiemini^  stoutlj,  occvrs  i^ii 
C3iron.  of  London,  p.  91.    Shinr^  fodder  fi)r 
^iskmer^  mstenanoe,  Y.  a.  X9« '  Straini  v.;  A. P^ 
strains  (infin.  etiratndre),  L«  188.    Siraii,  adf* 
'ipL  P»  «f/r^,  earlier  eslraiU  (fern,  form),  S.  R.  13a 
1^9);  cf.  A.  P.  esiraiiemint,  straitlj,  L.  C  1891  P.  C. 
JL  1^6.    Sirangi^  A.  F.  estrange^  L.  W.  23.    Strangle^ 
flTy  Be.  za86.    <S/ra^,  s.,  A.  P.  j/ro^,  L.  C.  434, 
U  B.  i.  67.      Sirtfe,  A.  P.  «r//^  L.  C.  ai ;  E.  G. 
A,  P.  «/Srib<r,  W.  W.  5390,  L.  R.  76.    Siniy, 
ft^  a  reverie,  £.  C.  ia96 ;  eshtdier^  v.,  L.  b.  no. 

difficult  ^tie.    If  it  ii  really  deriTied  from  a  wora 

/  tlie  accent  mnat  hate  shifted  from  istirHmg  to 

piii%  an*  1247,  laeiitiona  'mooeta  EsUrU9tg9rum* i 

t 

'^fiyWMb ;  and  thefcfoie  a  dosl)kt  0^ 

ishirm,ftomCSlormi  cL  oat  jXauit^*tioi sUrm 
of  fiad  a»,  cC  F.  twr,  L.  nirmem. 
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SH^.  ft,  A«  F..«Mi{^|t«  W«  i9t  (a.  9.  I3|^H  ^''^^il^  ^«  ^' 
atdFi  F.  C.  Si.  J^tm^  A.  F.  ukmar,  B.  C  aSo ;  fee  JSSsitwtr 
ifi  Gockfroy.^    «SAyr^vMi»  A.  V.  esintrgteuHf  B.  i.  69* 

}  48.  AphMvetis  (continued).  I  now  pass  on  to  exaai* 
pleB  in  which  an  initial  sjUabley  consisting  of  more  tbaa 
a  single  vowel,  has  been  lost 

Loss  of  a/'.  'E./tqy^  offray^  A.  F.  iXffrai  de  la  pees,  a  breadi 
Of  the  peace,  S.R.  25^  (a.  d.  1328),  also  iffrat\  a  better 
fonn,  L.  C.  684* 

Loss  of  de-,  H"  (esp.  before  sf),    'E./ence^  short  for  de-fmee^ 

A.  F.  defence,  defense.  'E, fend,  fender,  short  for  defend^  de^ 
fendir ;  from  A.  F.  defendfe,  v.  £.  spend,  short  for  di-spend] 
'  we  even  find  A.  S.  spendan,  from  Lat.  di-spendere.    £.  spender, 

for  di'Spender,  M.  £.  despendour  (Ch.),  A.  F.  despendeour,  L.  C. 
18.  £•  Spencer,  Spenser  (as.  a  surname),  M.  £.  De^encerp 
Rob.  Glouc.  1.  1 1720,  A.F.  k  Despenser,  L.C.  211 ;  cf.  Lat 
Dispensaior,  L.C.  28.  £.  spiie,  despite,  M.  £.  desptt,  A.^. 
despii,  S.  R.  31 ;  cf.  the  phrase  en  despii,  in  spite,  P.  N.  488. 
£.  spk^  \  as  in  splayfooted,  short  for  display  y  M.  £.  dispHapekt 
despiayen  (Gower,  ii.  143)  A.  F.  desplayer,  L.  C.  148,  desfiUuir, 

B.  i  354,  desplier,  S.  R.  186  (a.  d.  1322).  £.  sport,  di-spoi^^ 
A. P.  desport  (mirth),  L.C.  219.  To  these  add,  that  ^oH^ 
stress,  were  confused  with  despoil,  distress.  M.  £.  stroll  m 
destroien  (destroy),  is  not  uncommon. 

Loss  ofenr,  £.  gin,  a  trap,  short  for  en-gin,  and  a  dbi^tet 
cH  ingine,  M.  £.  engin,  engine,  A.  F.  engin,  an  implement^  £• 
C*  37699  engine,  S.  R.  247  (a.d.  1325).  £.  santftie^  am 
en^sample,  A.  F.  ensample,  S.  R.  104  (a.  d.  1285).  / 

Ziix^  ^^-.  £.  cheater,  short  for  escheater,  one  who^jrAiOJSr 
(whence  the  verb  to  cheat);  formed  from  escheat,  s.^  li.lB« 

^  See  Astom,  Astaned,  Astonud^  Astcnish  in  the  N.E.  Diet  \\ 

*  'There  stood  the  Fiend,  and  ttopt  their  pansffe  eof^ ' 

And  4;^/9vV|f  foorth  her  filthy  armes  beknit  with  Snakes  iiumt.^|»;  f|^ 

GMing,tr.^0vid^iiet.V9^ 
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^biltei  ^Adt)i  kL  f  sji.    C3hefti  If  liedy^ 
<4Mf  M.£.  rA«^;  Co^fiaw  glv«i  Ibtf  (XF^^ 

rMI  iMaitiob  to  tbe  &ct  that  &e  kifig  wm  fat  69m 

i^i^  dkdt  WW  irfterwards  extended  lo  aiqr  Uni 

J  Godefroy  gives  essunples  of  O.F.  escAtt  lH 

,  and  even  of  booty  taken  in  battle.    'The 

^  jiii-itfr  tai-sig&  refers  to  the  M.  E.  ckeker,  a  ciieai* 

iM>  find  M^lL^ckiier,  fuller  fi^in  escMere,  tlft 

V  named  from  die  checkered  doth  on  whidi 

0mm  calculated  by  means  of  counters;  cf.  A.t. 

dioqaered,  R.  W.  35  (a.  n.  1360) ;  A.  F.  escheker^ 

9  &  R.  3a  (a.  d;  I S75).    Chine^  for  escAme,  A.  F. 

iad^  P.  S.  933. 

|f  (j|)»-.  £.  sfitol,  spittal,  spitHe,  as  in  the  SfiMals^ 

telween  Braemar  and  Blairgowrie,  M.  E.  sp&ti,  a 

Jmetta  Riwie,  p.  148 ;  A.  F.  haspiial^  Y.  a.  181 ; 

have  been  accented  as  hosfUai  in  M.E.,  and 

lid  been  accented  as  Aos;^'M/ in  A.  F. 

gf  (l)j^.  E.  irifpiy^  M.E.  dropisy^  drapecy.  Cursor 
18^9,  short  for ^i^r^xf' (same  reference),  fuller  form 
;  A.  F.  not  fimnd;  F.  fydropisie. 

I^pooqpe.    The  loss  of  a  letter  or  letters  at  the  end 

SO  common  that  it  hardly  needs  illustration  i  nor 

iiaeresis,  materially  alter  the  word's  i4>pearance. 

of  all  is  the  loss  of  final  -«  after  it  had  ceased  to 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  really  means 

iiiliole  syllable.    Thus  E.  beast^/easif  are  mono* 


f*» 


■-:--m-r 


'0lekii  k  icgnltr.  M.  Gaitoii  Puis  notes  Uuit,  in  the 
laUali  flud  gnttnnh  an  loit  befeve  the  pL  ntfbt  /; 
^  €9lp^  ckUf,  udue^  and  the  adj.  Utmtt  as  fomlag 
tWki^  guJUf,  Uam.    See  his  dbsemtioni^  tn  Fret  ta 
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ift       MFFECK  OF  Tm.MNmjSH  ACCENT.    £Oii|^ 

sjdbtUti;  wb^eas  M«E.  and  A«F,  buH^fiti^  wete  di»^ 
qdlalHCt  So  also,  in  such  a  case  zAfortitm^  the  finals  is 
now  mute ;  but  it  was  once  sounded^  as  in  M.  £.  and  A^  F. 
/mrhm^i  which  was  trisyllabic. 

It  is  impoKtant  to  notice- that  the  M.  £.  and  A.  F.  snfSx  -^9 
-y^^  formed  fwo  syllables ;  modem  £•  retains  the  -^y^  bat 
drops  the  -e.    Examples  are  numerous,  as  in  the  following 


The  following  words  all  toA  in  -y-e  in  Chaucer,  and  hi 
-fW  iq  A.F.;  vis.  cfuvalry^  company^  conspiracy^  courk^ 
(M.E.  curUiiye^  A.F.  curksie\  tmy^fdony^foUy  (M.£.y%^, 
A.  Y./oUe\  ghdUmy  (M.  £.  glotanye^  A.  F.  giotonu),  jioimtsy 
(M.£.  lahusye^jaiausyei  A.F.  gehusie),  mala^^  melody^ 
mimirelsy  (M.E.  and  A.F.  mmstralcye\  remedy^  ireaciay 
(M.  £.  irecherye^  A.  F.  tricher$e\  villainy  (M.  £.  vil^nye^  A.  F. 
vilanii).  By  consulting  Mr.  Cromie's  Rime-Index  to  Chao^ 
cer,  it  will  appear  that  eveiy  one  of  the  above  words  is 
employed  by  the  poet  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  invariiddy 
rimes  with  words  in  -y-H.  At  the  same  time  he  also  uses 
wo^  ending  in  ^  only,  which  rime  with  a  different  set 
of  words,  viz.  such  as  have  no  final  c.  Most  of  jthese  are  of' 
A.  S.  origin,  or  end  with  the  suffix  4y\  but  amongst  them 
we  find  enemy  and  mercy ^  Enemy  is  from  A.  £•  enemi^  Vie  ^ 
Saint  Auban ;  whilst  mercy  is  from  A.  F.  mercu  Italian  is 
often  helpful  in  separating  the  forms ;  thus,  for  the  two^  last 
words,  Italian  has  nemico  (or  inimico)  and  merce  (or  mer^cedi^% 
whikt  words  of  the  other  set  commonly  end  in  -iWi,  as; 
eampagma^  corlesiay  fehmia^  follia^  gelosia^  melodid,  viUanidi 
and '  remedy '  is  remedio.  Hence  this  peculiarity  in  Chauon^s 
method  of  riming  is  justified  by  etymology.  Other  notice- 
able words  are  glory ^  story,  victory  \  these  rime  together 
in  Chaucer  as  gldri-e,  stdri-e,  victdri-^,  i.  e.  the  kst  three 
qrllaUes  rime  together ;  the  A.  F.  forms  are  glories  Be.  99I 
isiorie,  P.  N.  454 ;  victorie,  P.  S.  125.  Cf.  ItaL^/lffria,  siot^^ 
vHioria.    Indeed,  Chaucer  has  several  other  words  oC^i^i 
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;>;  pm^g^tOrifi  ^mMH^  a  sciM  Ibr  iSUOh 
ini  have  sUAed  the  accent  hodtinttid  In 

%e^  ihoni  of  a  final  (sTOabie)  t. 

etoes  the  loss  of  the  sound  cf  the  final  ^  obsevces 

In  &e  phrase  tnamre  irem  (|Mx>n.  trom^^ 

.tfiKd  b  neally  /rov-/^  the  old  pp.  of  the  v^b  ibwM#, 

3l.y*^ftiMR/y  pp.,  Y.  a.  S3.    Ib  the  woid  ricktSf  Ifae 

lua  been  obscoiecL    Thoogh  it  looks  Bke  a  pksb*, 

ifibks^M;  A.  F.  richu^iy  L.  328 ;  phurad  ncka^ca^ 

iladban.    So  also  eherry  is  for  cheriti^  a  Northon 

fonnsponding  to  cerut^  £.  C.  3234*    In  the  ease 

V€mip^Qi^  one  syllable  remains  ont  of  three; 

both  aphesis  uid  apocope;  Palsgrave  wrote 

'%mMp^  and  hi  Phillip^  Diet  it  is  vampi^\  but  ^ 

is  mnrnt^pedi  as  noted  above  in  §  4s.    On  tfie 

wejMreserve  the  final  syllable  in  the  caseof  iveidB 

<4r  and  -r^,  by  vocalising  the  /  or  r ;  thus  ive  hiiii 

ynoUi,  me,  from  A«F.  hocU,  iubU,  nMi,  im. 

\  lumber,  eyster,  powder^  ^^f  fi^m  A.F* 

jimnAre^  eiefre,  poudre,  t^e, 

^n^MKype.     The  strong  tendency,  in  Englishi  to 

tfie  middle  vowel  of  a  trisyUabic  word  aftei^  ak 

ifllsUe,  as  in  Ghftter  for  Gkmeukr,  and  fork^hi 

'^ki,  has  already  been  noticed  in  voL  L  p.  49S, 

same  loss  of  a  medial  vowel  is  common  hi 

iiklf.  origin,  parttcularly  before  the  liquids  /,  sv,#,r, 

s,  /,  and  V.  See  Behrens,  i^«iy(ir4$'^,  p.  M* 
^Bueklert  M.£«  bokeUr,  h.V.  hkeler,  L.C.  sfta. 
MZsr,  ioteler,  also  te/rZfr,  te/rZ2cr  (see  Mfttzner^s 
A.  F.  to^er,  L.  C.  466,  with  the  sense  di 
^fmBeft  HE.  and  A.F.  chaimdder^  L.  A.  159. 
/ffMbr^i  from  K  F.  coHUere^  L»C  185^   ibsifc^ 
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fO       EFFECTS  OF  TUB  MNWiSff  ACCENT.     Cdi«i^f . 

M.E.  kamAi,  A.F.  kamM^  Y.  a.  as.  Ptarhm  (SaL|  is 
fixvi  VLJUs.  perUmt}  by  the  change  kX  er  to  or  (voL  t.  {>»  |o6, 
§  381) ;  short  for perikms,  A.  F.fenSits,  E.  C.  t6i<^.  Pmdknr^ 
witb  reduplicated  -er,  formeriy  paulUr  (Shak.),  M.S.  pidkr^ 
from  A.F.  puttekr^  L.  A.  465,  also  ^0s£e/fr,  S.  IL  351.  (Cf. 
E.  fiuUet^  A.  F.  pulki;  somethnes  shortened  to  pattU). 

Before  m.  Aimamd,  M.  £.  almandy  A.  F.  alematmde,  L.  A* 
sa4 ;  pnt  for  al'cmaunde,  where  al  is  the  Arabic  artide;  see 
N.  £.  Diet.  Amendmenif  A.  F.  amendement^  S.  R.  a6.  Amerce- 
jw^,  M.E. and  A. F.  ameramea/;  see  N. K  Diet  CamMemd" 
wuni?  M.  £.  and  A.  F.  amaundenuni^  S.  R.  27.  So  also  nuny 
other  words  ending  in  -ment^  as  advance-meni,  commeme-metiif 
jmig-mmtf  etc ;  A«  F.  avanc-e^menf,  comenc-e-meni^  img^e^mmL 
Garmmt^  short  for  gammen/,  M.£.  and  A.F.  gamemetii^ 
S.R.  221. 

Before  n.  Chimney^  M.  £.  chimene,  A.  F.  chtmemee^  a  lire*- 
place,  L.  A.  333.  Hackney^  M.  £.  and  A.  F.  kaketuyy  S.  BL 
a88.  Laundress,  formed  with  suffix  '€ss  from  M.  K  AnaufaTy 
hwender,  A.  F.  lavender,  L.  ^.  356.  Partner,  M.  K  parktur, 
parcener,  the  forms  being  confused;  r  and  /  are  oAea 
indistinguishable  in  MSS.,  and  the  word  part  influenced  die 
pronunciation ;  A  F.  parcenere,  parcener ;  Y.  a.  4S9  iff. 
Remnant,  M.  E.  and  A.  F.  remenant,  L.  W.  47. 

Before  r.  Curfew,  M.E,  corfew,  curfew  (Chau.  C.T.  3645); 
A.  F.  curfeu,  covrefeu,  L.  A.  639,  276 ;  from  caevrir,  to  oovef» 
and  feu,  fire.  Kerchief,  also  ncrr^i^  (Shak.),  M.E.  cefoerdk^ 
A.  F.  keverchief  R.  W.  100  (a.d.  1381),  also  *coeDrechief;  frail 
eoevrir,  to  cover,  and  r^i<^  the  head.  Tumbrel,  from  A^?. 
tumberel,  L.C.  285.  Wardroie;  from  A.F*  ^loordlfir^;  I 
only  find  the  equivalent  later  form  garderobe,  S.  R.  34^  in 
the  same  way,  but  owing  to  the  accent  falling  after  the  r^  ^ 

*  '  Uxor.  This  is  a  perlous  esse* ;  Towneley,  Mystexies  (Noah  mriL 
his  Wife). 

'  The  €  appears  in  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  3.  9 :— 'From  her  fiiyie  €76! his 
tooke  oommand-e-ment.*  •'•  i 
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Kiaf  Aiexaiider,  ed.  Weber,  171;  4».S» 

^Jti  a4S.     ^<iri/rr  (Chaucer),  j^^rr  (SpraaM^ 

lit  formkr\   A.F.  ^€ii*r,  S.R.  .144  {iui. 

mniA^F. Buu^scJM^y.    PaUy^yiJL ptifigif^ 

Kptdttcit^  paUmm  (God^oy ;  Lst.  aec.  /ora^ 

A.Fi  paralest,  W.  W.  10434.    Sixian^  BL& 

r^  C.T.  Group  B.  3126;  put  fatsdi^skm^ 

\  ft  iftcrkiaiiy  E.  C.  1998.,   Vemwm^  inronounood 

^^^pedrti) ;  fiom  A.  F.  venison^  S.  R.  374  (a.d.  136^), 

MMi0il^  S.R.   161   (aJ>.   131  l)f   tWI^XMRI|.A.B. 

Ihe  wae  way,  cautiacticm  takes,  place,  brfmeic 

r$  as  in  iKA/iir/iiey  pnMiGun<^  as  jom^ 

ri  Be.  787 ;  midecme^  L.  i  aa     So  also  pmag/^^ 

(Pal^[rave),  M.E.>r«^«9v(Pronq>t  Buik.)| 

hmn  jLv.  fr0curacMi  power  of  attoniey,  lit  J|^ 

^z  L.  A.  4^3* 

same  way»  ^  verfo  /^  punUh  was  somecunes  shurt^ 
'JHmiM  or  pumh\  thus,  in  the  Coveatiy  Mystedbi, 
Ind  ^fumfyth  me,  lorde/  Le.  'punish  me,  Lord/ 
litis  Pfompt  Farv.  we  find  *fmckfm,  or  ckasiyi^ 
Punto/    Hence  we  have  the  phiase  '  Hpmich  his 
%  ^lo/iMiirAhtthfad';  and  we  see  that  the  light 
^pmA  ^psDsh);  as  distinct  from  punch  (panch),  to 

(^B^fL  woid  sko  appeals  at  mateM,  SLR.  34  (a.D.  1175). 

«%  wliieh  was  wxittcn  as  x^A  in  M.  £•    The  freqnent  vie  of 

ibi  te  jA  In  M.E.  poiflto  to  eonlaikn  between  /  followed 

fpksliiipleMk    The  M.E.xA(riM  Written  Mi)  assa%ailsis 
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.  Btfcupe  /•  Nmr/uti;  A.F.  iMrAcrv&  IL  t04^^llnrA^ 
Y.  ^«  4Y7;  fixller  fonns  nurehire,  L.  W.  4i;  HAfiSflMf/t  &{U 
^94  a.  PatUty^  A.F.  pamirie^  L.  334;  L.C*  464  ;^€£  /lOiM 
iw4er,  a  seneschal,  L.  C.  168.  Proctor^  M.  E.  prokiimtr^  ,wfif 
ti(acted  from  k^Y^procuraimr^  L.A.  493^  «S(;^»  put  for 
4aiwjK»  M.E.  intM/Sf  (si^av^/f)^  P.  Plowman,  C.  13.  55;  A.F« 
.foia^yP.S.  233. 

Before  V.  Caiii^<ux,  M.  E.  raff#v<u  (Ch.),  A.  F.  roffau^i  L»  A# 
9959  also  camvace^  S.  R.  368.    Compare  palfr^^  VLJL.pdk- 
/rey^  O.E.  Misc.  165,  K.'S.pdUfriy^  for  *pakvrii. 

It  may  be  added  that  numerous  contracted  forms  are  fouad 
in  M,  K  which  we  no  longer  use.  Thus  in  P.  Plowman  w« 
find  narssAelk  as  well  as  noruchetht  ie.  nourisheth;  poUch$9A 
•well  as  poUschi^  to  polish;  vanshtde^  vanished,  etc  StiQ 
more  curious  is  comu  for  '  commence ';  see  the  Glossary* 
.  Behrens  {Beiir,  68)  further  remarks,  that  the  contractipg 
influence,  of  English  upon  Anglo-French  began  very  early,  %$ 
examples  are  found  soon  after  1 200.  We  abeady  find  the  A.Ri 
form  age  in  the  Statutesof  the  Realm,  p.  29,  a.d.  1275,  and 
the  M.  E.  age  in  the  Kentish  Sermons  of  the  thirteenth  centmf 
{An  O.E.  Miscellany,  ed.  Morris,  p.  35);  but  the  fuller  fofm9 
are  aOge^  A.B.  474;  edge^  Y.  c,  315,  from  an  earlier  (XF* 
€dagey  derived  from  Low  Lat.  adatkum. 

§  40.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  the  more  usual 
results  of  the  developments  of  the  modem  E.  sounds  fxa^ 
those  of  A.  F.  I  do  not  give  all  the  possible  varieties,  nor 
note  all  the  exceptions;  but  the  examples  will,  at  any  ratie^ 
indicate  pretty  clearly  what  are  the  more  usual  changes,  aiMl 
at  the  same  time  bring  into  notice  some  of  the  more  remaifc^ 
able  deviations  from  the  rules.  The  diphthongs  are  ton* 
sidered  apart  fi'om  the  vowels,  but  the  long  and  short  vowds 
will  be  discussed  together,  or  rather,  in  close  connection  wMi 

^  Cfi  pnxy  for  procuracy  (above).  Tliere  was  even  a  M.  E»  v«^ 
fro^rm  {frokrm\  to  procnre;  it  oocnn  in  the  WazB  of  Aksaadi^ 
(E.E.T.SO.  ,     ,i 
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tslns  been/Shawn  before  (yoL  L  p*  4D%^{ 
dfi^  materianj  afledb  die  ^fudil^f  iifSie 
liftve  to  consider  the  case  ia  wUdi  a  vi0wrfll 
tm^mxat  ib»X'prmdes  it ;  tbe  only consoMiit 
dfect  ii  w^  or  tbe  closely  rehted  woh  and  fufi 
it  one  mcxre  point,  of.  mncb  importanoe,  dwrt 
befereband,  via.  tbe  question  of  tbe  leilglli 
voi#el  in  W€»d8  of  A.  F.  origin*  Wesballfind 
v^pofi  two  things,  viz.  (i)  the  mode  in  whieb 
wem  divided  into  syllables;  and  (a)  tbe  posi^ott 
accost 
:gi^^  tbe  sjOabic  rules  for  Gaulidli  Latin,  thus.  A 
said  lo  be  ^pen  wben  its  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
I,  or  by  a  mute  and  a  liquid,  or  when  Ifae 
pQQO^ibibic*  Examples  of  open  syUaUes  are  seen 
a^ble  of  ia^fj^'^rem^  car*  But  if  tbe  vowd^ 
bf  two  conscmants,  ot  by  a  consonant  sudi  als  jr, 
tqnivaknt  to  two  consonants,  or  by  a-  consonant 
ill#of  a  polysyllabic  word,  the  syllable  is  said  to  be 
c/JBxamples  are  seen  in  /or-Ai,  val-km^  trak^si  ^t* 
%  tdlhwa,  (Lat  4Mfud)\  to  which  must  be  added  tbe 
cases  in  which  the  vowel  i  (and  even  t)  had,  in 
i1h  force  oi  the  consonantal  j^;  as  in  glad-iyum  (aoc. 
k^fj€€ahyam  (ace.  of  cmud^^  var-yum  (L.  uarwm); 
coiUaining  L.  ce,  a  after  an  accented  vowel,  in 
tip^tf  was  palatalized,  as  mpafi'Sem^  vo*^sim{L*  pacem^ 
J^oA^paei^  voee,  pronounced  paa-che,  voo'che);  O.  F« 
Al  tbe  end  of  an  open  syllable,  the  vowel  is  said 
im  a  closed  sylUble,  it  is  said,  in  French,  to  be 
1^  wbich  I  diall  substitute  the  term  enclosed.  Thus 
Sr  h  free«  but  that  in  val-Um  is  enclosed.  It  wiD 
,  that  enclosed  vowels  also  arise  in  the  case 
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where  a  ne<Kal  ▼cnrd  was  dropped  in  ceaunoti  speecb|  tfiHi 
from  Lat  cariiaiem^  pionoonced  as  car*iaiem^  ror-iMHMy  anUe 
F.  ch9r4i\  the  former  a  ia  earUaiem  being  thus,  pradkaBjTy 
endosed 

If  English  had  kept  exactly  to  the  A.F.  accent,  we  shonUI 
have  had  hmg  accented  vowels  in  place  of  the  A.F.  y9wr  ao 
edited  vowels,  and  short  accented  vowels  in  place  of  the  A.  F. 
enchied  accented  vowels.  In  &ct,  we  have  £.  fame  (fei^m) 
fcMT  the  dissyllabic  A.  F.  fa^me  (faa-mo) ;  and  £.  iempk  for 
A.F.  Umr^  (t8m-pld^).  But  ezampk^  of  the  latter  dass 
are  somewhat  rare,  owing  to  the  hd  that,  in  a  large  niunbor 
of  words,  we  shifted  back  the  accent,  and  thus  acquired  a 
huge  number  of  words  in  which  the  £.  short  accmkd  vowd 
takes  the  place  of  an  A.  Y.fru  unaccented  vowel ;  as  when,  %m 
example,  we  use  £.  ddmage  (dsem-ij,  dsem'ej)  in  plaoe  of 
A.F.  da-md-ge  (da»maa--J9).  In  such  cases,  die  vowd 
remains  short,  just  as  it  was  at  first.  Hence  the  tendenqr  is 
to  preserve  the  A.  F.  free  long  accented  vowels  as  lof^  vowd% 
and  to  substitute  short  accented  vowels  for  free  short  un* 
accented  vowels.  Consequently,  many  of  our  monos3dlaUes 
of  A.  F.  origin  contain  long  vowels  or  diphthongs ;  and  most 
of  our  dissyllables  are  accented  on  the  former  syllaUei  fai 
which  the  vowel  is  short,  and  is  enclosed  (contrary  to  the  F. 
rule)  by  a  single  conscmant  Examples  of  the  former  type 
are :  age,  beak,  beast,  beef,  brief,  case,  cave,  choice,  chief,  ckme, 
clear,  close,  adj.,  coat,  coin,  doubt,  duke,  ease,  fair  (for.  seUiag. 
^m^\fame,  flour,  fool,  gage,  glebe,  guile,  guise,  hour,  je^y  joy ^ 
etc.  Examples  of  the  latter  type  are:  aUcm,  amse^  barom^ 
berylf  carol,  colour,  comet,  courage,  cousin,  covert,  cn9icef 
damage,  dolour,  forest,  gravel,  homage,  honour,  image,  i^gmk, 
Umit,  money,  etc.  In  some  cases  a  doubled  letter  conceals  Ihia 
fact ;  as  in  battle,  button,  grammar,  gutter,  Jolly,  litter,  maOard^ 
manner,  matter,  msUton,  etc.;   where  the  M.E.  forms  aw 


^  The  mark  over  the  former  e  means  that  a  slight  mual  soond  Wai 
given  to  the  vowel,  at  least  in  early  A  F. 
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ivord  such  as  A.  F.  pd^fi-mM  McoaM  X* 
long  a. 
[9*  ttucoented  enclosed  vowel  necessaifiy  remato 
tteoented  oi  £• ;  « in  A.  F.  iU4Sm<e^  E.  iUkum. 
m  nnmeroas. 

P«  abctnt  is  preserved  in  E.  fai  AsqrBftbks,  alc«9 
^steains  long,  as  in  the  case  of  monosyllables ;;  as  in 
\  My^  arHne,  atHre^  cmtfey,  decree^  degree^  etc.;  in 
ipient  is  not  thrown  back. 

syOaUes,  derived  from  A.  F.  accented  ^Bafal^, 

llNycenedy  and  those  which  are  derived  from  A.i^. 

»f Sables  disappear.    Thus  pardmin^Jkaraini^  ar^ 

tarr€m\  and  car-t-d-ge  is  now  carriege  (ka^if). ' 

win  be  noticed  in  dne  comae.   ThnsE. 

ik  kmg  vowel  or  a  diphthong  before  combinations 

ts  such  as  si^  mb^  ni^  eta,  as  in  Aoi/r,  chmAer^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Words  of  Anglo-Frknch  Origin  :  Examplis* 

$  48.  The  Towal  A,  as  treated  in  an  EngHah 
syllable  that  is  both  aooented  and  closed.    The  £. 

accented  and  enclosed  a  arises  horn  an  A,F.  a  thai  is 
likewise  accented  and  enclosed,  or  else  from  one  that  is 
unaccented.  In  either  case,  the  A.F.  a,  when  followed 
by  any  of  the  letters  d,  c  (as  k\  d^  f^  g,  j\  ^,/,  /;  v,  or  ir, 
becomes  (ae),  as  in  cat  (kset),  in  modem  English,  miless  the  a 
is  preceded  by  w  or  qu.  Examples  are  as  follows^  the 
words  in  italics  being  known  A.  F.  spellings,  sach  as  can 
be  verified  by  my  word-lists.^  They  are  arranged  according 
to  the  letter  which  closes  the  E.  accented  syllable. 

(i)  AbbeUf  abbey;  abbesse^  abbess;  gaber  (gab6r)|  to 
gab  (boast,  tattle).'  Detractiun,  detraction;  detrachtr^  de* 
tractor;  siUy  sack ;  sacrifise^  a  sacrifice ;  attacker ^  to  attach; 
bacAeler,  bachelor;  adamant,  adamant;  admiral,  admiral; 
advent,  advent;  adversarie,  adversary;  advocat,  advocate; 
saffran,  saffron;  crates,  agate;  dragun,  dragon;  nu^ettit 
majesty;  hakenfy,  hackney;  maker  A,  mackerel;  baptesmM^ 
baptism;  cappe,  cap;  chapelt,  chapel;  chapelein,  chaplain; 
chapUre,  chapter;  bataile,  battle;  baterU,  battery;  chatd^ 
chattel  (whence  pi.  chattels);  matines,  matins;  maiire  (also 
matere),  matter ;  matrass,  materas,  mattress ;  satyn  (sxo/Imi}, 

^  The  M.  K  spellings  xesemble  the  A.  F.  spellings  so  dosely  tball  do 
not,  in  geneiml,  give  them.  Words  not  fonnd  in  the  WocdUst  of  I08s 
will  be  fonnd  in  the  snpplementaiy  one  of  iSSS. 

'  Habit,  habit,  tablet,  tablet,  are' learned 'fonns.  So  axe  some  oltos 
in  the  list    Snch  words  do  not  always  conform  to  the  usual  laws* 
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MufiTy  ftzure. 
lifi^Ae  ctfse  of  A  J^  espmiff^t  to  aqoaidiy^^ 
(o)  owing  to  the  influence  of  tbe  pieeediiig  jpifi; 
fe#i  408, 9  383.  :       * 

die  wwd  ^^1  fonned  with  ezcresoent  ikom 
^^pNll^flk,  die  original  A.  F.  a  (aa)  is  retaiiied  owi^g  It^ 
of  die  following/;  and  it  has  become  (graaft)^ 
iJkAibe  letters  /,  m,  n,  r,  /,  at  the  end  of  a  dosii 
ra|rBahfe»  oftra  affect  the  value  of  the  vow^  -^ 

Theie  aie  three  developments  of  al^  viz.  (i)  as  (le^^- 
devebpmenty  as  above ;  (a)  as  (aa),  the  sound  of 
;^  (3)  as  (ad),  the  sound  ctalm/ala. 
J^'Am^).    Alhgarie,  allegoiy;  ahm^^S^asm;  Mamtet^ 
^Mffigif  challenge;  cha&cef  chaMce;  ^o/Sr,  gaUqr; 
^^%  gaBop;  galouHy  gallon;  mala^,  malady;  matiei, 
Wtdittd,  maUard ;  paleii,  pahce;  roilMr,  to  rally;  Hattmi^ 
jySMM, talon;  poUee^ valley;  polmr,  valour;  vah0,^niktt.' 
mstd  mekmckoiy,  now  conformed  to  the  Greek  apelKi^, 
maknc^uia  M.E.,  as  in  Gower,  C.  A.  i^; 
V«  fetm  was  abo  )iMribir(?^^. 

(aa);  oras  o/in/o^.    When  the  / is  dropped 

&i  fte  Ai F.  a  (aa)  Is  retained.    AUnuumde^  almond; 

%  mmumer^  almoner;  painun^  palmer;  psahnii^^ 

Pn  et^  the  French  /  is  unoriginaL) 

Ai  {aoi) ;  or  al  in/aUi.    AUer^  altar ;  astaU^  assault ;' 

dfafiitth;   exalier^  to   exalt;  /alt,  fidse;   pattfrg^, 

^^Esi/t  I  \a  falcmy /amli,  is  solely  due  to  a  know- 

if^lll^  Latin  forms.     At  ezchaii^ges  with  au;  see 

IFhe  regular  devdopment  is  (i)into  E.  (»m). 
^^^tenpion;  ckammr^  damonr;  damage^  danii^f 
\i0i^  damcMf  now  syncopated  \o  damid,  widr 
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nUcli  QQiDpare  O.  F.  tbmsel,  dancel,  whicfa  ia  motvatcemmatfi 
$xmmmr^  to  examine;  gramamy  gramnuif ;  gfompm^r 
pwnpiis ;  hamdei^  sxncopated  to  hamlei\  kmfe^  Uaap;  iam" 
prey,  lamprey. 

But  (a)  there  was  a  tendency  to  nasalise  the  vowel  a  before 
m  and  %  without  absorbing  the  consonants  themsdvea.  The 
naaalised  vowel  was  often  written  au,  but  is  represented  by 
the  sound  (aa)  in  mod.  £.;  as  in  ensamfik,  entammpU 
ensample,  sample  (saam*plf  oho  saem*  pi).  See  under  Aa 
and  An.  Very  often,  however,  the  aum  was  replaced 
by  osi,  as  i^  r<mmpir^  whence  ramp&^  to  romp,  also 
to  ramp ;  saumaim^  M.  E.  saumdun^  {samdun),  £.  talnum^  wiAt 
silent  /.    See  also  under  long  A  ({  54^). 

f  61.  AJT.  The  regular  development  is  (i)  into  £.  (an^ 
Aiandtmer,  abandon ;  ancesire^  ancestor ;  OHgmsse^  anguish; 
imys^  anise ;  fan,  ban ;  bamriy  banner ;  hanir  (inceptive  stem 
bamsi')^  to  banish;  bkmc,  blank;  blandir  (inceptive  stem. 
^/aiM&,r-), to  blandish;  ^/anAe/, blanket;  ^raii^(a8word),braiMl; 
hran^r  (incept,  stem  drandus-),  to  brandish ;  cam^vace^  M«  £« 
camvas,  can'vas,  canvass;  chsmele,  charul^  channel-;  JUme^ 
flanks  flank;  gangle  (a  noise  of  talking),  jangle ;  gramdmti 
grandeur ;  hanaper,  hanaper,  more  common  in  the  syncopated 
form  hamper;  langagi,  M.K  iangdge  (langaajd^  QOW 
turned  into  language,  with  inserted  »,  due  to  the  influence  of 
Lat  lingua;  laniemej  lantern;  maaen,  M.£.  mmiAi^ 
manner,  with  shifted  accent ;  mangier  (in  c(»np.  denumglmi)^ 
also  found  in  the  fuller  fonn  mahanglePy  to  mangle ;  mamiemi 
mansion ;  numiily  a  mantle ;  manuel^  a  manual  (hand-book) ; 
pan^  pan;  paneinie  (M.  £.  pan*irie)\  pantry ;  planeU^  planet ; 
rfUtcUr,  to  rankle ;  taMnour^  a  tanner ;  vaniii,  vanity. 

Also  (2),  into  £.   (aan).     Avattar^  to   advance,  wkb^ 
inserted  ^,  due  to  a  false  e^mology;  avaniage^  advantage  ^ 
(the  same   remark  applies);    chancel^  chancel;    €hammit 
chancery;  chankrie^  chantry;   camand,  s.»  command  (fffo^ 
kamsend');    dance,  St,  dance;    demand,  s.,  demand  (ate 
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l^lw^iHwirriB  liefBldijr»  irideh  it  ibe  atme  HiOiriJ^ 
i^Km  -  tmnxpAom  of  /Mngr) ;  «&m^,  ta  dMiH 
i(||Mfi|  MiilSfr,  to  vtttnt    See  under  ▲«  (§  ftl)^ 

Mflor^  was  former^  lilE*  manict;  bQmAi^l^ 

IF  w  or  fv  precedes,  the  or  takes  the  sonod  of 

bdoir* 
dlher  (i)  the  r  is  tirffled,  in  iriuch  case  m 
imdoptA  into  (»r) ;  or  else  (»)  the  r  beoomes 
tSi^racticalfy)  lost,  but  the  old  A.  F.  a  remahis 
aii(aa)k 
IITiflbdr  f  becween  two  vowels.   ApparaiUt  appavelj 
^ll^rai  4<VV  ^  place-name)  {  iaraiiti,  buttn ;  tmik, 
bsioa;  carter f  to  cany;  cariag$i  catiJapi| 
{i^tmruim^  M.E.  car6itu^  now  altered  to  catneni 
r^iOBDe^  £«  rAofv/,  now  refdaced  bj  nloriW;  riknlS^, 
roisrfi  1^  ^  ckarri^  a  cliuified  drink  (L.  dkr^AiMi^ 
[^fipfga  nxxl.  £.  rZsrc/;  from  Ix>w  Lat  tUirthmtx 
.fnarantse^  markigi,  marriage;  parocki^  M.& 


{UBBl  lost;  ar:s(aa)i  before  a  consonant    ArbHre^ 

iwM^MTf  an  arblaster  or  arbalests  (a  crossbow* 

Jbnti^  ark  (a  bow),  arc;  archer^  archer;  argmi  (in 

i^.^neMsr,  to  arm;  arimin^  earlier  form   armh$re, 

r4V#^ii0Vi  acson;  or/,  art;  tartottTf  barber;  ibrf^ 

bargain ;  iarge,  baige ;  carcas,  carcase ;  car^ 

r«s^Mkr,  now  Car&x  (as  at  Oxford) ;  cork  Qmdi 

(load  of  cai») ;  rarfenUr,  carpenter;  ciargg^ 

mjfltmfi^ximim;  rAir^,  charter ;  diir/,dan;  dtj^'' 

i/ardili  fardel  ifxmdit  g^rdi^  luard;  g4^4^ 
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giid^ ;  A.  F.  aad  M*  £•  gwfutmiU^  Bynoopstod  to  gAnmBDl  ^ 
garkr^  gftrter;  Airift*,  hurdy;  /iirmy  whence  £•  hiceo^; 
ibriAr,  larder,  s.;  /sf^fif ,  large,  adj.;  fnarhn^  marble  (r  to  J); 
nutrche,  inarch  (boundarj) ;  mareukal^  qmcopated  to  marshal; 
mareyif  syncopated  to  manfti;  nutrtir^  martjr;  parctU^ 
parcel ;  parcenere^  parcener  (in  law),  coiroptlj  partner,  due- 
to  infiaence  oipart ;  pardoun^  pardon ;  parUmeni^  parliament 
(with  spelUng  to  suit  Low  Lat  parhdmen/um) ;  parf,  part ; 
pariiiy  party ;  scarlet,  scarlet 

(3)  In  0»^  case,  A.  F.  and  M.  K  ar  is  now  or.  A.  P. 
isckarmr,  M.E.  schamen^  skarmm,  later  scomm^  to  scorn; 
but  this  was  probably  due  to  confusion  with  O.  F.  escwrmr,  to 
dis-hom,  deprive  of  horns,  also  to  disgrace,  put  to  shame. 

(4)  War,  Qiuar.  If  the  r  is  untrilled,  we  get  the  curiocw 
combination  (aod),  the  r  passing  into  (9),  and  the  influenoe 
of  the  f&  changing  (aa)  into  (ao).  And  further,  this  sound  of 
(ao9)  is  commonly  reduced  to  (ao),  with  total  loss  of  r. 

Awards  F.F.  328,  award;  quart,  quart;  quarter,  quarter f 
rewarder,  to  reward ;  reward^  s.,  R.  W.  86,  reward ;  toardem^ 
a  warden;  warderohe  (see  Godefroy,  s.  v.  ^ardlfre^),  a  wardrobe^ 

But  if  the  r  is  trilled,  ar  becomes  like  or  m/orest.  Warmo 
(see  Godefroy,  s.  v.  garene),  later  garenne,  warren ;  toarami 
(see  Godefroy,  s.v.  garant  and  garance),  later  guara$ifi 
a  warrant ;  quarel,  a  quarrel,  i.  e.  a  crossbow*bQlt 

For  the  words  dace,  parent,  etc.,  see  under  long  A  ({  54). 

A.F.  marchant,  M.  E.  marchant,  survives  as  a  proper 
name ;  otherwise  it  is  now  merchant,  due  to  connection  irith 
Lat  mercator,  merx. 

§  68.  AS.  Regularly  developed  (i)  as  («bs).  Amaster^  to 
amass ;  assetz,  assets,  the  same  word  as  assetz,  adv.,  enough, 
Y.  g.  3,  P.N.  205;  bastard,  bastard;  chastete,  diastiqr; 
jaspe,  later  form  jaspre  (with  added  inorganic  r),  ja^Mr;, 
vassal,  a  vassal.  So  also  passiun,  passion ;  and  /aeim^ 
becomhig  M.  £.  fasoun  (faa*suun),  occasionally  fa/ckm^ 
mod.  £.  fashion,  with  sh  for  d.  '  .  v A 
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fiometfaiiei  letaiiied*    The  Sid  % 

of  «  at  the  aid  of  a  qrlhUe  did  iiol^  in 

the  vowel    The  word  ror  was  aba  qpfk 

rel  (befaig  free,cf.  L.  ^o-ximi)  was  long;  so  diaft 

^it  has  beccMme  case  (keis).    Before  ^  si,  and  ny  the 

^pp.vc»ced,  and  afterwards  (Usappeared  in  pronna^ 

dlQfether ;  so  that  isU,  blasnur^  disner  were  pio* 

IKS  (fi-to), .  (blaa'mer),  (dii-ner);   cf.  E.  uU,  ibme, 

;  We  even  find  s  introduced  into  a  word  merely  to  ma^k 

MM  in  poik,  another  form  of  pale  (paa'b),  pak^ 

'example  is  6asme, pronounced  (baa'mo),  whenpe 

inserted  /,  due  to  Latin) ;  the  s  is  organic,  and 

;ionnded»  the  Lat.  form  being  balsamum.    We  find 

in  which  the  A.  F.  sound  oi  a  9B  (aa)  is  retained 

si,  and  even  sc  (=:sk).    Passer,  to  pass ;  pashur,  a 

J  jfi«;/lMfv,pa8tui:e;  piastre,  plaster;  roxroy/ir,  a  rabble^ 

TL  rascai.    For  other  developments  of  ox,  see  under 

(§  S4). 
A;   as  treated  in   BngUah  <q^6ii  aooented 

This  is  mod.  E.  long  a ;  really  a  diphdiong,  viz. 
r  i.  it  eonmionly  arises  from  the  A.  F.  free  accented  a. 

pi)  V  the  A.  F.  a  comes  at  the  end  of  an  open  syllable, 

develqped  into  £.  a  (ei).     Examples  are: — ia-p-k, 

A'Ue\   able;    ca-Ne,  cable;    ia-dle,  table;  la-bour, 

J  fyhiour,  tabour,  tabor.    jBa-caun,  bacon.    Borcin^, 

f  ehthce,  s.  chase ;  derfa-^er^  to  deface ;  em-^a-cer,  to 

I  en4a<er^  to  enlace;  es-pa-ce,  space  ;y&-<^,  fiice; 

f,  giace ;  ma-ce^  a  mace ;  pla-ce,  place ;  tra-ce,  trace ; 

De-gra-der,  to  degrade.     Wa-fre,  wafer. 

f^ilffUte  die  words  into  lylkbles  ss  I  tappote  they  were,  for  ooo* 

,fH(paoBnoed  by  speaken  who,  of  couie,  knew  nothing  es  to  the 

49I  titt  fm^    '^Hie  etymological  division  of  a  word  into  its  oota- 

IfOBlloDs  is  qoite  another  matter.    When  we  add  -en  to  take,  we 

k  As-Am  (td-kn)  rather  than  tak-en. 

that  a,  eiyrttt  prononnoed  (ae,  si). 

II.  6 
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A'gtht,  ague  Aorge  (aa-j»),  M. E.  aage,  agt^  agie ;  cage, 
CBig^;  em-ga-ger,  to  engage;  es-kt-ge,  stage ;  j^o-jv,  gage; 
pa^^i  page ;  ra-gi^  rage ;  wa-ge^  wage ;  cm-torgi-un^  conta- 
gion; €<hra-g{ey(mst  courageous.  A-ii-eu,  alien;  ^-iSf,  a 
bale ;  nuu-le  (maa-b),  with  silent  s  ({  53),  male ;  ma-le,  a 
bag,  whence  E.  maiT-bag ;  dlas-mer,  later  bla-mer,  to  blame ; 
iUhme^  dame ;  des^la-mer^  to  disclaim ;  fa-^me^  fame.  Ca-ff>^ 
canine.  Dra-per^  draper;  es-ca-per^  to  escape;  ts-ta-ple^ 
st^le.  Bh'Saun^  blazon;  e-va-si-auny  evasion.  A-ba-tre^ 
pp.  a-ha-iu^  to  abate,  compare  a-ha-ie-ment^  sb.  abatement; 
da-te^  date  (period);  ^a-/fj,  dates  (fruit);  pa-Uni,  pateiit 
(pei'tdnt,  also  pset'ont) ;  pla-te,  plate ;  ra-ie,  rate ;  trans-la-Ur^ 
to  translate ;  pa-H-en-ce^  patience ;  ma-iron^  matron  (mei'trdn, 
sometimes  msefran);  pa-fran,  patron  (pei'tran,  sameh'mes 
paet'rdn);  na-tH-re  (naatyyre),  li4ture  (neichdr).  Ca-ve^ 
cave ;  fa-vour^  &vour ;  gra-ve^  grave ;  na-vi-e^  navy ;  pa-ve- 
men/,  pavement;  sa-ve-ur^  saviour;  sa-vour-er,  to  savour; 
sa-vur,  s.,  a  savour;  ma-ser  (maa'zer),  a  mazer,  a  kind  of  bowl. 

We  also  find  sa-vetf  to  save;  but  the  usual  spelling  is 
sauver.  So  also  iq/e(y  is  from  M.  £.  saue/e  (P.  Plowman) ; 
but  the  A.  F.  form  is  usually  sauveii.  In  the  same  way,  to 
chafe  is  from  A.  F.  se  chaufer^  to  heat  oneself;  see  under  An. 
See  Chafe  in  the  New  £.  Diet. 

(2)  If  the  accented  syllable  is  closed  by  the  letter  j,  the 
vowel  a  remains  long,  and  is  developed  as  (ei) ;  even  in  some 
cases  where  it  is  followed  by  another  x  or  a  /.  And  there 
are  a  few  words  in  which  the  vowel  remans  long  in  a 
closed  syllable. 

BaSy  adj.,  base ;  cos,  M.  E.  caas^  cas^  case  (circumstance) ;, 
hat-te,  s.,  haste ;  has-ter^  v.,  to  haste ;  has'tif  adj.,  hasty ; 
past^  L.  A.  705,  more  correctly /ox/f,  paste;  tost,  s.  (feel), 
taste;  toi-ier,  to  taste;  wast,  s.,  a  waste;  was-kr^  v.,  to 
waste.  So  also  debate  debate ;  esiat^  estate,  state.  Here 
belongs  A.  F.  darce,  a  dace,  which,  after  losing  its  trilled  r, 
has  since  developed  regularly. 
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leitejptes,  in  yMch  At  ^^mrtt  he^oimeB  {d^ 

iltLii  the  foDdwing.    C kirn-ire^  chamter ;  ita^ 

'Jhrn-me^  abo  fiam-ht^  a  flame ;    tm^ge-ki  to 

%  to  change ;  es-tran-gi^  strange;  n^raihgir^ 

graiirgty  also  graun-ge^  a  grange.     The  sb. 

mfifSX  ckauHge  in  S.  R.  13a  (a.d.  iapp). 

Ar  has  become  (aer)  in  some  cases,  where  (ae) 

the  sound  of  oi'in  hair.    Parent^  parent;  varitr^ 

variance^  variance.    It  becomes  (aed)  in  is^ars^ 

\^'$i€arceti,  scarcity ;  declarer ^  M.  £.  declaren,  to  declare. 

%  (fdiort).    Compare  the  development  of  ^  in  §  4ft. 

ry  Its  regular  development  is,  that  it  becomes  the 

Aort  open  e  in  net^  jet,  in  £.  closed  syllables.     I 

;^ftowever,  as  in  the  case  of  a,  consider  the  combinations 

m»  «r,  separately, 
pi)  Short  e  is  sometimes  altered  to  short  1. 
foBowing  are  examples : — 
^(1)  RdfeUe,  rebel ;  hrehUy  treble ;  effect^  s.«  effect ;  direct ^ 
^,|/iAi,peck;  r^rorif,  record;  rectour,TtctOT;  suspecter,  io 
t;  seamd,  second;  affection;  correction ;  election  ;JleccAer, 
(arrow-maker) ;  creditour,  creditor ;  edejier  (to  build), 
medler,  to  meddle.  Ne/u^  nephew.  I^gat^  legate ; 
IV  M.E.  eglentier^  whence  £.  ^lantine;  negl^ence,  negli- 
AO^er,  to  allege;  pUgge^  a  pledge.  Esckes^  chess; 
rr,  ft  chess-board,  whence  £.  chequer.  Accepter,  to 
t^e,  a  sceptre  (with  prefixed  s,  due  to  Greek); 
a  deputy;  excepcion,  exception;  Upart,  a  leopard 
inserted  0,  due  to  Latin);  lepre,  a  leper;  sepulcre,  sepul- 
ch  for  r).  Equite,  equity.  Abettement,  abetment; 
%  abettor;  bretesche  (a  wooden  parapet),  a  brettis  (as 
rbjshire),  usually  *  brattice ' ;  dette,  debt  (with  ignorant 
of  b,  vol.  i.  §  303,  p.  324) ;  discretion,  discretion ; 
^ll^ jet;  kttre,  a  letter;  metal,  metal.  Breveti,  brevity; 
tteemi^l  evidence,  evidence;  lever ^  to  levy;  severer, 
Jixittre,  texture. 
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(a)  In  a  veiy  few  cases,  e  has  been  alt««d  to  short 
<•  Air4{g^irf  to  abridge;  frepef,  in  the  pi.  /rspez^  H.  1017, 
M.£.  Irevet,  Buiy  Wills,  ed  Tymms,  p.  100  (1504),  a  trivet. 
In  the  former  case  there  seems  to  have  been  8<»ne  association 
with  ind^e ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  with  fnpod. 

The  e  seems  to  have  been  short  in  A.  F.  crecke,  a  crib^  msm- 
ger,  M.E.  creccAe,  also  cracchey  later  craich  (Spenser). 

Ey  in  a  closed  syllable,  is  rarely  lengthened;  for  examples, 
see  under  long  E  (§  61). 

§  66.  EL.  (i)  The  development  of  el  is  almost  always 
regular,  remaining  as  ^/  in  £.  But  in  a  few  cases  it  is  -(a) 
weakened  to  short  f ;  or  (3)  iis  lengthened;  see  under  long  E 

(5  61). 

(i)  Celle^  a  cell;  cekr^  a  cellar;  compeller,  to  compel; 
deluge  \  ele/ani^  elephant  (with  Lat.  ph  for  old  /)i  fkl<m\ 
geluse^ geluZy  jealous;  melodie^  melody;  prelate  prelate;  vehut^ 
vehveiy  velvet. 

(a)  In  a  few  cases  it  is  altered  to  i\  gredil (a cooking 
utensil),  a  griddle.  In  the  case  of  £.  pilgrim  (A.  F.  peleHn^ 
pelrin\  there  may  have  been  an  earlier  form  *pekgrm  (cf. 
Provengal  pelegrin\  but  I  have  not  yet  found  it ;  indeed,  Ae 
form  is  already  pekrin  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  3687. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  the  word  is  really  Italian ;  if  so,  it  is 
the  oldest  Ital.  word  in  English.  The  change  from  n  to  m 
was  probably  due  to  the  word  pilgrimage;  for  I  find  A.F. 
pelrimage^  C.A.  p.  116, 1.  55. 

§  67.  EM.  (i)  This  commonly  remains  as  ^m-,  except 
in  the  prefix  em--  (see  below),  and  in  the  word  amhush.  Of 
diis  word  the  M.£.  form  was  embusche  or  enhusche^  from 
A.F.  emhuscher.  The  change  to  amhush  took  place  about 
A.D.  1550,  and  the  reason  for  the  change  is  not  certain^; 

^  I  think  the  change  wis  dne  to  the  nasal  loimd  of  the  / ;  cf.  O.  F. 
rtng^  £.  rank^  etc ;  see  $  58. 
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(»)  JTfai^mb  ioinedamalimdf 

%l0888coib]e;  o^Kmi^i^,  to  attempt;  Motnir 
Memm-^  to  Uemish;  emOemj^;  mpermr,  tm^ 
gem;  membrt^  member;  MiMorie,  manorf ; 
^lemedy;  rese$Mir,  to  resemble;  Umpaf;  iimpk% 
^^^empf^  iremUery  to  tremble. 
l)^  Bot  when  the  prefix  em-  or  «»-  i»  followed  b}r  /^  It 
^iieeoiiies  m-  (gee  vol  L  §  377,  p.  40a).     Ezamjdtoi 
im^fm^f  to  impair;  enparker^  to  impark  (imponod); 
to   impeach;    emperial^    imperial;    im^eder^  to 
€mpkr$ry  to   implore ;    et^aotrir^   tmpover^^  t^ 
;  €mpnsimery  to  imprison. 

This  usually  (i)  remains  as  m ;  but  we  also 
l)#»;  aDd(3)iVf. 

JBtmfiz  (i  =s  is),  a  benefit;  bmeiccn  {f^\s\  benison; 
fipouy;  pefumce;  penan^  pennon;  knant\  knemmii 
^HJAOttr;  tenure;  camencer,  to  commence;  dig^/;  4^ 
^  defend;  de/endaunt^  defendant;  coffUncim,  eonten* 
^1  pwimiiy  mendon;  phtctm,  pension;  amender,  to  amend; 
to  attend ;  descendn,  to  descend;  despendre,  to  spend 
(J  »m^^,  to  vend;  enemik^  enmitj;  engine^  engine; 
{gzs:j)y  vingeauHce^  vengeance;   tfenisan;  penm, 
.^^nuttre;  ensetgne,  ensign;  offense,  ofience;  offendre, 
sens,  sense ;  /ens  (time),  tense ;  apprenHts  (is/r; 
#)^  i^fi0M^,  apprentice ;  assent',  autentik,  M. K  autenttt, 
E.  atUAentik  (by  Greek  influence),  authentic ;  aventnret 
^menkite,  inCaxton  adventure(by  Latin  influence^  adven- 
eeeumtir,  to  consent  yentrer,  to  enter;  plenti,  plenty ;  ^mo- 
1%  senator ;  sentence ;  tente,  a  tent ;  cvniif,  vent  (i.  e.  sale); 
envy;  denum,  M.E.  denzein,  a  denizen  (with  inserted 
by  influence  of  citiaen). 
In  modem  F.,  the  difiierence  between  en  and  an  has 
Mr.  Sweet  marks  the  pronunciation  of  en  in  dent 
Ibe  same  symbol  as  the  a»  in  manfuer]  and  so  does 
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V^^  Mr.  Nicol  remarks  that  the  assimilatioii  of  nasal  t 
to  nasal  a  did  not  begin  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centiiiy» 
and  is  not  yet  universal  in  France,  though  it  became  general 
a:  century  later.  In  the  Song  of  Roland  there  are  several 
cases  of  mixture  in  the  assonances  tnt  and  ant. 

There  are  traces  of  this  even  in  M.  £.  and  in  £.  A.  F.  and 
M.£.  hreny  refuse,  is  now  hran\  just  as  O.  F.  brm  is  now 
F.  bran.  So  also  A.  F.  eskndard^  a  standard ;  A.  F.  renc^  rank.^ 
Much  later  examples  are  pansy ^  from  F.  pens/e  (see  Littrd) ; 
dandelion^  from  dmt  de  lion ;  and  tamper  from  F.  temp&er. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  £.  tendency  to  turn  en  into  in  (vol.  1. 
f  377»  P-  4^^)i  ^^  ^^^  cases  in  which  this  has  happened 
even  in  words  of  A.F.  origin.  A.  F.  amenuser^  M.£.  ame* 
nusen,  appears  as  amenyshe  in  the  York  Wills,  and  amynysshe 
in  Palsgrave.  It  is  probable  that  £.  minish  is  rather  an 
aphetic  form  of  aminish  than  a  new  formation;  though 
Cotgrave  gives  menmser,  to  minish.  Fither  way,  the  change 
is  established  for  this  word.  A.  F.  menes/ral^  M.£.  mmestnU^ 
mensfral,  minstrel)  a  minstrel.  Menever,  miniver  (with, 
weakening  of  unaccented  e  to  i).  In  the  same  way  iVii, 
M.£.  enke,  presupposes  an  A.  F.  *  enke^  answering  to  the 
O.  F.  enque  cited  in  Littrd,  s.  v.  encre.  We  already  find  ynk 
in  late  A.  F.,  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  i.  404. 

Hence  also  many  words,  formerly  beginning  with  en-^  now 
begin  with  iVi-,  a  result  which  was  helped  by  substitution  of 
the  Lat  in-  for  F.  «i-.  A.  F.  encens  is  now  incense ;  see  more 
examples  below. 

{a)  I  here  give  a  list  of  words  which  all  begin  with  en^ 
in  A.  F.,  and  therefore  have  a  good  right  to  the  same  prefix 
in  modem  £•  Enamel^  enamour^  enchain^  enchant^  encline^ 
enclose,  encounter^  encumber,  encumbrance,  endenture,  endite^ 
endorse,  endow,  endure,  enfeeble,  engage,  engender,  engendrure^ 
engine,  engross,  enhance,  enjoin,  enjoy,  enlace,  enlarge^  enmity^ 

'  So  also  tfrroA^  is  from  A.  F.  or/i^r;  see  $  6 1. 
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^iiU'Wai,  mUry^  envelc^  euvimm^    emmmsr  m9irm^ 
¥iet  we  find  in  Shakespeare  such  forms  as  m^am; 
fmhfrance^  mgairg;  and  there  is  often  much  im- 
f^mtiaity  as  to  the  form  to  be  used. 

>i*v4f)  In  the  following  words,  the  change  to  m*  is  we& 
HiiMiilieA  Encense^  incense;  mcrees^  s.,  increase;  ef^ami, 
pfimi;  mqueste^  mquest  In  these  four  words  the  mi^  re* 
fisiyes  the  accent.  (Cf.  A.  F.  engine,  engine,  constantly  |m>- 
HMDced  as  (inj*9n),  though  those  who  go  by  spelling  reject 
Also:  encorre  (^sshort  u\  to  incur;  encresire  (9 :^  pL 
0ureseerea),  to  increase;  endeniure,  indenture;  eneUier^  to 
:Mic|{fi^se  spelling  for  indite^  as  the  pronunciation  (indai't) 
jA^ws];  endi'iementy  an  indictment  (ridiculous  spelling  iot 
titt^emini);  endiUmr,  an  indictor  (for  tnditer)\  efrfonmr^  to 
M^cm;  en/ernal,  inkmsA;  enflamber,  to  inflame;  et^armer^ 
l^f^nAxm;  enhaMer,  to  inhabit;  enherite^  pp.  seised  <rf  an 
WMKtitance,  whence  £.  inherit;  ensenser^ to  insense  (iiMbrm); 
'jfi0tf0ef  intent;  enterrer^  to  inter;  enlerlascer^  to  interlace. 
0ie  even  find  cases  in  which  the  Lat.  negative  prefix  m*  is 
IplPttai  «»-9  ajs  in  A.  F.  enferm^  infirm,  enfermiti^  infirmity. 

V  In  one  case  at  least,  this  habit  of  changing  en-  into  in»  has 
caoied  obscurity.  The  A.  F.  endcwer^  to  endow,  was  seen  to 
lie  JPtlated  to  the. simpler  F.  doner y  and  was  refashioned  in  the 
is/^enine^  or  indue;  and  Shakespeare  uses  all  three  forms, 
«wfenr,  endue^  and  indue,  in  the  same  sense;  cf.  Gen.  zzx. 
jlfl^  where  the  Vulgate  version  has  'Dotavit'  But  in  Luke 
la^^*  49  the  Vulgate  has  induamini^  showing  that  the  E.  enAte 
was  confused  with  the  Lat.  induere. 

:  /f  99.  S&.  This  b  developed  in  various  ways,  some  (tf  the 
vsiJ^OQS  being  due  to  the  loss  of  trill  of  the  r.  I  shall  take 
die  cases  first  in  which  the  trill  is  retained. 

,   (i)  The  trill  is  retained  when  the  r  (sometimes  written 
ridable)  comes  after  the  accented  vowd  and  before  anotho^ 
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Examples!  berU,  a  beryl;  A^^^a  heron;  metik^ 
merit ;  pertly  peril ;  verHiy  verity ;  verat\  very. 

(a)  In  two  cases,  err  has  become  (»r) ;  A.  F.  ferrcur^ 
M.  ^. /err our f  ferrar^  ferrer^  a  farrier.  The  change  of  final 
-or,  -^,  to  -ier  was  due  to  analogy  with  such  words  as  hauh 
yer  {sziow-ier),  knv-yer  {=^iamer),  saw-yer,  clofA-terf/urr^ter^ 
sfmir^ier^  hos-ier^  etc.;  we  still  find  Ferrar^  Farrer^  Farrar^ 
in  use  as  proper  names.  So  also  errant  (wandering),  arrant ; 
see  the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary. 

(3)  Owing  to  qu  preceding  it,  er^  later  ar,  has  become 
(or);  A.F.  querele^  M. £.  querele,  later  quarrel^  now  pro- 
nounced as  (kwordl). 

(4)  The  trill  is  commonly  lost  when  er  is  followed  by  a 
consonant  or  now  ends  a  word.  In  such  a  case,  the  regular 
development  is  into  die  obscure  sound  (99),  as  in  herd^  bird^ 
surd. 

Examples  are  numerous.  It  now  ends  a  word  in  the 
following :  averer^  averrer^  to  aver ;  de/errir,  to  defer ;  enterrer^ 
to  inter ;  errer^  to  err. 

It  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  following:  harhe^ 
heri>;  amerciementy  amercement;  mercerie^  mercery;  merci^ 
mercy;  perchiy  perch  (in  measurement  of  length);  herce^ 
hearse;  rehercer^  to  rehearse;  sercher^  to  search;  guerdon^ 
guerdon;  verdur,  verdure;  heremite^  (syncopated  to)  hermit; 
mrfy  nerve ;  ser/  serf;  clergie^  clergy ;  verge^  verge ;  merU^ 
merle  (blackbird) ;  afermer^  to  affirm  (with  %  for  e^  by  Latin 
influence) ;  en/ermite,  infirmity  (the  same) ;  eskermir  (incep- 
tive stem  eskermiss-),  to  skirmish  (with  i  for  e)\  hermnu^ 
ermine^  ermine;  sermaun^  sermon;  ferme,  term;  vermtfie, 
vermin;  serpen/,  serpent;  adversiie,  adversity;  persone^ 
parson ;  revers,  reverse ;  certein,  certain ;  reverter^  to  revert; 
verht,  virtue  (with  1  for  «,  by  Latin  influence) ;  servauni^  ser- 
vant ;  service,  service. 

(5)  But  when  the  trill  is  lost,  there  are  also  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  sound  of  ^  is  turned  into  the  sound  of  or 
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#,  wUcb  18,  in  fitcty  nottfaig  die  but  tbe^Io^( 

Tk»  cUrk  is  now  prooounoed  as  (kkak)^  ml 

ii  London.    An  attempt  is  made  to  represent  dds 

bj  dianging  er  into  ar  in  most  cases^  as  wbea, 

grue  ii9ite  garner  for  M.£.  ^^fn^.^     Examples  are: 

(with  I  sounded  as  /),  M.  £.  htrbergemtr^  a  har^ 

(with  insertion  of  n  before  the  sound  <rf/  and  loss 

i^ieiMid  r;  cf.  masenger  for  messcger);   clerk,  a  cl^k; 

Jli^M^  a  fieutn ;  gerUumde,  a  garland;  gemer,  gamer;  kemeie^ 

v|||nM88;  merveille,  marvel ;  perdriz,  perdrice,  abo  parireiB, 

glHiidgl^;  /«mi7  (Wright's  Vocab.  L  139),  M.£.  /«rft2; 

WMiparel-y  (with  added^),  parsley  ;  perstme,  parson  (doidblet 

above);    eerieani^  eerianty  seriauni  (with  i^j\ 

(saajdnt). 

:>  ^'    (6)  In  cases  where  ^  or  ere  originally  ended  a  word, 

JlKld  in  some  cases  where  er  is  followed  by  x  or  by  rr  (pro- 

iMinnfied  as  1/),  the  vowel  is  lengthened  in  modern  £. ;  see 

inider  ib^  E,  in  §  6a  (3). 

r    1 90.  X8.    The  ^  in  the  combination  es  remains  shc»t, 
^liMl  e  is  followed  by  another  letter,  as  in  irapae  (trespass), 
■0t-  wben  the  accent  has  been  shifted  on  to  it,  as  in  K  dkeri 
JIAbS  A.F.  ieeirt.    Otherwise,  e  does  not  shorten  the  vowel 
*Jlin  £.  closed  accented  syllable. 
%  ^if'Ssamples  of  regular  development  are : — 
V>^    (1)  .Cases  in  which  ee  was  formerly  unaccented :  heedmi^ 
v#%ttB]it  (in  heraldry);  desirt,  desert  (a  wilderness);  preeM, 
'1L£.  presMy  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  B.  4171,  present,  adj.;  re^U^ 
liipite.    And  in  the  following  words  we  have  the  same 
iwod  denoted  by  eae  :*  fesauHi,  pheasant  (with  ph  tor/) ; 
WMwrty  measure ;  /resary  M.  £.  /resor,  treasure. 

\  "('u  ipfie  ^gf^  finii  arfoterm  A.  F.    ThvM  parehemm  occurs  forpercke 
mK^t'hmiot  E.  pankmeni,  with  excrescent  /. 

>.*  la  ^cakisg  of  die  pronimciation  in  1570,  Ellis  ttaaAM — 'E?cn 
i|la^tl^  ipefiod  m  was  often  used  for  (e),  the  short  vowel';  £.  £. P, 

^^;  and  again,  at  p.  So,  he  explains  Saleslmry^s  pranvnciation  of 
ii  hdng  (tiery3Pr)  in  1547. 
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{2}  Cases  in  which  s  is  followed  by  another  consonant  2 
resamSf  s.,  M.  K  rescaus,  (now)  rescue  (final  s  lost  by  con- 
fusion with  the  verb) ;  descant  (a  mode  of  song),  descant,  s. ; 
UscauH,  lescom,  M.  £.  kssaun,  lesson  ;  trespass  s.,  a  trespass ; 
Vispre,  vesper ;  /es  (better  spelt  /esse,  see  Godefroy,  s.  v. 
/aisse\  fess  (in  heraldry) ;  assessour,  assessor ;  can/esser,  to 
confess ;  destresce,  s.,  distress ;  excesse,  excess ;  nussage^ 
message ;  messe  (dish  of  meat),  S.  R.  279,  a  mess ;  presse^  s., 
a  press  (throng);  redresser^  to  redress;  vessel,  vessel;  ^- 
firessian^  depression;,  oppressimn,  oppression;  refreschir^  to 
refresh;  session,  session;  arest,  s.,  arrest;  chesiaim,  M.£. 
cheskdne,  chestein,  chesten,  whence  chesten-nui^  now  S3nicopated 
to  chestnut,  chesnut ;  destine,  destiny ;  geste,  a  jest ;  molester^ 
to  molest;  question,  question;  requeste,  s.,  request;  revestre^ 
to  revest ;  tester,  tester  (of  a  bed) ;  vester,  to  vest ;  vesz^  L.  C. 
135,  M.  £.  veche,  vetch. 

The  e  is  also  short  in  mesuage,  M.  E.  mesuage,  messuage ; 
but  it  was  probably  at  first  long,  as  it  is  related  to  A.  F. 
meet,  aiiouse,  messuage  (Britton,  ii.  251). 

(3)  Es  is  altered  to  is  in  the  prefixes  des-,  mes- 
(probably  by  association  with  the  Lat  prefix  dis^  and  the  £. 
prefix  mis')\  and  sometimes  in  other  words.  Descord,  8.» 
.  discord ;  destaunce,  distance  (and  also  in  cases  where  des-  is 
unaccented);  meschief,  mischief;  mescreant,  adj.,  miscreant 
(and  in  cases  where  mes-  is  unaccented).  Compare :  lesarde^ 
M.  £.  iesarde,  lizard.  For  cases  in  which  the  e  in  es  is  now 
long,  see  under  long  E,  in  §  61  (b), 

§  01.  E  (long).  Modern  £.  long  e  (ii).  Compare  the 
development  of  long  a,  in  §  54. 

In  Tudor  English,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
close  and  open  e,  which  were  represented,  respectively,  by  ee 
and  ea\  but  both  are  now  sounded  alike.  The  former  is 
also  written  with  a  single  e,  as  in  cedar,  A.  F.  {as)siger  is 
now  (Jkysiege,  with  ie  =  (ii).  A.  F.  regne  (rin'yD,  with  y  as 
y  in  yea)  is  now  reign.    These  developments  are  exhibited 
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f^  opmi  iyllftblM.    I  first  give  Ae  cases  in  'mtidb 

losing  keeps  tor  a;  and  I  indude  the  cases  ii^ 

IteA^F.has^.    It  iSi  perhaps,  necessary  to  lepei^ 

»^  rtMHy  in  the  combmation  es^  the  s  sometimes  merdjr 

jftie  voiRrel-length  and  was  silent. 

|^|i|t«  51(1)  jQficTif,  decree;  d^gree^  d^e^  degree;  sh^  h,  see  (of 

^;PfMliop).    A-gre^-ik,  agreeable;    de-t-U,  deity.    Fe-Uir 

f  ^0tiif^'§f^i  glebe.  Secret)  s.,  M.£.  secree  (obsolete),  re^Haced 

^Tlfy^dlie  later  F.  form  secre/,  s^ret ;  pre^ep/,  precept.    Ca-fie^ 

'^0fmih  fein*  ^y$  cathedral ;  ce-^re^  a  cedar ;  cre-tknce^  ere* 

;  prth^i-dert  to  proceed.    Le-gend-e^  legend ;  h-gi'Hmn^ 

;  n-ginmHy  region.     Fe-nu-de^  fern,  adj.,  M.  Ys^famU^ 

^^^idm^fmaU  (Seven  Sages,  ed.  Weber,  3722),  fdmale  (wiA  a 

1"^  Jbi  A  by  association  with  maky  which  is  etymologically  un- 

^Idtaeo^X     Blas-fe-mtr^  M.  £.  hlasftrnm^  to  Uaspfaeme 

IN*/*  for/). 
/In  the  same  way  we  may  account  for  the  develq)m^it  of 

4^F.  mt4h^  mean,  i.  e.  intermediate,  as  in  m  Umun  iemp^^  in' 

j}u|tei  meantime,  B.  i.  351 ;  A.  F.  ve^l^  later  vil^  veaL    So  also 

7  <iiN0%  later  forms  ^in^  din,  a  dean ;  see  Ea  in  §  81. 

(2)  In  some  words  ie  is  now  used  for  ee^  with  the  same 

somid  of  (ii),  without  any  very  clear  reason.    Hence  the  fol* 

lowing  also  belong  here.  A^he-ver,  M.  £.  acAeven,  to  achieve ; 

mdiMf^meni^  achievement;  che^ve-taigne,  che-ve-tain^  M.K 

ftmvdim^  chieftain.    So  also  A.  F.  chef^  M.  £.  chtf,  chief;  but 

fai^tttis  case  we  also  find  chief  both  in  A.  F.  and  M.  K,  and 

im  aoimd  intended  was  probably  a  very  short  1  followed  by  an 

aoeented  e  (e),  which  was  soon  smoothed  into  simple  (ee). 

Scbwan  notes  (§  a8o)  that  (in  a  similar  way  and  inde- 

petidently)  chk  became  che^  in  continental  French,  at  the  end 

of  the  thfateenth  century;  cf.  mod.  Y.chtf. 

'  .     (3)  Again,  we  find  that  mod.  £.  (ii)  is  also  denoted  by 

d^  T^odor  spelling  m,  which  signified  that  (ee)  had  an  open 
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kmhd  (iroL  i.  §  301,  p.  saa).  The  M.  E.  symbol  for  both  die 
close  and  apea  e  was  the  same,  though  the  sound  was  not 
the  same,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  word's  earlier  hlstoiy 
reveals  a  difference  of  origin.  This  has  been  already  noted 
with  regard  to  words  of  A.  S.  origin,  but  it  is  sometimes 
true  also  of  words  of  A.  F.  origin.  Thus  £.  proceed  is  frcnn 
M.  E.  procedm^  with  long  dose  (e),  from  A.  F.  praceder^  Lat 
procedere  \  but  £.  plead  is  from  M.  £.  pleden,  with  long  open 
(e),  from  A.  F.  pleder^  earlier  spellings  pleider^  plaidefy  a  verb 
due  to  the  sb.  plait,  a  plea,  Lat  placitum.  In  the  former  case, 
the  original  vowel  was  Lat.  /;  in  the  latter  case,  it  was  a 
diphthong,  Lat.  a+'*  The  spelling  with  ea,  or  with  ^, 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon  as  a  sure  guide,  but  is  worth 
observing.  The  following  may  be  noted ;  but  the  lists  given 
under  Ai,  Ba,  Ee,  Bi,  should  be  compared. 

Bre-che,  breach ;  em-pes^chtr^  em-pe^her^  to  impeach ;  pre- 
char,  to  preach.^  Em-pU-der,  implead ;  which  compare  with 
pU-der  (older  forms  pleider,  plaider),  to  plead ;  be-del,  a  beadle, 
(also)  bedfll.*  Egle,  eagle ;  e-gre  (also  aegre),  eager;  me-gre, 
meagre.  Con-ce-ler,  to  conceal;  re-ve-ler,  to  reveal.  Brt- 
me,  a  bream.  A-pe-ser,  to  appease ;  re-saun  (earlier  retsaun, 
raisaun),  reason ;  se-^aun  (earlier  seisoun,  saisun)^  seasoun ;  /rf- 
stnm  (earlier  ireismn^  (raisaun),  treason.  Fe-tur^,  feature; 
Ire-Ur  (earlier  trailer),  to  treat ;  tre-fiz,  trai-tie,  a  treaty* 

See  also  under  En  in  §  6a  (a). 

NoTS. — The  old  A.  F.  lean  (whence  M.  £.  leaiin),  a  lion,  was 
replaced  by  F.  Han,  which  accounts  for  the  mod.  K  fcmn. 

{b)  In  dosed  syllables.  The  £.  e  is  long  m  a  closed 
syllable,  only  in  some  cases  where  the  A.F.  r  is  followed 
by  s,  or  even  by  st)  and  in  a  few  other  cases. 

Cesser,  to  cease ;  deces,  decease ;  descres  (former  s  at  first 
sounded,  afterwards    silent),  d^rease    (cf.    decrere^  v.,  to 

^  Also  prescher,  but  the  x  ii  tilent  and  inorganic,  and  merely  denotes 
Yowel-length ;  just  as  impeschtr  «  empecher  (£.  impeach), 
*  The  form  ^tfdU/ answers  better  to  A  F.^A^/^L.  A  xSa. 
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to  inorfsuie);  ki^  lees,  a  lease;  ao  alio:  me 
^lltMil^Igs  die,  a£si\  taae;  pes,  pees  (dder  qpdUiagii 
^^peAf.  v.),  peace.    In  the  wofd  demesne,  demesae*  ^^ 
^^joaiks  iK>wel4ei^;th,  an4  still  does  so  in  mod.  £.    To 
ji^majadd:  iesU,ht9iSl\/esk,itaa^',  words  in  iriudb 
originallj  short 

XL     Apel,  appel,  an  appeal;  vel  (stvett), 

calf).    As  in  §  61  (2),  the  £.  sound  is  sometiines 

We   find  that  the  M.£.  ceelen,  to  line  the 


a  room,  {UXKiuoed  a  sb.  ceeling  or  seehng,  also 

s^lfp^  eliding,  and  again  varied  to  cdhng.    This  I  take  to 

f;^||llt?ilie  explanation  of  £.  cdltng,  the  inner  covering  of  the 

;of  a  room.    The  M.  £.  culen  was  formed  from  A.  F.  ceei, 

to  mean  'a  tester  of  a  bed,'  R.  W,  51  (aj>.  1361); 

yiffUm  A.  F..  eel,  for  del,  heaven.    The  A.  F.  spelling  m/  is  not 

f^jiicomiBon ;  see  the  Vie  de  St  Auban;   and  c£  Song  of 

The  use  of  the  word  may  "have  been  influenced  by 

^adare,  to  adorn.    See  CeU  in  the  New  £.  Diet 

^^       (')  ^Bn.    When  /  precedes  n,  the  mod.  K  keeps  nearly 

:^S)m.  old  vowel  sound  in  some  cases,  instead  di  changing 

j4|  la  (H).    Arener  (also  aresner,  with  ^>^  other  spellings 

i^0$bm^  earidmr),  to  arraign S*  re/rener,  to  refrain;  susUmr, 

-^  sustain.     Very  shnikr  are  Uie  following :   r^ne,  M.  £. 

t^gne,  reign  (with  silent  g,  though  it  was  once  sounded 

Miace  the  loss  of  final  e:gn  representing  the  same  sound  as 

JBi  Ital..  r^fnc,  though  n  was  probaUy  often  used  in  place  of 

'  Jl).   Se  it  observed  that  the  accented  e  in  ngne  was  originally 

idhrt    Here  bebngs  also  resne  (with  x  as  i,  which  afterwards 

became  sOent),  a  rein  for  a  horse's  bridle. 

{$)  Sr.     When  an  A.  F.  word  ends  in  ^er  or  -^e 
h^'-ef^,  the  modem  sound  of  the  r  is  (ii),  written  eidier 
aa.^»  ea,  or  ie;  and  this  takes  place  even  when  the  A.F.  e 
ivas  original^  skorL    As  ee:  cAere,  cheer;  per,  a  peer.    As 

^'        *>  Thitgkkibtt laod.  E. fomlsa kte and tmHem ioMitioB.^ 
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6tt:  tfr/r^,  arrear;  r/rr,  clear;  rert-gardt^  rear-guard,  of 
irhich  another  form  was  rere-warde^  with  the  same  sense, 
still  kept  as  rereward  in  our  Bibles,  Num.  x.  25 ;  Jos.  vi.  9 ; 
I  Sam.  xzix.  2 ;  Isa.  lii.  1 2 ;  Iviii.  8,  and  presenting  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  unwary  reader.  I  have  heard  it  read  as  re^ 
reward  in  the  two  latter  passages,  where  the  sense  of  'second 
reward/  if  understood  as  'full  reward/  is  not  altogether 
inappropriate.  Cf.  the  old  word  rere-supper,  from  A.  F.  rere^ 
super y  W,  W.  5785.  As  ie  (when  s  or  ce  follows) :  fers^  adj., 
fierce ;  percer^  to  pierce ;  terce^  tierce  (the  canonical  hour  so 
called).  In  these  words  the  inserted  1  perhaps  arose  as  a 
short  parasitic  sound  immediately  following  the  f^  /,  or  /. 
Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  frere^  which 
should  have  become  freer,  but  has  actually  been  developed 
into^iir,  just  as  A.  S.  Mr,  M.  E.  hrere,  is  now  briar ,  and 
M.  E.  quer,  quere,  is  now  quire^  though  spelt  choir. 

(4)  E  before  single f  k,  or  /  (in  some  cases).  Be/l  beef; 
here  the  A.  F.  form  was  originally  boef  also  written  beqf,  and 
the  diphthong  was  reduced  to  ee  or  /.  />/,  M.  'E.fee/^fei/,  a 
feat ;  here  the  A.  F.  fe/  was  used  in  the  sense  of  *  deed,'  i.  e. 
a  legal  document,  and  it  comes  from  older  spellingsy^i'/^y^y. 
Our  escheat  is  from  A.  F.  escheie^  earlier  eschaeie ;  the  verb  was 
escheter^  eschaeter,  whence  escheiur,  an  escheater  or  escheator. 
Hence,  by  aphaeresis,  cheats  s.,  cheat,  v.,  and  cheater. 

In  a  few  words  the  e  seems  to  have  been  originally  short, 

.  and  to  have  been  lengthened ;  as  in  bref,  M.  E.  bref  brief 

(with  ie  for  ee) ;  bek,  beak ;  net  (whence  fem.  nette,  V.),  neat. 

The  gh  in  "E,  freight  is  improper,  and  due  to  association  with 

fraught,  a  related  word  of  Scand.  origin.    Freight  should  be 

freit,  variant  oifret\  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 

vol.  i.  pp.  92,  112,  we  find  the  sb.  fret,  frette,  and  the  verb 

freter,  fretter.    It  is  hardly  an  A.  F.  word,  being  adopted, 

rather,  from  the  French  of  the  Contment. 

See  also  under  the  diphthongs  ai,  ei,  ae,  ea,  ie. 

§  68.  I,  Y.    The  short  i  is  an  extremely  stable  sound  in 
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intt  pnobablj  the  same  s%bl  diffeinaaee 

A»F.  and  the  M.K  sound  of  the  vowdias^cit 

the  f  as  heard  twice  m  ^  F.  fimwcA  the  £. 

The  M.£.  sound  was  substituted  for  the  A.  F. 

and  that  was  alL    The  exceptions  are  few  and  sUg^t, 

^lift  noted  at  the  end  of  this  section.    Even  in  the 

ir  the  same  sound  remains  if  the  r  be  trilled  (as 

ybot  if  the  trill  be  lost  the  obscure  sound  resulti^ 

wrgm.     We  should  therefore  keep  the  untrilled  ir 

but  all  the  other  cases  can  be  considered  together. 

i^ented  i  is  short  in  £.  closed  syllables,  but  long  (t.e. 

in  open  ones. 

/:-:W«f  may  also  consider  the  mod.  £.  short  y^  as  in  syllahk^ 

>  at  the  same  time.    The  sound  is  the  same,  and  the 

il|lDliol »  usually  modem,  replacing  the  M.  £.  u 

~^%Vk  M^aU,  ribald ;  /n'du/,  tribute.    Vicaire,  vicar ;  vicfor,  victor. 

0Kfi»^  addition ;  ajlicaoun,  affliction ;  ctmdta'aun,  conditicm. 

SMififaiir,  to  enrich;  richesce^  rich/sse,  M.  J!,  rtch/s-^e^  rkhes. 

'^^S^Huiierir^y  to  consider ;  idiot,  idiot.    Griffon,  griffin  (with  o 

mMbined  to  i),     Dignefi,  dignity;  ignoraunce,  igncnnnce; 

'/,  M.E.Jlgiir-^y  figure;  vigur,  vigour.  Pigoun  (with^=y), 

;  rfjgnZf,  vigil.    BiUe,  bill  (as  in  parliament) ;  biiletk, 

lifct;  dil^encc,  diligence ;  pillery  pillar ;  pihri^piUory,  pillory ; 

mUUi,  also  tiUabe,  M.E.  siUahle,  syUable;    viUein,  vilein, 

iMihL      Chimenee  (a  fire-place),  syncopated  to  chimney; 

iSmgii  image;  limiie,  limit;  simpk,  adj.,  simple.     Affiniii, 

ifilB^;  conHmter,  to  continue;  iniurie  {^injurie),  injury; 

imkmce,  instance;  ministre,  minister;  oppinionyOpinum,  opinion; 

pf^Hkif,  prince ;   vinelery  curiously  altered  to  M.  £.  virUmer, 

tto#  sjucopated  to  vintner.    Escriphtre,  scripture ;  ,^2^Mn)!f, 

typoerite  (with  h  supplied,  owing  to  knowledge  of  Greek). 

i^^^k^  miracle ;  mireur,  mirreur,  M.  £.  mirour,  mirror. 

fum  iww ;  prison,  prison ;  m^$r,  visage ;  visiter,  to  visit ; 

^  The  i  in  this  word  was  origiiuUy  long;  it  was  shoftened  before  the 
IC  &  eontui^^H» 
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viur^  visor  (mask).  Fsope^  hyssop.  Cammissum^  oonrnus- 
sion ;  .imussioun^  omission ;  avistatm,  M.E.  avisunm^^L  vision 
(now  obsolete);  dwisimm^  division.  Agislem^nf,  M.E. 
orgts-k^meni^  agtstmenl;  Cruiitn^  Christian  (with  h  added, 
owing  to  knowledge  of  Greek) ;  resister,  to  resist  AcquUer^ 
to  acquit;  ctfein  (O.F.  ciieatn)^  S. R.  34  (a.d.  1275),  later 
ciUseyny  S.  R.  381  (1363,  with  inserted  unexplained  i)^  a 
citizen ;  liiere^  a  litter;  piUypittt^  pity ;  quit^  guiUj  adj.  (free), 
quit;  quitance^  quittance;  viiaiUe^  M.'E.vt/at'ilet  now  absurdly 
spelt  ^  victual '  instead  of  '  vittle '  (see  vol.  i.  §  303,  p.  325). 
Chwalrte,  chivalry;  deliverer ^^  to  deliver;  river e^  river;  wyvre^ 
wrvre,  M.  £.  wrvrey  tmver^  a  wivem  (in  heraldry,  with  added  », 
as  in  bittern^  vol.  i.  §  347,  p.  372). 

Exceptions,  A.  F.  trtcherie^  M.E.  tricherte  (Ancren  Riwle), 
also  spelt  trecherie  (P.  Plowman),  treachery,  furnishes  an 
apparent  exception;  but  is  easily  explained.  Trecherk  is 
really  the  older  form,  as  appears  from  the  etymology;  see 
my  Dictionary.  Cimitere,  M.  £.  cimifere  (obsolete),  replaced 
by  cemetery  in  the  sixteenth  century;  there  is  here  no  real 
change,  the  A.  F.  form  being  lost,  and  then  replaced  by  one 
much  nearer,  in  appearance,  to  the  GreeL 

It,  Yr  (untrilled).  When  ir  (or  >r)  is  untrilled,  we  obtain 
a  sound  (99)  which  is  the  long  vowel  corresponding  to  the 
obscure  vowel  in  '  about '  (dbau't).  Cf.  £.  bird,  t«m.  Ez^ 
amples  in  words  of  A.  F.  origin  are  rare.  I  can  instance 
virgtne,  a  virgin  (vd9*jin);  and  mirre^  M.E.  mirrey  myrrh 
(m99*),  respelt  according  to  the  Latin  method  of  spelling 
Greek  words. 

§  64. 1,  Yf  aa  long  vowels.  The  development  of  long  t 
(or^)  is  also  very  regular.  The  old  (ii)  sound  was  changed, 
first  to  (ei)',  and  later  to  (ai),  which  is  its  present  sound.  It 
occurs  in  open  syllables,  or  before  x,  rarely  in  closed 

^  In  these  words  the  i  was  origtnaUy  long ;  it  wis  shortened  befoff  f>r 
in  M.  E.  delwren,  wwre, 
^  Viz.  in  the  sixteenth  centnry ;  Ellis,  £.  £.  P.  p.  Mi* 
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ths«taM^  of  #*  md  ft,  tti  diMMiM  bdb#« 

iibcCed  fay  a  following  /,  m,  or  ir|  I  ttieidbmMiC 

with  the  rest    ExetspdcfOB  wte  tew.    Itte 

ommDon  before  other  vowds,  from  wUeh  k  k 

mH^plMJbB;  dras  the  A.F.  comUnatioii  u  (urjvsf-f  <^ 

'die  i  is  tunally  reduced  to  the  obscnre  vowd  (d), 

l&its  unaccented  position. 

X&  dpen  iyllables.    Cn\  a  cry;  cf.  des^^t^i  base 

iinhcTP-re,  to  des-cry.    Af-Jl-atm-ce,  afi&mce ;  a4ha$m-€if 

;  ^-a-hg-t  (with  ^  hard),  dialogue;  H-orpre  (in  die 

r,  diapered,  R.  W.  73),  diaper;  gjMttmi\  L.  190, 

r;  PMiM^e,  viand.    A*-^i^,  bible ;  iSr'-^libeL    Li-cinf^, 

AUli-e,  an  ally;  r/r^^n/,  client;  dMU-etf  to  deny; 

(food);  «^^«r,  to  espy;  es-pd-er^  M.E.  spn-er^ 

>  /^>  pi^  (magpie) ;  //i^,  to  ply ;  qm-ef-iy  adj^  quiet. 

pMl»|^  strife.    Tt-gre,  tiger.    Com-pi-kr,  to  compile ;  ^i^, 

;  »4m^€y  silence.    Cn-me,  crime ;  pn^me,  prime.    iV^ 

decline  (In  the  phrase  en  decUfUy  to  its  decline,  to  ruin, 

||!$^8#  S4a)  r  ethcH-neTy  to  encline,  incline ;  ei^kMu,  chine 

ai^aeresis  of  «i-) :  es-pi-ne,  spine  (a  thorn :  with  aphesis 

ipf^^;  iii^,  a  line;  mt-nauTy  a  mmer.    Crt-cury  a  crier; 

^y#^iii^,  M.  £.  diocisey  diocese  (with  e  for  1,  due  to  revival  of 

;  fy^l-iy  M.  £.  vibi^,  a  vial  (with  a  for  ^,  due  to 

^  le^iiild  of  Greek,  whence  also  the  queer  spelling  phmt) ;  pri-^^ 

|Mor ;  rt-ot-^y  riot ;  vi-o-len'^ey  violence.    Cy^es-ce^  cypress ; 

Wtki^,  disciple  (afaready  in  use  before  the  Conquest,  in  the 

^**  iie^  form  Oscipul) ;  pi-pey  a  pipe  (of  wine).     En^^kr^ 

^'^.ifr  aoMfite  (compose  verse,  etc.);  m-triy  mitre;  re-ci-Ury  to 

Heifiir;  Mk^  title.    Ar-rt-very  to  arrive;  n-fri-vtry  L.  R.'75i 

1^ strive;  Mm-rCy  ivory;  re-vt^rtt  to  revive. 

(a)  Is,  Ts.  When  a  syllable  is  closed  in  English  with  ^, 
W  €  soonded  as  x,  the  A.  F.  1;  which  was  in  fact  free, 
UNor  developed  into  E.  (ai)  as  usuaL    Before  /,  m,  and  n,  the 

"^^^'idm'gttmid,  iHienoe  IkLE.  guuaUy  wbidi  it  a  commoiier  fonn. 
^^Ystwelbd^^MMirin  WydiftSSjiiaiizL  z6  (biter  venion). 
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A. F.  1  (z)  soon  became  silent;  abo  in  the  compoimd  inml 
vu^mU\  see  Mow. 

At-it-a^  assize;  orvis^  advice;  de-gi-ter^  M.E.  d^m 
(bodi  with  hard  g\  with  (doubitless)  an  older  form  des^gi-ur 
(see  Godefix)y)9  to  disguise ;  des^-ser  ^,  L.  R.  294,  to  despise ; 
dMfi-ser,  to  devise;  de^i'Se,  device;  gui-sef  guise;  prii, 
price ;  /n-x^,  prize ;  tys^X-  A.  224,  rice  (but  this  was  prob- 
ably imported  from  France  in  the  fourteenth  century).  So 
also  vt-ci,  vice. 

The  X  is  silent  in :  dts-ner,  to  dine ;  is-U^  isle  (where  the  s 
is  uselessly  retained).  Also  in  vit-cont-t  (a. sheriff),  S.IL 
2R,  also  spelt  vi'cont-t^  Y.  a.  7,  whence  £.  vis-count  (where 
the  X  is  uselessly  retained,  as  in  UU)* 

(3)  The  A.  F.  i  also  becomes  (ai)  in  a  few  final  syllables^ 
the  dosing  consonants  being  gn  (=ny),  n^  L  As-sign-fr,  to 
assign;  ^in^g'iy-e,  benign;  r^-xi^f»-^,  to  resign ;  s^y^e^^ga; 
z'^-^y  vine.  Ftn,  a  fine  (payment).  De-itt,  delight  (with  gk 
inserted  by  confusion  with  Itgk/) ;  cf.  de-lt-ier,  v.,  to  delight ; 
des-pif,  despite,  usually  shortened  to  'spite';  sii^  sy^,  site 
(situation).  Similarly,  the  A.  F.  ob-li-ger  (with  short  1,  as  in 
A.  F.  obligacioun)  became  M.  £.  (hbli-gen  (with  long  1),  and  is 
now  oblige  (obkij*).  We  find  it  as  (obliij*)  in  Pope,  ProL  to 
Satires,  208,  but  this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  continental 
French.  The  word  is  a  true  A  F.  word,  as  shown  by  die 
pronunciation  of  ^^  asy,  and  by  its  early  use. 

(4)  Ir.  The  r  is  very  seldom  trilled ;  in  fact,  only  when 
it  comes  between  two  vowels,  as  in  H-rant^  t3nrant  (now  q>elt 
with  jf,  by  Greek  influence).  Some  trill  it  in  en-vi-ron-^j  to 
environ;  but  others  substitute  the  obscure  vowel,  and  say 
(envai-ddn).  Usually,  ire  is  pronounced  as  (aid).  At-tirHr^ 
to  attire ;  di-sir^  desire ;  ir-e^  ire ;  xf W,  sire. 

(s)  There  seem  to  be  just  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
old  sound  ^)  of  the  A.'F.  i  has  been  preserved.     Li-g^ 

*  A  new'  ibnnatioii.  The  tnie  inerb  is  despire^  £.  C.  Sd^S »  pc-  pl* 
despii-tni^  L.  X04;  pres.  pt  despis-ant,  S.  R.  x6a. 
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I  to  wliicb  i^*  was  afienrords  preBzed^  (^^ 

widi*  liie  now  obsolete  edegionu^  an  a&ejg[iiig» 

iWlitch  may  also  have  affected  the  vowelrsomiid), 

Wi^  tJkgianci.    We  also  find  A.F.  chimise^  but  the 

iiiiidi  we  gire  to  the  M  in  £.  ckenUse  shows  that  die 

^iMtt  lost,  and  has  been  re-borrowed  from  FVendl  in 


'r|^  LasdhjT,  there  are  at  least  two  exampl^es  in  ^K^ch  the 
y«^?'f9  has  been  shortened  by  its  occurrence  in  an  E. 
fjfflable.  A.F.  hisdous  h^csjnt  M^hut  by  loss  oTr, 
liedune  siknt ;  and  hence  M.  £.  hidaus  (?),  later  ha^^cm^ 
'hideous ' ;  like  E.  piie(ms  for  M. £.  piiaus.  A.  F.  jig-e 
haid^)  l»s  given  £«  'fig*. 
M.  O  {short).  The  combinations  on  (in  some  cases),  also 
liii^  require  separate  treatment  Setting  these  aside,  it  Is 
bk  that  the  A.  F.  short  o  has  two  distinct  developments 
vis.  as  £.  short  9  in  ro^,  and  as  £.  short  unrounded  ii  in 
The  &ct  is  that  the  M.£.  i^mbol^wasof  uncertiun 
;,  and  was  used  to  represent  both  short  ^  (o)  and' 
w  (tt) ;  see  Sweet,  Hist.  E.  Sounds,  §  595.  The  French 
were  partial  to  the  use  of  the  symbol  o\  and,  in 
,  often  used  it  for  the  sake  of  graphic  clearness^  in 
to  ii,  in  proximity  to  the  i^mbols  m,  »,  and  u  (v). 
MS.  symbols  for  n  and  u  were  indistinguishaUe,  both 
^iiwiiitfaig  of  two  upright  down^strokes  indistinctly  joined, 
m  consbted  of  three  down-strokes,  also  vaguely  joined ; 
Ml  could  be  read  as  muy  or  as  mn,  and  nn  could  be  read 
or  Miorfw.  By  the  use  of  0  for  «  such  ambiguity  was 
jAttfed.  Hence  the  A.  S.  nnw,  M.  E.  stme^  was  frequently 
^iiftKen  io«r,  and  that  is  why  we  write  tm  still,  though  the  & 
If  itaDy  the  unrounded  u.  In  the  same  way  the  A.  S.  swme^ 
mnne,  was  frequendy  written  samlet  so  that,  even  in  the 
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first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  we  find  the  {day  of  RIdi.  Ill 
beginning  wWi : — 

Now  is  the  Winter  of  our  Discontent, 
Made  Glorious  Summer  by  this  Son  of  Yoik. 

It  is  now,  however,  the  custom  to  spell  this  word,  phonetically, 
as  sun.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  ar^Jbose  in  which 
0  occurs  before  9,  as  in  love^  dcve^  govern.  This  was  due  to 
the  use  of  u  for  v.  The  M.  £.  spellings  were  at  first  luut,  duue, 
firom  the  A.  S.  lu/u,  dii/a\  but  when  the  word  gouemen  was 
introduced  with  the  A.  F.  sound  ofouzauv,  these  words  be- 
came laue^  daue,  and  appear  in  this  form  in  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare  (see  vol  i<  p.  i ,  1.  8).  Hence  the  present  spellings 
lave^  davif  govern  are  accounted  for.  The  development  of  i^ 
as  £.  unrounded  u  should  be  compared  with  the  development 
of  A.  F.  u  into  the  same  sound.  We  pronounce  the  ^if  in. 
money  precisely  like  the  un  in  uncle  (A.  F.  uncle). 

§  66.  The  modem  £.  has  the  short  open  sound  of  ^  in  the 
following  words  (excluding  the  combinations  or,  os,,  and 
several  of  the  examples  of  o  before  n).  06tl,  obit ;  ohsepdes, 
obsequies ;  obstacle ,  obstacle  ;  robber,  to  rob.  CocodrUU,  M.  £. 
cocodrille,  now  '  crocodile '  (owing  to  the  revival  of  Greek); 
doctrine,  doctrine ;  Occident^  Occident  (an  old  term  for  the  west, 
but  obsolescent) ;  boce,  a  boss,  swelling  (of  which  botch  is  a. 
variant) ;  hoche-pot,  B.  i.  305,  M.  £.  hoche-pot,  a  hotchpodge. 
CoModite  (profit),  commodity.  Coffin,  cofiin ;  cofre,  cofier ; 
office,  office ;  profit,  profit ;  prof  re,  s.,  a  proffer ;  loger,  to.  lodge.. 
JUokerie,  mockery.  Coler,  collar ;  college,  collie;  cohtmpne, 
column;  dolour,  ^oXovj \  folie,  folly;  iolyf,  ioly  (with  i b&j\ 
joUy ;  ioliete  (with  i  as/),  jollity ;  olive,  olive ;  poUr  (inceptive 
stem  poliss'),  to  polish ;  soloB,  solace ;  solempne  (with  ex- 

^  It  is  lemarkable  that  no  example  of  A.  S.  ddfa  has  yet  been  fonnd. 
Somner  gives  dutta,  an  equivalent  form,  without  a  reference.  The  A.S. 
f,  when  between  two  rowds,  was  sounded  as  v,  Bnt  dt^a  oocurs  la 
Icelandic.    The  common  A.  S.  word  for  *  dove '  is  etdjre,  £.  culver. 
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tv^tif  0p;^  (iflK^ve  stem  ^imiyk^iuiH),  to  a^conpiiidli; 
'cmMl  cpmtm,  a^.,  common ;  Aam^if  l]cmiage;>i^ 
p«Sii«e.    AnumesUr^  M.  K  awumatm^  later  «i9imcs«0|» 
(with  inserted  ^,  and  xA  foiss) ;  ra«c^i/»  ooncsonl; 
V  to  conquer  (with  qu  now  usuallj  pronounced  as  i); 
^^0l§jftifyt  conquest ;  conscience,  conscience ;  caniract^  a.^  a 
l||(d|Eact;  eonirdrte,  M.  £.  cmUrdrie^  contr&ry  (Shak,),  cdntnuy; 
y  a,  conv«^;  cromcle,  chronicle  (with  h  inserted  owing 
s^jM^'^^  of  Greek) ;  honour^  honour ;  momtre^  monster ; 
ip9WIP9  nonage  (not  to  be  pronounced  with  the  0  as  Icmg); 
^ii(^li^dre^  to  respond.    Copie\  copy;  prapheie,  prophet; 
proper ;  propnU,  property.     Cohm,  cotton ;  fiakeon^ 
L  889  flotsam ;  poU  pot;  potage,  pottage ;  paUl^  pottle. 
ad|.i    novel ;  poverti^   poverty ;  empcverir^   enpcverir 
tive  stem  emfavertss'),to  empoverish;  /r^iiir^,  province ; 
/i  provost  (for  which  we  also  find  A.  S.  prifost,  vol.  L 

P-  438)- 

I  i7*  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  A.  F.  0,  denoting  short  u 

^i.  has  accurately  preserved  its  sound.    Almost  the  sde 

iple  is  seen  in  A.  F.  and  M.  £,  bocher^  a  butcher.    In 

an  other  instances,  the  u  has  been  'unrounded/  and 

nearly  as  the  obscure  vowel  (o)  in  Atferica 

^j^menkd).    Conduit,  a  conduit  (kon'dit) ;  conforf,  MJg.  confitt 

(with  m  for  »,  before/^;  conforter,  also  cumforter^ 

conforien,  to  comfort ;  dongoun  (with  g  zaj),  dungeon ; 

^jij^tfcr,  to  stun;   moneye,  money.     Front,   front     Sopere, 

WSSji^*    BoHlkr,  butler;  hotellerie,  M.E.  botekry,  buttery; 
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M^^Skre^  cutler;  moton,  motoun,  mutton;  rehoter,  to  rebut; 
'f^Ue^  subtlety  (with  inserted  pedantic  b),      Cooerer,  to 
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eover ;  covert,  covtxi ;  estooer,  s.,  stover  (sustenance) ;  gooemer, 
toi  govern;  plover,  ploYtryrecovirer,  to  recover.  Dozeine, 
dbcchou 

,^  AHm  #wm  ongtaally  long,  but  was  thortaied  because  the  ttreik  feU 
mit  hence  the  O.  F.  spelling  tofpie  (Littr^). 
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{  68»  In  flome  esses,  the  sound  of  ^  has  become  long  u 
(au),  probably  because  tbe  sound  occurred  at  the  end  of 
an  open  syllable  or  a  syllable  but  slightly  closed  C&llie 
H.E.  5,  as  in  r^  which  has  likewise  become  fi,  as  in  (kuul) 
in  modem  English. 

(i)  In  a  syllable  treated  as  open.  A-ho-ge,  also  O.  F. 
a^e,  M.  E.  hu-ge^  huge.  Bo-U,  boot  (for  the  foot).  Mover, 
to  move ;  re-mo-ver,  re-moe-ver,  to  remove ;  pro-ver,  to  prove ; 
rt-prO'Vir,  to  reprove.  The  word  p(Ht>er,  ^Isopo-vre,  became 
M.E.  pavrey  ptmer^  out  of  which  the  v  was  curiously  lost, 
whence  £.  poor,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  contracted 
form  of  pocver} 

(a)  The  word  fol  (M.  E.  pi.  /oks\  being  closed  only 
with  the  liquid  /,  had  its  vowel  lengthened,  and  is  nom/ool. 

§  60.  On.  Some  cases  of  regular  development  have  been 
given  above.  It  has  been  shown  (vol.  L  §  380,  p.  404)  diait 
tiie  A.  S.  pund  (with  short «)  was  lengthened  to  pund  (with 
long  u)  in  course  of  time,  by  the  influence  of  the  nd,  and  b 
now  pound  (paund),  with  a  diphthongal  sound.  A  dmilar 
effect  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  the  case  of  A.F. 
words;  so  that  numier  became  M.E.  numten^  moimim 
(muu'nton),  and  is  now  mount  (maunt).  I  give  some  more 
exaniples.  Consetl,  cunset'i,  counsel ;  consetl,  council^  council; 
consetUer^  to  counsel;  cunsetler,  conseiiler,  a  counsellor; 
counte,  a  count  (earl);  conii,  counti,  county;  cunlesse,  coniesse^ 
countess;  contrepUdtr,  to  counterplead;  monter,  munkr^  to 
mount ;  soner,  suner,  to  sound.  In  many  cases  we  find  the 
spelling  un  for  on,  showing  that  0  had  the  sound  of  f^;  hence 
tbe  above  examples  belong,  more  stricdy,  to  the  set  whidb 
illustrate  the  development  of  un.  See  therefore  under  m 
(§  77).    In  one  case,  that  of  A.  F.  corone,  the  second  0  was 

long.    This  word  became  M.E.  corone^  crone,  crime]  die 

* 

^  The  V  is  alio  loit  before  r  in  kenkief,  curfew,  for  amer<hi^  tooet- 

Jew.  .  .  » 


->' 


^^MlffiUflraiSiKP  .m^m' 


I'l ,, 


i.-#'- 


^W 


^bifar  long  V|  in  f  77« 
41^  IT  the  comlniuidoii  or  Is  followed  by  a  yfcmti^&m 
Ai  loraid.    There  ace,  however,  two  caaei^  at  dm^ 
in  f  65:  i-e.  it  can  have  the  found  of  ^  m  r^by&c 
fmmn*    Examines  are  rare. 

CotaSf  coral;   canmer,  corwur^  coToati;  /or^if 
\foraU^  forest;  arnsoHy  orison  (prajier). 

Cortami^  corrent,  as  in  the  phrase  *the  conrent 

;  jMrnM,  murinef  M.  £.  mareme,  murrain. 

(j)  Bat  when  or  is  followed  bj  a  consonant,  the  trffl  ot 

¥f$  lost;  and  here  also  there  are  two  cases,  as  in  the 

y^nr  (&os)  and  Momey  (at99*ni).    We  must  consid^ 

a^arately.     And   first,  words   omtaining  ^rs(ao). 

W^lforce,  divorce  ;/orce^  force ;  sor eerie,  sorceiy ;  sorceresse,  sor^ 

^|MMi;  forcier,  sorcerer  (formed  bj  adding  -^  to  sorcer,  a 

form  of  A.F.  sorcier)\  poreioun,  p(»rtion.     Acordf 

s.;  acordauni^  accordant;  corde,  cord;   orduumcef 

;  ordmaricy  ordinary;  ordwe,  ordure;  wdre,  <Mrder« 

^phfjfS^,  forfeit    Forger,  to   forge.    Poril,  {Kurk.    Forme^ 

*P0imkl   iormeni,  torment    Comer e,  comer*    Porpeis,  por* 

'pdise  (a  later  form,  with  F.  oi  for  A.F.  ei);  scorfnm,  soor* 

Cors,  corse;    morsel,  morseL    Desport,   sport    (by 

^^i^hiiapesis); /or/,  foit ; /orfelesse,  fortalice;  morHer,  mcrier, 

pmMMS  (of  wax,  etc.  for  a  light);  pork,  port  (gate,  door); 

JPirteJ^  portal ;  portaur,  porter;  resortir,  to  resort 

In  some  instances,  our  is  written  for  (v,  as  in  enfomrmr^ 
■^  inform;  but  this  is  rare. 

(4)  With  the  sound  of  (oa).  Forhir  inceptive  stem/Sir- 
iflf-),  to  furbish.  Ajomer,  to  adjourn  (with  inserted  d)\ 
KHMrnif  attorney;  y^nwr  (inceptive  stem/brmss^\  to  furnish; 
ifnMM  (with  IS/),  journey.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few 
words  in  whidi  a  following  vowel  has  been  siq>pres8ed: 
j^morice,  M.E.  nonce,  nurse;  nuriiure^  nmhtre,  nurture. 
'  laConq^are  A.  F.  forester,  whence  M.  £.  forut€r,for^ier,  fosierk 
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I  n.  CHk  In  die  comlmiation  of,  the  ^  is  usualljr  long. 
The  xegular  sound  of  short  o  occurs  in  penUcesi^  but  here  die 
qrllaUe  -^Of/has  only  the  jifr^nd^  accent.  When  the  pri- 
mary accent  falls  on  such  a  syllable,  it  is  usually  drawled  out 
into  the  sound  of  (aost).  We  have  an  example  in  A.  F.  0^10^ 
ter^  to  accost  (akaost).  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  oitruce^ 
R.W«  67  (aj>.  1376),  an  ostrich,  where  0,  being  'enclosed,' 
i.e.  followed  by  x/r,  is  short 

f  72.  O  (long);  The  common  £.  long  0  has  now  the  close 
sound,  and  is  impure ;  as  generally  pronouticed,  it  has  an  after* 
sound  of  (u),  and  is  best  expressed  by  the  symbol  (ou) ;  see 
vol.  i.  §  310,  p.  337.  It  occurs  at  the  end  of  an  open  syllable, 
before  s  or  x/,  and  in  a  few  closed  syllables.  In  some  cases 
moreover,  the  A.  F.  ^  was  originally  x^or/,  as  in  sMeur^  a 
soldier. 

(x)  In  open  syllables:  MhhU^  noble;  rchhe^  robe.  A-hrih 
couTy  M.  £.  brocour  (by  aphesis),  broker ;  clo-ke^  cloak.  De* 
vo-a-imn,  devotion.  O-dur,  odour.  Mo-mmt^  moment 
Do-nmsr^  donor;  thro-ne^  usually  tro-ne^  M.E.  irone^  now  ihrani 
(owing  to  revival  of  Greek).  Ca-/r,  coat ;  m<hie  (an  eminence), 
a  moat  (by  transference  of  sense  from  '  eminence '  to  the  ditch 
surrounding  it);  no-ta-ri-e^  notary;  no-ie^  note ;  no-tic-e^  notice.* 

(2)  Before  s  or  sf:  clas,  close  (secret) ;  graser^  grocer;  di- 
poser ^  to  depose ;  entrepcsery  to  interpose ;  reposer^  to  repose. 

Coskf  coast;  w/,  host  (army)  ;  post-ern-e,  postern ;  rosiy  rosi-e^ 
roast  '  But  it  is  short  in  osiel,  hostel,  owing  to  the  stress;  so 
also  some  say  (posfoon). 

(3)  In  a  syllable  now  closed  by  ch  or  /.  A-hrocher^  M.E. 
airochen^  to  broach  (by  aphesis  of  a) ;  a-prochier^  a-proch-er^ 
to  approach ;  re-procher,  to  reproach ;  broche^  a  brooch.  Es- 
loU,  a  stole ;  roUe  (later  spelling  rmk),  roll ;  enroUer  (later 
enrouler),  to  enroll ;  sol-dei-er^  soldier. 

>  This  word  oocnn  in  A.  S.,  in  the  A.  S.  version  of  the  Gospels. 
'  The  spelling  soct  (an  idiot),  B.  i.  343,  shows  that  the  0  in  i»f  was 
jomctimes /wy. 
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become 

|Mk  V  (alunrt).    The  comlnnatioQ  «r  requires  special 

and  18  considered  separately.  The  sounds  demoted 

0^  and  u  were  so  much  alike  that  we  find  frequent 

between  them.    Thus  the  A.  F.  prefix  cam'  or  con^ 

itljr  written  cum-  or  cun-y  especially  in  early  texts ; 

45*    Again,  the  A.  F.  symbol  u  was  used  to  represent 

iUkarent  sounds,  viz.  the  short  (u),  as  in  E.  jm//,  and  the 

^),  as  the  G.  ir  in  schutzen  (see  {§  35, 36).    It  is  not  easy 

ttnguisb  between  these  sounds ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  say 

Aat  Italian  is,  in  some  degree,  a  guide.    Thus  £.  suffer 

to  Ital.  soffrire^  F.  souffrir,  A.  F.  su/rir  (V.),  where 

Ab  F.  u  had  die  sound  of  (u) ;  whilst  E./us/,  adj.,  answers 

ghisio^  YnjusU^  A.  F.  fW/f,  where  the  A.  F.  sr  had  the 

>f  (y).  In  M.E.,  the  sound  of  (y)  was  gradually  rqected, 

WdA  is  now  disused  in  the  standard  speech.    Cf.  Sweet,  Hist.  K 

ttpPld^  $f  696>  SP^*    I  shall  here  give  the  examples  according 

4|^t^ie  more  usual  orthography,  without  attempting  to  distin^ 

giUi  between  the  sounds  of  the  A.  F.  u. 

'   (x)  It  is  veiy  seldom  that  the  A.  F.  « is  represented  by  (u) 

^  imBm    ThA  following  are  a  few  examples,  in  which  the  old 

>toiiiid  is  preserved  before  a  liquid  or  s.    A.  F.  hulU^  a  papal 

4Mft;  /MtfrA  ft  pullet ;  puiptt^  pulpit;  htmbe^  a  tomb;  iusselk^ 

4iQsheL 

'  ^  ^2)  Usually,  the  » is  unrounded,  and  sounded  like  the  u 

^  ha  0>9t) ;  this  sound  I  here  denote  by  (d).    In  most  cases, 

tbe  ir  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  or  occurs  in  a  closed 

ig^IaMe;  and  diere  is  no  distinction  in  such  words  between 

:^m  which  WM  originally  (u)  and  that  which  was  originally 
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(7).  See  Behrenfl,  BtikrHgt^  ek.  p.  193.  Suijef^  t^  sAfeet; 
stAsiamce,  substance ;  mtmrhe^  suburb.  Suekt  bock^  buckk ; 
sucamr,  succour;  dgsfruccumu^  destraction;  tbtcAi^  dnchjr; 
Attciet  a  hutch.  JBufi^  a  buffet  (lit  buff,  with  -if  added  as 
a  diminutive  suffix) ;  isftifj  stuff.  Aiugger  (with  1  as  y), 
to  adjudge ;  iuge  (with  f  asy),  judge ;  wgemeni^  ji 
tyglmr^  tugebtr^  iogdur}  juggler.  AdidUru^  adnlteiy; 
nulkr^  to  annul;  huUu^z,  hulk;  »«/,  null;  v«£ter,  vulture. 
Atsumpcum^  assumption;  auhtmnaif  autumnal;  encuminr^ 
€Hcamir€r^  to  encumber;  A»sf/p,  tmile,  humble  (with  excres- 
cent 3;  cLmiiilemeni^hamhly);  nuinbre^ naumdrif  s.,  numhet ; 
tmrnhrer^  tummbrer^  to  number;  iumnu^  sum;  tumberd^ 
tombreL  lunciure  {i^j\  juncture;  trunc^  trunk;  inmam 
(c  as  x),  truncheon  (with  ch^  sounded  as  sk^  for  s  after  ») ; 
uncU^  uncle ;  hahundance,  abundance  (mute  h  lost) ;  phmger^ 
to  plunge.  CorrupHun^  corruption.  Discusser^  to  discuss; 
iMi«r,  ussher^  usher;  acushtnur,  to  accustom;  cuskmUy 
caushtme,  custom ;  /tdsUun,  /usA'ane,  fustian ;  itis/ice,  justice ; 
fftf/f  (V.),  just  Buier,  to  but ;  duhm,  bohm,  button ;  escuchom^ 
scutcheon;  giuhm,  glutton;  gbUunie^  gloiome,  ghittonjr; 
guiiere^  gotere^  M.  E.  gotert^  a  gutter;  suHl^  soHl^  subtle  (with 
b  pedantically  inserted).    Luxuru^  luxury. 

(3)  In  some  cases  we  find  the  spelling  0«  for  i^  the 
mod.  E.  sound  being  the  same.  This  spelling  indicates  a 
tendency  to  lengthen  (u)  into  (uu),  or  the  A.  F.  u  may  have 
been  long;  but  this  tendency  was  afterwards  checked.  Ex- 
amples are: — tmhler^  trohltr^  troublir^  M.E.  trohlm^  frouilem^ 
to  trouble;  duNe,  dodle,  double,  double,  in  which  the  A.F.  u 
was  free.  Also  cwUree,  country ;  iusUj  imiste^  a  joust  (toumar 
ment).  In  cupU^  couple^  a  couple,  the  A.F.  free  u  was 
certainly  k>ng;  so  also  in  cusin^  cosin^  amstn,  cousin,  die 
vowel  was  long  (before  ns)  in  Lat.  camobrinum.  See  also 
under  Ur  and  U  (long). 

(4)  An  exceptional  word  is  A.  F.  cust^  cousi^  cost;  but 

^  Words  also  spelt  with  c  had  the  A  F.  m  soimded  as  (n),  not  as  (y). 
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tf  d  ^  omul;  we  I  Y Ik  Ag«iii^  tte  ibP. 
ijifer/aiywif';  was  oomipted  to  hier  A.  Yiptrfrnmbr^ 
'bf  tdnfbdon  with  A.  Y.formir^  to  fotm;  heiiee 
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1  inp.    (i)  If  «r  (with  flhort «)  occniB  before  a  Towd, 

##friOedy  and  the  soimd  of  ir  is  the  same  as  above,  tit. 

^%m  examples  are  very  mre.    I  toasf  instance  nurigv, 

if.E.  ioragt^  hler  cmtrdgi  (knmajeX  still  sp^  the 

Ml  pronotinced  (karij).     The  diange  fiom  (n)  to  (o) 

die  dufting  of  the  accent  from  atoau. 

^{i)  Most  commonly  die  r  is  followed  by  a  consbniiit; 

the  trill  of  die  r  is  lost,  and  «r  is  pronomiced  (d9)|^pre-^ 

as  in  die  case  of  ^  above ;  see  §  59  (4). 

JSMrrfciTi  to  disturb;  iurbta^  torbot    Purchas^  purchase. 

*4Ki^  murder.     Burgeys^  M.  K  Imrgm^  borgess  (with  en 

Mr,  by  want  of  stress  upon  k);  purgeTf  to  purge ;  uribar- 

ijiiufgem^  sturgeon ;  surgim^  surgeon.     Bumir  (inoep- 

'^INestem  t9armsk'\  to  burnish;  rehtrmr^  to  return;  immr^ 

^4|f^^tMi;  Affiiy  iom^  s.,  a  turn.    Purpart^  purport;  purpre^ 

'^^Ittlffe  (irith  /  for  r).    Apurkmmce^  appurtenance   (also) 

^^eifenance;  curtim^  M.K  curfute^  carimif  curtain  {curim 

r#odd  be  better);  kurUr  (to  dash),  M.E.  ^«ribi,  to  hurt ; 

"^dMimif  nurture.    Very  rarely,  we  find  aur  for  «r,  but  wkhout 

;5lilSf  tariation  in  the  pronunciation;  as  in  escurge^  M.E. 

wjvg^,  Xf0fyif,  a  scourge ;  curiesie,  carMe,  courtesy  (so  spelt 

%0canse  allied  to  courf).    We  also  find  $tr  changed  to  tmr 

before  t  and  i,  with  a  diange  of  pronunciation.    Eiamples 

W!ii>'^-'€Mrt,  ctmrSf  a  course;  recurs,  recaurs,  s.,  recourse; 

*i#^  comit  court;  pronounced (kaos,  rekoa*s,  kaot)  at  (kao'ds, 

flkksr^Bf  lao'at).    So  also  courser,  courser  (horse) ;  curtemtr, 

'OStaitier* 

'*  f^^TC.  V  (long).  The  A.F.  »,  when  long,  had  two 
■iMhidii  prarattdatikmsi  viz.  (i)  as  long  %  (uu) ;  and  (9)  as 
loif  M  (yy),  as  pronounced  in  G.  grUi$.    They  are  wdl 


r.. 
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cforingnished  bj  difference  of  develcqnneiit  The  fenner, 
whilst  preserving  its  sound,  came  to  be  denoted  by  tbe  late 
A,  F.  symbol  ou  (pronounced  as  ok  in  sct^^  or  as  F«  ov). 
The  latter  was  confused  with  the  sound  denoted  by  iw  (eeo, 
eew)  in  the  M.  £.  frettfef  newe^  hiwe^  words  of  A.  S.  origin;  so 
.that,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  there  was  little  difference 
between  the  M.  K  ^zc^  and  the  «  in  M.£.  veriu.  See 
Sweet's  Second  £ng.  Primer,  p.  3,  where  he  gives  the  pro- 
nunciations of  newe  and  veriu  as  (neeue)  and  (verteeu) 
respectively.  Just  as  newe  has  become  £.  new  (niuu),  so  Uie 
"hu  in  mr-hu  has  become  (-tiu).  In  other  words,  the  A.  F. 
(77)  ^^  disappeared,  having  g^ven  way  to  the  sound  of  ew^ 
which  developed  into  (iuu),  as  heard  in  cvre^p^e^  etc.  It 
has  come  to  much  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had  introduced  the 
sound  of  (i)  before  the  long  »  of  the  Lat.  cura^fiurus;  and, 
accordingly,  this  introductory  sound  of  (i)  is  regularly  heard 
where  (long)  u  is  written,  except  when  an  r  or  /  precedes^ 
when  only  the  (uu)  is  heard,  as  in  cruel  (kruu'el),  exc&tde 
(ekskluu'd).    I  shall  take  these  cases  separately. 

§  77.  The  usual  £.  long  u  (uu)  in  the  A.  S.  Ms,  M.  £.  ious 
(by  the  use  of  au  for  f^),  was  regularly  developed  into  (au);  as 
in  £.  house  (haus),  by  the  insertion  of  a  before  the  vowel, 
which  produced  a  diphthong;  see  vol.  i.  §  46,  p.  64.  Q>o- 
sequently,  the  A.  F.  long  u,  when  sounded  as  (uu),  was 
developed  in  the  same  way,  so  that  A.  F.gufe,  'NL.'E. goute,  is 
£.  g<mt.  This  has  happened  regularly  in  A.  F.  open  syllables. 
The  cases  involving  un^  ur,  require  separate  treatment.  See 
also  under  Ou  (§  87),  which  is  the  late  spelling  of  u. 

(i)  Cu-ard,  coward,  coward;  pru-esce,  M.  E.  pruesse, 
prowess;  du-ei-e,  dtnthel,  bowel;  ru-^l-e,  rowel  (of  a  spur); 
(u-oil'le,  M.£.  toailte^  towailU^  a  towel;  vttu^  s.,  a  vow;  twK- 
er^  to  vow.  Cu-cher^  co-cher,  to  couch.  Es-pU'Se^  spouse^; 
es-fu-sen,  to  espouse.  Du-ie^  M.£.  doute^  doubt  (mth  b 
pedantically  inserted) ;  gu-te^  gout ;  ru-ie^  rout  (band  of  "men). 
See  also  under  On. 
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M(iibt),a8liitfaeGa8eof  A<S.feiidI»f,£.A0^^  TUb 
lothesftme  result  as  if  the  »  had  been  loi^.  Le^liQil^ 
.  -^001^  some  cases)  and  un  became  fin  (uun),  and  were  ooi^ 
iv^oeitfly  developed  as  otm  (aim).  -  All  the  cases  can  be- 
ttdficfn  together:  Jtemm,  lenomn.  Jtemmcer^  to  retiaance ; 
iM»r»  ounce.  Ahunder^  to  abound;  hunder^  to  bound  (fix- a 
Mitaft);  hmdes,  hmdes^  baundes,  bounds,  limits;  scun^  a  sound 
|ifft  excrescent  d)\  sumr^  soner,  to  sound;  sunmdirjl^ 
ited  (In  R.  144),  to  surround.^  Cunml^  conseily  counidj' 
mtmeilj  cmmal,  council;  canseiller,  to  counsel.  Acunie,  s^rilil 
ieo^nnt;  am$m/er,  amaunier,  to  amount;  anmief  a  count  (eali^l 
iteUcf^r,  caniessif  countess;  c<mU,  caun/e,  county;  itmkil'^ 
wimkr^  to  count ;  cimnUy  a  count  (in  law-pleading);  canh^epUiM^ 
tocoonterplead;  enoifUre,  s.y  an  encounter  ;y9Mi/Sfiliie^  fountafai; 
imetmier^  to  recount ;  fnunter^  to  mount.   See  also  under  Oa. 

(3)  ITr.  Here  the  6  is  regularly  devdoped  into  (au)^ 
lAt  the  r  is  liable  to  be  untrilled,  the  result  being  (aud). 
Setfurer^  to  devour ;  flur,  a  flower  (also  '  flour/  which  is  the 
iame  word).  See  also  under  Ou  (§  87). 
^  f  78.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  A.F.  »,  when  written 
jbrlong  U  (yy)  is  developed  into  £.  »  (iuu,  yuu),  except 
wliftn  r  or  /  precedes.* 

(i)  Taking  the  exceptions  first,  examples  are :  acru^pp^ 
accrued  (whence  £.  accna^  and  the  sb.  crew^  by  loss  of  a ; 
iee  §  4a);  cmil^  cruel;  crufUe^  cruelty;  cruet^  cruet;  truant^ 
itwm^  (V.),  truant ;  rudt\  ruby ;  crucifier^  to  crudfy ;  cnuifiXy 
emcifix;  prwUncey  prudence;  rumour^  rumour:  scrtipUy 
acnqile ;  icrupulusy  scrupulous ;  hrusiTy  to  bruise  (bruuz),  for 

^  See  my  p«per  on  surrmMd;  Fhil.  Soc  Trans.  1882-4,  p.  247. 

'This  rale  only  applies,  as  far  as  relates  to  /,  to  M  words,  such 
<«s  «0MdMr  (koiikloo*d).  In  laU  words,  the  sound  of  t  after  /  b  apt 
to  iGa«ep  In.    I  hear  both  (soHmi'shan)  and  (solnu'shsn)  kfnoiutim. 
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vhich  8^  die  New  £.  Dictioiuiiy;  ininmom^  intnudoo.  In 
the  vroTi/hdiy  the  old  spelling  with  m'  was  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  old  sound  of  (yi),  i*  e.  if  + 1^  which  was  afterwards 
^smoothed'  to  that  of  (yy),  i.e.  long  £;  heactM.'K/rmf 
(fryyt) ;  and  the  spelling  is  retained,  though  it  is  pronounced 
as  (fruut).  [The  same  is  true  of  A.  F.  m/f ,  also  j«/^,  a  'suit' 
at  law ;  but  it  is  pronounced  (siuut).]  Examples  in  which  / 
precedes  u  are:  Uu,  Slew,  blue;  fhime,  plume  (phium); 
€ottusioH^  collusion;  amclusioun^  conclusion;  reclm^  recluse. 

(s)  Omitting  the  combination  ur,  the  following  ex- 
amples involve  the  sound  (iuu,  juu).  AntmU,  annuity; 
M^iy  duel ;  esckure,  eschuer^  to  eschew  (eschiuu ;  also  eschuu); 
purttwrCf  pursurtf  to  pursue ;  nare^  M.  £.  sufn,  to  sue.  Dtic^ 
duke.  Bugk  (horn),  bugle.  Reffugner^  to  repugn.  Gule  (the 
throat),  whence  gules  (?),  gaules^  gules  (in  heraldry).  HunutTy 
humour.  Umon^  union ;  cammumm^  communion ;  umH,  unity. 
AcuseTy  to  accuse;  excuser^  to  excuse;  anusancty  nusance^ 
nuisance;  mustke^  music;  refuser^  to  refuse;  usd^t^  usage; 
itf ,  use ;  ustTy  to  use ;  usure^  M.  £•  uswre^  also  usurie^  usury. 
Canfustotm,  confusion;  ejffustaun,  effusion.  Despuier^  to 
dispute;  dueti  (an  obligation,  L.  A.  an),  duty;  /uhin^ 
future.    So  also  muei^  mul,  mute ;  xia'/f,  suU,  suit  (at  law). 

(3)  Ur.  If  a  vowel  follows  ur,  the  r  is  trilled,  as  in 
wraur,  juror.  Otherwise,  the  r  is  untrilled,  and  we  get  the 
combination  (iuua).  Cure,  cure;  endurer,  to  endure; 
obscure^  obscure ;  pure,  pure. 

Diphthongs. 

§  70.  Ai,  ay.  The  diphthong  at  was  originally  sounded 
(ai),  as  written,  i.  e.  with  a  (a)  as  in/aiher,  followed  by  short 
f  (i).  When  another  vowel  followed,  the  (i)  was  liable  to 
take  the  sound  of^^  in  buoyant,  and  it  was  convenient  to  write 
ay  for  it ;  as  m  A.  F.  delayer,  to  delay.  The  same  symbol 
was  usually  employed  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  A.  F.  lay, 
a  lay  (song)«     This  practice  is  now  universal,  so  that  we 
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I  Of  9  it  die  ead  ol  aiiord»  bm  (tf^^^Jor  ^* 
We  WKf  tberefeie  ooniM^  #f;  9^  togetto*- 
|i  fiol»Ue  th^  the  sound  of  (ai)  ptsied  into  Hiat  of  (el) 
>^  as  ire  find  that  words  such  as  ptds^  peace,  aise^ 
igs^  spelt  peis^  iWy  in  later  texts  ^ ;  «nd  still  later,  we 
^imf,  MT^  (or  «r^)^  thou|^  this  donUe  change  is  not  very 
At  any  rate,  the  old  (ai)  is  now  pronounced  as 
^oogh  the  spelling  with  ai  or  4^  is  retdned.  On  the 
band,  the  old  diphthong  a'  (ei)  is  often  retained  on* 
in  modem  English,  as  in  veym,  vwie,  a  vein ;  so  that 
Itt^  is  much  conAision  between  the  diphthongs  ai  and  eip 
win  therefore  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  close 
with  each  other.  See  §  8o.  In  modem  K,  the 
ai  and  ei  are  confused,  and  afford  no  sure  guide  to 
lib'tQwology.  Array^  arraj;  arayer^  to  arraj;  assai^ 
j^«  assay  (of  victuals);  as(^^,  to  assay;  hrayer^  to  bray 
|ii  an  9Sii)i' delays  delay;  guqy^  gqy,  gky;  iay  {izAj),  a 
|i^ ;  19^,  lay  (song) ;  /oftf,  s^  pay ;  paiemeni^  payment ;  poir^ 
|Mr,  to  pay;  praie^  praye^  prey;  r«,  rqy^  nj  (of  Hght)  ; 
fmigf  ng^^  ray  (a  fish).  ^iV^K?,  aid;  aider,  to  aid.  IT^i^ 
im  AssaOir,  to  assafl;  ^aiT^,  to  baO;  haiKf,  a  bailiff; 
JkOUr^  to  fail;  quaille,  quayk,  a  quail  (bird);  AnZr,  tafl  (in 
plsgal  sense,  as  in  et^iait^ ;  iailhur,  a  tailor ;  chaine^  ckeine^ 
i-^diaiii;  ^oi^  gV^i^t  ^^i  s*  >  goditur,  gainer,  ga^gy$^f  to 
fidtt;  ^4»ii,  grain ;  paihe^  pain;  //im,  plain  (flat  ground) ; 
phm,  plain,  adj.  (smooth) ;  *remaimire,  remeindre,  infin. 
fanainder,  sb. ;  remain-  (present  indie,  stem  of  remeindre)^ 
iiiilfai*;  vans,  vain,  adj.  liaising  raisin.  *  Awaii,  aguait, 
<tfgmii  await,  s. ;  caiii/^  caitiff;  traUur^  traitor.  Walter, 
pNMfikr,  to  wait ;  wc^te,  wait  (a  watchman). 

'*<  Sdiwaa  (f  97a)  mti  that.  In  Centnl  (cootiiieotal)  French  ed  paned 
Il|l0#(c^pcn «)in  the fonner half  of  the  thixteaith  century, n^en/Mr ii 
ipid  limiflig  with  a^yvr. 

*  JXk  iefenl  eaiei^  the  £.  verb  Is  taken,  not  firom  the  Infinitive  mood 
iMpflNMn  the  praMBt  Indicative  or  cauier  from  uie  stem  of  it.  We  find 
«  3  pi  pt  pr-  india :  L.  C  6a. 
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When  the  ai\&  followed  by  r,  the  r  is  usuaUj  untrOled  in' 
modem  English,  so  that  we  get  the  combination  (ei'9). 
Afairt^  aflfair ;  pair^  pair. 

§  80.  Ei|  ey.  As  above  noted,  the  somids  of  ^',  et  were 
confused.  Accordingly  some  of  the  words  given  below  are 
occasionally  spelt  with  cd.     The  old  sound  of  (a),  as  in 

E.  ttm^  carwey^  is  still  retained. 

Affrei^  affray ^  affray  {z^so/ray^  by  the  loss  of  the  former 
syllable) ;  ctmveier^  to  convey ;  obeier^  to  obey ;  purveier,  to 
purvey.  Feid^/eiy  'Hl.'E,  feiih^ /ey^  faith.  Veil^  veil.  DeS" 
ddgner^  to  disdain;  demeitUy  M.  E.  demein,  Tudor  Eng. 
demawy  now  altered  to  domain  (by  influence  of  late  F. 
domatne) ;  destreindre^  to  distrain ;  feindrty  to  feign ;  ardemer^ 
to  ordain ;  rettus^  reins  (part  of  the  body) ;  remeindre^  to 
remain,  also  remainder,  s.;  veyne^  vein ;  aqueyniance,  acquain- 
tance (with  inserted  c  before  q)]  ateinte,  attaint;  ateint^  pp. 
attainted;  ctrnpletni^  complaint;  peynty  paint;  pleintty  plaint; 
pkinHfy  plaintiff;  queiniy  quaint;  seinty  saint.  Preisir^  to 
praise ;  esfretiy  strait  (narrow).     Weiver^  to  waive. 

.  When  ei  is  followed  by  an  untrilled  r,  we  have  the  conn 
pination  (ei'o) ;  etr  and  a/r  being  pronounced  alike. 

Despetfy  s.,  despair ;  empeirery  to  impair;  y^W,  s.,  a  Csdr ; 
A»r^,  an  heir ;  mtirey  M.  £.  metre y  moire y  now  oddly  spek 
me^or  ^y  influence  of  Span,  mayor  })\   preierty  prayer; 
.  repeirer  (for  older  *  repairer)y  to  repair. 

The  following  words,  viz,  aveir-de-peisy  cheys,  choice fPeiser^ 
to  poise  (weigh),  veiagty  voyage,  were  replaced  by  continental 

F.  forms,  viz.  by  words  derived  from  O.  F.  avoir  and  peir^ 
chois,  poisery  voyage.  The  difference  between  the  A.  F.  H  and 
the  O.  F.  oi  is  striking.  So  also  we  have  both  convey  and 
convoy 'y  display  and  deploy  \  peitrel  and  poitrel\  leal  and 
li^al)  realm  beside  the  adj.  royal.  The  A.F.peiser  is  the 
origin  of  the  verb  to  peize  in  Shak.  Merch.  Yen.  iii.  a.  aa; 
K.  John  ii.  i.  575 ;  Rich.  III.  v.  3. 105. 
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A.  P.  i^&  mmwtsi&gio  1.  ^HfMif  > 
;^  .ivj^  bave  now  to  cooaider  die  iwriatioiiB  to  #liitib 
1^  and  €f;  0^  are  subject.    We  have  Been  that  iSbtf  liiiiaBjr 
fll(ei)inE. 

>  \t.<.  (x)  t7oc]er  the  action  of  the  primary  accent  (dz)  i$  soomH' 
^$110  ^  (^2).     Examples  are  rare.    Liisir^  M.  £» 

i^Mr,  User$t  leisure  (by  influence  of  the  later  vroiA  pkasuri^ 
J|||;die  same  way  (ei)  is  shortened  to  (e)  in  A.F.  veitiOt 
g$JL-  VirUt^  a  verdict  (with  c  inserted,  by  Latin  influence). 
^^  A.F.  Memaure,  M.£.  maimmr^  in  the  phrase  'pris  oo 
4i|i||^0K)Cire,'  S.  R.  161,  i.e.  'taken  with  the  mainour* i  this 
accordingly  have  become  mmnar  (menor),  but  has 
turned  into  manner  by  confusion  with  manner  from  A»  F. 
jffit^g^er'  It  is  an  A.  F.  translation  of  Lat  in  manuopera  capns, 
|||Eevi  in  the  act  or  performance.  And  again,  m'  is  shortened 
|9,#(bs)  in  kttUe^TL  tally;  vaiUani^  valiant 

(a)  In  a  few  cases,  both  ai  and  ei  have  become  (ii)  in 

Eng^sh.    A.F.  kmli,  M.£.  fuay  {^kqii)y  9i  quay 

Plaitiplai,  VL.^. play, pke^  a  plea;  /rofifer,  to  treat 

deceit;  deceivre,  to  deceive;  receiU,  receipt  (wkh 

jpdanticaUy  inserted/);  recerore^  to  receive ;  seisir,  to  selae; 

mmm%  seisin ;  seison,  sesoun,  season ;  raisaun,  reisan,  ruaim^ 

J|L£,/vioii»,  reason;  fraison,freisan,/reson,tieaaon.    So  also 

)lf^  iise,  ese,  ease. 

.  ,  It  is  also  worth  while  to  note  that  oi',  ei  may  result  from 
oontraction  in  some  of  the  above  words.  We  may  here  con- 
sider together  various  A.F.  diphthongs  and  triphthongs, 
^H^BB^  bring  about  forms  usually  represented  in  mod.  £•  by 
tlie  sounds  (ei)  and  (ii). 

^  JJiai.    A*  F.  mahaigne^  mahqym,  maheime,  M.  E.  maimi^  a 

jQBaim,  maiming  (spelt  mahim  in  Blount's  Nomolexicon).; 

WM^kcgfrneTy  mqymer^  mqyner,  to  maim.     CLy-mayheymed,  pp,, 

in  P.  Plowman,  B.  zvii.  189  (MS.  C). 

.  Ai-e»  ay-6.  Gnxytiif,  service-book,  also  called  a  gradual), 

i^f  fmH  (obsolete) ;  pm-er^  a  quire  Qcwaio)  of  paper. 
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Ad.  /WA  a  fl<ul  (GodeCnDy ;  cf.  the  pp.  Jhek,  beaten, 
W.  W.  5676) ;  paili,  a  frying-pan,  a  peel  (bakei^s  dx>^l). 
Cf.  tkaiinii  older  form  of  chaitie^  a  chain. 

Btt.  The  diphthong  eH  is  sometimes  written,  in  a  later 
fimn,  a]  it  becomes  (ii)  in  £.  FedUe  (faithfulness),  feal^ 
(fiidlti,  fii-ld);  IM  (loyal),  leal;  creature,  M.£  criMtre, 
creature  (kriixhsd);  re&lnu,  realm  (relm).    See  {61. 

Xi.  The  e-^  which  arose  from  a  consonant  being  lost 
between  the  two  vowels  became  simple  /,  by  contraction,  as 
in  dein,  din,  dean ;  nuH,  men,  adj.  mean  (intermediate) ;  seHi^ 
sii^  seal.  Similarly,  et  became  ee  or  /,  as  atse,  eise,  eese,  ease ; 
paiSf  peUf  peeSf  peace.    See  §  61. 

Ac,  eio.     Gaoie,  get'oie,  gaol  (jeil). 

§  88.  An.  (i)  In  the  combinations  aum,  aun,  the  au  is 
usually  the  result  of  slightly  lengthening  a  whilst  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  vqwel  a  somewhat  nasal  sound.  In  this  way 
aum,  aun  arise  from  an  earlier  am  or  an;  §  50  and  §  51  (3). 
A.  F.  exhibits  this  in  a  considerable  number  of  words  in 
which  the  mod.  £.  form  is  reaUy  derived  from  am  or  an, 
pronounced  (aem)  or  (sen).  Thus  we  find  A.  F.  raumper,  to 
ramp,  whence  *  rampant  ^ ' ;  saumon,  a  salmon ;  ahattndomr, 
as  well  as  abandaner^  to  abandon  \  fraunkelqyn,  for /ranJtelt^, 
a  franklin;  a  raundoun  as  well  as  de  randun,  at  random 
(properly  at  randoti).  Similar,  but  with  the  modem  sound 
(ei),  are  the  examples :  ckaunge,  as  well  as  change,  change ; 
graunge^  as  well  as  grange,  grange. 

(2)  It  is  owing  to  this  nasal  sound  that  we  find  a 
lengthened  into  modem  (aa)  before  n,  as  in  these  cases: 
atmle,  aimt ;  braunche,  branch ;  chaunce,  chance ;  chauncekr, 
chancellor;  trounce,  trance;  chaundeler,  chandler,  chautU, 
chant;  remaunder,  to  remand  (rimaa*nd,  rimaend*);  esciaun^ 
dre,  slander  (slaa*nd99,  rather  than  sten'dee).  For  further 
examples,  see  §  51. 

^  Bat  £.  rmf  tidily  represents  A  F.  rammfier. 
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It^ttd  llie  same  effect'  sffi  mora  ettMgJjr  lailked 
NMwii  in  wliiiA  4nM  18  prodoui^^  Eiaiopki 

;iiHii- a0ini/>  tfMwi/y  ata»nt ;  Jkmierf  kaunkr^  to  haunt;  bttte 
liaidy  plain\  /enm^,  M.£.  kamde^  a  kwn  (by  loss  did).  So 
ili^dheAr,  to  daunt;  espandre^  to  q)awn;  fFonAr,  to  vaunt; 
fijfeiadjr  noted  in  $  s^*  Similarly,  latfender,  a  wadierwoBiaat 
i»ae  oontfmcted  into  M.£.  launder  (abo  iSinr^yn^Rr);  and,  liy 
4iilditlon  of  the  fern,  sufliz  -^x^,  has  given  £.  tatrndnss,  finQiit 
ihi'lammkr'iss. 

(4)  But  when  moi  n  does  not  succeed  au^  the  diph&ong 

^^linBiQBt  be  origind  in  A.  F.,  or  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  is 

tee  to  an  earlier  al.    In  modem  £.,  the  correspomfing 

diphthong  is  also  written  au ;  but  the  sound  has  changed 

(ini),  Le.  the  a»  in  hause^  to  (ao),   i.e.  the  au  in 


'  DatAmr^  dauber;  kauierc^  hauberk.  Faucoun,  M.£. 
jMk09»,  /aucoHy  falcon  (with  /  pedantically  substituted  lor 
iii^  AfkHeuce,  audience;  outpour,  auditcMr;  fraude^  fiaud. 
Augunr^  to  augur.  Caust^  cause ;  clauHy  clause.  To  these 
%e  muit  add  two  words  containing  the  coralnnation  aum  in 
lAieh  the  tfiv  is  original  as  &r  as  A.  F.  is  concerned,  vis. 
tramn  (s  hra-^ln)^  brawn;  iauniz^  M.£.  iaunys  {i^j)f  jaun- 
^flfee.    Gaude  (trinket),  gaud,  is  a  late  word 

^      (5)  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  few  words  involving  au^ 

idl6  modem  £.  has  forms  in'  which  the  » is  neglected.    Thus 

"SLsatfi  is  bom  sauver,  to  save,  occasionally  spdt  savers  an  in 

''S.  IL  141  (a.  d.  1300) ;  and  sqfffy  answers  to  sauvUi.    Chaft 

wawerstojifrAai^,  to  warm  oneself,  SL£.rAM^,  to  warm. 

9(»r  the  A.  F.  gauger  we  still  write  id  gauge^  and  for  A*  F. 

gai^ge^ur  we  have  gauger^  but  we  pronounce  the  words  as 

AgjAfi  and  (gei joo).    Cf.  A.  F.  change,  chaumbre,  K  chancer. 

1 88.  So.  We  have  seen  in  $  75  that  the  sound  of  A.  F.  u^ 

when  denoting  (yy),  was  drawn  towards  that  of  the  £.  ew^ 

^ini  both  are  now  represented  by  (iuu),  with  the  stress  on  die 

yiioood  dement    The  A.F.  eu  abo  resembled  the  £.  a&, 
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and  must  soon  have  coincided  widi  it ;  it  has  therefore  become 
(iuu),  in  the  same  way.  It  was  usual  to  write  akt  for  <ar  before 
another  vowel,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  hence 
we  do  the  same  in  modem  English,  as  m  jewels  Jew. 

(i)  AdeUyZ^tM]  Geu,]ew.  Ewere^ cvtr \ /ewatUyfatX. 
Deus  (two),  deuce  (in  dice-play) ;  Deus  (God),  deuce  (as  an 
exclamation).  Beutit  M.£.  bewtiy  beauty  (conformed  in 
spelling  to  late  F.  beaut/), 

(2)  After  r  the  (i)-sound  disappears ;  as  in  retsUy  M.  £. 
reuUy  riwUy  rule  (ruul). 

(3)  The  £.  combination  su  (siuu)  necessarily  becomes 
(shuu).  aSlmr,  sure;  xo^r//,  surety;  oxj^r^,  to  assure.  Cf. 
sugar  (F.  Sucre). 

(4)  leupartiey  B.  i.  3 1 8,  also  iupardie,  Y./!  17 1,  jeopardy. 
In  this  word,  the  M.  K  forms  varied ;  we  find  both  ivpartu 
or  iupardUy  and  iepardie\  and  even  iopardiey  ieopardUy  the 
diphthong  eu  being  variously  shortened  imder  stress.  We 
have  really  adopted  the  iormjepardy  in  our  speech,  but  we  still 
use,  in  writing,  the  old  form  with/f(?-. 

IeW|  ew,  iw.  Varieties  o&eu.  Veue,  Y.  a.  i6$,.vewe,  Y.  a. 
67,  View,  L.  A.  182,  a  view  (viuu*).  Trewes,  iriwes,  a  truce '. 
See  also  Ui  in  $  89. 

§  84.  le.  In  this  combmation,  the  stress  on  the  former 
element  was  extremely  slight,  the  sound  being  (iee),  with  the 
stress  on  (ee).  Hence  it  was  developed  just  like  (ee),  and 
has  now  become  (ii).  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fiict 
that  we  retain  the  t  in  spelling,  though  we  sound  te  like  e  in 
scene^  thus  practically  neglecting  the  t  altogether.  Hence  its 
appearance  in  such  a  word  z&  fields  which  results  from  M.E. 
feidhy  lengthening  the  e  into  e^ee\  the  A.  S.  form  bting/eld. 

Niece,  nece^  niece ;  piece,  pece,  a  piece.  Chiefs  chief;  gri^, 
gref^  grief;  relief,  relef,  relief.     Siege,  sege,   siege.    Pitrey 

^  Truce  is  really  n,  plural  noun ;  and  the  A.  F.  word,  also  foiind  in  tilie 
siognlar  in  the  form  trewe,  was  probably  an  adaptation  of  O.H.  G. 
triuwa,  a  compact,  lit.  a  true  thing. 
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%  pier;  die  qwHiiig  wi&  u  is  tbe  moire  ninMdc« 
l^canee  die  ueoal  M.E.  speDing  is  widi  ^.  See  f  6z  (2)^ 
%9§^  00^  oo*  I{  18  diflScuIt  to  know  precisely  what  is  metiit 
iif  0i,  Oe  seems  to  have  represented  at  first  tbe  sound  (0%), 
IBb4  soot® what  later,  the  sound  of  F.  iu  mpmple;  after  whidi 
^  was  usually  smoothed  into  the  monophthong  denoted  Iqr 
|l.£.  long  i*  Cf.  {  S5,  p.  38.  The  spelling  eo  denoted  a 
diphthong  in  which  t  was  the  prominent  vowel*  and  which 
kaidly  differed  from  M.  E.  long  e. 

A.F.  ceiavesj  uiaves^  utavs^  meaning  the  'octaves'  of  a 
festival,  answers  to  uias^  as  used  by  Palsgrave  in  1530,  who 
gives :  '  Utas  of  a  feest,  octauuts!  This  is  generally  given  as 
Ae  origin  of  uHs^  in  Shakespeare,  a  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4.  sa,  where 
d^  sense  is  'merriment'  We  find  A. F.  heof^  bef^  beef, 
of  vduch  the  original  form  was  boe/.  The  verb  '  to  move ' 
sIkiws  various  forms,  viz.  mover ^  mnver,  remaever,  remopery  to 
imove,  nliovemeniy  movement  Owing  to  this  uncertainty; 
we  find  various  forms  in  M.  K,  viz.  moven^  mumeH,  mnfm\ 
P.  PL  B.  17.  194.  These  forms  would  haye  given  move  and 
mine  in  mod.  £.,  but  meve  is  obsolete.  So  also  A*F.  fircvir, 
fmoir,  is  M.  K  firaven,  preoven,  prevm^  whence  we  mig^ 
have  had  both  prove  and  preoe ;  but  preoe  is  obsolete^  It 
is  carious  that  diere  is  also  an  A.  S.  profian,  borrowed  frcmi 
\s&DLprohare.  Besides  which,  the  form  freve  is  preserved  in 
the  compound  r^n^^Palsgrave),  now  spelt  reprieve.  Similarly 
we  have  the  verb  retrieve^  formerly  retreve  (Palsgrave),  corre- 
q^ding  to  an  O.  F.  rehnaeoer ;  cf.  A.  F.  iroever^  trover ^  to 
&id»  B.  L  46»  37.  Chaucer  speaks  of  blowing  a '  moot '  upon 
a  horn,  bemg  the  name  of  a  peculiar  blast  blown  by  a  hunts- 
man ;  Book  Duch.,  376.  The  A.  F.  word  is  meoi^  F.  F.  373. 
Shakespeare's  affeer  (Macfo.  iv.  3.  34)  answers  to  an  A.  F. 
^fmrer^  to  fix  a  price,  to  confirm,  Y./;  215;  bomfoer^ 

*  Mevem  tnd  mmum  are  from  difibent  ttemi.  Thus  Lat.  mtmn 
(witfi  •  anscoaited)  antwen  to  A.  F.  mmwt,  F.  meuoeiri  whilst  Lat»^ 
wmumi  (wkh •  aeotaUiS)  aotwen  to  F.  meuveni  (of.  AF.  meeventemi). 
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vfthie,  L.  C  304.  Weal8ofindA.F.JM^r,a8wdla8«|s^^9 
to  suffer;  coevirfu^  as  well  as  caortfm^  cmiverfm^  curfew; 
rekeverir  as  well  as  recoverir,  to  recover ;  cf.  M.  £.  Afv^fwi  as 
wdl  as  cweren^  to  cover ;  and  A.  F.  keverchie/^  a  kerchief. 

The  equivalence  of  ^  to  simple  long  e  is  shown  iny^  a  fief, 
with  which  cotafi2iXt/eoffe^/effe^  a  feoffte  \feffment^  a  feoffiment ; 
pi<^^  M.  Y..ptopU^p€pUy  people  (in  which  the  eo  is  still  written). 
Compare  also  the  various  spellings  of  < jeopardy'  in  §  83. 

It  is  clear  that  A.  F.  oe  corresponded  exacdy  to  no  sound 
in  English ;  but  was  developed  into  a  M.  £.  /,  which  was 
sometimes  written  a?  ;  as  in  heof^  beef,  from  hoef. 

86.  Oiy  oy.  This  sound  at  first  varied,  according  as  the  0 
was  open  or  close.  To  the  former  class  belongs  A.F.  ioie^  m 
which  the  oi  hardly  differed  from  the  oy  in  £.  joy.  In  F. 
jcu^  the  ci  has  suffered  further  change. 

(i)  Coy^  coy;  ioie  (with  1  =/),  joy;  enjoier,  to  enjoy. 
So  O.  F.  bqye^  a  buoy,  B.  B.  i.  45  (a  late  word  in  £.).  Vake^ 
voice ;  vaide^  adj.,  void ;  voider^  to  void ;  imdance,  voidance. 
Assat'ie,  1.  p.  s.  pr.,  I  assoil;  Miitr^  to  boil;  despatller^  to 
despoil;  esfoziles,  s.  pi.,  spoils;  /otik  (a  leaf),  foil;  monTkr 
(to  wet,  L.  A.  724),  M.  £.  moiikn,  to  wet,  £.  mot'i  (to  drudge, 
as  in  wet);  ^iZf,  ot'ile,  oil;  sotl,  soy  I,  soil.  Adjoindrcy  to 
adjoin;  coign^  cqyng,  coin;  enoint,  pp.,  anointed;  iomdre^  to 
join;  otgntmenty  ointment,  with  excrescent  /;  poini^  point. 
Noise^  noise ;  cloistre,  cloister ;  oistre,  oyster ;  poison,  poison. 

In  some  cases,  the  oi  took  the  place  of  an  earlier  ei.  Thus, 
Gaymar  has  empleier,  1.  2064;  but  in  the  Statutes  of  the 
Realm,  i.  338  (a.o.  1353),  we  find  emploier,  to  employ. 
LeUl  (S.  R.  29,  A.D.  1275),  more  correcdy  leial^  gave  way  to 
hial  (S.  R.  132,  A.D.  1299).  Peiser,  to  weigh  (S.  R.  218,  ab. 
1284),  gave  way  to  poiser,  to  poise  (used  at  the  same  refer- 
ence). Veiage,  M.£.  viage,  gave  way  to  voyage,  voyage. 
M^ie  (a  half,  Y.  a.  219)  was  supplanted  by  mqyiii^.  b.  441), 
a  moiety  (with  inserted  e).  Here  ei  is  the  A.  F.  sound,  and 
oi  was  due  to  continental  influence.    > 
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ii%^^^^  to  coU;  wei  find  1ML£^  ocO^  but  not  ^iBm^ 
n^ich  we  migfat  expect  to  find.  Oynotm^  M.E,  tfimMi 
qpkm.  CmZ^^  <»^/^  a  quilt  We  may  toe  note  die 
^1010118  occasional  use  of  gtiot  for  cat  in  EngUsh*  Thua  wf^ 
ii^guoa  for  rff7,  a  tumult  (HaUiweU);  guo^ffof  ^(kL).; 
fii0»%  a  printer's  wedge,  the  same  word  as  coin;  gwii,  better 
ngfit  c<nt.    CC  juqy^iiey  (kii) ;  etc. 

$  87.  •  On,  ow.  Even  if  the  combination  au  waa  0BQi» 
dipbthongal  (ou),  it  soon  passed  into  simple  long  u  (uq)^  and 
was  developed  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  it  was  used  aa  a 
QEmb(4'  for  u  even  in  words  of  A.&  origin;  as»  hiUt  M.  £^ 
km*^  a  house  (haus).  Hence  the  modem  sound  isto  wbiob^ 
it  is  regularly  developed  is  (au) ;  see  §  76.  In  one  particular 
instance  we  find  ou  written  instead  of  long  open  9  before  a 
double  /,  viz.  in  the  word  route  for  rolU^  a  roll;  see  the  nole. 
kpi  Littrd  on  the  etjondogy  of  rouler^  and  see  (4)  belaw^ 
Qtfore  a  vowel,  ou  was  written  as  ow\  in  mod.  £,  it  ia  idso 
written  ow  before  a  vowel  and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  iivvmf/, 
fvfo.  We  even  write  Anew  for /(MM,  and /ozcidST  for /mv^  • 
(i)  Alawer^  to  allow  (olau-).;  avower^  to  avow;  avoul* 
#^  advowson  (with  lost  ^  and  inserted  d)\  bowd^  bowel; 
pikfwder^  to  embowel;  drnver,  dower;  poUry  pouer^  power^ 
power,  Vouchn-y  to  vouch.  Poudre^  powder.  Houre^  boor ; 
fmtr^ flour,  flower;  /mr,  tower  (in  which  the  untrilled  r  gives 
the  combination  (aud).  Ouster ^  to  oust  Douie^  doubt  (with 
inaerted^);  Mc/!r^e^  outrage.  So  also £.  ^mw'^  (horse-trap- 
ping) was  formed  from  A.F.  huces^  houca^  mantles,  coverings^, 
(a)  In  the  combination  oun^  the  m^  is  merely  lengthened 
b!sm  the  0  in  on,  or  the  tt  in  un\  see  §  69.  I  have  ahready 
given  instances ;  but  may  here  note  the  following : — 

Aemnk^  s.,  account ;  amamUer,  to  amount ;  bounte^  bounQr ; 

**XlieieaoltteciakMitfoni»/MM,apaw,  F.F.383;  AMM^ahoe, 
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anrnH^  coun^;  cotm/enance,  covaatenBnct;  /bwu^e,  to  found 
(to  melt  metals);  /otmder^  to  found  (establish);  /auftdour, 
founder  (establisher);  goune,  gown;  noun  (a  name),  noon; 
maufUa^yte,  mountain. 

(3)  Sometimes  the  au  is  z  mere  variety  of  short  t^  it  is 
ihen  developed,  in  the  same  way,  into  the  obscure  vowel  (o) ; 
9®c  §  74  (3)'  So  oiso /raun/, /ron/y /runff  front;  c&ureaur, 
a  currier ;  maustrey  a  sample,  L.  A.  696,  whence  the  phrase 
Uo  pass  muster,  i.  e.  to  come  up  to  the  sample,  to  bear 
inspection. 

(4)  Sometimes  oul  is  another  spelling  for  oU  (§  7  a). 
Thus  we  find  rouky  rolUy  a  roll ;  enroulery  mrollery  to  enroll. 
Our  word  scroll  is  a  diminutive  of  the  law-term  scrow  or 
iscraWy  M.E.  scrowe^  A.F.  escrouwey  with  a  dimin.  form 
escrouei, 

(5)  We  find  our  for  or  before  another  consonant ;  as  in 
mfourmer  for  enfomufy  to  inform ;  see  §  70  (3).  Also  for  ur 
before  j,  /;  as  in  courSy  couriy  for  curSy  cur/;  see  §  75. 

§  88.  Ua.    This  occurs  in  assuager,  to  assuage,  S.  R.  186. 

§  80.  XJL  (i)  This  occurs  in  a  few  words,  where  mod.  £. 
has  Oi\  qy.  Desfrutrcy  M.  £.  destruieny  to  destroy ;  esnuiy  s., 
M.  E.  anqyy  annoy ;  esnmer,  ermuyery  M.  £.  annqycn,  anqyetty  to 
annoy ;  bruiUery  to  broil ;  muillery  moilkry  (to  wet),  to  moil 
(to  toil  in  wet) ;  rtcuilUry  to  recoil.  The  sound  was  probably 
(61)  in  these  words,  passing  into  £.  (oi).  Ui  also  denoted 
(yi),  i.  e.  the  sound  of  G.  U  in  schiltzen  followed  by  short  (i), 
as  in  A.  Y.fruiL 

(2)  In  the  Yford  fruity  the  sound  became  first  (fryyt), 
with  ijy)  as  in  G.  griln  (gryyn),  and  afterwards  (fruut),  as  at 
present ;  see  §  78. 

(3)  The  curious  word  puiy  a  stage,  platform,  was 
probably  developed,  first  as  (pyy'i),  then  as  M.  £.  pew-Cy  and 
then  became  monosyllabic.  It  is  certainly  the  original  of  £. 
pew ;  see  Liber  Custumarum,  216,  and  the  Glossary.  In  the 
same  way  we  have  obtained  our  puny  from  the  O.  F.pmsnif 
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heaoei  jroanger,  inferior,  dievbei^dft^ped 

likittiM^  before  the  nasaL 

•f^0O^  IJI^EiaiNiented  ssrllaldiee.    In  all  the  examples  giv«» 

i^b^ive,  the  vowel-changes  or  developments  have  been  ek'* 

amplified  in  the  syUaUe  which  now  receives  the  accent,  as 

ttis  is,  in  the  present  form,  the  most  important  sfjrilable  in  a 

wordr    With  regard  to  the  unaccented  syllables  of  words  of 

A.F.  origin,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  the  modem 

fbnns,  such  syllables  are  invariably  weaker  and  slighter  than 

diey  were  originally.    A  few  instances  may  suffice  to  show 

die  kind  of  changes  thus  produced.    The  following  list  is  by 

no  means  exhaustive ;  it  is  only  intended  by  way  of  illustration. 

8iil&z-7«    It  has  been  shown,  in  §  44,  that  there  are 

certain  words,  such  as  enemy,  mercy^  which  in  Chaucer  end 

in  zy*  whilst  others  end  in  '^he,  such  ^Afol-y^,  campai^^n 

In  modem  English,  the  final  -e  is  invariably  lost,  «p  that  these 

two  sets  of  words  now  rime  together,  and  a  poet  is  allowed  to 

pair  off  enemy  with  company ,  if  he  has  no  objecdon  to  ending 

Us  line  with  a  rather  weak  syllable.     But  besides  this,  there 

was  a  considerable  class  of  words  ending,  in  A.  F.,  in  /  or  ^^ 

for  which  >f  has  since  been  substituted.    Chaucer  has  a  long 

list  of  them,  viz.  such  as  adversiiee^  beauieeydestmee,  deyniee, 

AjfietdUej  dignike,  dhfertitee,  dwimiee,  eniru,  epalee^  /aeuUee, 

fdkiiee,  etc      This  last  set  all  rimed  with  such  words  as  the 

vo^b  ie^  whereas  the  word  enemy  rimed  with  the  preposition 

tjt.    Hence,  in  modern  English,  the  substantives  in  ^^f  are 

aUowed  to  rime  with  either  be  or  by.    In  Southe/s  Baide  of 

Blenheim,  we  read — 

''^Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he. 
Who  fell  in  the  great  victory.' 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Scott's  Marmim  we  read — 

'A  l^t  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glasing  eye : 
With  dymg  hand,  above  his  head, 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  «Victoryl»' 
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We  Am  see  ditt  the  three  A.  F.  endings,  vis.  ^  -♦#,  and 
-tfif ,  are  all  'levelled'  under  the  £•  ending  -y,  vsnall^  pro*^^ 
noonced  as  short  {i\  as  in  itau^  (biuoiiX  b«l  occasiOBidlj 
lengthened  into  (ii)  in  poetry  under  the  secondary  ac- 
centy  and  allowed  to  rime  with  words  ending  either  with 
the  80«nd  (ai)  or  with  the  sound  (ii). 

Suffix  -oe,  etc.  In  the  sufiSx  -ce,  the  vowel  e  is  lost,  and 
all  words  that  once  contained  it  are  shortened  by  one  qrllabie 
at  leaoL  The  same  remark  is  true  of  every  suflSx  terminating 
in  -e.  Thus  A.F.  gra-ct  is  now  graciy  vi-ce  is  now  viciy 
chancre  is  now  chance ^  etc.  The  syllable  preceding  the  *ce  is 
fiequently  weakened ;  thus  ial-dun-ce  is  now  Bdlance ;  cre-vd- 
ce  is  now  crivtce.  In  a  like  manner  fran-ckk-se  is  now 
/rdnckise ;  par-o^ke  is  pdrhh ;  and  tm-^-ge  is  image.  Cdrn- 
a-ge  is  cut  down  to  carriage  (kaerij). 

Suffix  «fiiil-e.    Of  this  suffix,  once  dissyllabic,  very  often 

nothing  more  is  left  than  a  vocalic  /.    Thus  bai-ail-e  is  ha^ 

(bset'l) ;  and  vH-aU-e  is  viiile  (vit*l),  usually  spelt  vicittal,  by 

an  absurd  pedanby.     Cf.  rascaile,  rascal;  fnaille,   towd; 

fewaUU^  fuel ;  apparaiU^  apparel. 

Sai&xee  with  n.  Ma-ir6-ne,  matron ;  funl-ain^^  foun- 
tain; dar-ai-ne,  barren.  CAap-e-leinj  chaplain;  chest-em 
('fiMi)y  chestnut,  chesnut;  enseig-ne,  ensign.  The  sufi&x 
"Oun  is  much  lightened ;  hence  blas-aun  becomes  blazon ;  and 
all  words  in  -ci-cun  now  end  in  -iian^  pronounced  as  (-shan), 
or  as  (-shn),  with  vocalic  n.  So  also  con-du-si-oun  becomes 
conclusion  (konkluu'zhn) ;  ben-e-i-con  is  benison ;  O.  F.  m^d-e- 
i-con  is  malison ;  ven-i-son  is  venison  (ven'zn). 

SnflAzea  with  r.  The  suffix  -our  was  confused  with 
A.S.  -ere,  and  frequently  becomes  -er.  Hence  barbour, 
barber;  daubour,  dauber;  meinour j  manner  (m  the  phrase 
'  taken  with  the  manner') ;  jugUour^  juggler ;  abrocoisr^  broker. 
Where  F.  has  the  suffix  -aire^  the  A.  F.  form  was  -anr, 
whence  E.  -ary\  cf.  A.  F.  adversaries  E.  adversary.  The 
accent  was  formerly  on  the  a  of  -drie ;  a  trace  of  which  we 
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^'^iffinv  «i  iat  «mm;  house  E.  vmt^    The  dMeel  JLF. 
iWMr  ^niMfirv  ganie  WEjr  lo  a.  hter  arwcri^  «nMWV^hdi^ 
^X^    X*  4t«iMr»    A.  F,  msfiir  beeme  H.  B.  WKkotaf  \  hmoe 
|U«Nrr«r.    A^F.  tta^Hr^  ia  now jMnterr  (iie^€ha»V 

|0L  OooMBttatil dfangM.  As E.  laicaBy spell vidi 
A*F.  symboby  ^ consonantal dianges  aie  ^eiy  few,  al  wjr 
tile,  in  appeaimnce.  Indeed,  we  have  kept  up  ti^  old  soondi 
qC«A  andy  (written  t)  which  in  Francse  have  become  (sh)  and 
^  reqj^ectiveiy.  The  old  A.F.  sss/r  is  lost,  thoiigb  traoss 
olit  aie  seen  in  KJiiB  for  A.F./s,  and  in  £.  assets  for  A.F. 
Ms«%  i.e.  snScient ;  we  now  use  a  only  in  the  F.  manaeiv 
Leas #ins0m.  Initial Aisd]t^pediniymm,A.F.A0nmir\ 
and  is  sometimes  silent  as  m  Amt,  keir^  etc.  Still  theie  aie 
acaae  words  of  A*  F.  origin  in  which  it  has  the  foil  force  of 
m&K  aq^rate,  as  in  hacktuy^  kamlei^  kardy^  karmessy  tofir, 
kmterk^  hatmt^  kanard^  hugs,  iurf;  none  of  these  being  irf* 
J4itin  origin.  We  even  a^iiate  ^  in  the  case  of  seveiri 
words  that  are  of  Latin  origin;  as  m  haUf,  haughfyy  tsarss^ 
Udsous,  h&magi,  hamcide,  AorriUSf  hospital,  hasi,  iask^f 
tasid,  human,  humid,  evidently  because  a  aleht  imtial  k  beibre 
a  stressed  vowel  is  opposed  to  the  habits  of  the  kngu^^e. 
Even  htimble  and  herb  are  seldom  heard  with  the  silent  h 
ssskf  longer.  We  also  pronounce  it  in  A.F.  words  of 
Gteek  origin,  as  in  hermit,  heresy,  history,  hulh^  hypocrite, 
hyssop, 

f  M.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  but  not  universal, 
sound-diange  is  the  change  of  A.  F.  ss  into  £.  sh  This  is 
puticulariy  striking  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  that  are  derived 
from '  inceptive'  stems ;  so  called  because  they  correspond 
10  the  inceptive  stem  -se^^e  of  Latin  verbs.  Thus,  whilst  we 
have  A.  T^.Jbir^,Jhrir,  answering  to  Lat  Jlorere,  we  also  find 
the  A*F.  ftosmfloriss"  (appearing,  fmr  example,  in  the  present 

*  Ct  SIM  Me,  M.E.  kaUi  (not  an  eaily  woid),  fiom  O.F.  haOe. 
'MkKW.hermiuetuAO,  F.  MMe,  the  h  was  liknt 
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woju>s  OF  A.  F.  origin: 


[Ott».VL 


ptnnd  isi!dkc.Jbrts9-€m^  and  the  present  participle  ^omisMi/), 
conresponding  to  the  Lat  inceptive  verb  flarescere.  In  every 
case,  we  have  turned  the  A.  F.  ss  into  £•  sh]  hence  the  veibs 
accampHsh,  hamsh^  blandish^  bkmsh,  brandish^  burnish^ 
cherish^  esiabltsh,  finish^  flourish^  furbish^  furnish^  garnish^ 
langmshf  mmrishj  polish^  punish^  ravishy  relinquish^  skirmish^ 
vofush ;  with  some  others,  imitative  of  these,  of  later  origin. 
By  analogy  with  these,  the  A.  F.  amenuser,  M.  £.  menusen, 
was  turned  into  minish ;  the  A.  F.  amones/er,  M.  £.  amonesUn, 
later  amonessen,  was  turned  into  amonishj  and,  finally,  into 
admonish ;  whilst  the  M.  £.  asionim^  to  astonie,  or  astony,  has 
acquired  a  by-form,  to  astonish.  So  also  A.  F.  anguisse  is 
now  anguish ;  A.  F.  busseik,  L.  A.  267,  is  now  bushel;  A.  F. 
fuasser  is  K  quash ;  O.  Y,p<msser  (A.  F.  *  pusser)  is  £.  push ; 
and  A.  F.  usser^  G.  5995,  is  now  usher,  £ven  a  single  final 
s  has  become  sh  in  A.  F.  and  M.  £.  robous,  £.  rubbish.  We 
may  also  note  A.  Y ,  faceon,  facoun  (with  c  as  j),  'Ss.fashion\ 
A.  F.  truncun  (with  c  as  s),  £.  truncheon  (tran'shon) ;  A.  E» 
paroche,  £.  parish.  Similarly,  A.  F.  s  has  become  (zh) 
between  two  vowels  (the  latter  being  u)  in  mesure,  measure ; 
by  analogy  with  which,  A.  F.  tresor,  leisir,  have  been  turned 
into  £.  treasure,  leisure. 

Final /"is  lost  m  jolly y  from  A.  F.  iolif,  later  ioly  (with  1 
as/) ;  and  in  hasty,  A.  F.  hastif.  Final  n  is  lost  in  haughty, 
A.  F.  hautein ;  the  gh  is  a  meaningless  insertion,  perhaps  doe 
to  association  with  high.  . 

Final  s  is  entirely  lost  in  the  sb.  rescue  (M.  £.  rescous^  A.  F. 
rescouse) ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  form  of  the  verb,  A.  F. 
rescure.  Final  /  is  lost  in  A.  F.  conil,  a  rabbit,  M.  £.  cony^ 
later  coney.  The  spelling  of  M.  £.  valiant,  £.  vaUarnt^ 
suggests  that  the  //  of  A.¥,  vaillant  was  sounded  as  the 
£«  Hi  in  million ;  the  word  brilliant,  from  F.  brillant,  was  not 
in  use  before  the  seventeenth  century.  The  silent  x  in  such 
words  as  A.  F.  masle,  blasmer,  disner,  has  disappeared  in  the 
£.  male^  blame^  dine ;  but  is  written  in  demesne  and  isle  and 
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:^ii|i«iai/.    This  s  was  sounded  as  (s)  in  eaily  A.  F.|  but  net 
fer  kmg.    Cfl  f  163  below. 

f  08.  Insertod  odUKmaats.  There  ave  a  few  cases  in 
iriuch  consonants  have  been  inserted,  chiefly  bj  pedants,  and 
ftom  mistaken  ideas  as  to  'etymology,'  into  A* F.  forms. 
Itxamples  are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  those  in  which  the  true 
pronunciation  has  been  kept  up,  ignoring  such  insertions ; 
and  (2)  those  in  which  the  inserted  consonant  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  vitiating  the  old  pronunciation.  In  the.  first 
dass  we  may  place  such  words  as  Christy  ChrisHan^  A.  F^ 
Cm/,  Cnsfien;  cAronicle,  A.  F.  cramcle;  chysoUiit  A.  F. 
mioUU\  debt  (det),  A.  F.  deUi\  doubt  (daut),  A.  F.  ^kiiU\ 
fakcn  (&o'kn),  A.  Y./aucan ;  del^ght^  Anglicised  spellii^  of 
A  F.  deb't ;  indicia  Latinised  spelling  of  A.  F.  endUer;  rece^ 
A.F.  recaie;  salmon,  A.  F.  saumm;  sui/k,  A.F.  soiii; 
mctital,  A.F.  vitaiUe.  In  the  second  class  are:  fndl^  from 
M.E.  and  KY./auie;  kmgtu^e  (with  inserted  »),  from  A.F. 
hngag$l  ointmeni  (with  excrescent  /  after  »),  from  A.F. 
amemenf;  stil^ec/,  Latinised  spelling  of  M,  £.  suUdt  A.F* 
sulgii,  pdSget;  imant^  with  excrescent  /,  from  A.  F«  imam ; 
verdict^  X^tinised  spelling  of  A.  F.  veirdiL  I  have  alreacfy 
mentioned  the  change  of  A.  Y.fmile  vdXo  female^  by  con- 
fusion with  nudi. 

In  some  cases,  letters  have  been  inserted  purely  for 
I^netic  reasons,  to  mark  the  pronunciation  more  deariy. 
The  most  remarkable  of  such  insertions  are  the  ^  before  ^r, 
as  in  lot^e^  judge,  and  the  /  before-^^,  in  buicher,  flikher^ 
vHch\  also  r  before  it,  in /^rit,  from  A.  F./^it;  and  the  it  after 
c  in  hickk,  from  A.F.  buck.  Flower  seems  also  to  be  a 
more  phonetic  spelling  than>00«r,  and.  to  be  better  associated 
with  bomer\  yet  fiour  9xA  flower  are  merely  varied  spellings 
of  one  and  the  same  word. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  Soxx  Changes  in  PRONUNaATiON. 

$  M.  In  vol  i.  §  313,  p.  340, 1  have  given  a  table  showing 
the  commoner  changes  in  English  words  of  A.  S.  origin ; 
inchiding  die  forms  and  spellings  of  certain  characteristic 
words  in  the  A.  S.,  the  M.  £.,  and  the  modem  period.  In 
the  same  way  a  table  may  be  given  showing  the  changes  of 
certain  words  in  the  A.  F.,  the  M.  E.,  and  the  modem  period 
likewise.  The  words  in  titUtcs  represent  actual  spellings,  L  e. 
Hat  farms:  whilst  the  words  in  Roman  letters  represent  the 
pronunciations  according  to  the  romic  scheme  (as  slightly 
modified  in  §  312),  i.  e.  the  sounds.  The  curl  over  an  a  or  ^ 
(as  SL  or  8)  indicates  a  nasal  sound  of  the  vowel. 

ANGLO-Flt£NCH.  MlDDL£   ENGLISH.  MODERN  ENGUSH. 


lampe  (12mp9) 
palmer  (pftbner) 
fah  (fals) 
kmci  (linsd) 
5  art  (Art) 
parent  (parBfiit) 
/(Miirr  (passer) 
fameiJajuDS^ 
secund  (sekflnd) 

10  renc  (r&k)^ 
Mfm  (mersii) 
^rM«r  (gemer) 
«tf/(v^) 
degrte  (degree) 

15  peine  (pein9) 
/ruKv  (prinsd) 
m  (kiii) 


lampe  (lampd) 
palmer  (pftlmer) 
fids  (fals) 
lance  (laansd,  laiis9) 
art  (art) 
parent  (parent) 
>0fi»i  (paasao) 
fame  (fiuund) 
second  (sekund) 
renk  (raok,  rank)^ 
mercy  (mersi) 
gemer  (gemer) 
viel  (vael) 
degree  (degree) 
peyne  (peins) 
prince  (prinsa) 
cry  (kxii) 


lamp  (Isemp) 
palmer  (^peMmnol) 
false  (£M>k) 
lance  (laans) 
art  (aat) 
parent  (paermt) 
pass  (paas) 
fameifeim) 
second  (seknd) 
rank  (rsenk) 
mercy  (joaaiiS) 
gamer  (guam) 
veal  (yui) 
degree  (digrii) 
pain  (pein) 
prince  (prins) 
cry  O^nd) 


^  Tlie  e  had  a  nasal  sound ;  whence  the  change  to  (se)  in  E.  rank. 
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ftifyi^  ffiiiN-iC       tffiMwi  MiKtOMJttL      Mifflfiii'f  Wmussu 


§  96.  If  we  compare  the  above  words,  especially  ia  the 
M.  £.  foRiis,  with  words  of  A.  S.  or^^,  we  can  find  similar 
developments  in  a  great  ntimber  of  cases.  Tfaos  with  ex- 
aaqde  i  in  §  94,  we  may  compan  A.S.  numn^  a  man;  znd 
we  may  tabulate  the  results  thus : — 


•'4  J 


JwiiirXcniwr) 

kmmur  (wuiir) 

^^^f99^F^^^      *i^^*"^^^i* 

•>^i^ 

/«nMi(fano) 

fmmtftiaemi) 

>fa^(toiii) 

'  - " ''^ 

io  irm^^mKap9) 

/rMPi^(tnBpt} 

/nM^i(MBp) 

'  '  \'^ 

>W(fal) 

>Si^  (H  Idol) 

yW(fiml) 

^^ 

fvAi(mebo) 

r^(i«olio) 

fvJvCraob) 

-.1 

iiV(J3^) 

*«»a3«»,w»)  • 

>*•«* 

■i 

Mle  (bolb) 

^MA^Onlb) 

MUhtH) 

'4 

a5  ^MnMr  (tuner) 

tumen  (tnraan) 

turn  (tasn) 

3 

.  IMMf  (Vllfd) 

MMMT  (miiisd) 

(3 

aRrv(k7yi9) 

cmt(Jeffn) 

tfMr»0Eiim») 

'!» 

^»19M  (pljTiud) 

phiMi  (plyymd. 

/Afiw(plwaa) 

■  '^ 

plnnmai) 

";3 

iiU'CW) 

iifl'CW.W) 

^0«rf) 

5TS 

30/Mr^plait) 

/^,/j;»(plM,plei, 

/teCplii) 

■■»^ 

pUe) 

0 

'  1  '  * 

oMor  (kavio) 

aM«M(kMisa) 

camstQuLOi^ 

;'^ 

Mfwlir  (ainta) 

MiM/!^  (ftiint») 

atmt(muA) 

"  \ 
^ 

x«^/(Ma) 

seel  (sael) 

SMi{M) 

_  -i. 

1Vt/(Tdl) 

orfi^(veU9) 

w^<vcfl) 

35  Aiin  (fit) 

ibftrv(cii9) 

Mr(u») 

s-*"-  ' 

uistr  Iwdsa) 

iftwn  (leesaa) 

iMSf(riil) 

■7 

kuU  (beatee) 

bewtu  (bentee) 

^Ai«(r(bin»9 

.5e 

.•-1 

cJ^{i^bj^ 

chief  (i^badt)  . 

^;ift/(chtiO 

.^■;!' 

twi«r(voli) 

ffoici,  vois  (tois) 

oM^Cvob) 

•4 

40  >Mid^  (pimdza) 

/Mf^fV  (piNldl9) 

/MM^CpMste) 

rM{xM) 

r«/i^  (raol9) 

f«//(xoi^ 

I     t 

Old  Emqusk. 

Mann  (msnn) 
AMJr(healf)^ 
;ijd/ (iMia)' 


MiDDLB  EMOLISU. 

MOW  (mftn) 
;itfjr(lialf) 
>ia/:er  (haUd) 
jfianUn  (plaatan) 


MoDxur  Emglish. 
«MUi  (mmn) 
;iajr(luwO 

/AMir(piMiit) 


^  JKm^  ilidSr  «e  A.S.  (Sos&em) ;  tte  Nortbem  fonns  were  AojT, 
MT ;  tnd  10^  probably^  woe  tiM  Mldlind. 


V.  -.A.  V  4'  •-•«', 


'Tr 


iM 


CHAMGSS  IN  BRONUNCiAimm 


Old  Engusk. 

starian  (rtarUn) 

nam€  (nama) 
hmua  (hnekka) 
10  dranc  (dxangk) 


HiDDLX  English. 
Aon/ (hard) 
i/ofMf  (Btaran) 
asu  (an») 
name  (naamd) 
nekki  (nekkd) 


MODXKlf  EkoUSB. 
Aan/(]iaad,]Mad) 
i/arv(itae9) 

lUMM  (neim) 

</iraiiii  (dxsnig^) 


(Note  the  variation  here ;  there  is  no  A.  S.  sound  like 
A*  r  •  M») 

cerfilU  (kerrilld)         chirvtUi  (chervelb)        chervil  (chaoril) 
(The  A.  S.  usually  has  eo^  as  in  ceorl^  churl,  eorjn^  earth.) 


gerd  (}erd)'  )trde  (jerdd) 

fwnm  (laeran)  reren  (raeran) 

seo  (seeo) ;  nu  (mee)    i»  (we);  nu  (mee) 


15  «5PWf  (r^cn)  • 
vritan  (witan) 
win  (idin) 
on  (aon,  on) 
forma  (fiiorma) 

ao  jwif «  (nina) 


n^w  (rein) 
witen  (witan) 
wyn  (wiin) 
Ml  (aon,  on) 
former  (fiionner) 
j^f^  (snnd) 


yardi^Uii^. 
fvor  (riid) 
jf  f  (sii) ;  nu  (mil) 
n»if  (rein) 
t(^(wit) 
fcwf^  (wain) 
Ml  (on) 

former  (&omM) 
XM»  (san) 


(No  A.  S.  <'=(u) ;  compare  no.  23  below.) 


ts  (too) 
hoi  (hoi) 
«/  (np) 
>//  (ful) 
35  spuman  (spoman) 
pund  (pnnd) 

rum  (nmm)' 


to  (too) 

hool  (hooly  haol) 

up  (np) 

>/(ful) 

spumen  (spnzndn) 

pound  (pnnnd) 

>-(Mr) 


/(9,  /(00  (tan) 
hole  (honl) 

>//(M) 
j(;^nf  (spaon) 
pound  (pannd) 
fire  (faiM) 
room  (ninm) 


roum  (rnum) 

(Quite  an  exceptional  case ;  the  A.  S.  »=£.  (au)  bj  rule.) 

^^  (l«g>  Isei)  /^  (l^i)  ^>  G«i) 

30  j^  (sac)  see  (lae)  /^a  (sii) 

dragon  (dra)an)  dra)en  (dra)en)  t/rotv  (dxao) 

plantian  (plantian),  etc ;  the  same  as  No.  4  adove, 
dSl  (dael)  li^/,  <^^/  (dael)  *deal  (diU) 

/<^(ie39l)  JM7(8eil)  saU{^u^ 

^  Aniwering  to  Mercian  hard^  whence  the  modem  form. 
'  I  here  nse  the  )  for  the>  (consonant). 

'  The  A.  S.  rum  is  an  adj.,  meaning  roomy,  spadons ;  to  too  Is  tbe 
M.  E.  roum  in  many  instances. 


.:^. 


■^  x\ 


U^m^l 


dtw(fieik) 


dm^Sltaa) 


(deera) 

.  f  86.  On  comparing  the  fesdte  given  in  {  95  with  taoat 
in  f  94,  It  will  be  seen  that,  m  some  eases,  the  A.  8.  and 
A.P.  soimds  agree,  and  in  other  cases  are  otAj  jappiOThnwIi 
The  following  conclusions  nmy^be  drawn. 
^    In  the  following  cases  the  A.S.  and  A.F.  synAob  and 
JOondB  agree,  either  altogedier  or  very  neari^. 

<t)  Hie  A.  F.  a  (a)  agrees  with  tte  A.  S.  a<a),  tgnt&j^  Ait 
it  A  new«r  '  brokai '  into  ta;  but  it  is  probable  Khat  ^  iii^ 
of  Ai  for  a  was  confined  to  die  Southern  dialect  of  Engfish^; 
or,tflt  aiOfected  the  Midland  (fialect,  did  so  ool^  4o  a  iUg^ 
extent  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  (from  L  si)  4S]at  theHs 
wis«  tendency  to  nasdise  and  to  lengthen  the  A.  F.  m^/^ 
Ihait  it  was  liable  to  become  mm,  whence  the  modem  & 
4mimd  of  (aan),  as  heard  in  Umct,  pkuU.  Pnither  dte  AM. 
^vjn^^ml^ ^aa*md)  was  originally  iSM^,  whilst llie^^^  S.ainiPMMi 
^^<na)>wa8  skcrt.  l%e  resnlt  was  Oat  the  A.'S,  «,  in  im 
iqpeo  jyUaUe,  was  lengthened ;  and  both  alSte  answer  to  llie 
jnodem  £.  a  (ei)  m/am,  mme.  Hence  k  has  aiteen  that  ^ 
.the  4Dodem  E.  so-called  long  ^s,  «that  have  ahrays  been  4ong, 
«eof  A.F.t»rigin.  The  A.S.  Jbecame  £•  m,  ^(on);  asin 
«,  oak,  siSfi,  stone. 

4^  The  A.  F.  short  /  answers  to  the  A.  8.  short  e  In 
IfmcaL  In  M.  iE.  the  short  €^  from  either  somx)e,  ted  the 
iopen  sonnd,  as  in  E,  mm  fTen  Brink,  Chmtars  Sprtbghi, 
H  ^i^  79)*  The  A.  F.  €  in  m  had  a  nasal  sound,  and 
A.  £•  wme^  H.  £•  rail,  conAised  with  F.  rmig,  has  'fgffi^ 

j^&  abiioat  h&variabfy'  has  «0r  for  ^,  as  in  «0rA|  eanfc  j 

|W»  TL  n 
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^•f^i 


;V^ 


^^L'-ri.  ^S'<^.t'' 
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i«' 


yt^         jcm^Mfxs  IN  i>^imMiJiTmi9L    Gcdl^riiu 


and  even  in  die  Ancien  Riwfe  we  sdB  find  ilMrfry  iMMurt; 
but  in  Chaucer  we  have  er  only,  as  in  herU^  heart;  m^ti^ 
mercjr.  The  A.  S.  often  has  ear  for  or,  as  in  geard^  a  yard 
(enclosure) ;  but  this  became  ^  in  M.  E.,  which  at  last  made 
no  distinction  between  this  word  and  the  A.  S.  gerd^  gkrd^  a 
yard  (rod).  Both  alike  became  M.  £.  gerd^  'E.yard\  just  as 
A.  F.  gemer  is  the  M;  K  germr^  £.  gamer, 

(3)  The  A.  S.  /  and  eo  both  became  M.  £•  /,  <r ;  cf.  A.  S. 
mif  sio,' AmF.  degree^  with  K  nu^  see^  degree.  In  such  words 
the  e  usually  had  the  close  sound  (Ten  Brink,  as  above, 
S§  ^3i  ^7)  >  ^^d  modem  English  usually  has  the  spelUng  /  or 
^f.  The  A.  S.  ^  and  ia  also  became  M.  £.  i^  ee;  but  in  this 
case  the  e  usually  had  the  open  sound,  and  mod.  £*  usually 
has  the  spelling  ea  (id.  §  24).  The  A.  F.  veil  soon  became 
monosyllabic,  and  this  /  also  had  the  open  sound;  cf.  A. S. 
rmran^  heap,  A.  F.  vil^  with  K  rear^  heap^  veal. 

(4)  The  diphthongs  oi',  a*,  ay^  ey^  are  characteristic  of  A.  F«, 
and  were,  at  any  rate  in  Chaucer's  time,  indistinguishable  in 
words  of  A.F.  origin;  in  mod.  'E.^ peine  is  spelt ^am,  whilst 
veine  is  spelt  vein^  the  rime  being  perfect ;  cf.  A.  F.  vam^ 
ivf)i,vain.  Inwordsof  A.  S.  origin,  Of',  &c.,  can  only  arise  fixan 
a  vowel  or  diphthong  followed  by  A  or  ^;  cf.  A.  S.  eahia^ 
^kla,  eight ;  dragen,  brain,  r^en^  rain,  ttfsg,  way.  Curiously 
enough,  the  diphthong  et  {ey)  is  not  much  used  in  words  ct 
A.  S.  origin ;  the  commonest  examples,  in  modem  spellii^, 
are  /i^A/,  eigklyy  eighth  \  either^  neither  \  eye,  he^er,  height^ 
^,  neigh,  neighbour]  iveighy  weighi,  ivey;  weird,  whey;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Norse  words  they,  their.  We  abo 
foA  grey  for  gray.    Examples  of  ai,  ay  are  more  numoons. 

(5)  The  A. S.  f  answers  to  A.  F.  f,  whether  short  or  long; 
the  mod.  £.  has  f  (i)  short,  whilst  the  long  1  (ai)  is  now  a 
dijAthong.  Note,  too,  that  the  E.  short  f  (as  in  ^  is  realTy 
the  'high-front- wide'  vowel;  whilst  the  A.F.  (and  probaUy 
the  A.  S.)  short  /  was  the  '  high-front-narrow,'  as  in  F.  ^ 
(Sweet).  K 
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[n;,  or  KMT  a  ygpei^v^  elopeljr^fppMir 
iMliiqf  to  it;  and  this  ose  occurs  m  JML  E.  wea  iii ticffda^ 
4^Mh  oirlgia ;  cf.  A.  F.  irmpe,  A.  S.  ^iww ;  £.  Artm^^i^tmatll^ 
ifWI  (San),  The  A»  S«  J  passed  into  a  M.E,  kmg  i^ea  Aitt 
jgmi^tnd  in  £•  /fmi^  and  represented  hf  0a  in*  !IiMiaia^ 
jjl^lBb  spelling;  in  mod.  £,  ttus  ^  (exeept  m.trw^^4$ 
'^im^ with  an  aflter-soond o{u;  clA.S.  dc^E^pok.  1ML 
-Ipg  open  ^  idso. resulted  from  vowd-lengthoiing^  as  in  AitS* 
ikM.E.  ho(^  £.  A^.  The  A^  S.  J  passed  info  M.  K  dose 
#imi  i$  nowji  (an);  c£  A.  S.  to,  E.  A?.  The  A.  F.  J  had  die 
0gm-  sound,  and  therrfore  has  likewise  prodooed  die  sdod*  E. 
^^Gm  ^  widi  an  after-sound  of  i^,  as  in  rate  (nurbo),  'B,r$tf 
JmdbV  See  also  ex.  4 19  in  §  94.  The  mod  £.  sound  of  # 
Jgft^  fisa  milj  result  from  A.  F.  by  the  lei^;dienkv  of  a  sboit 
A.  F.yH  E./W/ (fiiul).  ;    >r 

{1)  The  A,  S,  and  A.  F.  short  u  (u)  were  Ae  aam^fttd 
retreated;  seeejounples  $Br^^i»Mp4^9S^'>  Tfht 
'^JStlong  u  (uu)  is  very  seldom  preserved,  as  in  rAi^  lOMk 
iHirfif^  uncouth ;  it  usually  becomes  au,  aw^  (an),  aS;  hi  4^ 
JfSfm^  Qmm);  see  ezz,  a8,  40,  in  §  95.  The  A.  F*  kmgS, 
^|i«iiitfioiB  sources,  was  commonly  wr^n  mt  (as  ine^rfy 
'^M*  Amsmti  later  hanoitr^  and  in  accented  syllaUMi  likewise 
^pmes  ^  euf  (au) ;  see  §  94,  ex.  40.  On  the  oAer  haad, 
^'Ai  F»  symbol  u,  when  representing  a  Im^  sound,  reaBy 
^IIIMM|f»r  OtV^  Bomd  in  GL ^rKSte  (gryyn);  but  dus  ^3^) 
§$m&tmilo{bm)  in  course  of  tune,  so  that  A.  F.  £un€  (kyyx») 
||^il0il;mr(f  (kimid).  But  alter  r  (and  sometimes  after  /)  the 
ill»rt^i^^  drofqped,  giving  dmple  (uu) ;  as  in  A  F.  pbfime 
lllpyilia),  R /Aflw#  (pbium).    The  A.  &  ^  (yy)  was  eaify 

Iwg  t  (ii)»  and  is  nov  (at), 
>PMfcli^|ltfllODgs  can  be  undeistood  from  the  eiainpiea 
9ipf$i    We  may  note  the  confusion. betweeii  M^E^^s 
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9^         ammess  mimomrM^t9W^    icmkmii. 

-mi  Mf -(tee  abcrvt)^  the  pasmge  4of  A.  F.  nuir,  kter  linri  loXo 
M.  £.  €ik0,  ^ne^  mA  lastly,  in  £.  iose  (iii^,  wUh  ^nUcii  e£  A^l^. 
//ny,  £.  piea  (plii) ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  vfmh^m^ 
iffff  au^  ^\  ey^  eu,  iii  in\  ify,  ou,  from  A.  S.  spelling,  tlioaf^  mt 
ted  aw  (as  In  cnaKHm)^  aw  (as  in  hldwan\  and  even  tcmy  tMo 
(as  in  deaw^  trecw).  Words  of  A.  F.  origin  prefer  the  q>eD- 
ing  4ni  to  aWy^A  \n/raudf  cause,  cftc. ;  exceptions  being  tMfd, 
SNOim,  'lawn.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  peculiarly  A.  F.  sound 
tftVpreservied  nearly  unchanged  in  £.  (bat  not  in  F.)  to  the 
present  day.  I  know  of  no  example  of  it  in  any  word  of 
true  A.  S.  origin,  except  the  remarkable  sb.  Mi,  in  the  sense 
of  ^tmnour/  where  the  A.S.  iyk  proves  that  the  cwvaot 
development  of  the  word  is  into  the  mod.  K  MSr,  now 
considered  a  vulgar  pronunciation.  It  seems  to  have  betti 
confused,  in  popular  estimation,  with  the  verb  to  Ml  (A.  P. 
MUir),  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do^  unless  the  two  words 
liappen  to  be,  ultimately,  from  the  same  root  Jiay  and  toy^ 
and  either  all  or  a  part  oftUcay,  are  loan  words  from  DtflCh ; 
whilst  bay,  not  found  before  1300,  is  a  Frisian  form. 

§  97.  Symbols  for  the  olosa  and  open  e  and  o.  Tfab 
is  a  convenient  place  for  noting  the  symbols  employed  by 
Ten  Brink  for  the  close  and  open  e  and  a.  He  uses  (e)  and 
{o)  for  the  close  sounds,  and  (%)  and  (9)  for  die  open  sounds. 
Schwan  uses  (^)  and  (9)  for  the  close  sounds,  and  (^)  and  (^) 
for  the  open  ones;  which  is  even  more  distinct.  OAerSi 
•again,  use  {€)  and  (6)  iac  the  cbse  sounds,  and  (e)  and  (6) 
for  the  open  ones.  I  have  used  (e)  and  (o)  above  fcH:  the 
ikort  vowels,  because  they  are  not  likely  to  be  misunder- 
stood; still  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  vowels  are 
really  open.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of/,  by  prolonging  die 
sound  of  t  in  hed,  fv4ien  it  is  heard  to  be  more  nearly  r^hltd 
to  the  €  in  then  than  to  the  /  in  vein ;  whilst  the  prolomf^fl 
sound  oia  in  nat  approaches  the  au  In  naught  and  dbe  i^te 
stary^  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ck>6e  0  which  begins;tfie 
diphthongal  9  )ia  119  (nou)*  V 
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firf  ycrv^b^  f^m  the  cbirf  deaomnp  oC  llie  4MiAm0I 
H!  M^  «  as  btftid  in  wrm  («em)>  and  m  ^noa).  la  ibir 
fjWA  m^ tbe  (u)  eknent  is  veiy  flight,  and  Ae  dfMe  ^.br 
^prl;  piure^  Widi  Ten  Brinks  motaticiB^  ^n«  sbOuULwtittf 
|l9fj)  fnd  (ngt)  to  denote  tbe  sh^  qpei^  v^weta  in  Mmt 
miim4  we  should -write  ^oor,  i/ocr  «s  (Mgri^al^ri).  Bof}^ 
Jilt;  dpae  aad  opea  ^  occur  in  M'iale  (l^lt^il)  and  in  m09*iMr 
M^9aa*^i));  and  the  two^'aocctr  in  hMm  (b^lQo)  and 


•  It  Ib  woitt  wUk  to  repeat  here  that  the  loi^  of^n>  v$A9 
im^mofXLy  written  as  ea  and  oa  respectivel/  in  EtisabeAan 
l^igM.  Aboi  that  the  M.  £.  long  cq>en  €  answers  to  A.  & 
^^m-  in  kaism^  to  ^^  (biil)»  and  dri^am^  a  4Jr«Mi  (dinift^ 
It^miA  of  A.  F.  origin  it  is  nol  comnuHV  hut  chiefljr  oeenfl 
lik^OliCiaetionSy  such  as  vM  ^vik  vsai  (viil) ;  and  ixkee  foai 
n;  as  in  nsf^ust,  M^Et  «r<,.inod.  £•  «af^  (iisV  ViJk: 
dose  #  answers  to  A.  &  ^  Iq^  A  F.  ^  as  in  si^  m»f^ 
iHe^  ^#i^  degree  (mii,  8ii»  d^).  Thus  the  dhtinctloix  ji 
Ipi^ in  sn«a>7  cases,  quite  lost;  dKMftgh  we  stSl  orite^  n 
IPlHiCji.  hetwew  /far^  (tbaea,  tk^e)  fronn  A.  S.  ^^  and: 
1^9^  #(Hn  AS.  ArK  The  M.E.  ktog  open,  i^  ansieeit 
flj^^^nre)  to  A.$.  4,  A.  F. «» bnt  is  now  cloae;  as  in  Jir»  cnk 
^t^Hte^  robe  (roub).  The  M.  £.  long  dose  0  aosweitio 
ifa^&  fee  A  F.sbort  9  kogtbened,  and  is  now  (m);  as  in  /is* 
|»|^>i>/»fbol(&d). 

.^fa  X  Aaft  also  here  take  the  Of^rtunity  of  rcDsincKng 
llftfiMte  of  the  extresaely  powerfid  argnsnent  iriucb  Ike 
M^i,MKfm-  aflbr^  m  pioof  oif  the  fact  that  our  E.  nowdt* 
iiiiiakam  uiideq;one  most  iriolent  aherations^  and  are  now 
l|BlM*'iied:  Iqr  nKni  inappfopriale  s^bols.  It  amounifl^  in 
|^l«irtfWttfa^  d«nmMalkiii»  and  k appreciable i9^ 
^  ftiQst  nodeiaie  bmiledge  cf  EMtieh». 
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though  they  i^oold  havie  no  belief  m  die  vahies  atltdied  %f 
schohurs  to  the  qrmbols  employed  fh  Anglo-Saxon^ 

The  fotir  y^ords/ame,  d^ee^  vice^  doubt  are  quite  suffidei^ 
to  demonstrate  that  the  sounds  which  we  now  call  (ei»  ii|  ai, 
an)  as  in  (feim,  digrli,  vais,  daut)  are  denoted  by  symbols 
which  mmt^  at  least  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
AtF.  was  still  spoken,  have  had  totally  different  sounds,  vis. 
(aa,  ee,  ii,  uu).    For  these  very  words  are  preserved  in  late 
French  in  the  ioraAfdnu  (obsolete),  d^i^  vice^  dmiu  (iaam, 
degree^  viis,  duut) ;  and  these  pronunciations  may  be  relied 
upon^  unless  it  can  be  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  tfie 
pronunciation  of  French^  and   not  of  English^  that   has 
dUmged.    This  view  is  not  tenable,  because  there  are  other 
Romance  languages  besides  French  to  appeal  to.    Thus  we 
have  Ital.9  Span.,  and  Voxt/ama  (faama) ;  Ital.  vmo  (viitsio), 
,Span.  vtcio  (viithio),  Port  vicio  (viisio) ;  Ital.  dubbin  (dubbio), 
Span,  duda  (duudha),  Port  duvida  (duuvida)  ;  and,  on  c<xn- 
paring  these  with  LaX*/afna^  uitium^  and  the  verb  dubUare 
(remembering  at  the  same  time  that  all  these  languages  are 
written  with  Latin  symbok),  it  becomes  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  A.  V./ame  was  ever  pronounced  as  (feimd),  or  vic^ 
as  (vaisd),  or  douie,  also  written  dute^  as  (dautd).    As  to  degta^ 
the  Ital.  and  Span,  grado,  Lat  gradus,  prove  indeed  a  change 
of  sound  in  the  A.  F.  word,  but  only  through  011^  variation, 
that  of  (a)  to  (e),  not  through  hvOj  viz.  from  (a)  to  (e),  and 
again  front  (e)  to  (i).    Besides,  there  are  plenty  of  words  to 
prove  that  the  value  of  F.  e  was  certainly  not  (i)  or  (ii) ;  thus 
the  F.  rigU  is  the  same  word  as  Ital.  regola  (reegola).  Span. 
r^la  (reegla),  Port,  regra  (reegra) ;  all  from  Lat  r^gula. 
This  argument  needs  no  further  pressing,  as  the  accumula- 
tive   evidence    from    thousands   of  words  in  the  various- 
Romance  languages  must  be  overwhelming  except  to  those 
who  still  maintain  and  believe  that  the  Latin  symbols  a,  r,  f, 
u  (not  to  mention  o),  were,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  pro- 
nounced  prtcisily  as  in  modem  Enghsh^  and  that  the  said 
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'  ilteipffiiiglQ id^  such  a bdief is mtMMm^tlmm oni^ 
thftOKqimticms  Ici  as V  ib  it  moral  to  insbt  dial  sdtoolWBy^ 
dWI  oontiiiiie  to  be  txained  and  taught  to  pronodnca  La^ 
vidi tbe  SMAm  J&igUsh  sounds}  And  is  it  consistent irillii 
eytn  conuncm  fieurness  to  stigmatise  the  sounding  of  4  as  (aa]E: 
bf.  the  stupid  appellation  of  'the  vxw  pranundatioa^?  X. 
eonceive  it  to  be  the  simple  and  bounden  dut^  of  evei]r> 
schoolmaster  who  still  prefers  to  pronounce  Ltttin  as.  if  it 
iieie  English^  at  the  very  least  to  allow  bis  boys  to  know 
that  such  a  device  is  a  makeshift  My  ei^rience  is^  on  the 
<KiDtiary»  that  this  fact  is  commonly  suppressed,  in  the  hope> 
diftt  the  boys  will  not  find  it  out  till  after  they  have  left 
a4»ol;  the  present  inaccurate  pronunciation  being  due  to  .ft^ 
carelessness  that  declines  to  investigate  the  fiu:t8.  And  aB? 
4iis  fa  done,  to  save  the  masters  from  having  to  understand^ 
^  j^netics  of  a  language  which  they  undertake  to  teadi* . 
I  do  not  press  the  same  argument  as  regards  Gred^ 
because  the  pronunciation  of  it  is  more  obscure^  and  doeft 
not  duectly  bear  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Romance  lan^v 
iftaoges  and  of  English.  The  boy  who  has  been  aUowed^ 
I.was  not)  to  know  that  the  modem  English  symbols  are  in 
no  way  equivalent  in  value  to  the  same  as  used  in  Latin,  will 
easSy  guess  for  hunself  that  they  can  be  no  safe  guide  to 
Greek;  and  to  know  this  is  to  know  much  more  than  is  at 
sSi  common.  '  What  a  noble  limguage  fa  Greek  1'  says  the 
rightly  enthusiastic  Englishman ;  and  at  once  proceeds  to 
dedaim  Homer  in  a  way  that  no  Greek,  of  any  province 
or  period,  cddd  possibly  comprehend. 

1 99.  When  once  it  fa  granted  that  the  sounds  of  the 
A.  F.  and  M.  E.  voweb  were  fairly  well  represented  by  the 
I«atin  qrmbols,  employed  to  represent  the  old  Latin  pro- 
nonoation,  it  becomes  easy  to  believe  that  the  same  fa  true  of 
Aagb-Saxoo,  and  that  it  fa  the  modem  K  that  has  changed. 

\^^.)mi9m  sufficiently  shown  in  voL  i,  §  51,  where  the 
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feBomig:  eaiikiidfik  ute  giwi,  vie  L.  >t|^  iu  S«  /l^to^  K» 
/i^ ;  L«  j^  A.  Sw  hHi,  E.  ^f«/;  L.  jsrr£piMMr,  A.  8.  tcf^  E. 
Mtm^;  L.  n$ila^  A.S.  haw,  £.  noon]  L.  mmius,  A.  &  im0#.. 
The  last  of  these  would  have  given  us  an  £^  momi^  bat  the 
fiotni  muk,  borrowed  from  O.  F.  mtcilr,  has  replaced  it  These 
aice  aM  long  voweb ;  but  they  involve  the  most  violent  of  the 
nliodem  K  changesi  and  are  therefore  sufficient  to  be  q^ted 
hereb 

J^  is  worth  notkigy  further,  that  the  changes  of  the  vowel- 
sounds  in  Englidi  can  be  proved  independ^itly  of  all  liie 
idxive  considerations^  by  the  evidence  of  the  rimes  foond  ia 
OOF  poets ;.  and  yet  again,  independently,  by  observatioa  of 
some  changes  of  fornix  We  know,  e.  g.,  that  the  names' 
Frice  and  Hice  were  once  spelt  Preect  and  Rteu^  because 
the  latter  fbnns  also  occur,  and  because  the  Welsh  Rkj^^ 
pnmounoed  as  Rua  (Riis)^  sdU  exists,  ^ain,  the  fish  caUed- 
a  daet  (dels)  was  formerly  called  a  darce  (L.  C.  179),  and  die 
r  is  radical;  so  that  daee  was  once  (ditas).  The  verb  to 
goih  -inA  once  (gaash) ;  this  we  know  from  the  fact  that  it^ 
was  once  sp^k  garsh  (garsh).  No  other  ezplanattonff  am 
po8slUe« 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
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Words  of  Central  FkXNCH*  Origin. 


§  100.  In  Chapters  VI  and  VII  I  have  endesvbuted  # 
tMH  of  ^  iv<ord8  that  seem  to  fiave  eometo  us  througlr  iie 
tBettsoA  of  A^i^Freiich,  wiorcb  that  were  ehher  broi^;hC  W 
iJtWh  Ihi^  Conqnestf  or  were  tiioAfied  front  siidt  word^^  IM^ 
IMe  Vied  ii  particoiar  by  Anglo-French  writers.  Of  ccMtrse 
Meb  Word»  frequently  agree  m  form  wiA  such  as  are  tts^tf 
M  Ae  Continent,  or  they  may  have  been  actoaBy  impmtedl' 
dlelitie;  we  cannot  say,  in  some  cases,  that  fheF.  mot&titt 
tttitmtaify  Angh-French  ki  form.  Owhig  to  odr  tsMr- 
Mmkitfaxtt  WI&  the  Continent,  fore^  French  termr  wei^ 
MMfaKia^f  broflgfat  over,  bnt  I  do  not  think  they  were  vdrf 
Mnapons  or  importaiit  till  the  fourteenth  centmy ;  imiit'^i 
AMi  that  a  very  hurge  proportion  of  the  words  wUdk  I  tatf^ 
^iMAf  dted  as  being  speciBcally  Anglo^Ffeneh  ane  re^ 
ilidi  as  I  have  aasuned  d^  to  be,  and  bdong,  as  a  rate,  tb^ 
ite  dialecl  of  Normandy  or  Northern  French,  thotigfa  dxxkA^ 
hlls  aaaay  of  them  assumed  forms  due  to  the  pecnliar  develop* 
WKM  nMch  that  dideet  miderwent  in  Enghnd.  The  words 
Ait  wett  spedflcally  imported  Ifirom  the  French  of  France 
mimigt>  have  come  to  us  mosdy  from  that  <&lect  of  Fr«idk 
^A&A  was  qx)ken  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Parit,  and  I  shiB 
€iil  dntf  dialect,  for  convenience,  by  die  name  of  OetitMl 
WlMMB^l  il  b^ig  mderstobd  diat  when  the  word  'FrenA' 
ktMd  atonci  the  same  dialect  is  huended,  as  it  has  become 
th#  SleMury  tannaxe. 

i  iSMt^  hoiMBver,  camion  the  reader  that  it  is  possiUe  tbat, 

cited  is  Central  Rreiidi,  I  may  sometfUifeD^ 
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WORDS,  FROM  CENTRAL  FMMNCB.  ^pmau^m^ 
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tndnde  a  few  that  do  not  really  belong  to  it,  but  rathor  to 
some  othar  dialect  I  do  not  possess  suflkient  knowledge 
to  be  always  sure  upon  this  point,  especially  as  the  hisUny  of 
a  large  number  of  words  is,  as  yet,  imperfectly  recorded.  As 
the  New  English  Dictionary  advances,  we  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  many  new  &cts  as  to  the  history  and  chronology  of 
words,  which  will  modify,  in  some  cases,  the  results  here 
given.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence,  I  have  to  do 
the  best  I  can. 

§  lOL  A  glance  at  such  books  as  the  Liber  Albus,  or  the 
Liber  Custumarum,  will  often  prove  instructive.  We  there 
frequently  find  notices  of  imports,  some  of  which  bear  very  f 

curious  names,  and  are,  occasionally,  words  drawn  from  the 
fiur  East,  and  not  of  European  origin  at  alL  And  I  here 
beg  leave  to  make  a  note,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  sometimes 
extremely  surprising  to  find  that  a  word  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  French,  is  merely  English  (Anglo-Saxon) 
in  disguise;  and  we  must  beware  of  looking  to  the  far  East 
for  the  origin  of  words  such  as  these.  If  this  remark  seems 
inappropriate  to  the  present  subject,  my  excuse  is,  .that  it  ia 
forced  upon  my  notice  by  a  certain  passage  in  the  liber 
Albus  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  viz.  that  on  pp.  223,  224,  in 
the  chapter  headed  'De  Scawanga.'  Scawanga  is  the 
Latinised  form  of  a  word  which,  in  A.F.,  was  turned  into 
scaoage,  the  form  under  which  it  is  given,  for  example,  in 
ISioxmi^.Namolexicon.  The  word,  however,  which  gave  rise 
to  scawanga  is  no  other  than  the  A.  S.  scedwung^  whence  the 
modem  E.  shewing  \  and  the  scavage  was,  in  fact,  a  shawagSf 
a  displaying  of  merchandise ;  or,  as  the  passage  referred  to 
expresses  it : — '  Et  fait  assavoir  qe  Scawenge  est  dit  come 
demanstraunci^  pur  ceo  qe  y  covient  qe  marchauntz  demcm* 
strent  as  viscountz  marchaundises  des  queux  deit  estre  prii 
custume,  einz  qe  riens  de  ceo  soit  vendue ; '  i.  e. '  and  tak^. 
notice  that  Scawenge  (showing)  has  the  same  sense  as  demm' 
stranci  (showing),  because  it  is  fit  that  merchants  shorn  ^nit. 
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#ICiirir  put  of  Aem  be  sold/  He  iSk/m^tikii 
^Jfiep^ntf  good9  ivcfe,  acconSngijr^  called  J^iiniiigvMv^ 
ttiitse  tli^  very  speQing  of  the  Liber  Albas,  at  p.  3%  iribeve 
tbey  are  ranked  with  the  Constabkii,  AIe-coimer8»  and 
fiisadlesi  and  other  ofiSoeiB.  At  p.  3x3  of  Ae  aame^  ^ 
^pdEBng  is  Scawagmmrs  (Bhowlng  diat  the  v  was  once  w); 
tfid  we  there  learn  a  new  bjoi  Jibout  these  officers,  vts.  tlml 
one  of  their  special  duties  was  to  see  that  the  streets  ami 
lanes  were  kept  dean,  by  the  removal  of  all  filth  and  dirt; 
and  this  duQr  was  of  sudh  importance  that  the  modem  form 
of  flie  word,  viz.  Htxoenger^  implies  nothing  else*  (For  the 
Insertioii  of  the  n,  compare  messenger^  passenger^  for  matagmr^, 
pQiMger^  etc.)  But  for  the  clear  and  certain  history  of  the 
w^^  we  should  hardly  guess  that  the  name  of  scavenger  imA> 
derived  from  K,S.  scedwian^  to  8how«  Sui^  was  one  of  the^ 
difiocis  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest 

§  lOS.  To  resume.  The  same  passage  goes  on  to  eaqplainr 
llgti  after  the  'showage'  of  goods,  custom  or  toll  (in  &^ 
import-duty)  was  to  be  paid  for  them  according  U>  the  iiflf  |^. 
or  load;  and  that  the  karh  of  most  goods  was  4  centals^ 
Ibmdred  weight);  but  the  karke  of  grain  was  only  3  cwi, 
ii^i^  that  of  pq>per  was  3I  cwt^  I  well  remiember  how,' 
on  first  coming  across  this  passage,  I  at  once  perceived  die 
pfeidously  unknown  fact,  that  our  modem  £•  cark  is  nothing 
btt  tUs  very  same  word ;  and  that,  moreover,  karke  is  merely  • 
ihe  Northem  F.  form  of  the  common  F.  charge^  and  means 
seiner  more  or  less  than  'load'  or  'burden,'  as  fiilly  explsuned 
in  dai  Supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  my  Dictbnazy  \ 
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'  l£r.  RScy  snppoaei  that  theae  enactments  are  as  early  as  tlie  time  of 
a^ianl^    The  daleof  t]»  MS.  is  about  1410,  bnt  it  Is  oop&edfimn 

^*  Pr.lC«nay  has  adopted  this  Hew;  see  the  New  Eng.  Diet    loim^ 
lij.^Mllks^^!^^  page  of  the 
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140  WOMJI^  FROM  eSNTMAL  JFRENCB.  iOm^iTm^^ 

tl  it  wdl  iifliBd  m  the  aense  eC '  chai^  *  or  *  icspouiMiQr/  iit 
the  Tak  of  GafDetyn^  L  ^o: — 

'Now  I  see  that  al  die  ^»n(  sdial  feUen  on  myn  Keed 
[head].' 

Then  follows  an  interesting  Kst  of  imports,  which  is  worAy 
of  a  fiin  description.  A  'karke'  of  grain  is  to  be  cfasoged 
half  a  mark  {6s.  8^.)  for  duty  [because  of  its  great  value] ; 
for  a  *  karke  de  alom'  i.e.  alum,  is  to  be  paid  i6d.;  and 
then  follows  a  long  list  of  articles  on  which  the  duQr  per 
' karke'  was  i2d.  These  include: — ^'peivere,  zucre,  comyn, 
alemaundes,  brasille,  argent  vif,  gingivre,  cetewale,  lycoiys, 
lak,  spicerie,  vermiloun,  glasce,  figes,  reysins,  syihak,  soufre, 
3Fvoire,  canelle,  ensens,  pyoine,  anys,  dates,  chestaine,  orpy- 
ment,  oille  dolive,  gingebred,  rys,  tirmounte\  cotoonn, 
balejoie/  I. e.  ^pepper,  sugar,  cummin,  almonds,  brazil, 
quicksilver,  ginger,  zedoary,  liquorice,  lake  [fine  Hnen], 
spices,  vermilion,  glass,  figs,  raisins,  sumach,  sulphur,  ivory, 
canelle  [cinnamon],  incense,  paeony ',  anise,  dates,  chestnuts, 
oipiment,  olive  oil,  gingerbread,  rice,  turpentine,  cotton, 
whalebone.*  Just  below,  there  is  a  mention  of  saffron^  i.  e. 
saffron.  Again,  on  p.  225  is  another  list,  in  which  the 
articles  are: — mercerie,  leyne  despayne,  wadmal,  canevas, 
draps,  genetre,  ^onjoig,  forure,  peletrie,  lienge  telle,  fustain, 
feutre,  lymere,  pyles,  coreis,  hapertas,  crute  texture  et  autres 
choses  veignaunt  de  Linoges,   esquireus   despaigne,    par- 

• 

mentrye,  chalouns  et  draps  du  Reyns,  draps  de  soy.'  !•  e. 
'  mercery,  Spanish  wool,  wadmal,  canvas,  cloths,  genet-skins, 
coney-skins,  fur-trimmings,  peltry,  linen  cloth,  fustian,  felt,  a 
kind  of  serge  (F.  limestre)^  piles  (cloth  with  a  pik  or  nap), 
thongs  {cmrr<nes/)y  hapertas,  raw  textures  and  other  thii^ 

^  Riley  prints vtmtMMi)^  maldng  the  moal  mlitake  of  oonfoiiiidiiig  e 
with  A  But  he  notes  that  the  tnmslatioQ  in  Arnold's  Ckfonlele  (iioa)> 
hu  UrmmUym ;  cf.  Portngnese  UrmgnHma,  tnrpentine. 

*  M.  K,pymtu,  pceony^seeds;  in  one  MS^  of  P.  Plowmui,  K  v.  311; 

see  my  note  on  the  passage.    They  were  osed  as  a  sort  of  qtioe.  *- 
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«iSofl»  iffoiveie)  cstem,  gyys  o«ei^'  ie.  '<]oidMiii 
r,  test  ^irqMBed  sheq>^kai),  wax,  mrgol  (lartw  btmi 
faiiaiie^»dc8),H0Qpper,dn,^T»^^  (fm  being  the  teiof 
the  gfi^  fqulrreQ/ 

I IM.  No  doubt  sone  of  Ae  above  worcb  bddng  feall|r 
td  the  old  Angio-Freachj  diiiB  pemre  (peppeif)  Bhenis  Ae 
dumctieristic  m  in  place  of  F.  m'  m  pmre,  Argeni  (eSiei) 
<hfld  tomf  been  used  as  a  tenn  in  henldiy*  iEWmj;  tncenM, 
awl  diSSfe;  oily  bodi  occur  in  the  Life  of  Edwaid  theCenfeaior, 
4itiditeoU  ecclesiastical  terms.  The  latter  pact  of  ^gingeAmf' 
Ift'naiive  Eog^idL  Butit  can  faar%  be  docdited  that  mmf 
Hf^  iKMTds  ave  really  foieign,  and  some,  paliape».  occor'  ia 
tlia|Missage»  as  fiv  as  Sa^hmd  is  conoenied, /W*  Om  fiaml 
'Mia.  JTofAe  is  not  an  A.T.  fcrm,  iH»r  even  Centrri  Fsradiy 
ih«t4  distin^lve  Picard  form,  showing  diat  tiM  goods  <tanie 
-kf  way  «f  Picardj,  ie.  ftom  Cahds.  Zmre^  aogar,  4uiA 
vWgwfi^  giugeXy  axe  worasotsansam  or^fiRy  .am^^  omBiBHiy 
tia  nalfy  Hebrew;  vdrntrnd  m  ultanatelf  Gnek,  and  soore 

ajfiriiiW,  «^^t^  (frcm  C>frprus).  Some  of  the  words  are 
Jtefaie ;  such  as  smmach^  eidtan^  st^om^  gtnd^  iasUi^giaAsKX^ 
-4lhBi^9^«Hni&  daia^fuw^  vreprobsbly  of^aslein 

wbSst  JmHan  is  Egyptian.  CiUwtdt  is  a  <:ugw«s 
of  ttA&Bfy,  winch  is  Persian. 
Jx^llKiinaytenoe^GODcJude  that  many  entir^y  ioveign  tems 
dttHe  to  uSy  in  the  thirteenth  and  jcmcteaith  centuries,  by 
mm/riit  Wtmeit^  and  in  Fieadi  ^robddy  Gentcal  Jtench) 
Jh^;  ieng  voyqges  by  sea  being  atteikled  with  diflkuky, 
4asioiiWidH|gas,alAat  period.  By  way  of  lUustralion,  we 
Wjllfi  oanpsAi  snaqr  of  the  ibove  words  widi  their  repi^ 
^|j|ii(ttrt!>itt<iP|  Moten  Breach*   for  tihis  purpose  I  tmiyr  ciia 
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£,  4«^/,  ofMRdf  (wUdi  beoomei  «/-<MMmA  faj  pidkiag^ 
Ambic  def»  artide  al)^  tritU  (littf^;  bat  0iir  word  is  liie 
Span,  hrasilr  for  which  flee  braxU  in  Mum/s  DictioBary), 
gmgimbre^  ^erie^  vemUUon^  figues^  raintu  (grapes),  numoi^ 

mfimeni^  oUoe^  rizy  coton^  baleim\  and  further,  ^qfiym, 
mercerii^  lame  iEspagne^  canevojfj  draps^  gendU  (a  genet), 
fourrun^  pelUierie^  linge^  t<nU  (note  the  A.  F.  »'  in  the  form 
Me\fidaine  {s  \ost\/eulre,  Itmesire  (obsolete),  courraus  (1), 
ikur^iil  (note  the  A.  F.  er  and  n^),  ckalan  (Littr^ ;  also, 
basanit  cire^  cuivre,  /Unn^  grn  (gray).  Cetewale  occurs  in 
Chauoer*8  Sir  Topas  (B.  1951)  in  company  with  fycaris;  it 
answers  to  the  O.F.  diaal^  citmal^  fh)m  Pers.  Modufdr, 
jadwdr^  zedoary;  whilst  fycorys  is  an  older  form  than  the 
Hqumce  in  Cotgrave's  F.  Diet,  and  much  nearer  to  the 
original  Greek  ykvitvp^a  than  is  the  F.  riglUse.  Lah  (fine 
linen)  also  occurs  in  Chaucer's  Sir  Topas  (B.  2048),  but  the 
word  is  really  Dutch;  from  Du.  laken^  cloth,  etc.  Wadmal 
is  Icelandic;  IceL  va9mdl,  a  plain  woollen  stuff.  Haperias 
is  the  name  of  the  stuff  which  has  given  rise  to  our  haher- 
dasher ;  its  origin  is  obscure.  Shalloon  is  really  a  place-name, 
from  ChaUmSy  east  of  Paris ;  and  we  may  note  here  (i)  the' 
Central  F.  ch  (sh),  as  distinct  from  the  A.F.  ch  (ch) ;  and  (2)  the 
sufSx  'Oon  for  F.  -ons^  -on,  of  which  we  have  many  oAer 
jexamples.  Before  leaving  this  Ust,  I  will  just  note^  wiA 
reference  to  parmentrie,  that  Cotgrave  fpvesparmeHlier  in  the 
sense  of  'tailor,'  which  is  clearly  the  origin  of  the. proper 
names  Parmenter^  Parminter^  and  Parmiter.  The  etymology 
is  from  O.  F.  parementy  Low  Lat  paramenlum,  ornament, 
apparel;  from  IaL parare. 

§  104.  All  the  above  words  have  been  gathered  Aoni  a 
4ringle,  but  comprehensive,  passage  in  the  Liber  Aibus. 
Many  more  of  the  same  character  could  be  adduced  from 
this  book,  from  the  Liber  Custumarum,  and  from  otiiesr 
books  of  a  like  ph^racter ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  point  oat  the 
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sodoeft  thttt  tlieipdfaigi^ffiiliitqr  tf 

/l^y.  .ito^'MI  iDtEleiudly  differ  from  their  FrenA  eq«lv8h»^  aifei 

iM^  ttt»  be  easily  fimnd  in  I^tr^  or  ia  Cot^ve's  Frofifib 

BidSonaqr,  a  bode  erf*  great  value  for  &e  present  purpose,   t  ^ 

%'-  After  .all,  the  number  of  Central  French  words  drat  isA^ 

^^jpoiled,  as  the  names  of  foreign  products,  is  not  very  laiipe^ 

itfoqgh  they  form  a  very  interesting  class.    We  have  neit  IX> 

oonsfaier  a  much  larger  class  of  words  of  the  same  oiigiil, 

fliat  were  borrowed  directly  from  die  Central  F^nch  Ufyri^ 

4mr§^    Here  again  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  these 

■WOids  fifom  Anglo-French,  as  that  dialect  was  contimn% 

Mng  reinforced  by  words  borrowed  from  abroad,  especiatfy 

When  the  literature  of  France  became  more  and  more  known 

said  studied  in  England.    At  first  we  find  that  many  Eaily 

jBag^tah  po^ns  were  more  or  less  translated  or  imifated 

from  older  poems  in  Anglo-French;  such  is  the  case,  filr 

example,  with  the  Lc^  of  Haodok^  borrowed  firom  the 

-Jki  F«  Lai  i^Havdock,  by  Geoffirey  Gaimar,  edited  by  7. 

Wright  for  the  Caxton  Society  m  1850,  as  an  Appendiie  ib 

CSaimai^s  Metrical  Chronicle.    So  also,  Th  Lay  of  Horn  fa 

fri0i&  the  A.  F.  version  of  Horn,  of  whidi  a  good  edition  is 

/tfial  fay  Brede  and,  Stengel,  pubfished  at  Marburg  bi  1883. 

Sobcrt  of  Brunne's  Chronicle  is  a  translation  finom  the  A.  F. 

C!tamide  fay  Kers  de  Langtoft.    The  English  poem  called 

JSk  GaM  of  Loot  (ed  Weymouth)  is  translated  from  the 

4^F»  poem  by  Robert  Grosseteste,  entitled  Chasieau  uTAmotfr 

4edi  Cooke,  Cazton  Soc.,  185a).    There  are  likewise  A.F. 

4riglaids  of  Robert  of  Bmnne's  Handfyng  Symu^  and  of 

eevend  romances^  such  as  those  of  Guy  of  Warwick  and 

#ei^  of  Hampton.    But  attrition  was  squally  directed  tp 

iflUiitiiieiHal  Frendi  literature,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  sty 

Imt  ioofi,  OTy  fai  the  ouriier  period,  to  what  extent    Laya» 

l^mtmJhrta  \^^  farted  from  the  Bud  of  Wace,  wUdi  wis 

Wti^^  but  in  tbeckMiely-allied  dklei^ 
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iGdhd  of  Mordq^ate  in  €340^  is  dbkij  taken  tnm.JMSMme 

in  Vkes  et  Set  Verim  hj  a  Doniiiiicfliniriar  named  Lonm^ 

who  is  said  to  baveimtten  die  same  in  1279  for  the  me  of 

Phi]q>  m  of  Frama ;  and  a  considerahle  portioii  of  Hie 

ftrsmes  Tale  is  inutated  from  the  saaae  source.    Aboot 

f 300-^,  WSiufm  (f  PaUme  wm  translated  from  a  iteniop 

written  'en  Roumans/  Le.  in  continental  Fseneh,  fer  the 

Countess  Yotande,  daughter  ci  Baldwin  IV  of  Haiaasob* 

The  subject-matter  of  &r  Gams^  andUm  Orem  JJ^Hfgkfm 

faMTgely  borrowed  from  the  Perceval^  or  Camk  del  Qraal^  lof 

Crestfen  of  Tioyes;  see  Ten  Brink,  £kg.  Lit.  Ml  hr.f  a. 

When  we  come  to  Chaucer,  we  recognise  m  htm  one  who 

was  a  great  stndent  of  the  poetrj  of  France,  and  wall 

acquainted  with  the  writings  of  GuiUaume  de  Madiault,  Jean 

de  Froissart,  and  others;  and  we  have  it  on  his  own  aulhoiiiir 

idiat  he  translated  the  Rmrnn  ie  la  Jtose,  a  poem  with  wfaidi 

<his  estant  works  display  great  familiarity,  though  thae-UttD 

reason  to  suppose  that  either  of  the  existing  fragments  of  the 

English  versbn  of  that  poem  (both  preserved  in  the  same 

MS.  at  Glasgow)  form  any  part  of  his  transhition.    It  1b 

Interesting  to  remember  that  he  drew  upon  Anglo-Fiettdi 

materials  also ;  since  his  Man  of  Lowes  Tale  is  taken  tern 

the  A.F.  Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet.    And  thus  it  had 

*/eome  to  pass,  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  century,  whcai 

England  was  (as  Ten  Brink  remarks)  no  hmger  a  tnify 

faifingual  country,  that  the  EngUsh  bnguage  was  deepljr 

jnterpenetrated  by  an  admixture  with  Central  Frendi.    It  h 

MIe,  in  £fict  ridiculous,  to  speak  of  Chancer  as  ^edatty 

'^iitfroducing'  French  words  into  English;  he  merdby  em- 

^oyed,  with  great  skill  and  with  plastic  effect,  a  hngnagr 

whidi  was  commcm  to  himself  and  hb  contempowtiea; 

indeed,  as  Marsh  well  remarks,  the  percentage  of  Frewh 

words  femnd  in  Langland's  Pmt  the  Phwman  is  iH^fsAf 

.greater  than  that  fiamd  in  the  Canlethuy  lUet.    Wkm^m 
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ail  m  teHg  ^  wofii  ilM  ^#l#^^ 

quke^^as  omntidBigiMe  tfien  nslie  is  ncMr* 

>9^|tjMHI*>A«caieiU  ana^  sottrcea  of  CbaMaifi 

ItinMlfle'^'vo^  probaUy  be  piofitidile,  but  it  would  loertdi^ 

It jcSffieub  and  t^cUous.    Taking,  bj  way  of  eian^ple,  aI^ 

imi  4a  lines  of  his  cefebrated  Protogne,  I  find  diei«  303 

^Hl^^  965  (or  an  bat  40)  are  native  Sq#A^ 

IJHWhim  a  percentage  of  foreign  wends  of  aboot  13  pel 

Upg^;  vibis  is  ireiy  near  the  estimate  given  by  Id^ush^  Wbo 

llllwa  Ae  {Aoportion  of  foreign  words  in  tbe  wkok  iA  ttie 

PiiQfBe^  la  be  about  is  per  cent.    Amoiig  tbe  fore^ 

lilirikaie  mm^Uri  which  had  abeady  been  boirowed  in  A.  S# 

gMHI.(lioL  L  §  40it  p.  439)*    Ziphims  kxdu  like  m  Lati^ 

|B!pii}-bltt^  in  &Gty  it  was  borrowed  firom  the  F.  HamoH  4f 

'^-  ^Jl^iijlhff^h  8449;  8^  nijT  edition  of  Chancer's  Minor  Pom^i^ 

iHNWH^   ^  <>^f  foreign  words  are  all  A.F.  or  F^  vil^ 

j0ll(i0I^Manke,percedt  veyne,  Ueaur^  verhfe^  mgenind^  pmi^^ 

^i^^fk^dfimire^  eoars,  mdoiye,  noAtn,  €waga  (also  cofagif^ 

ifliaofilgrimage),palmin^  iirmmge^spmtdly^t^mm^ 

Sofwi^  Aasiiiryif  compaf^efOVmiHriJ^^griiittttkamir^ 

mi  (widi  £.  suffix),  dinyUf  fpace^paa^  aepr^immi^ 

iimiiehim^  iegru^  array ^ 

we  k>ok  at  these  words  a  Httk  moie  etose^,  we 

JM  liuit  mudi  the  kiger  portion  of  them  is  AngkH 

and  can  be  foimd  even  in  mj  two  imperfect  listsK 

i^ppee  with  the  remark  in  Marrii's  Origin  and  History 

Ssipsli  Language,  kct'  iz.,  diat  'Chaucer  did  not 

imo  the  Ent^  hinguage  words  which  it  had 

UliMMl  as  aliens  befca^  but  out  of  those  which  had  been 

|<|j|||j||^^  invested  tbe  better  portion  with  the 
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MMk*  WnwmS^famsk ihs  iesaad weed  k^^^md^  ^Wk 
i^  fteoi  ^  Vvlgtte  venkn  of  <ka.  IL  71  wad 
v^dchXtalDftlobelbilisii. 
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rights  of  ckiBmship,  land  stamped  them  with  the  mun-maark 
of  English  coinage/  There  is,  of  course,  a  sobstratom  <rf' 
truth  in  this,  but  it  is  altogether  a  great  exaggeration;  the 
English  people  had  already  made  up  their  minds  as  to  many 
of  the  words,  and  they  could  not  be  always  reading  Chaucer's 
poetiy  in  order  to  kam  how  to  use  fomiliai^  prose.  The 
mistake  is  partly  due  to  the  date  which  Marsh  gives  just 
above  for  the  intermixture  of  the  Anglo-French  words  wiA 
native  English;  this  he  puts  at  the  middle  oi  the  fourteen^ 
century,  which  is  much  too  late.  A  simple  statement  of  facts 
will  help  to  show  where  the  fallacies  lie.  If  we  look  at  the 
list  of '  French '  words  given  in  Morris's  English  Grammar 
as  occurring  in  King  Alisaunder,  a  poem  written  about  1300 
(certainly  not  much  later),  we  find  in  it  these  words  following, 
viz.  percedf  veyn,  Jltmr^  cours,  nafure,  corcfge,  pilgrimage^ 
palmer^  special^  seysoun,  avenlure,  chamhre^  stabk,  ese  (ease)^ 
devise.  Even  a  century  earlier,  we  already  find  in  the  Amcrm 
Xitvle,  written  not  long  after  isoo,  such  words  as^«r  (flower), 
speciaie,  avenfure,  cAaumdre,  eise  (ease),  together  with  l£cmt\ 
verfu\  iendre^y  devot,  pilgrimeSy  passen,  reisun,  digre,  not 
noticed  in  the  last  list.  The  verb  acorden,  to  agree,  appears 
even  in  the  A.  S.  Chronicle  under  the  date  iiao,  and  die 
very  form  acordaunt  is  in  Shoreham's  Poems,  p.  89  (ab.  I3i6)« 
Strange  is  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  1.  379  (about  a.  d.  1300); 
melodye  in  St.  Christopher,  1.  18  (about  1300) ;  space  in  The 
Assumption  of  our  Lady,  1.  178  (before  1300).  Arn^^  fkk 
is  in  William  of  Paleme^  written  not  later  than  1359.  Again, 
we  may  note  how  many  of  the  words  under  discussion  occur 
in  Piers  Plozvman,  which  certainly  contains  AprHle,  pereem, 
lieour,  verfu,  engendred,  flour y  cours,  pilgrimages^  pakmrs^ 
sesoun,    tabard^  pilgrimage^    devout^    compat^e^    avenietns^ 

^  Not  in  Morris's  list ;  bat  it  occurs  in  Anc.  Riw.  p.  164,  Lis* 
'  Not  in  Morris's  list ;  bat  see  A.  R.  p.  368,  last  line. 
*  Not  in  Morris's  list;  see  A.  R.  p.  iia,  L  11,  etc.  (sevenl  tfantl)* 
Neither  does  Morris  give  de^re  (below) ;  see  A.  R.  p.  aSS^  L  5.  > 
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r^  <iiiiMMif%s^  «iif|  <M[^ii^^  ^^aei^  jom^'  rmm^ 
IN^^  -and  porhaps  some  otbei8,  for  ngr  QuMwy^  fe  Ml 
iilnnMdve«atothem)rdaocciifriag  Cmdk$0, 

in  in  Hampole's  Pfick  of  Conscience^  L  3955.  C&mp9tiii:}ik 
Ibr  hat  word  in  die  early  poem  isS^  The  Pr&o^hs  ^A^ed 

(l4»t  n.). 

;  I IM.  The  above  notes  are  merely  such  aal  could  colkd 
It  a  brief  time,  fiom  imi>erfect  materiab;  but  I  think  dwf 
te  (piite  enough  to  show  that  Chaucer,  in  general,  mertel^. 
ail^k^ed  words  which  were  already  in  common  uase;  waA 
ki^ed,  I  take  it  that  Marshes  words,  above  quoted,  imply 
si  much..  There  seems,  then,  to  be  small  ground  for  the 
fiifenration,  to  him  alone,  of  the  peculiar  privilege  'to  invest' 
mdi^  words  'with  the  rights  of  citizenship^'  or  <to  stamp  tbem^ 
witfi  the  mmtHinark  of  English  coinage.'  We  may  be  Skupe 
tet  thcf  works  of  such  writers  as  Robert  of  Gloucester^ 
IMMtt  of  Brunne,  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampde,  and  WiUlaai 
lui^and  (not  to  mention  the  most  influential  of  all,  vis.  Jofaii 
W]idi^  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  and  John  Purvey,  authors  of 
Jim  fiunous  early  translation  of  the  Bible);  had  a  considerable 
ittliieace  in  their  time ;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
iobbiii^  them  of  all  merit  I  look  upon  Cbancer^s  ordinary 
talliAge  as  evidence  ci  the  results  that  had  been  already 
aiUeved  rather  than  as  originating,  or  even  settlmg,  a  new 
filMse  of  English.  His  greatest  influence  was  exercised 
Ipm  Hoccleve,  Lydjgfate,  and  the  Scottirii  poets  of  the 
ifttfenlh  century;  but  their  most  remarkable  iinitationis 
iril  Ms  language  appear  in  their  ad(^tion  of  ezpr^ssiond 
uMlh  were  of  weak  vitality,  and  have,  m  several  instances, 
l^leMie  obsolete.  His  influence,  in  fact,  was  greatest  in  the 
aiihi  of  poetry,  whereas  the  most  vital  part  of  our  language 

la  |)Aen  sadly  prosaic  ^    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Chaucer's 

•',.  j     '     •  •  -^ 

^  a  tjg^  n  tnuiitioii  wUch  nuoks  the  wonderfnl  genius  of  the  maa 
j^^ftdWjji-  tte  sdidoliBtn  was  tRosfomied  into  the  panplileteer*  Xf 
Ctasesrli  tibefiitlMBr  of  ov  later  Englidi  pdetiy,  Wydtf  iathe  iadittdf 
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iiitaence  was  not  both  considerable  and  beneficial;  bm  I 
regard  it  as  altogether  a  mistake  to  ascribe  to  him  such  a 
dictatorial  or  authoritative  power  as  he  neither  aimed  at  nor 
attained, 

§  107.  I  hope  the  discussion  in  the  two  last  secticms 
(§§  105,  106)  is  not  altogether  irrelevant,  though  it  help9 
little  towards  the  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  the  introduction 
into  English  of  Central  French  forms.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  aright  the  exact  amount  of  influence  which  is  exerted 
upon  a  language  by  the  authors  who  employ  it;  especially 
when  we  are  treating  of  a  time  when  printing  was  not  yet 
invented,  and  books  were  both  expensive  and  scarce.  I  think 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  exaggerating  such  influence ;  for, 
after  aU,  most  writers  desire,  to  be,  in  the  main,  intelligible; 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  must  often  pause  before  they  employ 
a  word  which  they  fed  will  not  be  understood.  When  we 
find  Chaucer,  Hoccleve,  Lydgate,  and  others,  employing 
words  which  seem  to  belong  rather  to  Central  French  than  to 
the  old  Anglo-French  stock,  we  may  well  believe  that  they 
presupposed  that  those  for  whom  they  wrote  had  some 
greater  or  less  knowledge  of  the  French  of  the  Continent 
both  because  many  of  them  had  learnt  something  of  it  as 
being  likely  to  prove  a  useful  accomplishment,  and  bad 
perhaps  actually  crossed  the  Channel  at  least  once  in  dieir 
lives ;  and  because  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  frequent  and  intimate.  The  English  still  hdd, 
more  or  less  securely,  a  considerable  portion  of  France,  so 
that  the  presence  of  English  officers  and  soldiers  was 
constantly  required  there.  When  Chaucer's  '  Shipman,'  who 
knew  every  haven,  from  Gothland  to  Finisterre,  and  evary 
creek  in  Britain  and  Spain,  so  often  drew  a  draught  of  wine 

our  later  English  profe.' — Green,  Hist,  of  the  Eng,  People,  ch.  ▼.  |  s. 
Thii  ii  another  of  those  statements  that  are  meant  rather  tp  adom  a 
paiagraph  than  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  tense.  All  such  hsi^  l|0^ 
reqnirea  to  be  laigely  diBConnted.  t 
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'^fiMi  Boiliilnnis-impdi*  he  mereljr  icnioifod  it  fioBi  0B0  pitfl 
#  flie  Xnglidi  dominioiui  to  the  odior.  In  Oose  Agrs  cf 
iSiiiicted  iroyages,  our  commerce  widi  France  was  mmmBf 
In^  as  compared  with  that  fioom  other  countries.  Hence  it 
Is  that,  in  the  wise  book  entitled  '  The  libell  ci  £agli^  _. 
Bolicye/  written  in  1436,  the  auAor  shows  the  immense^ 
kqportance  to  the  English  of  controlling  'the  naiowe  see>! 
iiffaning  &e  English  Channel/  and  records  the  sagadooi 
advice  (rf  the  Emperor  Sigismund  to  Henxy  V,  to  keep  the 
Isro  English  towns  oi  Dover  and  Calais  as  his  'twefai  eyen' 
(tvlPO  qres).  Thus  the  influence  of  Central  Frendi  upon 
XagHdi  was  not  due  merely  to  its  literature,  at  that  time  the 
leading  one  of  Europe,  but  also  to  the  intimate  political  and 
conmerdal  relationships  between  the  two  countries.  The 
pomence  ofFrenchmen  at  the  court  of  Richard  II  is  strikingly 
iKistraAed  by  the  'Chronicque  de  la  Traison  et  Mort  die 
Ipcbard  11/^  which  is  the  fullest  record  of  the  king^s  last 
days.  The  'Recueil  de  Croniques'  by  Jehan  de  Wavrin^ 
Umf.  Edward  IV,  is  written,  of  course,  in  Central  French; 
fe  Anglo*French  was,  by  that  dme,  a  dead  language  doqpil 
Anoiq;  law-students. 

%:{  108.  One  more  remark  is  necessary  here,  to  guard 
MStbatt  another  source  of  misapprehension*  Diving  die 
idbole  of  our  earlier  histcny  until,  at  least,  the  Tudor  period,' 
.enr  language  never  ceased  to  be  strongly  influenced  by 
|jlin,  the  language  of  the  Church.  The  fiuniliarity  <^ 
#Mited  persons  with  the  Vulgate  version  of  die  Bibfej 
(^Iq^ecaall^  dironghout  the  Psalms  and  Gospels,  needs  no 
jSeftwnmfi  Owing  to  this,  it  has  constandy  happened  that 
Ifatitkhmug  a  Frmchfwrm  and  aspect  were  really  adopted 
ftonl  Latin  dttecttyt  and  were  then  conformed  to  others  of  a 
ttt  daiacter  by  the  operation  of  analogy.  Such  a  process 
isis  perfectly  easy.    When  we  had  already  borrowed  charity ^ 

^  Sd.  Sl  llViQiaau»  London,  1846  (fiag.  Histoiicil  Societf}. 
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fuab}^,  ^MfHtiiy,  iai  many  more,  from  Ang^Freddbi  ihi 
knew  preciseiy  wfaatto  do  with  a  Latin  word  in  -sjAu,  lAifin 
required  for  immediate  use.  Thus  the  Lat.  pugnacHas  readily 
supplied  us  m^  pugnacity ^  which  occurs  in  Minsheu  (1627); 
it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  it  was  preceded  by  % 
¥.pugnacii/.  On  the  contrary,  it  b  a  curious  fact  that  the 
F.  word  is,  in  this  case,  actually  borrowed  from  English, 
if  we  may  trust  Littr^'s  Dictionary.  His  quotation  for  it  is 
dated  1863,  and  has  reference  '  aux  instincts  de  pugnacite  de 
ia  race  anglaise.'  We  naturally  wanted  the  word,  and  acquired 
it  by  the  nearest  way.  This  example  is  sufficient.  Our 
language  swarms  with  words  of  Latin  origin  in  a  French 
dress,  that  were  never  French  at  all ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of 
etymology,  it  is  usually  best  to  treat  them  as  of  F.  origin, 
and  I  shaU  not  hesitate  to  class  them  as  if  they  really  were 
so.  It  will  cause  no  difficulty  nor  ambiguity,  now  that  the 
oiution  has  been  given,  and  the  method  has  been  duly 
exemplified  ^. 

§  109.  After  the  above  digression,  I  return  to  xhe  main 
question,  viz.  what  words  of  Central  French  origin  do  we  find 
in  Chaucer  ?  I  must  now  admit  that  this  is  a  question  whicA 
1  cannot  definitely  answer.  The  investigation  in  §  105  has 
cleared  the  way.  Out  of  the  first  forty  F.  words  in  Chaucer's 
Prologue,  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  any  of  them  are  such ; 
most  of  them  are  words  which  had  been  previously  incor- 
porated into  English.  Yet  that  some  words  borrowed  fi'om 
the  Continent  may  be  found  in  his  works,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
amongst  them  will  probably  be  found  several  words  which 
lus  '  mint-mark  of  English  coinage '  (§  105)  entirely  failed  to 
render  current.  In  his  ABC^  he  borrows  desperacitmn  (ax); 
miserkorde  (25),  gavemeresse  (141),  etc.,  from  the  F. original; 
yet,  even  among  these,  misericorde  had  already  appeared  in 

^  By  way  of  another  example,  take  ancilie  in  Chanoei^s  ABC^  L  X09, 
plainly  borrowed  from  Lat.  ancilla,  Ln.  i.  38.    The  coirect  O.  F.  Ibim 
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iMBe;  k^idmre^  i36>f  the  name  of  a  Cmitiie.on  pt«4oi«r 
|ll|iiea»^.  He  aeems  to  be  die  obIj  vo£batiAto.haiB  uaedj^ldi 
Mfds  as  gola^  ParL  Fofdes,  556;  MAMMriki;,  Man,  X44> 
MtfAfl^  Tnidi,  aa;  ^ar&/,  Ho.  Fame,  1304;  bat  tbete  irardi 
pe  of  little  value,  having  disappeaied  However,  the  oiod* 
&  ^^M  answers  to  the  last  of  these.  Perhaps  we  may 
Siadit  hun  with  the  introduction  of  some  of  fate  terms  tif 
isstrical  art,  such  as  balade^  a  ballad;  cadence;  dtUe,  a  dittf; 
mM^;  foefyiei  refrein^  a  refrain;  roundel;  virelqy.  Not  to 
Wigitkm  words  now  obsolete,  perhaps  he  was  the  fimt,.or 
itnong  dbe  first,  to  use  the  words  advertence  ^  agcme^  aiakuir^ 
0ltmiiC9:ialem^  (F.  from  Arab.),  a$nafgramt  amiasstafanr^ 
1^10^  ambassador,  annex,  e^tecarie,  ascendent,  boras,  boiaat 
^k  frcmi  Arab.) ;  capi^,  captive  (O.  F.  capti/,  as  distinct  from 
A^F,  emii/,  whence  £.  cati^,  casuel,  citrme,  comfkxum^ 
eon^osuum,  conserve,  conservaHf,  consUUacum,  cordtdl,  du^ 
0mlaeum,  dommacion,  ducat,  dur acton,  existence,  exorchacwme^ 
JUm^ttike,  fumsgacioun,  fustian,  herce  (£•  hearse),  jfmagmk 
Pk  imagery),  etc  See  §  no.  Here  again,  it  is  baidif 
jpomiUe  to  be  sure  that  none  of  these  were  ever  curreiit 
^'Ak  F. ;  thus  herd  appears  in  die  Royal  M^lls,  ed.  Nicbofai^ 
(a.d.  1361). 
X  may  here  remark  that,  whilst  it  is  dear  that  Chauoer  was 
Intimate  with  Italian  literature,  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
netms^  a  sing^  instance  in  which  he  has  introduced  an  ItaHan 
ipord^.  He  comes  very  near  it  in  one  instance,  idhen  he 
Mrodiioea  the  word  arm^tenixsk  the  Knightes  Tale,  L  1 134 ; 
ilr  die  oQginal  passage  of  Boccaccio's  Teseide  (viL  3s), 
jllridi  he  had  before  him,  has  armipotente;  but  he  could 
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j  Wee,  sefe^nces,  tjw  the  New  £.  Dicdonary,  or  the  gloiiaries  to  the 
k.  die  OarendoQ  Frees,  and  that  in  Mozon*i  edition;  alao 
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easily  have  excused  hknsdf  by  the  plea  that  the  word  wi« 
really  Latin,  as  the  corresponding  passage  in  Statius  (7M. 
vH.  f  8)  has  armp<4ens. 

§  110.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  note  that  F.  words  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  popular  and  learned.  To  the' 
former  class  belong  some  of  the  commonest  and  oldest  words 
of  A.  F.  origin,  such  as  peace^  treasure,  prtsany  justice,  rent, 
standard,  empress,  countess,  tower,  court,  all  of  which  occur  in 
the  A.S.  Chronicle,  before  a.d.  ii6a  To  the  latter  dass 
belong  a  large  number  of  words  which  are  mere  Latin  in  a 
French  dress,  such  as  privilege,  procession,  also  in  the  A.  S. 
Chronicle ;  and,  since  the  A.  F.  and  Central  F.  forms  are 
alike,  and  the  A.F.  form  is  frequently  not  to  be  found,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  class  them  with  the  Central  French  forms. 
Chaucer  has  several  words  of  this  class,  such  as  antartih^ 
conservatif,  constellacion,  dissimuiacion  (H.  F.  687),  ex-' 
aminen,  fructifye  (to  Scogan,  48),  imaginacion  (C  T. 
1094),  impression  (H.  F.  39),  inquisitif  (C.  T.  3163),  nikr-* 
rogacion  (C.  T.  3194))  Ucenciat  (C.  T.  Prol.),  logike,  magOu^ 
magnificence,  martial  (T.  iv.  1669),  misconstrue  (T.  L  346)9 
moraUtee  (C.  T.  3180),  multiplicacion  (H.  F.  784),  mutaUUtu 
(T.  i.  851),  oracle,  palpable,  permutacion  (T.  v.  ISS4)>  Z^- 
suasion  (H.  F.  872),  philosophical  (T.  v.  iS6g),  presumpcion 
(H.  F.  94),  protestacion  (T.  ii.  484),  reprehende  (T.  L  510)9 
reparacion  (H.  F.  688),  revelacion  (H.  F.  8),  revotucumn 
(Mars,  30),  Saturnine  (H.  F,  1432),  similitude  (C.  T.  3238)9 
superfiuitee,  transitorie  (T.  iii.  827),  tributadon  (C,  T.  5738), 
iriumphe  (Anelida,  43),  ume  (T.  v.  311),  volume  (C.  T.  4480X 
vufgar.  We  may  also  class  as  Central  French  such  words 
as  cUambic  (T.  iv.  520),  and  most  of  the  other  words 
mentioned  above,  in  §  109 ;  to  which  we  may  add  astrolaUe^ 
clarioun,  cormeraunt  (P.  Foules,  362),  crevace  (crevice,  H.  F, 
ao86),  curiositee  (Venus,  81),  diademe,  fcmiome  (phantom), 
/antasye  (H.  F.  593),  fi^'ti/  (H.  F.  .146),  gaud,  geometric 
hemisperie  (T.  iii.  1439),  b'coris  (C.  T.  3207)  magideniflLV. 
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MiNsitafiSb  (a  T.  14V4V /«^^ii^%yv  ^  Dadb  «tl 
ilito  (BJ  Biidi.  agsX  etc  Our  primr^H  is  tt  altered  fionB^ 
diM»  to  popular  etjnDoology,  of  Chaucer'8^nmr#&  (C.  T.  3268)9 
vbidi  lie  fooiid  in  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,  3264.  Rtn^^ 
anaiieis  to  his  rtn^^cU  (C.  T.  6363)»  ^hidi  is  mere  Latia 
CUnMsiafli  is  his  tinamami  (C.  T«  3^99),  which  is  finm 
fAffiKMiMiMR  in  the  Vulgate  version,  £zod  zzx«  23.  F»fa^pt 
Aioie  examples  may  suffice. 

'  fill.  I  have  no  space  to  discuss  here  the  various  Caatial 
Rw&cfa  words  in  such  works  as  the  Ayenhite  (rf'Inwyty' Piers 
die^  Plowman^  Mandeville's  Travels,  and  the  re^;  though 
iiiidi  is  doubtless  to  be  learnt  from  such  investigatioii*  I 
wiff  merely  note  here  a  few  remarkable  words  that  odcur  iai 
Mandeville/as  edited  by  HalliwelL  Suchare:  asifer,p.  197; 
Hmm^k^  If 4;  cam^  190;  mace  (spice),  187;  mastyk^  %i\ 
imrigft  (mortise),  76;  tyu  (rice),  310;  scl^t  (sleigh),  I30> 
t0iffMie  (turpentine),  5i« 

'  lAa  we  advance  into  the  fifte^di  century,  the  traoes 
tf  Central  French  become  clearer.  Lydgate,  for  example^ 
tniiiriated  the  FaDs  of  Princes,  not  from  die  original  of 
Boocacdp^  but  from  a  F.  version  made  by  Laurait  d^ 
PMnier&it,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  diocese  of  Troyes;  and  it 
tan  haidly  be  doubted  that  a  dose  comparison  of  the  EagHsb 
widi  die  F.  version  would  reveal  the  introducdon  into  die 
fmaetot  some  F.  words,  for  which  earlier  andiority  is  not 
teliiooiidng.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  glance  at  the 
•dMm  of  his  Minor  Poems,  edited  by  Halliwell  for  die  Percy 
Society  in  1840.  Some  of  the  wonk  which  I  suppose  to  be 
^ESential  Firench  and  not  mudi  older  than  Lydgate's  time,  are 
tttae:  odMnmiv,  p.  67,  ami^jgmiei,  100,  ankkpe^  6,  orHficert^ 
il^  mfomUf  35,166;  iemdicfimm,  137,  Hate,  to  blason,  203; 
emiMfi,  61,  CMd^p§e,  136,  cramcle,  124  (older  form  cromki)i 
ItipilifJI^H  (dtamson),  15,  Jketpcim,  76,  decoccum,  82,  detmtre, 
'^'iShOMf  (for  idiciaik),  22,  iusemi,  v.,  44,  dotAlei,  53 ; 
9^tfmt9ii9i,/kmieteiS€i  xxifragHMk,  ^^^franim, ' 
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llmi^  i6a;  gamwi^  i88;  hospHalUe^  96;  nMmOaUi^  ^t  Am 

cMnacum,  91,  mJUance,  9,  mspeccumn^  144,  inierisst^  8.  ^nteiefll)^ 

170,  172;  ir^i  (now  turned  into  rrtf^xill),  154;  lm§ed^ 

17 ;  malaperif  23 ;  parctalitee,  120,  /€rAi>  (peaches),  iSrpr^ 

paraiify  \^%^ preseroaHf^  ^i^ premmptucusy  \*i%y  proviwniy  23, 

pmtauncty  25;  quinces^  15,  quynknceme  (error  for  qujmki-' 

s>ntc€)y  51;   ravynous  (ravenous),  159;   serpenfyney  adj^  98, 

stMarbis  (suburbs),  4 ;  tankard,  52,  tapcery  (short  Fot  /i;^ 

^«r^,  now  altered  to  tapestry\  6,  /^xf'i  (now  pedantically  spelt 

phikysiCy  but  pronounced  in  the  old  way),  51 ;  ti^^,  from  F. 

veUm  (now  spelt  veilum,  which  is  a  phonetic  spelling),  204. 

Of  course  this  Hst  is  merely  tentative;  it  is  extremely 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  chronicle  the  first  introduction  oi  a 
word  \  Still,  if  a  majority  of  the  examples  are  correct,  we  can 
ice  that  the  supply  of  Central  French  words  was  fairly  copious 
and  continual 

§  112.  Passing  on  to  the  works  of  William  Caxton,  we 
may  well  believe  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  materially 
assisted  in  recording,  and  perhaps  in  augmenting,  the  list  of 
Central  French  words  which  English,  owing  to  its  Ajiglo^ 
French  element,  so  easily  absorbed  and  turned  to  good 
account.  In  Vol  i.  I  have  already  given,  at  p.  511,  an 
extract  from  Caxton's  translation  of  Le  Recueil  des  Histoires 
de  Troye,  written  in  French  by  Raoulle  le  Fevre  in  1464 ;  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  familiarity  with  Central  Frendi. 
Even  in  that  short  extract  we  may  note  the  use  of  malmygm 
in  the  sense  of '  evil  design' ;  and,  in  the  very  next  line  we  have 
iiueyed,  i.  e.  levied,  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  just 
at  this  time.  (In  the  Supplement  to  the  Second  Edition  of 
my  Dictionary,  I  give  the  earliest  example  of  this  verb  that 
I  have  yet  found,  dated  only  four  years  eariier.)    In  die 

^  I  nipposed,  at  one  time,  that  Lydgate  was  tbe  first  to  use  /mimi 
(lemon),  orengt  (orange),  and  pomegamade  (pomegranate) ;  all  fonnd  m 
his  Minor  Poems,  p.  15.  Bnt  the  first  is  in  Manderille,  TVvr.  dt  xfttL 
p.  199 ;  and  the  others  in  Early  £ng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Monit).         ,  \ 
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ISm^Kilw >  89^  «e  «mi  find  ottor  Frai€li  wonb  tfai^,  8h» 
ff0lmgfme,  never  took  joot  in  our  language  aad  aie  now 
Obadbte.  Such  are  etrnq^  {yAAl  the  same  sense  as  ^Kh 
liilM^l-  53;  /m^exy  ie.  sadness,  1.  is^;  i^^amtf  hopi| 
L  i<M ;  /ureuTt  fiuy,  1. 184.  I  knov  of  no  eailier  rramples 
fbaii  in  Caxton  of  the  verb  resisi^  L  34,  and  of  diesb./i&p^ 
%  70.  The  latter  was  afterwards  tinned  mto  plmtf^ 
pKAMj  hy  form-association  with  M.E.  mesttre;  and,  stii) 
Jaftor,  we  Sndpkasure  and  measure.  He  also  uses  iSroifAhaffi 
L  65»in  die  obsolete  sense  of  'betra^ral,'  though  it  occurs  with 
die  Qiodem  sense  in  Wyclifs  BiUe,  CoL  ii.  8. 
^  \  U8.  A  verj  interesting  and  accessible  work  bf  Caxton 
is  bis  translation  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  first  printed  m  14811 
ind  cheaply  reprinted  by  Prof.  Arber  in  his '  English  Scholai^s 
library/  Some  years  ago  Miss  Wilkinson  (to  whom  I  was 
nncb  indd>ted  for  assistance  in  preparing  my  glossary  to 
Oiaucor's  Man  of  Lawe,  and  the  much  more  comprehensivi 
gJoBsary  to  the  Wars  of  Alexander)  compiled  for  me  a  list  of 
ihe  French  words  occurring  in  the  above-named  workyrwUdi 
has  fipequendy  proved  very  serviceable.  On  reading  diis 
over,  I  do  not  observe  many  words  that  stricdy  bdong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Most  of  them,  were  in 
«sa  long  before,  and  very  many  are  of  A  F.  origin.  Stilly 
tibe  following  notes  upon  some  of  the  more  remarkrfJe  forms 
iMqr  be  of  inlorest 

.  At  p.  iiy  L  83»  we  find  the  sb.  aduyt^  advice;  and  he  also 
has  the  verb  aduyse^  to  advise.  The  M.E.  forms  are  aoie^ 
MMMK,  and  Dr.  Muiray  notes  that  the  inserticHi  of  </  is  due  to 
CSaxton»  who  followed  the  Central  French  scribes  in  making 
this  dtemtion.  At  p.  43,  L  23,  he  has  agrauak  as  a  past 
psitic^dey  but  this  is  a  liStinisin ;  he  is  the  first  author  who 
IMS  ^  W(»d  Bombariu  occurs  in  the  sense  of '  cannons/ 
fr.tfS*  L  9;  bat  I^ydgale  had  used  the  word  before  him 
^unaay)  I  benpe  our  verb  to  hmiard.    Other  w(»ds  for 
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vfaich  I  suppose  Cazton  to  be  an  early  aodiorify  are 
itnsure,  sb.,  p.  43 ;  checked,  in  the  heraldic  sense  of  'chedqr/ 
Le;  chequered,  p.  83,  1.  32;  cf.  Co^;rave'S  *JEsciipt^ 
checkered,  or  (as  Uasoners)  cheeky';  dampte^  p.  81,  L  39, 
borrowed  from  the  F.  dompter^  but  superseded  by  the  older 
dami^  of  A.  F.  origin ;  endevare^  used  reflezively,  as  in  '  he 
sholde  endeuare  kym  to  seche  hem/  p.  93,  1.  ai;  /alacyet 
p.  67,  L  10 ;  J5^e/,  a  ferret,  p.  79,  1.  29 ;  gemie,  a  gennet, 
p.  79,  L  29;  marfre,  the  animal  now  called  the  marten, 
p.  112,  1.  18,  and  spelt  martron  at  p.  79,  1.  28;  orguHhut^ 
proud,  p.  36,  1.  31,  afterwards  used  by  Shakespeare, 
TroiL  VkIL  2;  poiUy,  a  pulley,  p.  96,  1.  36  (Chaucer^S 
form  ispolwe);  preferre^  v.,  p.  78,  L  28;  progenUour^  p.  91, 
1.  25;  soMfgardiy  now  safeguard,  p.  7,  1.  3;  secretarye^ 
p.  52,  L  19 ;  siuffe,  v.,  p«  56, 1.  28 ;  subdue,  in  place  of  M.  £» 
soduen,  p.  85, 1.  33 ;  viscose,  viscous,  p.  90, 1.  i.  I  may  add 
that  he  uses  Aedenus,  the  Latin  form,  instead  of  eiony,  p.  84, 
L  38 ;  and  the  verb  plaghe,  L  e.  to  plague,  also  from  Latin, 
p.  70,  L  9.  Caxton  was  also  acquainted  with  Dutch,  which 
may  account  for  his  use  of  grawk,  p.  78,  1.  37 ;  see  liie 
quotation  in  the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary  (2nd  ed.). 

§  114.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  early  tise  <A 
Central  French  words  by  later  authors,  but  the  problem  of 
determining  the  first  appearance  of  a  word  in  English,  which 
is  always  a  difficult  one,  becomes  more  so  as  we  descend 
towards  modem  times.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
borrowing  of  F.  words  continued  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century;  in  fact,  England  held  both  Calais  and  Ouines  down 
to  1558.  We  find  in  Shakespeare  a  few  uncommon  words 
of  F.  origin,  which  are  but  little  older  than  his  time.  Such 
are  accasi,  in  Tw.  Nt  L  3.  52,  which  he  probably  introduces 
by  way  of  ridicule ;  it  had  been  used  by  Bp.  Hall  only  two 
years  before,  but  no  earlier  quotation  for  it  is  known* 
Curiously  enough,  it  has  now  become  a  recognised  wor4 
and  there  is  nothing  very  ridiculous  about  it    Agki^  ooc^t 
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.1^  ;t«  T9)»  is  fiMiad  m  early  as  1440^  in  ^  PmoiitoriiiA 
fiimdoriuiv  4^wi3i^y  to  ]»cogiiiae»  own,  first  fotl^ 
is  afliade-«p  word,  suggested  by  fogmu  and  rw^mu^  AU 
mimi  (Tarn.  Shrew,  iv.  3.  36)  is  a  corioiia  cormpCioa  of  di^ 
F«  a  iii  SMT/S  to  death;  it  had  prevbusly  be»i  used  by 
Gieeiie^  in  the  first  scene  of  his  Friar  Bacm.  Asfri/^g^r^ 
occorring  in  a  stage  direction  in  All's  Well,  y.  t,  shoald 
pAer  he  autiringer;  it  has  an  inserted  n  before  the  ^,  as  in 
paumger^  mewnger  {f<x  passager^  messager)^  and  is  a  variant 
^.osir^er^  used  in  the  Book  of  St.  Albans  (A.n.  i486)  to 
signify  a  man  who  kept  goshawks;  firom  O.F.  odowr  (F^ 
tmkmr\  a  goshawk.  Bawcock  (Tw.  Nt  iii.  4.  135)  k  a 
saade-np  word;  from  F.  beau  coq^  fine  cock.  Biggm  or 
Vggmi  a  night-cap,  first  occnrs  in  Palsgrave  (1430)1  wfaq 
has  ^ Bjggen  for  a  chyldes  heed,  beguyne^;  where  biguyne  to 
Ae  F.  form.  Brtdit  a  nnnour,  TroiL  v.  9.  4,  occurs  as  eai^ 
aS;i45o.  Burgamf,  a  ck)8e-fittmg  hehnet,  a  Hen.  VL  v.  i« 
ioo^  is  first  found  in  1563.  Calwer,  a  kind  of  nmd^et^ 
g  Henry  IV.  iv.  3.  21,  seems  to  be  ac(»TUptionofralbir4; 
ft  first  appears  in  1568.  Carcamt^  a  collar  of  jewels.  Com* 
Xrr.  iii.  i.  4,  is  a  late  dimin.  of  F«  carcan^  a  collar.  CatftUi 
S^.lielmety  Troil.  v.  a.  170,  first  occurs  m  1580.  In  chattdrath 
eptraih^  Macb.  iv.  i.  33,  the  r  is  inserted  by  oonfiision  wit^ 
^ktmdran^  a  ^dron.  The  correct  form  is  rather  chawtkmt 
fysm  O*  F.  ckmdtm,  earlier  form  caUuHf  entrails  (Godefiroy); 
|C  G.  JSaUatMiH.  CHnptatii^  gUttering,  Hen.  Vni.  i  1. 19 ; 
jbom  F,  ctatptant,  'thtnne  plate-lace  of  gold  or  silver,' 
fio^grave:  cf.I>u«it&MrA0n&y 'tinckling/ Hexham.  CaMur^Sk 
iMitdier,  cobbler,  Tw.  Nt.  iL  3.  97,  is  from  O.  F.  amsere, 
^rasw  given  by  Godefixqr  (av.  c0uswr\  zad  explained  by 
imimur;  die  latter  answers  to  Cotgrave's  ^Causturur,  a 
v^iili^»<v  Botcher,  a  Seamster.'  TheO.F.r^iM^rfisfromLat 

^i§  arydHi  «iv  willes  its  'Mbtii  wis  theie  none,  tiis  maa  was  «^ 
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^iwiiim^toisew  together,  cf.  F.  caus-aniy^psti^^  €f  Mwiris 
AMToiir^,  imprisonment,  Meas.  vL  i.  6f,  is  used  eaxUerby 
Fabyan ;  it  is  probably  short  for  eniiurance^  since  the  fonni 
iuf^ana  is  veiy  scarce  in  French,  though  Godefroj  gives  % 
few  ezanqples  of  it  in  the  sense  '  duration  of  time.'  Eg^^ 
tqual,  Merch.  iii.  4.  13,  is  plainly  borrowed  from  F.  '^o/, 
e<piall/  as^given  by  Co^^rave;  the  fonn  equal  is  Latin,  and 
&e  A.F.  form  was  owel^  as  in  the  glossary  to  Britton; 
Extrcnaganty  in  the  sense  of  'vagrant,'  HamL  L  i.  154* 
Fivesy  a  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands  of  horses,  is  a  corrupt 
tion  of  vivesy  which  again  is  a  shortened  form  of  avwes^ 
Cotgrave  has :  '  Avivis,  the  vives,  a  disease  in  horses.'  This 
curious  word,  borrowed  from  Span,  adivas,  explained  by 
Minsheu  as  '  the  quincie,  or  squinancie  in  a  beast,'  is  of  Arabic 
wigin;  see  avrves  in  Devic's  supplement  to  Littr^*^ 
Franks  a  pig-sty,  2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  2. 160,  is  borrowed  from  F^ 
francy  which  Cotgrave  explains  by  'a  franke,  or  stie,  to  feed 
and  fittten  hogs  in.'  GaUimaufty^  a  medley  or  hotchpotch^ 
Mer.  Wives,  ii.  i.  119,  is  from  F.  galima/r/e^  a  sort  of  ragoCtt 
(littr^);  which  was  spelt  calima/ree  in  F.  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Garboil,  a  disturbance.  Ant.  i.  3.  61,  is  from  F. 
garbamly  which  Cotgrave  explains  by  '  a  garboile,  hurliburiyi 
great  stirre.'  Gimmal-hit  (old  editions  lymold  Biti),  Hen.  V^ 
iv.  9.  49,  means  a  bit  furnished  with  gimmals^  or  twin-links; 
from  O.  F.  jumel^  a  twin  (Lat.  gemellus);  see  Littr^,'  s.  v^ 
jumeau;  2lw>gtmmarm  Nares,  andgtmdals  in  my  Dictionary: 
Guardanly  a  guard,  i  Hen.  VI.  iv.  7.  9,  is  merely  the  F.  jms. 
pt.  gardani.  Guidon,  a  standard-bearer,  is  inserted  in  modem 
editions,  in  Hen.  V.  iv.  2.  60,  where  the  old  editions  have 
guard;  however,  guidon^  in  the  sense  of  standard,  is  used  by 
Drayton  and  others  (see  Nares) ;  Cotgrave  has,  *  Guidm,  a 

^  In  Ricfaaid8on*s  Arab.  Diet,  e<L  Johnson,  p.  71a,  I  find  <»:Aa^,  n 
disease  in  the  throats  of  horses.  This  s  is  also  transliterated  bj  dtf 
andis  now  pronounced  like  £.  M  in  iJkis,  The  Span,  form  is  doe  td  this 
sb.,  preceded  by  the  Arab,  article  a/.  ,      .\ 
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m^M  noBt  biteresliBig^  iroid,^tlie  !e^Fi>i<AE»g|r  Df^M^ 
IMi^^^iafaidd  bf  me  M  a  paper  lead  at  ilie  RvOologieil 
SoQb^^  Jtme  7»  1889;  '^  answers  to  the  O.F.  ihw^/,  pOb^ 
Ikcnder^ either  becaaseAe  /was  misread  as  c  (which  la  OM 
oCtfae  Qdrnmonest  erf* mistakes),  or  because  the  final  r  and./ 
iRsne  oonfiised,  as  in  M.E.  kMe,  a  bat,  M.  K  sioAf,  a  maft^^ 
(M9e.'  The  matter  is  qmte  certain,  because  we  bcsrrowed  th6 
pfanae  cry  haoee  (K.  John,  ii  x.  357)  from  O. F.  crier  htoMt 
fetmy^pillage^'  Le.  to  give  the  sig^^  for  plunder,  of  wUdi 
Giodefrojr  gives  two  examples.  Related  words  are  the  foBpw* 
i4g;  hmer^^Xa  hooke,  or  grapfrfe  with  a  hook,'  Cotgvaipf ; 
A«^,^a  litde  hook^'  id;  haoic^  'a  gripe,  or  handNI^  alsQ 
a^hdo^  or  pre)r/  id.  Cf.  G.  Hc^t,  a  rivet,  Bc/i^  a  handH 
sha a  hook^  hehen^  to  lift  Hurly-burly^  Macb,  L  x.  3,  wMiqiJi 
aim  occurs,  somewhat  earlier,  in  Bale's  Kyngc  Jokan^  (ed^ 
Giffifisr^  p.  63),  is  a  reduplicated  form  of  hurfy^  a  tuw^ 
ILtJcAa,  in.  4.  169;  from  O.F.  hurUe^  haUcit  tamqit 
|6Me6oy),  once  the  fern.  pp.  of  hmrler  (L.  ubdare).  Imam^r 
4iM^  Macb.il  a.  62,  is  from  F.  incarmtdm^  of  die  coloor  ^NT 
ISmatian  (Cotgrave).  Jouncing^  Rich.  IL  v.  5. 94,.  is  from  % 
/AnfifT,  'tg  stirre  ahorse  in  the  stable  till  he  be  awart  wiA^ 
all;'  Cotgrave.  This  O.F.  jancer  also  meam  to  sweep 
(de«i^(Godefroy).  Other  words,  many  of  which  are  sufficiently 
saqiiained  in  my  Dictionary,  art /ufly;  bmes^  (from  F.  bme)-; 
W99tUciJf^  motbde^  Cotg.) ;  wmsil;  muHne^  to  rebel  (F.  nwHmr)} 
wmHtUt  a  rebel  (F.  miUin^  Cotg.);  oeiUadi  (F.  mllade^  *aa 
Moixms  kx^'  Cotg.) ;  wrguUms^  proud,  previously  used  by 
Caafeon,  see  §  113.  Also  parU^  p(^rliy^  both  sb.  and  v.; 
puHum^  a  kind  of  halberd ;  perdurable  (^.perdurable,  Cotg.) ; 
peHapi^  amulet,  i  Hen.  VI.  v.  3^  2,  from  Y.pertapU^  'a  medicine 
kaoged  about  any  part  of  the  body,'  Cotg.;  perspecHvee; 
fttHred^  ioq^eded ;  piamr^  a  pioneer  (also  used  by  Lon) 
l^f^i«si^*f,p((iffched^ boarded, Meas.  iv.  i.  30,  from  F. planc^, 

'^  Ipkadage'd^lplanlagey  a  planting,  Co\%) \  pomuH* 
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ioXf  firom  Y.panee^  pumice;  puMsel,  a  hussft  i  Hen*  VL  L 
4. 107,  from  F.  puceUe.  Quart  Hcu  is  needlesslj  substitiited 
for  the  cardecui  of  the  old  editions  in  All's  Well,  iv.  3.  3.1 1, 
V.  a.  35,  cardecui  being  the  £•  phonetic  spelling  of  F.  ptari 
d*icu\  RelitnUy  0th.  v.  a.  13,  is  an  £.  adaptation  of  F» 
ralbmer,  'to  light,  kindle,  or  set  on  fire  again,'  Cotgrave; 
reverb t  short  for  reverber,  from  F.  reverberer;  rwage.  Hen. 
V.  iii  chor.  14,  from  F.  rwage^  'the  sea-shore,'  Cotg. ; 
rondure^  roundure,  from  F.  randeur^  'roundness,'  Cotg.; 
rqym'shf  scurvy  (as  a  term  of  contempt),  from  F.  raigtieux^ 
*  scabbie,  mangie,  scurvie,'  Cotg. ;  to  which  roftyan  is  said  to 
be  a  related  word.  SaUef,  a  kind  of  helmet,  occurs  in 
Palsgrave.  Scrqyks,  scabby  rogues,  K.  John,  ii.  373,  is  frxxn 
M.  F.  ks  escroelles  (later  form  escrauelles), '  the  kings  evill,'  i.e. 
scrofula,  Cotg.  The  phrase  '  tickle  o'  the  sere'  in  Hamlet,  ii. 
2.  337,  means  '  ready  to  go  off  at  a  light  touch,'  or  '  eadly 
ezdted  to  laugh ' ;  tickle  means  '  ticklish,  unsteady ' ;  and  sere 
is  mod.  £.  sear,  defined  by  Ogilvie  as  '  the  pivoted  piece  in  a 
gun-lock  which  enters  the  notches  of  the  tumbler,  and  holds 
the  hammer  at  half-cock  or  fuU-cock.'  See  the  note  in  Aldis 
Wright's  edition  of  Hamlet.  The  derivation  is  from  F. 
serrer^  to  pinch,  lock,  hold  fast;  cf.  F.  serrure^  a  lock. 
Tester,  a  coin  worth  about  sixpence,  is  for  testem,  a  cornq>- 
tion  of  F.  teston]  the  £.  coin  is  not  older  than  the  time  of 
Heniy  VIII.  Vaunt-courier,  for  avatmt-courier,  i.e.  fore- 
runner. Velure,  Tam.  Shr.  iii.  2.  62,  a  much  later  form  than 
ffelvet,  is  from  F.  velours. 

%  It  hardly  need  be  added  that  Shakespeare's  works  abound 
with  F.  words  of  an  earlier  period.  Thus  vaU,  to  lower,  is 
short  for  ovale,  used  by  Chaucer.  Foison  also  occurs  in 
Chaucer,  and  so  does  taste,  in  the  sense  of  'feeL'  Tahar 
is  in  Havelok  the  Dane;  and  so  is  pateyn,  a  douU^  of 
Shakespeare's  patine.    Surcease  is  the  A.F.  sursise,  lAidi 

^  Hie  silver  quart  dku  was  fint  coined  in  1580;  see  the  NewS. 
Diet,  1.  ▼.  cardicu. 
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^jih^  tais^derived)  is  an  A.  F.  law-term,  and  means  *eoii«  ^ 

ibned^;  it  is  derived  from  the  late  Ladn^^ 
iiiiurlet-^valiie  of  a  diing,  fromy^novi^  market;  see  tlie  New 
E.  Dfetionaiy.    And  so  on. 

I  tl5.  The  dose  relationship  between  England  and  France 
^not  cease  with  the  loss  of  Calais.  Charles  I.,  for  example 
iiaMed  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of* 
France.  Bnt,  as  we  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  histcxy 
of  the  langoage,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  that  the  saturation 
(^English  with  French  tenns,  and  the  proximity  of  the  two 
ObuntrieSy  fidly  explain  the  continual  interest  which  we  have 
a^  taken  in  the  French  language  and  literature.  In  this 
connection,  there  is  one  author  in  particular,  viz.  Diydeh, 
wiioismudi  too  important  to  be  passed  over.  Even  before 
his  time,  Butler  had  already  written  a  Satire  on  our  Ridiculous 
fiidtation  of  the  French,  whom  (he  says)  the  English  copied 
flee  monke3rs,  and  from  whom  they  borrowed  the  newest 
iiibns  in  dress — 

'And,  while  they  idly  think  t*  enrich, 
Adulterate  their  native  speech: 
For,  though  to  smatter  ends  of  Gfeek 
Or  Latin,  be  the  rediorique 
Of  pedants  counted,  and  vain-gl<mous. 
To  smatter  French  is  meritorious ; 
Axid,  to  forget  their  mother-tongue. 
Or  purposely  to  speak  it  wrong, 
A  hqpefol  sign  of  parts  and  wit, 
And  that  they  improve  and  benefit.' 

I  cannot  here  do  better  than  refer  my  readers  to  the 
fapDelfait  essay  by  Prof.  A.  Beljame,  entitled '  Quae  e  Gallicis 

'  '  E  Id  le  cri  oiat  e  sonerm,  la  smtist  [eniieii]  li  fd  amend,  n  ten 
^■jpBigiel* ;  i  e.  and  whoeret  hears  the  hne  and  cry,  and  then  desiftt,  let 
Itai  pay  lor  his  desittfaig  to  the  king,  or  dear  himself  of  it  TheLatfai 
K«itfto0il»— *12Bi»  damore  andleo,  inseqvl  tupin§dtrUt  de  mrmm  eiga 
Mfeoi  eBMttdd:  s  nii^  se  ianuneDto  pnrgare  potnerit* 
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verbis  in  Anglicam  lingiiam  Johannes  Dryden  introdozerit^; 
printed  at  Paris  in  1881.  It  is  from  this  essay  that  all  the 
foUowing  remarks  upon  Dryden's  language  are  derived  It 
abounds  in  quotations  shewing  his  use  of  words,  with  fiiU 
and  exact  references.  In  many  instances  Prof.  Beljame  has 
found,  in  Dryden's  works,  earlier  examples  of  words  than  are 
given  in  my  Dictionary. 

The  accession  of  Charles  II.,  in  particular,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  study  of  French  in  England  at  a  time  when 
French  literature  was  in  the  ascendant.  See,  on  this  point, 
the  remarks  in  Chap.  III.  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England. 
'No  other  country  could  produce  a  tragic  poet  equal  to 
Racine,  a  comic  poet  equal  to  Moliere,  a  trifler  so  agreeable 
as  La  Fontaine,  a  rhetorician  so  skilful  as  Bossuet  «  •  . 
French  was  fast  becoming  the  universal  language  ^  the 
language  of  fashionable  society,  the  language  of  diplomacy .  •  • 
Our  prose  became  less  majestic,  less  artfully  involved,  less 
variously  musical  than  that  of  an  earlier  age,  but  more  ludd, 
more  easy,  and  better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narrative. 
In  these  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  influence 
of  French  precept  and  of  French  example.'  Macaulay  gives' 
a  striking  instance,  from  Dryden,  of  the  way  in  which  a 
French  word  could  be  substituted  for  an  English  one  whidi 
would  better  have  served  the  turn. 

'Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair 
To  taste  the  fraicheur  of  the  purer  air.' 

To  His  Sacred  Majesty,  L  loi. 

When  Dryden  ^^l  fraicheur y  of  course  he  xn&XDXfreshntt$\ 
and  one  wonders  why  he  could  not  have  said  so.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  poet  well  knew  his  business;  for  I  fear  ISs 

^  This  present  oentury  has  seen  a  marked  change.  It  is  no  longer 
French,  but  English,  which  takes  the  lead.  Even  in  diplomaqTf  ^Sa^ 
year  1889  has  witnessed  a  new  thing,  riz.  the  nse  of  English  at  Bedia 
for  the  settlement  of  affairs  between  America  and  Gennany. 
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:■  f  lUJ  M..B^jaine  cites  a  passage  from  Act  UL  of  DcTdea's 
Mmriag€  Orla-Mode  (a  play  with  a  French  title),  la  whieb 
lUlotis  brings  Melantha  a  supply  of  new  French  words,  in 
Ofder  to  famish  her  'with  new  words'  for  her  ^dailf  con? 
ittisation.'  The  list  includes  j<?/ft>«r  (a  word  of  which  Mdanifaa 
at  once  highly  approves),  figure,  nawe,  nahfei/,/ai6le,  cktigrm^ 
frimacM^  tmbarrasse,  double  tntendre^  iquioogu$y  esclaircmemmi 
^^k^  smii^,  beneue,/af<m,  panehant  (sic),  con^  tPAourd^,  9bA 
fUkuUK  A  Utde  further  on,  in  the  same  scene,  we.  find 
imgumofUt  billets  doux,  gallani^  kndre^  repartee^  The  le^ 
marks  on  figure^  nawe,  and  naiveii  are  wcnth  giving. 

.  ^FhlL  Figure:  As,  what  a  figure^  of  a  man  is  there! 
Nawi,  and  naiveU^ 
V  ^Md.iVimv/  as  how? 

■  ^'FhiL  Speaking  of  a  thing  that  was  natural^  said,  it  was 
10 HMv;  or  such  an  innocent  piece  of  simplicity,  'twas  sodi 
mmtuoUi* 

>  .Observe  how  many  of  these  are  still  in  use.  We  have 
flimriBtely  adopted  this  use  ot  figure  as  well  as  mom,  nawM^ 
JfmUif  chagrm,  grimace^  embarrass  as  a  verb^  douNe  eukndre^ 
'  ^Mrdssemeuiy  suHe^penchani^  billet  daux.  Bjgalkmt,  Jkydm 
4oea  not  mean  the  old  word  gdUant  (romic  g^^ant),  but  the 
iMrgaOdut  (romic  gslaenf),  in  the  sense  of  'courdy/ 
.  Oor  attention  is  sdso  drawn  to  Act  V.  sc.  i  of  the  same 
fiqry  wherei  we  again  find  chagrin^  suitie  (also  spelt  smte)^ 
iomefars^  embarrass  (used  as  an  £.  verb),  beveue  (in  the  sense 


..^  «SMK/ ii  ihowB  hj  other  pamgei  to  be  m  misprint  for  mitU,  better 
PffStIt  smite.  Bevem  is  for  bhme^  a  blander.  Fa^on  was  needless,  as 
^Jhfaw  had  lopg  been  in  aae>    Onr  rM^fcw^  ii  a  sb.,  not  an  adj.,  as  in 

:r*t^i^few^  is  SB  old  word,  and  occnzt  in  Chanoer.  Dryden  leliBrs 
;iplly;to  a  pecaUar  use.  of  it,  as  when  we  say  <he  makes  a  jr^^alar 
tBJMjpi  nf  i«<<»—»^* 
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of' blunder'),  eclaircissenuni,  soUiuSf  etc.,  all  imtrodaoed  as 
£.  words,  as  in — '  I  have  so  great  a  iendre  for  your  person, 
and  such  9ipancha$U  to  do  you  service ' — '  how  could  I  make 
that  coi^  d'iUmrdy  to  think  him  one  ? ' — '  That  the  princess 
should  thus  rompre  en  visiere,  without  occasion' — ^'I  am 
dmsper/  au  demur* — 'how  durst  you  interrupt  me  so  mal 
apropos'  We  also  find  here  malheur,  contreiempsj  la raiUerie 
gaUanie^  un  cavalier  accamply,  a  minu^i^^  en  cavalier,  a  chanson 
hboire,  in  cabarets ,  an  eveiUi^  I  begin  to  have  a  (endre  for 
you,  joxagc^e^  d' esprit,  sans  nulle  reserve,  stay  but  a  mitmite 
(sic).  We  here  see  many  more  words  which  we  still  retain, 
viz.  douceur,  mal  a  propos*,  contretemps,  rfolUfy,  cavalier^ 
minuet,  esprit,  reserve,  sb.  Gaiety  and  minute  are  much  older 
words ;  Diyden's  spelling  minuite  probably  means  no  more 
than  that  the  word  was  to  be  pronounced'as  in  French. 

§  117.  M.  Beljame  gives  a  fairly  complete  and  useful  list, 
with  quotations  and  references,  of  words  that  were  used  for 
the  first  time  either  by  Dryden  himself,  or  also  (in  not  many 
instances)  by  authors  who  wrote  but  a  little  while  before  him, 
such  as  Butler  and  Milton.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  space  for 
more  than  the  bare  list  of  words;  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself  for  fiirther  information. 

The  word-list  contains  the  following :  Adroit  (in  Evelyn, 
1^6^) »  aggressour  (also  spelt  aggressor,  as  if  from  Latin); 
agonize  (used  by  Stubbes,  1583) ;  alamode\  cdamort  (Shake- 
speare's aUHzmort,z&  explained  in  §  114);  alexandrine  (yet^); 
ambuscade  (occurs  in  1582);  amnesfy  (in  Bacon,  Ado,  Learn. 

^  So  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  edition,  1S08 ;  M.  Beljame  has  'a  mituuH^  ai 
he  foUows  the  edition  of  1673. 

*  I  think  it  is  a  mbtake  to  suppose  that  French  words  are  not  vied 
by  the  lower  orders  in  England.  In  the  first  place,  the  old  A.  F^ 
words,  snch  as  ease,  crown,  giory,  are  a  necessary  part  of  their  lai^iiage; 
and  secondly,  the  lower  orders  are  often  glad  to  nse  a  F.  word  if  they 
can  get  hold  of  it.  Only  lately,  a  poor  old  woman  told  a  friend  of  mine 
that  her  cottage  had  been  done  np^  and  '  made  quite  a  propos^\  whidi 
was  proootinced  as  it  often  is,  vis.  (sepTdpon*),  riming  with  no  (aQ«)b 
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yamctir  (in  Chanoer/ atid  aufier,  bitt  nor  ttltteli 
med  h  tlie  ifteenth  centorjr) ;  anieehamber  (speh  40iiSyb«il«r» 
l)eoiii8e  tbe  F.  form  is  anHchamhre);  qparfmmi;  apr^pas'i 
oisoism  (aee  New  £.  D.);  aiiaque^  aiiacque,  now  aUmk^  both 
ts  V.  and  sb.  (spdt  aUack  by  Holland  in  1600) ;  ait^tde. 

JBagateUif  a  trifle;  ball^  a  dance  (Chapman  and  Shirley 
wiote  a  {day  called  The  Ball  ab.  1632) ;  bi^Ut\  bandit^  as  in 
Blilcon,  Com.  426  (but  Shakespeare  has  handeUo^  and  it  inay 
be Itidian;  see  New  £.  D.);  barricade^  s. ;  6asf<m,  qpelt  haOoan 
.by  Btttkr;  ^raiv,  s.,  pi.  beaux \  belvedere  (F.  finom  Italian); 
biUei'douxi  bigarre;  bravade,  which  has  been  superseded  by 
frasudby  a  false  form  of  Span,  bravada ;  brilkmif  ^  a  diamond, 
now  w^lt briUianif  like  the  adj. ;  brunei^  now  bruneik;  bruial 
(a  mudi  older  word,  used  by  Hemryson,  ab.  1450) ;  bruialiiy 
(inXatimery  1549);  barlesquei  s.  and  v. 

Cadet]  cq/ak;  caleche^  now  calash  \  camisade,  a  nig^t 
attack  (obsolescent);  campaign,  in  a  military  sense;  cam$cftade; 
cape^  Vf  to  win  all  the  tricks  at  the  game  of  piquet;  caprice; 
caress,  v.;  camwal  (see  Massinger,  Ciiy  Madam,  iv.  4); 
^armuel,  a  kind  of  tournament,  confused  with  our  catottsal, 
dioiigh  originally  distinct  from  it;  carie^kmche;  cavakade; 
cHacom,  a  dance  (F.  chacanne,  Ital.  ciaccana) ;  chagrm*,  cirqm\ 
ewde;  cammcmdant',  camplatsafice,c(mplaisanl;canjldanl{spe^ 
cm^Bimi);  empale,  v.;  counUrband,  now  contraband,  which  is 
man  Italian  in  form ;  contrast,  v. ;  coguette;  corps  {cS  soldiers) ; 
emtehee  (see  Hind  and  Panther,  i*  5x6);  courant,  adj.; 
craoat]  cntipte;  cutrasster  (in  Butler,  Bud  iiL  3.  362)* 

JDebauchee;  decfy;  deference;  despotic;  dessert;  detach; 
dioapprooe;  disencumber;  diversion;  dioertise^  v.,  to  divert, 
aarase;  dioertisement,  amusement;  dome;  double  entente 
(^F«  has  only  double  entente);  douceur;  dragoon;  drugget; 
4up^u.  and  v. 

JStieBircit$emeni\  embarrass;  embroil,  whence  also  dis^ 
mAnSLi mgirner  {Ma  form  enginer);  ipopee  (epic  poem); 
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Fai^ui^  8.  \fiikm  iflagiki^  no'w  flageolet ;  flambeau  i  fluie^ 
doux\  foible \  foliage)  fougue^  fury,  spdt  fogui  (Astrea 
Redux,  ao3) ;  fraicheur,  or  fraischeur  (see  p.  162) ;  fricassee ; 
fund  (spelt  fcnd^  Albion  and  Albanius,  prooemium). 

Gazette;  gendarme^  pL  gensdarms;  gitnp^  spelt  gump; 
grandeur]  grimace;  grotesque i  groups  guitar, 

Harar^ue ;  harlequin ;  harpoon  \  houss^  in  the  pi.  housses- 
'i.e.  housings,  trappings  for  a  horse. 

Impertinence  (cf.  Milton,  P.  L.  viii.  195) ;  impromptu ; 
incommode^  v.;  incontestable \  instructive \  integral]  intendantf 
s. ;  intrigue, 

fustacorpSf  a  close-fitting  dress  for  a  woman  (F.  justau- 
corps]  obsolete). 

Lampoon]  legislative]  levee]  louis-d'or, 

Mcd-c^roposx  maltreat]  masquerade]  memoir]  messieurs ^ 
pi.;  mien]  miniature]  minuet]  mosque. 

Naive y  navoeti]  nom-de-guerre. 

Ombre]  cf.  Waller's  epigram,  'written  on  a  card  that  H^ 
Majesty  [i.  e.  the  queen  of  Charles  II.]  tore  at  Ombre? 

Painture  (obsolete);  paladin]  palette]  palisade]  paiUard^ 
a  rake  (obsolete ;  F.  paillard) ;  panacee  (we  now  use  Lat 
panacaea);  pantaloon]  papa  (imported  from  France;  see  N. 
and  Q.  1881,  p.  273);  parry]  parterre]  Pcuquin;  passe-- 
par  tout]  payable]  peruke  \  petrify]  piquet]  pistole]  plastron^ 
a  breast-piece  (Ital.  piastroncy  obsolete) ;  platoon ;  {Ottomad) 
Porte  ]  portmanteau ;  preference ;  prelude ;  profile  (F.  profit^  in  ' 
Litlr^) ;  prolific, 

(Quatrain ;  quatre  (in  dice-play ;  also  spelt  cater) ;  qumt^  a 
sequence  of  five,  in  piquet. 

Ragout]  raillery]  rally ^  v.;  rebuff]  recitative]  reft^gee; 
refund  i^,  refonder^  in  Cotgrave) ;  regorge]  remand \  r^- 
partee]  reprimand]  retard]  retouch]  retrench]  retrenchment^ 
reveille ;  ridicule  (see  my  Diet.) ;  risque^  now  risk ;  rHormUe 
(also  ritomella^  as  in  Italian);  rodomantcuie ]  randaehe^  m 
buckler,  The  Assignation,  A.  ii,  sc.  i  (obsolete);  rondum^  * 
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ti^iiljr  note). 

'   4SkA9e^  in  the  dense  of  s^iivo^  a  salute ;  sc^^  to  nndefmine 

(nied   bjr   Howell;    see   my  Diet);    saraband',    saHrwi 

miramottch;   serenade  \   stmagre  (^smagree),    a   gnmaoe 

(obsolete);  simarre,  symarr^  cymarr,  a  kind  of  gown  (F. 

UMiarfv,  firom  Ital.  aimarra) ;  j»f>Sf,  oddly  spelt  sm'^;  sur^ 

tmi\  ^Iph;  syn^hony, 

'    Tendre^  a  tender  feeling  (obsolete) ;  tocsin ;  i<mr\  iimi^  all 

(obsolete,  except  in  UndensemhU)\  transpierce (^.  transpercer). 

Vaktifiit  older  form  is  variety  Fuller  has  vakti);  vai^-de- 
ekamtre\  vase;  verve,  animation  (rare);  9^/,  vole,  a  deal  at 
enrds  that  draws  all  the  tricks ;  volunteer  (used  by  Drayton). 

Truly,  a  remarkable  list. 

f  lis.  In  his  third  Chapter,  Prof.  Beljame  very  pr(4)erly 
dr&ws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  above  wotds,  qidle 
two  hundred  have  remained  in  use,  and  that  the  numbesr  of 
ttem*  which  is  now  obsolete  is  extremely  small ;  so  that,  in 
fict,  Johnson  was  entirely  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  Diydeii's 
dibice  of  words,  when  he  says,  not  far  from  the  end  of  his 
LSb-  of  Diyden,  that  'he  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his 
abilities,  to  show,  as  may  be  suspected,  Ae  rank  of  the 
company  with  whom  he  lived,  by  the  use  of  French  wcnrds, 
^MA  had  Aen  crept  into  conversation ;  such  as  Jrauhntr 
for  cwdnessy  fougue  for  tarhulence,  and  a  few  more,  none  of 
iriiicii  die  language  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They^ 
Mbtinue  only  where  diey  stood  first,  perpetual  warnings  to 
fittnre  innovators.'  There  is  here  no  hint  of  the  fiir  more 
teapoftant  truth,  that  his  use  of  French  words  has  been 
fiogefy  approved  of  and  endorsed  by  the  whole  English 
VaUaxstk  down  to  the  present  day.  I  beg  leave  to  repeat 
bete  what  I  have  ahready  said  with  respect  to  Chaucer,  that 
gteat  audiors  are  radier  the  servants  than  the  masters  of  the 
gmefal  public,  and  are  rather  ruled  by  than  rule  the  speedi- 
W^BkSt  confe^nqporarieB.    H  they  become  'authorities^  for 
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the  use  of  words,  it  is  mainly  because  of  their  copiooaiess, 
because  they  reflect  the  general  speech  of  their  age  rather  than 
that  of  a  few  individuals.  To  use  Johnson's  own  words,  if 
Dryden  wrote  so  as  to  shew  '  the  rank  of  the  company  with 
whom  he  lived/  I  should  say  it  was  at  once  the  most  natural 
and  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  course 
true  that  the  loss  of  such  words  z&fraicheur  znd/augue  is 
not  to  be  regretted ;  they  failed  to  take  root  for  the  precise 
reason  that  has  condemned  them,  viz.  that  they  had  no 
general  acceptation,  and  therefore  were  not  wanted. 

§  119.  Prof.  Beljame  draws  attention,  with  a  praiseworthy 
patriotism,  to  the  fact  which  Macaulay  so  clearly  expresses 
when  he  says,  with  reference  to  this  period: — 'France  united 
at  that  time  almost  every  species  of  ascendency.  Her 
military  glory  was  at  the  height.  .  .  .  Her  authority  was 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a 
minuet  .  .  In  literature,  she  gave  law  to  the  world.' — Hist. 
Eng.  ch.  iii.  Accordingly,  the  words  in  the  above  list  attest 
the  supremacy  of  French  in  many  directions.  'Nos  etiam 
armis  tum  praevaluisse  testantur  a^fack,  de/ach,  reirenck^ 
ambuscade f  escalade^  cannonade^  barricade^  palisade^  common* 
dant^  engineer^  volunteer^  cuirassier^  dragoon^  gendarme^  cam^ 
paign^  corps f  platoon ;  litteris :  alexandrine^  quatrain^  epopee^ 
impromptu^  gateiie^  lampoon^  memoir y  critique  \  artibus: 
conircLst^  retouch^  attitude^  groups  profile^  palette^  miniature^ — 
flageolet^  guitar y  prelude^  recitative^  ritomelle,  rondeau^  serenade^ 
symphony;  variis  urbanae  vitae  elegantiis,  oblectamentis, 
atque  voluptatibus :  belvedere^  calcLsh^  flambeau^  vase, — ombre, 
piquet,  capKft,  quint,  vole, — amour,  caprice,  intrigue,  foible, 
tendre,  beau,  coquette,  brunette.  Denique,  ne  ullum  gentis 
nostrae  omittatur  laudis  genus,  exteris  etiam  coquis  et  vesti- 
fids  nos  leges  dedisse  nonnulla  manifestum  faciunt,  ut: 
dessert,  fricassee,  ragout,  cravat,  peruke,  pantaloons,  surtout, 
gimp' 

120.  The  next  point  in  Prof.  Beljame's  essay  is  of  grea( 
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tepoftaaoe,  vis.  the  zetention,  in  many  wordsi  of  Ae  Vimfh 
iccem  and  even  of  the  French  pranunciadon.  Thn% 
grwmdci  is  accented  on  the  latter  sjUaUey  quite  different^ 
from  the  older  words  nUnace^  pUace^  sttace.  CartMtmclk^ 
gmdarwu^  rondeau^,  eclaircissemmi^  parterre^  valei^  douceur^ 
e^iprice^  critique^  inir^ue^  etc.,  retain  enough  of  their  ofal 
pronunciation  to  remind  every  one  of  their  Frendi  origin. 
We  have  not  treated  bcUlet^  pi^^U  vtdet  as  we  have  druggeiy 
which  has  been  thoroughly  Anglicised;  nor  dauamr  za 
gnmdew)  nor  caprice  as  service;  nor  chagrin  as  saHm ;  nor 
emfiter  as  kommTi  nor  even  as  enanumr,  Amhacadc,  apropos^ 
gmiar^  rcndiau^  dragoon^  critique^  are,  respectively,  closely 
related  to  amhuh^  to  (Jhe)  purpose^  gitUm  or  ci^im^  rauftdel, 
ebragtm,  and  critic;  all  of  which  throw  back  the  accent  on  to 
the  former  syllable,  and  thus  prove  their  higher  antiquiQr. 
We  may  also  contrast  beau  widi  beauty^  carps  with  carps§f 
sftiti  with  suit^  tour  with  /khi,  numcir  with  memory  and 
MmmonU,  eclaircissement  widi  clear,  fcMe  widi  feetU,  and 
raify^  to  banter,  with  the  verb  to  rail.  On  the  ^ole,  this 
•question  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  words  intro^ 
daoed  into  English  in  the  age  of  Diyden,  or  at  a  later  period, 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  discussed  in  a  new  Chapter* 


,  I* 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Words  of  Lats  French  Origin. 

§  ISL  At  the  end  of  the  last  Chapter  I  spoke  of  words 
introduced  in  the  time  of  Dryden,  or  later,  some  of  whidi 
still  retain,  more  or  less,  the  French  pronunciation.  The 
&ct  is,  that  there  are  at  least  three  sets  of  French  words  in 
English,  though  they  are  not  sharply  distinguishable,  and 
sometimes  can  hardly  be  distinguished  at  all.  First,  there 
are  the  words  of  Anglo-Frbnch  origin,  which  came  into  the 
language  before  1350,  and  fonn  part  and  parcel  of  the  good 
old  stock,  being  of  equal  value  and  use  with  the  words  of 
native  origin  (§  7).  Secondly,  there  are  the  Central  French 
words  of  the  MmnLE  French  period,  imported  chiefly 
between  1350  and  1660  (the  date  of  the  accession  of  Charles 
II).  These  words  also  conformed  to  the  English  accent  and 
pronunciation,  and  abound,  like  the  former  class,  in  our 
famous  authors  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
Thirdly,  we  have  a  set  which  may  well  be  called  Late 
French  words,  introduced  into  the  language  since  1660,  or 
thereabouts.  Many  of  these  have  alsfo  become  thoroughly 
English,  both  in  accent  and  pronunciation,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  among  them  no  inconsiderable  number  that 
stOl  retain  some  French  peculiarity,  either  of  accent  or  of 
pronunciation,  or  of  both.  I  greatly  doubt  the  value  of 
some  of  them ;  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  far  less  value  than 
those  in  the  two  former  classes. 

As  regards  accent,  the  tendency  is  to  accent  these  words 
on  the  iast  syllable,  contrary  to  the  English  habit  of  throwinig 
the  accent  back.    If  such  words  be  trisyllabic,  they  are 
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ttb^ttidHf  aiseieiite^  vuti  oft  die  first  isaad  Oipd  sjHblSe^ 

•Ad  Aiesceeiitoii'die  dnrd  syllable  is  mikh  inoie  ipniiceii 
flMn  in  tiie  case  of  older  wcurds.  Thus,  tbe  late  Stansb 
Hoiilr  kmoHodif  masqueradi^  panUdoan^  araiesfue^  fipatUti 
UmAarikr^t  volmUeery  etc.  have  tbe  principal  accent  on  tlie 
diird  syllable,  whilst 'the  old  words  ^i^^hm/,  caunUmmcii 
n^l^mce^  cisi^uus^  bamshmint,  ^ftc.  have  the  piinc^Md 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.  This  is  only  true  to  a  Hmted 
eidient;  for  die  halnt  of  throwing  back  the  accent  is  much 
llie  stronger  one,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  alter  the  accent  of  an 
itidhddnal  word.  ParaehdUy  for  example,  is  easily  cliAi^;ed 
t6  pdrackuie^  which  is  now  common ;  indeed,  it  is  so  marked 
in  Ogilvie's  Dictionary.  As  regards  dissyllables,  we  stiB 
aopent  the  latter  syllable  in  ^sio^,  campa^  haroKgmi 
lukmri,  guitar f  cravat,  parUrre,  burlisqm^  grotesque^  cadei, 
itimeiU,  ccftteOe^  gazeOe,  capria^  criHqui^  foHguij  Mrigui; 
iis^okf  dr^omf  festom^  harpoon^  lampoon^  plaitHm^  ih^geni^ 
nirkmii peruki^  and  some  others;  all  of  which  are  of  fate 
IRMdbor^. 

..f  m.  In  §  lo  I  have  abeady  noted  most  of  the  pecoU* 
ioMes  of  pronunciation  foand  in  words  of  late  French  origin, 
and  have  already  shewn  how  necessary  it  is  that  chikiren 
iite  aie  being  taught  to  read  should  be  taugi^  the  usual 
soonds  of  die  Frmeh  alphabet  as  well  as  the  usual  sooads  of 
^Sbt&igluk  one ;  smce  the  knowledge  of  J^/i  soorees  woidd 
atcsice  explain  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  symbol  It 
Mght  ea^^  explained,  for  example,  that  the  symbol  m 
has  twOc  (fistinct  values  in  modem  English;  viz.  (i)  the  R 
vakie  (loi),  as  hi  housi  (haus),  mouth  (mauth),  ^  (ant),  this 
liitte  being  much  the  commoner  one  of  die  two;  and  (a) 
lli'  F.  value  (uu),  as  in  tcup  (suup),  grmp  (gruup),  Umr 
I^M^X  ^M|SV  (ruuidi),  rmditU  (ruulet*),  nmUne  (ruutii-n)^ 
¥9m^  X'^m^,  Tiikuu-p)»  iroussiou  (truusou*) ;  and  so  on. 
te^MiM  aite^ssioii  of  the  truth  of  such  a  ia^ 
W^sooB^fiilll  to  lessen  the  apparent  anomalies  of  dttr 
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spdling.  This  point  is  so  much  neglected,  as  far  asl  know, 
by  teachera,  that  it  is  worth  whUe  to  give  numerous  examples ; 
especially  noting  such  peculiarities  as  point  out  the  latened 
erf*  the  period  at  which  such  words  as  retain  (or  partially 
retain)  their  F.  pronunciation^  were  borrowed.  I  shall  now 
discuss  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  &c.  in  due  order. 

§  128.  No  words  fluctuate  more  in  pronunciation  than  the 
late  French  words  which  we  are  here  considering.  There  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  assimilate  their  pronunciation  to  that 
of  native  words,  and  rapid  changes  in  this  direction  are  npt 
unfrequent  Many  of  them  have  two  pronunciations  at  least, 
and  a  few  (such  as  vasi)  have  more.  In  many  cases,  I  do 
not  myself  know  how  to  pronounce  them;  I  find,  for 
,  example,  on  reference  to  Ogilvie's  Dictionary,  that  he  not 
unfrequently  marks  the  pronunciation  quite  differently  from 
what  I  should  have  supposed.  Some  of  his  pronunciaticms 
are  given  below ;  I  transliterate  them,  however,  into  '  broad 
romic'  (see  vol.  i.  §  310,  p.  336).  Thus  for  avalanche^  O* 
gives  (sev'selffinsh*),  whereas  I  am  accustomed  to  (svdlaonsh*). 
For  glaas,  which  I  used  to  pronounce  nearly  in  the  F.  way, 
viz.  as  (glaasii),  he  gives,  to  my  astonishment,  (gld'sis),  as  if 
it  rimed  to  basis.  For  hadtnagt^  he  gives  both  the  £.  (bsed*- 
inei'j)  and  the  F.  (badinaazh).  Hence  it  will  be  understood 
that,  in  the  examples  below,  I  am  reduced  to  giving  my  own 
pronunciation,  without  being  at  all  aware  whether  it  will  be 
generally  considered  as  'correct';  when  I  give  Ogilvie'a 
pronunciation  also,  it  is  because  his  views  may  be  preferred 
to  mine.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  real  standard 
in  some  of  these  cases.  As  our  spelling  is  so  poor  a  guide 
to  the  sound,  one  can  seldom  be  sure  of  a  word  unless  one 
has  frequently  heard  it ;  and  there  are  many  words  which 
one  seldom  hears,  such  as  enfilade^  glacis^  complaisance^  and 
so  on.  Other  words  may  be  heard  often,  and  yet  heard 
differendy;  in  menagerie^  I  have  heard  the  g  sometmet 
sounded  like  the  E.^;  and,  just  as  often,  like  the  F./    Tbd 
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iai  llii»  kte  I^rendi  woMb^  like  the  Middle  Pmuli  iMrds 
Mbitt  dMsm,  most  confonn,  sooner  or  htar,  to  die  poreaetit 
(nr  fiUBfe)  proaunciation  of  native  and  of  Anglo*Freiieh 
imda.  'J 

§  U4.  A.  The  F.  sound  (aa)  of  this  vowd  is  somewfaal 
searoey  and  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  fresh  borrowii^  We  still 
keep  it  in  menage  (meenaa-zh) ;  ,mragi  (nuiraa^sh) ;  Seki 
(eddaa*)>  which  in  the  last  oentnry  seems  to  have  been  called 
(eeklao*)\  just  as  tpa  (spaa)  was  called'(q)ao*)y  and  even  spelt 
^auh  PafuT'machi  is  still  pronounced  neariy  as  in  F^eneli« 
bat  often  with  that  peculiar  £.  mode  of  pronouncing  Frendi^ 
which  turns  (aa)  into  (»),  as  if  it  contained  the  syUables 
ft^  weA  mash.  For  avalcmchi,  badinage^  giactt^  see  abpve 
(f  I  S3).  Few  £.  people'  keep  the  F.  a  in  chaperon^  chakau^ 
(fiacitr^  Ac;  it  is  constandy  turned  info  the  E.  (se)  in  ai# 
^uet).  The  sufiSz  -ode  is  veiy  commonly  (eid)^  as  in  Zowmi- 
aCt,  camumaii\  Ogilvie  gives  the  same  sound  for  mfilaii^ 
fa^uU*  gtucMode,  pomade,  rodammUade^  td^ade^  but  admits 
(AuBaa*d)  as  a  variation.  For  myself,  I  say  (pomaa'd,  rod^ 
0niontaa*d,  tiraa-d),  and  sound  promenade  as  (prom*enaa*^; 
bm  wh^d  it  comes  to  facade,  gasconade,  I  am  doubtAd.  But 
I  ifff  (en*filei'd).  For  meusUuhe,  I  say  (nmstaa*8b),  but 
0»  has  (must»sh-).  Sometimes  the  English  make  some  sort 
of  attempt  to  sound  the  nasal  F.on  in  resUmrant,  surveiilame, 
goarmandf  mmchaianiy  nonchalance;  but  in  charlaian^  it  is 
usually  tmattempted. 

In  the  word  tamper,  we  have  an  interesting  example  in 
which  am  is  due  to  the  nasal  F.  em\  it  is  a  mere  variant 
of  the  verb  to  temper.  In  adroU,  the  a  is  much  less  dear 
&an  ill  French ;  it  is  commonly  i^\  the  obscure  vowel.  It 
Is  dearer  \Skpatois^  m  which  the  F.  jKonundation  is  attempted. 

.     *  Even  In' Marie  MIgnot/ In  the  Ingolibby  Legends,  ^/a/rim^ 
S«fM»^SBdin«SosneAoooimtof  A  New  Pky/ in  the  sune,  E.  Arar 
tees  wUh  F.ySMMT/or. 
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It  18  quite  clear  !n  the  second  syllaUe  ^Apapa  (popaa*).  The 
word  v<u€  causes  great  difficulty,  because  it  is  isolated.  Foe 
myself,  I  call  it  (vaaz).  Those  who  associate  it  with  phra»t 
call  it  (velz).  Those  who  associate  it  with  r^ox^  call  it  (veis)* 
And  others  think  they  have  cause  to  call  it  (vaoz) ;  ct  tpam 
for  spa  above. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  F.  a  has  but  a  pre* 
carious  tenure  amongst  us ;  and  considering  that  we  already 
possess  the  a  (se)  in  cat  (k»t),  the  a  (ei)  in  fate  (felt),  and 
the  a  (ao)  in  coil  (kaol),  it  may  be  expected  that  the  F.  a  will 
often  be  confused  with  one  of  these  and  disappear,  except  in 
particular  combinations  where  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  as^ 
e.  g.  before  xx,  x/,  Ac. ;  cf.  pass^  past^  Ac. 

§  126.  S.  The  F.  x  is  seldom  kept  in  English.  We  find 
it,  initially,  in  /cart/^  /clot,  /clatrcissement,  dan,  /pergne\  but 
Ogilvie  marks  it,  in  the  last  of  these,  as  being  like  E.  ^  in 
met.  Echelon,  ^lantme,  epaulet,  Ac,  have  the  E.  sound  of  x. 
We  also  find  the  F.  /,  finally,  in  cong/^,  /cart/,  nawet/,  r<mi^ 
sair/e,  papiermachi\  and  in  some  words  ending  in  ^  in  which 
the  /  is  silent,  such  as  hallei,  houqust,  cahrioUt,  corset  (O. 
gives  the  suffix  as  E.  -^/),  croquet,  tourniquet  (also  with  £. 
suffix  -ei),  valet  (also  vael-et).  In  rendezvous,  the  F,  ^  b  often 
turned  into  an  E.  short  i.  The  /  in  f/te  keeps  its  F.  sound, 
but  not  always ;  it  is  a  word  that  often  appears  in  advertise^ 
ments,  and  the  readers  of  them  who  do  not  know  French 
are  apt  to  call  li  feet  (fiit).  I  have  so  heard  it;  in  .&ct, 
it  rimes  with  greet  in  The  '  Monstre '  Balloon,  by  T.  In- 
goldsby.  T/Urh-t/te  also  shews  F,  /;  and  so  does  the  phrase 
btU  noire. 

The  F.  en  (with  the  nasal  sound)  is  sometimes  attempted, 
the  conmionest  word  of  this  character  being  encore,  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  sound  en  as  (ong).  So  also  rencontre, 
rendexvous ;  enceinte,  ennui,  en  route,  en  famille,  en  passant, 

^  Formeily  also  congee,  comgie ;  and,  probably,  with  a  variable  pi0- 
nnndatioii. 
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«Mpi^  AngUcssed;  doubtless  .becao8&  we  also  possess  the.  gld 

f  U0,  X  The ,  F.  laag  i  (ii)  is  fairly  common,  espedally 
kilhe  termination  ntte (iin).  £zz. ir^anfme  (Qgibie  giyes 
the  K  sound  to  the  long  i) ;  bambawu^  crinMUt^/amm^ 
g^hUm^  glycernUf  guHhttne,  machine^  magasifUf  marw$  (sQ 
fisio  i9iimati9Uy  irammarifUy  uUramarme\  nictarm€ipara§im% 
fHarrniUne^  qmrnfu^ramni^routiney  sardim^tambauruu^  Umiimi 
^oohfirim  (or  w^oerem).  So  also  atUipu^  criH^m^  cbUpm, 
also  (oUai'k),  pique^  unique^  piquet ;  foHgue^  intrigue ;  eapriee^ 
poUety  peUssi;  hostile^  deshabiUe^  vaudeviUe;  fleur^de^iif  vie* 
eHrii^glaeiSf  for  which  Qgilvie  gives  the  very  modem  pro* 
ntmciarion  (glei'sis);  chemise^  chevalrde^risii  iUte^  suite  \ 
emrnmr,  sortie.  The  F.  short  f  is  sometimes  heard  in  vtg^ 
mtteM  The  most  interesting  cases  are  those  in  whidi  the  F»i 
is  absolutely  represented  by  the  £.  ee.  Thus  guarautee  iras 
ionmerly^iMraff^,  and  represents  F.  ^oroM/rlr ;  r^artee^foi^ 
merly  reparfy,  represents  F.  r^artie\  Jusu^  a  fuse^  match^  is 
fiKxm  V*/ksilf  widi  mute  /;  genteel  represents  ¥,gentil,get^ 
0Ol  .  So  ttlso  eanteen,  F.  cantihe;  lateenyF.Zatine;  ratteen^ 
F;  foMtf.  The  last  is  perhaps  obsolete,  but  occurs  in  Swift's 
Ij^logoe  to  a  Play  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  weavers, 
vl7ai ;  and  m^mt  a  kind  of  thick  twilled  woollen  stuff. 

Well  rig  from  Meath-Street  iGgypt's  haughty  queen, 
An4  Antony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen. 

The  F.  terrme  was  first  spelt  terreen,  and  then  (phonetically) 
tureen,  the  u  being  used  to  denote  the  unemphatic  vowel ;  its 
etymology  is  now  forgotten,  and  the  /k  is  consequently  often 
pronounced  hke  the  /v*  in  tumultuous.  The  i  in  odl^e  had 
the  F.  somd  in  Pope's  time,  as  is  well  known ' ;  but  the  word 
is  old,  and  such  a  pronunciation  of  it  was  an  affectaticxu 

*  < And  10  «Mir^,  tfiat  lie  ne'er  M^ged^  rimes  with  heskged%  JM. 
f^SeOm,  9004 
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§  127.  OU.  The  F.  tm^  as  has  afaready  been  remarked,  ii 
also  common.  Examples  are : — accatUre,  acemlremmif 
ommiTy  hijtm^  hiUtt-doux^  houdoiry  bauqvet^  carkmcke,  arnkmr^ 
caup^  coupon  f  croupier,  debouchy  detour ^  embouchure^  groups 
mousfacke,  ptroueUe,  ragout,  recot^,  roui,  ro§^e,  rouleau,  rou- 
lette, route,  routine,  silhouette,  sou,  soup,  souoemr,  surtout,  tour, 
troubadour  (F.,  from  Proven9al),  trousseau.  Tournament  and 
tourney  are  old  words ;  hence  the  pronunciation  of  the  first 
pliable  varies.  In  the  word  trocp,  we  have  an  interesting 
example  of  £.  phonetic  spelling ;  it  was  formerly  spelt  trendy 
as  in  French ;  see  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  6.  As  for  manoeuore, 
we  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  F.  sound  of  ceu  by  using  the 
sound  of  F.  OU  instead. 

§  128.  U,  AU,  liATT,  XEU.  There  is  but  little  attempt 
to  sound  the  F.  u ;  it  usually  becomes  the  £.  £  in  rum  (runn).  * 
It  is  also  scarce.  I  only  know  of  ormolu,  parvenu ;  the  latter 
of  which  often  has  the  F.  pronunciation.  Perdu,  according 
to  Ogilvie,  is  pronounced  (poddiu-),  as  if  it  were  English ;  yet 
it  often  has  the  F.  pronunciation.  But  impromptu  is  treated 
as  English. 

The  F.  au,  pronounced  as  E.  o  (ou)  is  rare,  and  only 
occurs  in  words  of  late  importation.  Examples:  hautiqy, 
mauve,  noyau,  Sauteme,  vatideville.  Dauphin  is  a  much  older 
word,  and  hence  is  often  (dao*fin),  as  if  English.  In  the  same 
way,  the  au  of  hauteur  varies  between  E.  o  (ou)  and  E.  au 
(ao) ;  cf.  haughfy  (hao'ti). 

The  F.  eau  is  also  scarce.  We  have  beau,  bureau,  chateau, 
flambeau,  morceau,  plateau,  rondeau,  trousseau.  The  A.  F.  ectu 
is  now  (iuu),  as  in  beauty  (biuu'ti),  Beaulieu  (biuuii). 

The  F.  ieu  has  become  the  ordinary  E  long  u,  as  heard  in 
dufy.  It  occurs  in  adieu,  lieu,  purlieu,  which  really  belong  to 
a  much  older  time,  and  therefore  take  the  E.  soimd«  These 
three  words  occur  in  Shakespeare. 

OX.  The  F.  oi  is  very  scarce.  We  have  something  like 
it  in  devoir,  memoir,  reservoir,  au  revoir,  where  the  oiir  is 
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>^f HVI;  im^  The  F.  final  -mt,  iriien  accentef^  ii^'  oi'^ 
llN^Bded  as  in  E.  liir^pier,  ikr,  ftc.  Examples:  iomka'Stn 
Ir^pidbr,  iriv^,  caraMder,  casMr,  s./  rovoilKr,  rilMdU£r«w' 
dmittn  chxjfaniery  cuirastUr^  fusQur^  gmMter^  grmaMety 
kMerdur^  Aargueiustter,  salHer  (in  heraldry).  Observe  how 
mmf€i  these  terms  are  militaiy.  Sometimes  the  speUhig^  li 
RlgBshed>  to  -eer^  as  in  huccaneer^  also  ^tcrrowMr,  amnofiier 
Mannerly  also  ^oiMtfifAfr),  ^sriKs^y  ste/(^^ ;  and,  being  lliisi 
MaUished  as  a  soffiz,  is  pot  for  the  F.  -ofW  m.mtuUmr 
^.  mfi§isptiUttri),  pan^hkiur  (F.  pamphUkdri)^  vdmUur  (F. 
iftiuUmri^;  and  is  further  used  where  there  is  no  com^ 
flponding  F.  sb^  as  in  auctumar^  charu^eer^  elicHaiUir^  mmm- 
Ift&itir^  friDotar^  scrufmeer,  smneieer.  The  old  itigimr  and 
/bUfr  (both  in  Shakespeare)  are  now  engineer  and  pkmen 
iS»eer  occurs  before  1600,  and  is  fircmi  Mid.  F.  earrure. 
Mearier  has  been  modified,  by  the  influence  of  F.  barrSre^ 
flma  the  M.  E.  barere^  which  became  iarreere  in  die  lijtfc 
eentory,  and  should  have  given  a  mod.  E.  barreer.  This 
ojflidhs  at  once  why  Pope  rimed  it  with  near;  "Ejsexf  on 
IbH^I.  SS3. 

t  •  f  IM.  BUB.  The  sound  of  the  F.  suffix  -oir  fa  more  or 
Isii  ftttempted  in  some  words,  such  as  colparUur^  c<nmmsmt\ 
^kmmr^  AauUur,  liqtuur.  The  pronunciation  of  K  mmumtr 
irnot  eaqr  to  define.  Grandmr  occurs  in  Milton,  P.  R.  iv. 
ii%and  has  quite  loft  the  F.  sound.   It  is  often  pronounced 

fUL  OBTi  The  F.  suffix  -on,  with  the  nasal  sound,  is 
•oiMtiBies  heard  in  chapertm^  also  pronounced  (sh»p-erou*n) 
MMl<k»g  d^ei^pncn,  an^an,  cret^^jnpony  km  (in  die  sense 
t/^  ftshion  *).  In  several  words,  the  F.  suffix  -m  is  represented 
1^  iBOd.  £•  "wm  (-uun).  The  most  striking  example  of  this 
|||pilii  in  tbe  idj.  fc^ir,  as  med  in  the  phrase '  a  iwn  comi* 
tlfi^  sifei  Asois  bei^ 
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F.  fc»  ;  flce  the  New  E.  Dictkmarj.  In  tteiamewef  nthMif 
iaUoan,  dassooHy  hatoony  hujfwm^  cardoom  (a  plant  resemUiliK 
an  artichoke),  eartwrn^  cocoon,  dragoon^  dmtbhon^  fiii^cm^ 
gaUo&H^  harpoon^  lampoon,  macaroon,  muskeioon,  pcmtalotm^ 
piaioon.  (F.  pehAm)^  pontoon,  saloon,  shalloon.  Even  muskroom 
belongs  to  this  list,  as  it  is  a  mistake  for  mmhroon,  firom 
die  Mid.  F.  mouscheron,  also  spelt  mousseron  (as  at  present), 
which  Cotgrave  explains  by  *  mushrome.'  Rigadoon  should 
nUher  be  r^odoon  (F.  rigodon,  or  rigaudon,  the  name  of  a 
<fauice  said  to  have  been  invented  by  one  Rigaud), 

I  do  not  think  the  K  suflix  -oon  is  intended  to  represent . 
die  nasal  sound  of  F.  -on.  On  the  contrary,  I  take  it  to  be  a 
survival  of  the  O.  F.  suffix  'On,  which  (at  any  rate  in  lale 
Anglo-French)  was  also  spelt  -un  or  -oun,  and  was  soundedy 
as  I  suppose,  very  much  like  our  modern  -oon.  The  histoiy 
of  the  words  Mlon  and  mutton  is  sufficient  to  shew  tfaia 
The  M.  K  forms  were  botoun.  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Gr^ie 
Knight,  .2  so,  and  motoun,  P.  Plowman,  B.  iii.  34,  pronounced 
(but'uim,  mutniun),  from  oMer  forms  (butuun,  mutuu'n) 
accented  otk  the  latter  syllable.  The  present  pronunciation  of 
these  words  is  due  to  the  strong  stress  on  the  former  syllaUe, 
giving  first  (but*un,  mut'un),  and  afterwards  (bdt*n,  mat-n)i 
Another  illustration  of  the  same  fact  is  afiforded  by  the  very 
numerous  words  which,  in  Chaucer,  end  in  --toun;  thus  Ibl 
sb.  fymn  (tuun),  a  town,  rimes  with  abkominacioun,  afftcOotm^ 
ascencioun,  conclusioun,  condicwun,  elecaoun^  confessumn,  com 
/usioun,  and  twelve  more  words  of  the  same  character.  I 
should  conclude  that,  but  for  the  shifting  of  the  accent,  the 
modem  English  forms  of  hulton  and  mutton  would  certainly 
have  been  Imtoon  and  mutoon  respectively. 

§  182.  OH.  Some  consonant^  peculiarities  should  also  be 
noticed.  I  have  already  drawn  attention,  in  §  io»  to  te 
difference  between  the  M.  £.  ch,  as  in  chandler,  and  the  late 
E.  ch,  as  in  chandelier.  Other  examples  of  the  late  ch  (asiA) 
appear  in  avalanche,  brochure,  chagrin,  chaise,  chamois^  €ham 
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^  v^^^iilW  by  die  influence  of  ciivaMer;  bal  b  b  « 

^^    lilweRl,  and  ahoiild  keep  the  old  c».  Can^pbell's  aUilemiiQ% 
- ,.     hkAiiffMffdm,  k  qiiile  'conect' : — 

'And  ^slarge  with  all  thy  ^ivahry.' 

$9*  atao  bi  tarUmcke  or  cartouche  dehouch^  dehuckun,  ^m*^ 
itmAurif  wumsiacki\  echehm^  papUrmacki^  parachUi^  rieoehti. 
IliaiDime  instances  we  actually  substitute  the  phonetic  spelUng 
IIj  as  in  calash  (F«  caliche) ;  hash  (F.  hachis)^  as  distinguished 
iipii  the  mnch  older  hatchet  (F.  hachette) ;  phsK  short  for 
^idmsh  (F.  pehtche);  shagreen  ^.chagnn).  The  old  gabche^ 
fliidlii  in  Chaucer,  Squi.  Ta.  665>  nmes  with  qpproche,  has 
l^a^onie  galoshe,  golashe,  or  ^^/(^^^  The  old  ^nor^  M.B. 
§imeiett,  O.F.  esfuacher,  is  now  Apvofj^  (skwosh)^ 
fiaa  CiS»  Jf  GXTBL  The  old  suflbi  -ge  is  sounded  aa 
aa  in  agtypage^  adage^  cabbage.  But  very  late  F.  woxdi 
fte  mod.  F.  sound  of  (zh).  Examples  are:  haim^ig^ 
mbr^i  prestige^  rouge ;  but  the  sound  is  disliked,  and  nai^ 
SUsmA  the  ge^  in  badinage  zxui  prestige^  aa  E./  GendtBthm 
IfB^atbe  F.  sound.  The  sound  of  the  F./  is  the  same  aa 
flit  of  F.  gCj  and  is  also  extremely  rare ;  we  have,  however, 
^SS^fifpf^  vadjeu  i esprit.  Jeu^  it  may  be  observed,  is  & 
ifiablet  ofyiMk.  We  also  hxv^  jujube,  F^jujuie^  but  it  ia  ofien 
tt/kd  (}aa  juub),  and  is  so  marked  by  OgQvie. 
-  JThe  F.  -gue  k  common  in  Tudor  English,  as  in  epHegue, 
iS^mi  therefore  affords  no  criterion  of  late  date*  But  the 
W^ffis^ /aiiguey  intiigue  (with  F.  f)  are  late.  Vi^ue  is  ki 
^^Igmve  (s.v^  vogue).  Botk/^gue  and  harangue  occur  in 
11^911$  P.  L.  XL  5^3,  663.  Exergue  (see  my  Supplement) 
igiil  l|4d«d  by  Todd  to  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
;4iM^  fffS^QjnL    The  old  ^  is  sounded  as  (kw),  as  in 

The  Jate  F.  words  sometimes  have  the  mo4 
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F^fu,  sounded  as  i;  bat  this  sotmd  is  disliked  and  avoidil^ 
Thus  gtfadriUe,  gttairam,  gmnme,  which,  etymologicaUyyliftMb 
the  i-soimd>  are  often  pronounced  with  gu  (kw).  In  die  case 
ct  gmmne,  the  F.  ^  is  merely  copied  from  the  Spam  fir, 
which,  had  the  i-soond  even  in  the  i6th  century,  and  is  meant 
to  represent  a  ii-sound  in  the  original  Peruvian  word.  Hoioe 
it  is  contrary  to  the  etymology  to  say  j(kwinii'n)  or  (kwinai'n); 
yet  both  these  may  be  heard.  The  F.  -que  is  also  pronounced 
as  i,  and  many  of  the  words  containing  it  are  rather  late, 
as  arabesque ^  burlesque^  grotesque,  odalisque,  picturesque  \ 
brusque,  marque,  mosque ;  but  antique,  casque,  oblique,  pique^ 
all  go  back  to  the  i6th  century,  and  Cotgrave  gives  the 
spelling  ^^  for  the  last  of  these.  Piquet  is  somewhat  lat^. 
In  the  middle  of  a  word  the  same  combination  occurs ;  as  in 
bouquet,  coquette,  croquet,  lacquer,  liqueur,  piquet,  toumiquef. 
At  Ulliards,  the  F.  que$u  has  become  cue  (kiuu*) ;  here  the  e 
represents  F.  qu,  whilst  the  cue  has  been  assimilated  to  the 
final  ew  m/ew.  The  words  quoif,  quoin,  quoit  are  quite 
exceptional,  being  merely  variant  spellings  of  coif,  coin,  and 
coit.  So  also  quay,  formerly  also  kqy,  key,  is  a  late  spelling 
of  M.  £.  key. 

§  186.  Loss  of  final  s  and  t.  That  the  loss  of  final  s 
and  /  is  recent  in  French,  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
invariably  retained  in  £.  words  borrowed  before  1500,  and 
perhaps  later.  Compare  £.  advice,  anise,  bice,  juice,  paraOsi, 
rice,  voice,  with  F.  avis,  ants,  bis,jus,paradis,  riz,  voix;  and 
£.  biscuit,  bruit,  conduit,  fruit,  habit,  portrait,  and  nearly  alt 
£.  words  in  -ent,  with  F.  biscuit,  bruit,  conduit,  fruit,  iaM, 
portrait,  and  nearly  all  F.  words  in  -ent.  Consequently,  dl 
£.  words  in  which  final  x  or  /  is  dropped,  are  late  borrowings. 
Examples  are:  apropos,  chamois,  corps,  dibris,  pas,  patois, 
tapis;  2\so glacis,  when  the  F.  pronunciation  of  it  is  kept. 
Also:  ballet \  bouquet;  buffet,  in  the  sense  of  ' refireshment* 
bar';  cabriolet,  croquet,  depot,  jeu-^ esprit,  towmiquet^ irkU, 
hars-^te-combat.    The  spelling  petty  occurs  in  Shakeqieaiier- 
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WWlsmmi^'mt  bsve^e^  k  lA^i  die  /  sratt  iMif 
ieinded.    The  w«^  ^Awt»mm«i/ also  At^ 
ClUii^il  mijr  dates  from  the  time  of  Diyden.    C£  rtHaurm^^ 
mmd^alami.    In  the  same  way  die  final  d  is  dro{]f)ed  In 
#mar4  from  the  F.  canard;  and  in  gourmand. 

We  even  meet  with  the  loss  of  final  /;  as  in  'E./uae^  from 
If^/uiS^  mHi  mute  /. 

Anober*  veil-marked  characteristic  of  modern  F.  r$  die 
loss  of  1  before  /,  as  in  i£Uyfite,  tete,  for  O.  F.  haU,  fitk^ 
Igtfr;  cf.  E.  beast,  feasi^  tester.  Modem  K  has  adopted  Mr 
in.  ^  phrase^^  noire\  tISso  Jite  and  ttte^-i^.  Conqpaie 
iliOrntf/A'y  castettain,  hostel,  with  the  late  words  rikiteify 
isIpMSsmmt,  hotel.  Chaucer's  tvasM  is  the  same  word  as  the 
ifUld.  F.  |'41iSaw,  and  ^  pasty  is  the  mod.  F»  pdt^  which  we 
janw  ^U  patty.  £.  or/^  is  from  F.  citehtte,  from  (X  F. 
mM^tUt  a  Uttie  rib,  diminutive  of  costs,  a  rib.  An  x  is  also 
Jlpl  in  drr0K/ir^^  frcmi  F*  accoutrer,  older  spelling  accomtriti 
jlho  in  ^/d/,  from  the  verb  /clater,  whichi  like  the  Fkov. 
4iie£rit»' and  A^  andin4:s<tf^» 

j^OflS  the  M.  F.  verb  escarter,  to  discard* 
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CHAPTER    X. 


French  Words  of  Latin  Origin. — ^The  Vowels. 


§  186.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  §  1 7,  that  French, 
like  its  sister  Romance  languages,  is  unoriginal ;  and  that  aU 
ibe  words  in  it  are  due  to  some  other  language,  though  the 
derivations  of  manj  words  are  not  certainly  known.  Its 
words  are  not  all  due,  however,  to  one  source ;  like  many 
odiers,  it  is  a  composite  language,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  all  the  possible  sourceis  of  it.  Just  as,  in  En^and, 
the  history  of  the  language  is  explained  by  the  history  of  Ae 
peq[de,  so  it  is  in  France.  The  tribes  of  Gaul,  before  the 
Christian  era,  spoke,  in  the  main,  various  Celtic  dtalectt. 
The  campaigns  of  Caesar  introduced  the  popular  Latin  ci 
the  camp  and  the  market,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  original  Celtic  dialects  were  almost  entirely  superseded, 
and  have  left  but  very  slight  traces  in  the  modem  literary 
language  of  France.  In  the  fifth  century,  various  Germanic 
tribes,  especially  Franks  and  Burgundians,  who  had  long 
harassed  the  country,  invaded  it  in  increased  numbers,  and 
established  themselves  as  conquerors ;  the  name  of  the  former 
tribe  being  perpetuated  in  the  modem  name  of  the  countiy 
itself.  During  the  ninth  century  the  northem  part  of  the 
country  was  perpetually  invaded  by  Danes  or  Northmen,  to 
whom  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  the  duchy  of  Normandy  in 
911.  This  introduced  some  Danish  or  Norse  words,  many 
of  which  are  sea-faring  terms.  After  that  date,  the  principal 
accessions  to  the  language  were,  first,  'learned  words'  intro^ 
duced  from  literary  Latin,  and,  at  a  still  later  date,  firom 
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^^mffitsag  iMii  Gnric  notdi  of  «i  wffridile^  iiMgr 
r  iiiiiiiiii^  as  bi  EDfjUb,mie  vt^odesiBg&aiodi^m 
«l1he  iMBie  of  die  Crmdea^  a  certam  nwaoim  of  Od/umi 
ivoids;  aad  lastly,  in  die  modem  pedod^  after  1500,  noada 
'  ifilDodiiced  from  Italian,  from  Spaindi,  and  even,  cUefij  la 
die  present  oentniy,  from  EngUah.  It  has  also  aooeptodi 
lOse  Ei^lish,  several  words  of  Low  Germim  origin,  and  % 
mmdiear  of  exotic  words  fiom  many  hngnages. 

I U7*  It  is  worth  observing  that  numerous  paraUdknis 
Inqr  be  drawn  (involving,  however,  certain  differences)  be^ 
tween  the  histories  of  the  English  and  French  languages* 

In  bodi  countries  die  original  inhabitants  were  Cddc;  jet 
tte  Cdtic  element,  in  both,  is  quite  insigni&ant 

Just  as,  in  England,  the  Celtic  element^  was  almost  com* 
ftaeljp  overpowered  by  die  English,  which  forms  die  real 
basis  of  the  language,  so,  in  France,  the  same  element  bad 
wMelj  disaiq;)eared  before  die  popular  Latin,  wMdi  fianns 
die  real  bans  of  the  French  language*.  In  spite  o£  all 
iddidons  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  die  Eagiisb 
llBigui^  remains  English,  and  die  French  nemains  L«da, 
m  wtfflxdB  grammatical  construction.  In  England  the  i^ 
SMioDS  of  the  Danes  broi^ht  in  nany  Norse  words;  Fraaos 
also  had  its  Norman  invaders,  but  they  afaaost  al  oaot 
adapted  the  language  of  die  invaded  coimtiy,  so  that  the 
Bme  element  in  French  is  iiKO^siderable.  Next,  in  England, 
tibs  Nonaan  conquest  brought  m  the  French  dement,  which 
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Ml  suiit  bo  homt  in  mind  tliat,  in  tiw  fifUi  oentuy,  tiw  Cdtie 
italMnt  in  England  was  abeady  limited ;  for  the  more  educated  pait 
clidis  popolation  donbdeia  spoke  Latin,  as  in  Fianoe.  This  fiict  helps 
til  ateoiftibr  dK  sUc^tness  of  the  Celtic  element  in  Engifish. 

>«  BatH  k  ptobabls  that  the  peooUar  Cdtic  pnnmidatioa  of  Lalfai 
Is,  dM  ml  caasa  of  the  differeaoe  of  Frendi  fiom  all  other  Ronaaoe 
%mf^ui§Bei  in  many  of  its  modes  of  development  Thns  the  disappear- 
mmMlUm  ihkU  ptan$m^  aa  compaitd  widi  O.  F.  p§dr§^  pert^  F.  />/», 
lii|p#idbipi  he  espkOacd  hj  mnembefiBg  that  the  Cdta  aspimM 
J||^tM/aH  asd  tibe  aqpirated  if  (la)  ii  ooie  1^ 
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was,  to  nsy  of  veiy  great  importance.  In  Fianofrtbe  IfniBiit^ 
conquest  farougfat  in  the  German  dement,  bnt  not  to  audi  M 
important  extent  Both  languages  have  been  conad^abl^ 
recruited  by  the  introduction  of '  learned  words '  from  literarf 
Latin,  and  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  or  learned  words  in  Latin 
spellings ;  and,  especially  after  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
from  Greek  more  directly.  Both  have  been  further  increased 
by  loans  from  Oriental  languages,  from  Italian  and  Spanish, 
and  from  various  languages  of  an  entirely  foreign  character. 
In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  words  have  reached 
us  from  France,  and  in  a  French  dress. 

§  188.  It  thus  appears  that  the  chief  basis  of  French  is  the 
popular  Latin;  not  the  classical  Latin  of  the  great  andent 
poets  and  orators,  but  the  common  Latin  of  every-day  life^ 
the  speech  brought  in  by  the  soldiers,  and  used  in  the 
markets.  This  was,  at  the  first,  an  unwritten  language,  and 
it  had  some  peculiar  words  of  its  own  of  an  unexpected 
character.  Thus,  to  take  some  examples  from  Brachet'f 
Historical  French  Grammar,  the  popular  word  for  'horse' 
was  not  equus^  but  cadalhts,  whence  was  derived,  not  oidy 
the  F.  cheva/,  but  the  ltd.  and  Port,  cavalio.  Span,  cabalh^ 
Prov.  cavaly  and  even  the  Welsh  ceJ^L  A  'battle'  was 
not  pugnUf  but  battalia^  whence  F.  batailUy  the  origin  of 
E.  haUle.  '  To  beat '  was  not  uerberare,  but  baiuere,  whence 
a  vulgar  form  *baitere,  the  origind  of  O.  F.  batre^  and  of  E# 
iaUir.  '  To  help '  was,  in  popular  speech,  not  tuuare\  but 
admtart  or  aitUare^  whence  F.  aider y  the  origin  of  £.  aid. 
•  To  turn '  was  not  usudly  turttre  or  utrti^  but  tornare^  whence 
O.  F.  tomiTy  the  origin  of  £.  turn.  So  also  the  £.  bea$^^ 
borrowed  from  F.  beauy  O.  F.  bel^  is  derived  from  Lat.  beOm^ 
not  from/brmosus.  Moreover,  the  popular  Latin  had  many 
peculiarities  of  form  and  grammar.    The  F.  verb  doubler,  to 

^  Such  is  the  ipelling  common  in  MSS.,  which  the  editors  of  chunkd 
works  usually  torn  into  ftisvifv,  or  eren  juvan.  The  Lat  i  wis  not  a 
j\  neither  wis  the  consonantal  m  a  v.  .  : 
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ex:,  rat^rem; 
llie  popdar  Latin  rasare,  fnm  the  pp.  rastii  tii  iSA 
dJBisicttl  verb  ra<2rr^.  Almost  at  ieveiy  torn  we  meet  iHth 
iOme  Yftriation  from  the  classical  Latin  of  the  scfaoobj 
Hsdf  imless  this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  is  imposdbfe  to 
lIBow  the  phonetic  changes  throogh  which  French  formi 
1mm  been  developed.  Over  and  above  this,  wl»  inia;t 
ffertber  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Middle  English  ibnn% 
%^)g  doived  from  Anglo-French  or  varions  Old  FrdK^ 
feniis,  preserve  many  pecnliarities  which  in  modem 
IMsch  h4ve  disappeared.  Thus  E.  ieasi,  M^  E.  fer/f,  jpre- 
ieries  the  x  of  the  A.  F.  ietk  (Lat  ^Ud),  which  is  only 
tilnesented  bjr  a  circmnflex  in  ^e  F.  Me,  In  many  cases 
ilte^isod.  E.  word  is  older  in  form  than  the  corresponifi^g 
IML  F.  word  by  many  centuries. 

fUM.  It  thus  becomes  plain  that  some  idea  of  the  ntfUir^ 
df  Ae  popohr  Latin  nMch  forms  the  baiSs  of  French  is  ^ 
ttRieh  importance ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  famous  Dictbuary, 
Igi^  Ducange,  of  Medieval  Latin',  is  often  of  more  assistance 
iim  the  excellent  Dictionaiy  of  classical  Latm  by  Leiris 
ttid  Short*.  A  general  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
vidgar  Latin  of  Gaul  in  olden  thnes  is  givai  in  Schwan's 
tfMmmaiik  des  Al^ra$Msischini  Ldpsig,  t888.  It  b 
tepossibie  to  enter  here  into  partfcidars;  I  must  beg 
isKve  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  Ux  a  detailed 
JUif&Cfmx  of  the  vowels  and  consonants.    I  give,  however, 

*  |lbt  q^nite  the  ssioe  fiyna  as  mod.  F.  rasM',  whidi  answers  to  Lat. 

'•^1Qm»  latest  veptint,  edited  by  L.  Favre,  Puris,  1884-7,  in  ten  handy 
^f|«flS|>  ViitaMS,  is  the  most  ccoivenient    The  sii^e-Tolqme  q)itom^ 
||i,|fsigse  d'Azni^  Pkris,  1866,  is  often  nsefol,  hot  cannot  always  be 
^''^  '  Ifmi,  as  it  onto  the  quotations, 
Wvummy  ttilt  XKedonaiy  often  admits  some  nsefnl  non-chwtfeil 
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sevsril  of  Ihs  remits  bebw,  and  I  haive  bonoved  a  genii 
many  of  his  useful' examples.  Another  account,  in  EB^isht 
idU  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Brachet's  Etymological 
French  Dictionaiy,  Third  Edition,  i88a ;  but  the  informalkHl 
is  not  all  of  the  latest  character.  Still  less  valuable  is  tii^ 
Inteoduction  to  Old  French,  by  F.  F.  Roget,  1887;  a 
book  which  'contains  no  independent  research,  and  Ktde 
scientific  method ; '  but  it  gives  some  useful  hints,  especially 
in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  sketch  of  Old  French  Grammar. 
There  is  an  excellent  and  scientific  summary,  in  French, 
of  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  France  (or 
Central  French),  which  is  now  the  literary  language  of  Francet 
in  the  first,  forty-two  pages  of  Za  Langue  ei  la  LiiUraittrt 
Franfaists^  by  K.  Bartsch  and  A.  Homing;  Paris,  1887^ 
From  this  work  I  extract  the  more  important  remarks  on  die 
general  laws  which  govern  the  development  of  Central 
French;  for  which  see  §  141  below.  Before  domg.tfai% 
it  will  be  useful  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  various 
languages  and  dialects  of  Romance  origin. 

%  140.  Schwan  eniunerates  eight  languages  of  Latin 
or%in.  These  are :  Italian,  Sardinian  (which  Diez  includes 
in  Italian),  Roumanian  or  Wallachian,  and  Rhseto-rcmianic 
OT  the  Roumansch  of  the  canton  Grisons  in  Switzerland,  on 
the  South-East ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  to  the  South- West ; 
and  French  and  Proven9al,  to  the  North- West  As  legands 
France,  the  country  was  divided,  nearly  equally,  into  two 
well-marked  sets  of  dialects.  Those  in  the  south  were  said 
to  belong  to  the  Langue  d*Oc,  and  those  in  the  north  to  tbie 
Langue  d'Orl ;  because  the  southerners  used  oc  (Lat  hoc)  ti> 
mean  'yes,'  where  the  northerners  used  the  word  (fil  (mod« 
F.  mi^  from  Lat  hoc  illic^  meaning  '  that  is  so ')  to  agnify  Ae 
same  thing.  In  the  south,  the  literary  language  took  the  fom 
known  as  Provenfal,  at  one  time  an  important  language,  and 
famous  for  its  troubadours,  but  now  sunk  .into  a  patois  Ifte 
therest   Other  southern  dialects  were  the  Gascon,  the  Libbo^ 
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tbt  Fkard,  the  WaBeonS  iie 
JM^mmim,  BnrgoiKSaa,  Pmtevm,  or  the  dialect  of  Poilm^ 
miAK^  of  the  kk  of  France.  The  last  it  that-wUch  I  hmm 
atpive  called  Central  French,  and  wUdi  faaa  beeoBEie  Iba 
Ulefaqr  language.  The  Ang^French,  as  has  been  ocpiamed 
iinadf,  mas  a  ^ledal  development,  in  England,  of  iript  nap 
oiee  identical  wiA  the  Norman.  Hext  to  At  Normant  «n 
ittmesting  ^adect,  to  ns,  is  the  Picaid,  spoken  in  Fkas^, 
1iii.ftOfiiice  in  irfaich  are  situate  Cressf,  BcMogne,  and 
fiUaii^  and  also  (according  to  Dies)  in  Aztdsy  in  which  is 
Agincoiat.  Part  of  Picardy  was  long  held  bf  the 
and  imports  mostly  came  by  way  of  Calais;  wi& 
. Ih^iente  that  Picard  has  influenced  the  forms  of  some  of 
Ina^SrSttch  words.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  one wo«d» 
mrtiM  doe  to  the  Picard  carter  \  for  whidi  Central  F.  has 
dkvgicr ;  md  it  is  a  general  role  (see  Brachet,  Hist  Gtant 
]pni)that  die  Lat  ro-,  whence  comes  die  Central  X  ril»^ 
PMains  onchanged,  i.  e.  as  ra-,  in  Picard.  Onr  word  amt,  for 
fmiBDisitf  as  in  packmg-case^  is  firom  the  Picard  fcmn  Aoar, 
t#  ton  F.  cAdtie,  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  shtiae/;  it 
ipr^iOfloiis  tluit  the  earliest  examjdes  of  M.  E.  cote  have  the 
ieaieiof 'shrine,' or 'reliquary/ as  in  FrendL  It  isthos»too^% 
All  we  moat  explain  the  diflScult  word  €aicA,  M.  £•  caccAm^ 
t^kk  is  dmved  from  the  Picard  form  cockier  a  cocker^  A€ 
»qp<iakpfc  of  O.  F.  cAacur,  mod.  F.  jcAeuser;  die  A«F.  fium 
■mm'-  dkicer  (P.  de .  Thaun,  Bestiary,  46),  whence  mod.  E. 
€fiM«^'    iiettoe  ccUcA  and  cAatetxt^  after  all,  merely  doublets. 
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.  ^  flmAjn  fai  nuEli  of  Bdciam.  m  in  the  proyinces  of  JSalnanlt.  Ninuil'. 
t4(j|P»Soi^  Bobiiit^  and  Weftem  Lozemborg. 
^  lii)Mlnt»  We/L  Chaun.  p.  ai.  givot  the  ncsxd  fttm  as  Mvyiiiri  bat 

^ifiHKhe  iMsr  IdiM ;  I  have  aheady  given  a  lefrranoe  for  It   9ss 
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See  litti^  8.  V.  Mofi;^.  The  ezpUiuUkm  of  tbe  pt  t  eiMii0l0: 
pp.  roi^A/y  is,  that  the  pt  t  and  pp.  were  fomied  bf  hlam 
association  with  M.  K  laccAiH,  which  had  much  the  sidie 
sense,  and  had  the  pt  t.  kmghUy  and  the  pp.  laughL  /Aaft 
die  end  of  the  matter  was  that  catch  entirely  superseddd 
lakh  in  its  verbal  function,  so  that  lakh  only  survives^ 
a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  a  '  catch'  on  a  door.  Perfa^Mi 
it  is  worth  while  to  add,  by  way  of  warning,  that  the  F# 
campagm  (whence  "E.  campaign),  w2A  not  taken  in,  as  Bradiet 
says,  from  the  Picard  dialect,  but  rather  borrowed  firoln  the 
Ital4  campagna,  a  field.  It  was,  to  use  Brachet's  own  tur 
pression  (se^  £tym.  Diet.  p.  zxi)  one  of  the  '  Italian  wordB» 
brought  in  by  the  Italian  wars'  in  the  axteenth  century.  Im 
the  same  way  the  F.  canceller,  whence  our  verb  to  cancel^  was 
not  from  Picard,  but  was  a  mere  'learned word,'  adapted 
from  the  Law-Latin  canceUare ;  and  the  F.  carte,  which  ire 
have  turned  into  card,  by  voicing  the  /  to  £/,  was  boirowed 
fix>m  Ital.  carta ;  for  playing-cards  were  already  in  use^  ia 
Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  examples 
may  further  serve  to  show  what  care  is  necessary  in  tradng 
the  history  of  words,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
transferred  from  one  language  to  another. 

§  14L  I  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  ^ 

chief  general  laws  that  regulate  the  development  of  C^dtnd 

^French  sounds;  which  I  copy,  almost  entirely  and  with  irery 

slight  alteration,  from  Homing's  introduction  to  Bartsdili 

work;  see§  139. 

Definitions  and  symbols.  A  vowel  is  calledy9vir  (I0rf) 
when  it  ends  a  word  or  is  followed  by  another  vowel,  or  bf  % 
single  consonant  and  a  vowel,  or  by  one  of  the  groups /r^ir^ 
tr,  dr,  and  a  vowel;  as  the  accented  vowels  in  M,  amir€^ 
pdtrem,  h^{o)rem,  h^d{e)ram  \    A  vowel  is  called  enclosed  {tn^ 

^  Schwan  adds  that  the  vowel  it  free  in  monotyllablea,  as  ia  or, 
tru,  mil,fel\  which  became,  in  O.  F.  euer^  trett,  mitl,fi$L  i^Mttllr 
that  Ufrem,  Mtram,  axe  the  true  *  folk-Latin '  forms ;  see  note 
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Moaaiit  wbidi  fclUows  the  last  wwd  (siqypoiidr  to 
died)  in  a^  irord,  is  never  eoanled  as  caamag  % 
t  enclosed.  Thus  in  the  lat/&(ty^  ifdl{ey,  wbkA 
l^edlQfr  in  O.  F.Jlerf,  vaU,  the  /and  J  are  not  enclosed .  * 
^V".  ^^^  qrllables  are  ^x>se  which  end  with  a  fiee  vowd^^  ai 
W^fWkMTi,  pa-hrem ;  closed  syllables  are  sach  as  end  &i-  a 
teiSOiNulty  as  at-irum,  cam-fnt. 
-  An  apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  the  loss  cS  a  vowel;  al 

,  ^v  J^  asteriA  is  prefixed  to  hypothetical  forms  of  Low  Latfai 

iwda {^nwUgairi).    £z,  *hatierii  for  iahtere ;  see  p.  184; 

The  symbol j^  {^G.j  mjoAr,  E.y  inyau)  is  used  to  denote 

j|i».  ooosonantal  u    The  symbols  ^  /,  are  used  to  denote, 

ly,  the  open  0  in  mardn  and  the  open  e  in  ieL  Tte 


r.^>.  igidbols  ^,  f,  are  used  to  denote,  respectively,  the  dose  ^.lii 
1^  ;.  _JfuKtw  and  the  dose  #  in  cU  (variant  of  clff,  a  key ;  'sciS 
.;|a!^  :|iHW^  (bdier  symbols  are  (b,  h)  for  the  open,  and  {6^^ 
^^^'HipMhe  dose  sounds.) 

i^^  ^VvfMft  Tovrdfl.  (i)  The  Latin  tonic  accent  and  the  ae^ 
^T€^   lil^  remain  in  French:  amdre>am& ; /Bttu>/^i 

>»$ifcisl  French  nouns  are  derived,  as  iswdt  known,  fifom,  the 

;^j||iil^df  the  La&  accusative^;  thusrauw  isfrommMMs, 

ijiftirr  from  cai^im.   The  most  important  exceptions  to  tiie 

Jlirfiof  the  persistence  of  the  accent  are  the  following, 

:-V  KM  CSassical  Latm  accented  tfie  following  words >  as 


UMAsdi  via*  cMOra,  Mtgrum,  pd^tra;   but  folk-Latin^ 


^  fc  dio  ia  Bslfaui,  Spaddi,  etc.;  c£  ltd.  mUimim,  Sp.  imkmw. 
>y||||.ipp|^i|wii^^  dl  from  Ltt  aoc.  fM^iMiMf. 

has  *le  latin  ydgdie'  i  Sdiwan  hi  *  Vdkilatcin.'    Ip0»* 

^l^^^jirt^ '  m  a  snost  oQaveaiant  nibititate  for  <  Low-Latin.'    It 

4gi#Nl%  tils lymbd.ff-L.,*  or.'fL.,'  or  «F.  L.'    I  emplof 

;df.dMM^ .  . 


'.'f'^ 


v*r- 


•^;^i 

-•«"^i! 
.J?^ 


•■V^ 


.4   Tk; 


'-»«•; 


•■  ni; 


fV*>, 


A 


W^ 


>.,-^.U: 


rsp** 


u 


mjsmr  wmm  wmt  jumm 


■^  -^l^V 


paup&re. 

(i)  i,  r/and  «,  when  in  an  antepenultimate  9fMMfUA 
preocding  a  short  vowel,  cannot  receive  an  accent  in  Ibh^ 
Z4itin.  Where  Latin  has  cafir/olus,  hueMohUy  /iUtm 
parieUm^  haiHUrt^  French  has  cheormU  from  capreSium^fiBmi 
from  fili&Utm,  parei  (in  the  Romance  of  Tristan)  fitom 
panfikm^  and  IxUire  from  halt  ere.  The  e  and  i  were  changed 
into  J/  (caprydlum^  filySluni) ;  the  i  and  u  of  parukm  and 
haUutn  disappeared. 

(r)  Folk-Latin,  unlike  classical  Latin,  accented  aMiti«nm#^» 
ewMoinmi^  m^rdere,  tdrquere^  fldcen^  tdcere  as  here  mariced ; 
this  explains  the  F.  forms  amhrent^  dumthrefU^  marire^  i^dra^ 
piatriy  taift. 

2*  Enclosed  tonic  [accented]  vowek  are  treated  differeniiif 
from  free  tonic  voweb  in  diis  respect,  that  they  are  not  ab^ 
ject  to  diphthongisation,  at  least  in  most  of  the  RoraaiM^ 
dialects.  But  ^iclosure  modifies  neither  their  nature 
their  quality.  The  open  o  of  mordirt  does  not  become 
0  because  it  occurs  before  rd^  nor  does  the  close  o  of  hnimn* 
become  open  before  m.  That  is  to  say,  the  theoij  wUdi 
makes  vowels  Mong  by  position'  does  not  apply.  The  inA 
which  proves  that  such  enclosure  does  not  alter  the  qwditjf 
of  tonic  vowels  is,  that  in  certain  dialects  /  and  g  beotfUie 
dqphthongs,  even  when  enclosed.  Certain  Lorraine  dinhftl 
have  >{/,  iron,  from  /irrum\  herre^  earth,  from  km^\ 
maudde^  to  bite,  from  mcrden ;  and  Um6de^  to  twist,  from  *r^ 
qnert.  This  diphthongisation  of  enclosed  open  o  and  #  bi 
certain  dialects  is  one  of  the  proofs  which  assists  scienee  ii 
establishing  the  nature  of  these  vowels. 

^  CI  Ital.  i$Uero ;  Sp.  emtero ;  E.  tntire  (from  French). 

'  Littv6  giYCfl  palpetra  as  a  Tariant  of  palpebra,  bnt  adduces  Hi^ 
aathority ;  cf.  Dies,  Etym,  Worterb,^  4th  ed.,  p.  726 ;  5th  ed.,  p.  73II. , 

*  Whilst  it  is  best  to  spell  amaueruni  with  the  ooDsoDantal  m  (i^HI 
Lttin,  it  is  also  well  to  write  amaverunt  in  folk-Latin,  whidi  dui^jpi: 


'» 


iT'j 


•y^- 


;'A^ 


-K- 


the  old  u  into  v. 


^j 


N«l 


JijIftonAttea  i  and  I  vnder  one  aouii^  vh.  dose  f;.«ad  f 
ilMi  tf  wder  one  soundy  m.  close  «;  whflst  I  and.  ^  kalMt 
liiOPe  open  #  and  open  #  ^ 

'^,v4*  Pq!lNly>ilga  are  diitinguisbed  zs/Edling  d^tbongs  nd 
flJHMif  cKphllKHigs.  K/aUing  {decreanng)  diphthong  m  mm 
ii^  ifMcb  aii  accented  vowel  ia  SoUowed  bj  an  adventkkMa 
y^md  (i  or  n),  as  in  /dirt  (&oere),  pUut  (placel),  tiiiySr 
Ipiibpre).  Jiirfv  and  /Afii/  assonate  (ie.  correqpcmd  M 
iMrel-soimd)  with  words  having  pure  Uy  which  proves  thai 
fill  i  was  originally  a  sound  apart  from  the  a.  A  rmi^ 
^ft^nmng)  diphthong  is  composed  of  an  accented  vowd 
pf^iiedhy  9Ji  adventitious  vowel;  as  in/f^(pedem);  Mna 
lliona)  in  ^  first  line  of  the  Cantilfene  ds  Ssinte  Ealaliew. 
:^,$^  FwK^  does  not  admit  of  triphthongs*  Tbej  are  i^ 
di^  to  diph&ongs  bjr  eliminating  the  medial  vowel^  ewstt 
If  it  origmally  had  the  tome  accent;  thna  mmi  (noclens) 
^fiSfittfitmni  I  cmre  (cersm)  became  an ;  giaii  ^aceo)  beQsnie 
|rira.#ai^  (fectom)  became  ii^ 

If.  Non-accented  or  atonic  vowebdisappear  in  certain  cmbsl 
T  *4^  Tim  last  vowel  of  a  Latin  word  regidasiy  di«afys«i% 
i^ieqpl  in  the  case  of  a;  cf.  riSs/*(clattem);  O.  F.  mm  (amo); 
4t  Idietom) ;  amu  ^unat).  But  there  are  three  sets  of  ezcc^ 
#008.  The  first  conq»ises  only  a  few  dissjrUabks  in  which 
iia.atonk  u  (or  o)  remains,  when  preceded  by  a  vowel;  as 
in  swiwsi  (niienoe  smmw,  mimy  m&n  %  dnu  (iribenoe  dmsydmu\ 
imi  (whence  O.  F.  dmsy  deus).  The  second  comprises  such 
^SpgriOWUes  as  pin  ^-trem),  kivn  (ie-p'rem),  fihrt  (&- 


-rr*«' 


■M 


•r. 


\V 


'-  ».- 


o 


•  f  C^aiBpaie  E|  thort  open  i  and  o  in  sgt,  noi. 

'^^.jfil^  wUh  W  mnm,  gives  mkm,  mim ;  jmmmi,  in  proditle  lie, 


^-v:; 

A 


■m 


■■«.i%i 


r^J?" 


•>?r 


rf  '• 
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^«nr»ny«Ii 


bran);  ^iidiere  the  graiqw /r^ ^ ir  wliii&  da  11^^ 
die  former  y>Y«  syllable  require  the  support  of  A^wmSt^ 
The  third  set  it  is  more  diflkult  to  define;  it  comprises ^Irf^ 
syllables  such  as  O.  F.pulcf  (pulicem,  F,puce\  osneSfMikii 
(asinos,  Fr  dues),  herse  (*^rpicem,  for  tdrpicem).  The  diffiddlf 
is  to  say  why  the  groups  /r,  jn,  r j  have  a  supporting  i,  ^iditt 
fhaU  (calidum,  F*  chaud),  vert  (uiridem)  have  none.  It  te 
probably  because  the  f  of  caUdum  and  mridem  disappeared 
by  syncope,  very  early ;  so  that  caldum,  virdem  naturally  lost 
the  atonic  vowel,  like  all  dissyllables  not  included  in  tile 
second  set  In  pulicem^  asinum^  on  the  contrary,  the  syncope 
of  i  took  place  much  later,  so  that  the  law  which  reguhled 
the  loss  of  atonic  vowels  in  dissyllables  did  not  aj^ly,  atid 
the  groups  /r,  sn^  rs  required  the  support  of  the  final  e.  The 
words  rage  (rabiem),  rimge  (rubeum),  O.  F.  eage  (aetaticuaii 
F.  dge,  £.  age\  have  a  final  f  ,  because  the  palatal  g  (like  d^ 
could  not  be  final  in  French  ^ 

(b)  The  penultimate  vowel  of  every  word  that  is  accented 
on  the  antepenultimate  disappears;  thus  cUmtUum  gives 
cambte ;  cogilo  giVes  cmt  (later  cuide) ;  culnluM  gives  catAt 
as  if  from  cunilum^  co^to^  cuVtum. 

(r)  In  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables,  the  vowel  pl^- 
ceding  the  tonic  syllable  disappears,  whether  it  be  short  et 
long:  thus  O.  F.  maimiie^<*mamimaiam\  mangier  (now 
manger) KmandOcare;  vergi^ru<verecundiam\  ctfrvie<Cor^ 
rifga/am;  boni/<bomtaiem]  bamage<*bar(maiicumi  ezc^ 
when  the  vowel  is  preserved  by  help  of  a  group  of  con^. 
sonants,  as  in  O.  F.  sospeganKsuspecttonem  (whence  alsd 
A.  F.  suspectun,  £.  suspicion).  A  is  the  only  vowel  wlddl 
resists  such  disappearance,  though  it  constantly  becomes  1^ 


.  ^ 


^  And  so,  in  English,  to  this  day,  we  must  not  write/ Car  Uie 
y-toond ;  we  keep  the  symbol  ge  (or  t^)  in  Jtt4g9, 0ge,  rag^  thoagh  ttlg 
#  is  no  longer  sounded. 

*  Henoe  M.E.  meinee  (for  meisme),  a  household;  piescvfcd  hi 
£.  «dj.  menial. 


t 


f;n 


■  Vf-j. 


^;  mar^iwU^  (F.  j0ar«Aafl4<**<rNMM  |#  :^^^ 

4i^Jf.^«^  imrrAM/y  E.  m^^Ap/);   0«  F.  J«nmWf 

i@lt  £«  pm-e^m^Utf  as  in  Chauo&'y  SquL  Ta.  ^69^  pwanJUff 
*  ^fUjWieBtfii  * ;  from  Lat  pt^an). 

ijt)  The  atonic  Towei  in  the  firsi  qrllaUe  <^  &  woni 
spBOtas;  9BVBk  mahirum  >  nuur  y  sMtntm  >  um^.l  eajkalkm 
pjfkmoL  The  mod  F,  fonns  m^,  ii^  lemlt  fincmi  a  hlir 
fPtiiactiqo.  In  O.F.,  we  find  reuser^  with  hiatnsi  fma 
|#t,  r^ctmrt ;  this  )kcame  mod.  F.  rKr^r,  whence  £.  tm^ 
awrhalsl^    See  noicr  in  Littr^. 

f.  A  hiatus  occarring  in  an  original  Latin  word  usoaUj 
4ilf4^pepa  in  French*  In  htscmwkm^  cq^eolum,  the  1  and 
f  WCK  changed  into  a  consonantal  j/,  giving  kiscmyobmi  cth 
juggabm  (F.  rassignol^  chevreml).  In  MMmtarif,  iMnwr$^ 
die  I  combines  widi  the  preceding  consonant  so  as  to  foam 
t'palstal  gi  hence  F.  sanger^  air^ger.  In  fukhm^  whidi 
lieeaoie  ^  (£.  r^),  and  in  pariekm^  which  became  >sfi«^ 
w^pa$tm^  the  1  has  disappeared.  In  baUmri^  which  b^:anier 
liMrsr  (E.  Ao/il^),  the  «  has  disappeared;  in  lammmmt 
ifti^  became  Jmimer^  it  is  dianged  to  v.  The  hiaftqi 
Ifpans  in  dtim^  F.  dS^;  and  in  suavem^  CkF.soffi  U 
fUM^inp^  akOy  in  a  hige  number  of  worcb  of  'teamed' 
origb,  sndi  as  nafum,  vision^  Junm^  ghrimx^  thMoL 
[Pofy^iMw,  a  'popular'  form  occurs  in  A.  'B.fsuun^  Stolid' 
9^llie's>i!inmf  abundant  Hence  also  arise  several  doublets!, 
swill  Sp  im^ium,  Umsm,  Ac.] 

/%. T|ip  loQowing  is  the  order  of  vowds  in  the  vocal  scale: 
/       f       f       a       g       ^       u. 
TMl  fdiows  tiiat  a  could  not  pass  into  f  without  passing 
tfin^gh/,  nor  into  9  without  passing  through  g. 

{  M8.  CkmaonaatB.  9.  Consonants  are  divided  into 
dMIjmnt  groiqwy  named  after  the  oigans  which  help  to 
articQbUe  them.  The  palatab  are  c^g^  q\  the  dentals, /,  i( 
^lilr/t  ^^  h  ^  labials,/,  b^/t  9,  si ;  the  nasals,  sv,  n.    U 
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18  espedaUj  neoessaiy  to  note  the  diffeieiicei  in  ttie'4tf 
three  groiipSy  between  the  surd  or  voiceless  ccMiaontnls^  r^- 
/,  ch^  hprft  fti^d  the  sonant  or  voiced  consonants,^,  d^/,  s, 
3,  9.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  346 ;  the  F.  rii  is  now  our  sh^  and  die 
F.y  is  now  our  (zh),  though  they  once  had  the  same  soimds 
as  with  us.] 

10.  Initial  consonants  undergo  no  change,  as  in  flhi 
(patrem),  toit  (tectum);  or,  if  modified,  they  still  remain 
voiceless,  or  voiced,  as  at  first.  Hence  we  have  chmi 
(caballum),  jtnt  (gaudia).    A  solitary  exception  is  seen  in 

fm  (vicem),  where  the  voiced  v  has  become  the  voiceless^ 

11.  A  single  medial  consonant,  occurring  between  two 
vowels,  either  disappears,  as  in  mmVy  now  m4r  (matunmi),' 
vwir^  now  vinr  (videre);  or  else  is  voiced,  as  in  cheom 
(ca^llum) ;  or  becomes  a  voiced  fricative  sound,  as  in  cheotd 
(cafollum).    Z,  m,  »,  r  are  not  included  in  this  law. 

I  a.  The  final  (single)  consonant  of  a  word,  as  pronounced 
when  it  stands  alone,  or  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a 
vowel,  is  always  votcekss.  Hence  bcvem  has  become  hiotfi 
cvum  has  become  ceuf;  grandem  became  gra$U  (now  spdt 
grofid).  French,  like  many  other  languages  ^  dislikes  i^ 
voiced  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word.  [The  treatmdot 
of  J  is  exceptional  In  nous  venons,  the  former  s  is  dropped; 
in  nous  avons,  it  is  voiced.] 

13.  In  a  group  of  three  consonants,  the  middle  one  oftm 
disappears,  as  in  O.  F.  suscher,  cf.  souchier  (Ducange, 
iz.  361),  to  suspect,  from  suspicare  (su8(pycare) ;  blasmet] 
F.  hldmer^  £.  Uame^  from  blasphemare  (blas(ph)'mare) ;  O.  F. 
formmi  <  fortmmt  \  O.  F.  osU^  M.  £.  osU^  £.  hosi^  froOi 
hospikm  (ho8(pytem) ;  O.  F.  tsnur^  fix)m  atsHmart  (aes(^^' 
mare).  In  such  groups,  we  must  except  »/r,  ndr^  rdr,mrl 
mbli  and  above  all  sir,  Cf.  O.  F.  nuitantrt  (noctanfr  «b 
noctanter),  by  night;   vendre  (vendere),  whence  £• 


*  Tliii  does  not  apply  to  English.    We  have  turned  F.  €tui»  W^. 
card.    The  F.  words  cah^  cM,  brig,  grog^  are  borrowed  from  Eii|^Mi«  *  >' 


i-_ 


X         . 


* 


r         t 

i|||iQBk)|  amMt  (amt/lare  s  ambulare),  wheiice  £•  omHc 
W*  fiPMpieiidy  arises  from  aa  intercalated  /  between  #  and  r; 
as  in,  O.  F.  ermir€^  F.  crMn  (cres(cyre  s  crescere) ;  O.  F, 
pBSl^it  F.  /o^Urf  (pas(cyre  =  pascere).  Indeed^  ^ilr  is  so 
agieeabk  to  the  F.  language  that  it  is  introduced  into  words 
iAere  it  has  no  etymological  authority;  as  in  O.  F.  ceksire 
faieiestem);  O.  F.  /rix/np  (tristem);  O.  F.  salmistri  (psahn- 
islssn)^  [Hence  the  intrusive  r  in  £.a^AMii>i(Rr(M.E.a^ 
iiinr^  iarriskr  (s  barrtsire\  choritkr  (as  chorisire\  Ac.  See 
j^  Soc.  Trans.  Nov.  7, 1884.] 

'  14.  Double  consonants  are  reduced,  in  pronunciation 
and  often  in  writing,  to  a  single  consonant;  as  in  O.  F. 
lain^t.  liiiri^  whence  £.  ktter^  from  Lat  UUeram;  md^  E. 
hkE^  frpm  Lat  nuUum;  O.  F.  htr^  A.  F.  Umr^  K  icwer^ 
from  Lat  ilKiT^m ;  O.  F.  siifrir^  F.  scuffrir^  £.  n^^  [from 
^m^irin^  for  xi^^Sfrr^]. 

flM.  BzoeptioiuitophoiietielawiB.  15.  Since  {dionetic 
laws  operate  like  physical  ones,  the  same  sounds  ought 
alwqrsy  under  the  same  conditions,  to  go  through  the  same 
dttiifes*  Nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  exceptions;  yet 
ibqr  are  not  due  to  chance,  but  to  secondary  laws  which 
ininfere  to  counteract  the  primary  ones,  and  which  science 
does  not  always  succeed  in  explaining.  Most  of  the  ez- 
€qplions»  however,  can  be  explained  in  ope  of  the  ways 
flrikywipg. 

(a)  In  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  the  principle  of 
Miil^  which  has  modified  the  acticm  of  phonedc  laws. 
IVUsI  i6ri0,  isfof,  dmai  became  in  Old  Frendi,  regularly, 
4Jte^  mma^  aimd  [now  aiW],  it  happened  that  amdmus 
and  amdiu  became,  no  less  regularly,  amons,  amez*  But  it 
waa  aa  obvious  suggestion  that  the  conjugation  should  be 
ataq^ified,  and  made  more  apparently  r^;ular;  hence  amom^ 
ipn  became  ai^Mm^  aimn^  to  suit  the  rest  The  influence  of 
is  fecuBarly  powerful  in  this  matter  of  conjugation; 
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but  ingtnuoen  also  occur  elsewhere.  Thus  the  O.  F.  nii^  fKWi 
whidi  cannot  regnlarlj  be  derived  firom  Lat  iMTy  seems  lo 
have  been  foimed  by  analogy  with  O.  F.  qu^  (quod).  Bottk 
forms  occur  in  the  Cantili^  de  Sainte  Eulalie. 

(b)  We  must  not  forget  that  Ihe  forms  of  woids  are  puAj 
detomined  by  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  sentence* 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Hnguistic  unit  is  not  the  word,  bat 
the  sei^ence.  Thus  we  say  kz  hommes  where  la  precedes  % 
vowel,  but  U{s)  maitons  before  a  consonant  So,  in  O,  F.  we 
find  empristm  for  mpruon^  because  the  en  precedes  a  labial; 
cf.  £.  imprison.  The  pronouns  n6s^  v6i  should  have  becomey 
regularly,  neus^  vetis.  But  they  often  occur  before  words 
with  which  they  are  more  or  less  closely  combined;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  ^  no  longer  had  the  tonic  accent,  so  that  it 
became,  regularly,  ou  instead  of/tu.  Hence  the  forms  uMir, 
VMS  supplanted  the  O.  F.  neus,  veus  (which  represented  tbe 
accented  n^y  v6s)  so  early  and  so  completely,  that  the  latter 
are  not  to  be  found.  Again,  it  is  by  its  very  common 
use  as  a  proclitic  that  we  explain  the  diort  form  of  the  word 
sire  (senior),  whence  £.  sire,  sir,  which  became,  regularity 
sendra,  in  the  Strasbourg  Oaths  of  a.d.  843.  An  atteiopt 
has  been  made  to  account  in  the  same  way  for  the  change  of 
^  to  a  in  the  O.  F.  dans  (dominus).  This  is  the  M.  £.  Am^ 
as  occurring  in  the  phrase  ^  dan  Chaucer.' 

(r)  By  virtue  of  the  law  of  dissimilaHan^  the  language  avoids 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  at  too  close  an  intervaL 
Hence  folk-Latin*  used  the  form  cinqtse  for  quinque,  whence 
F.  cinq  and  the  Tudor  £.  sink.  So  also  F.  has  le  rass^gm$l 
instead  of  le  lossignol^  2sAfaihU  instead  oi  flaible  (flebOeni)* 
The  latter  is  the  same  word  as  the  A.  F.  /Me  and  tfaae 
^/eebU. 

By  virtue  of  the  contrary  principle,  that  of  ossimikMm, 
the  language  sometimes  prefers  a  repetition  of  the  Mme 
sound;  hence  the  O.  F.  cerchier  (circare),  has  become  JP* 
chercher.    The  A.  F.  form  was  sercher,  whence  £.  search. 
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••&L  Mge  uiiinocr  ot  c*  wonp  acw  lonBra  put  ot 
viii^  iCHpfiii^  speech  of  the  peopki  but  were  boiioiWKl, 
l^irttfoitt  timeSy  from  literaiy  Latin.  Sodi  wnds  never 
tMlfarweut  the  same  changes  as  tbe  popohur  w«»fds.  Thus 
lbs  JiM.fadUm^  mUi&nem,  mraatbtm,  -mbich  have  giveir  lise 
tE^T./aeUe^  naUan^  miracie^  would  have  given,  hi  popahnr 
^jMecfa,  such  forms  ^s/aisle^  ftmson,  ndrmL  It  has  even 
hq)pened  that  a  word,  after  first  passing  into  the  hmgoage 
in  a  'popular'  form,  has  done  so  again  in  a  'leanied'  form. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  terms  which  have  been  called 
ioMit,  Thus  m^ifriim  has  produced  both  ^ii/iu^ 
ratkmm  has  produced  both  raison  and  raHm\  facHmtm^ 
h(A/afon  kod/acfion.  [And  such  doublets  have  sometimes 
passed  into  English  also;  we  also  have  both  r«af0»  and  ra/ir<Mi, 
faddm  zxAfacHon^  Lastly,  some  phonetic  laws  are  moce 
powerful  than  others,  and  make  their  operation  felt  for  a 
longor  time.  Hence,  in  the  words  ishddt  (F.  ^ud^  fixnn 
4tettKSi,  and  ehariti  (whence  £.  charify)  from  carHaiem^ 
iim  s  and  c  were  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  popular 
febnation,  whilst  the  rest  of  these  words  was  treated  as  if 
iSkj  were  of  learned  origin,  which  was  the  fiict  Cf.  F. 
illeiil^  also  from  carikUemj  as  exhibiting  the  popular  form. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  derivation  from  Lat 
McusaiiDis  appear  in  a  small  number  of  words  which  preserve 
^ik  Lat  nammaiwe.  Amongst  these  are  F.  Charks^  from  L. 
Cwrobui  F.yfZr,  A.F, Jlz,  "E^fitz^  from  'L.fiUusi  /Irx,  as  in 
jkmr'-di'Usy  bom  F.  L.  liHus,  for  L.  Uliitm ;  Ac 

Othdr  noticeable  points  are :  the  use  of  neuters  plural  as 
feminines  singular,  the  use  of  inceptive  verbs,  the  derivation 
of  £.  veibs  irom  the  present  tense  indicative,  ftc,  Ac. 

{ 146.  For  a  careful  and  detailed  account  of  the  vowels 
ttd  consonants,  I  must  refer  the  reader,  to  Homing^s  own 
ivodt ;  or  he  may  dbnsult  the  Preface  to  Brachefs  Etymp- 
logical  Dktionary,  in  the  third  edition  (i88a).     I  add. 
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however,  a  few  notes  upon  some  of  the  points  of  most 
importance. 

In  the  folk-Latin  from  which  Central  French  is  derived^ 
the  vowels  actually  in  use  were  fewer  than  in  the  dasrical 
Latin.  Thus  the  Latin  long  and  short  a  (d,  S)  were  treated 
alike ;  and  the  Latin  short  e  and  the  diphthong  ^  were  bodi 
pronounced  alike,  viz.  as  an  open  e.  The  correspond^ices 
of  the  vowels  of  Latin  with  those  of  folk-Latin  are  shown  by 
the  following  table : 

'  Loan 
FOM-Zaiin 

It  is  from  the  vowels  in  the  lower  line  that  we  really  have 
to  start  when  we  investigate  the  vowel-changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Central  French. 

The  symbol  •,  used  by  Schwan  to  represent  the  F.  L. 
sound  of  the  Lat.  au^  denotes  a  kind  of  open  0.  That  it  did 
not  precisely  agree  with  the  sound  of  9,  appears  from  the 
&ct  that  it  was  not  developed  in  quite  the  same  way.  This 
best  appears  by  considering  a  few  examples.  Thus,  from 
the  Lat.  natmm  we  have  O.  F.  nue/l  F.  neu/';  and  from  the 
Lat  cor  we  have  O.  F.  cuer,  F.  cceur.  On  the  other  hand» 
bom  the  Lat  causam  we  have  F.  chose,  and  from  the  Lat 
aurum  we  have  F.  or, 

I  here  exhibit  a  Table  showing  the  principal  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Latin  vowel-sounds,  and  giving 
their  usual  equivalents  in  mode,m  French.  It  is  only  a 
general  guide,  but  is  better  than  none.  It  explains  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  the  modem  F.  forms,  but  does  not 
pretend  to  solve  the  many  difficulties  of  modem  F.  philology. 
The  use  of  this  Table  is  frilly  illustrated  hj  the  select 
examples  given  on  pp.  200-204 1  where  each  of  the 
zontal  lines  is  discussed  separately. 
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As  has  been  already  said,  the  voweb  with  dots  beloir  tiilif ; 
are  close^  and  those  with  hooks  bdow  them  are  open.  Vowdl 
and  diphthongs  within  marks  of  parenthesis  are  O.  F.;  dr 
(in  the  case  of  nasal  e  only)  refer  to  the  pronunciation. 

The  phrase  <  with  J/'  means  that  there  is  often  a  develq^ 
ment  (wider  certain  circumstances)  of  a  parasitic  or  epenlhaft: 
jr-sound,  due  to  palatalisation,  which  always  becomes  I'and 
helps  to  form  a  diphthong.  The  development  of  this  j^  Is 
extremely  common,  and  is  not  always  easy  to  explain.  & 
frequently  arises  after  the  sound  of  h ;  and  even  befort  it 
Thus  L.  earum  became  *fyer  (O.  F.  hter\  *ky*er,  ^tsfafer, 
O.  F.  chkr  (with  ch  as  in  £.);  F.  chtr :  the  change  from  a 
to  €  being  regular.    L.  placet  became  O.  F.  plaist^  F.  plUdi. 

Bzamples.  In  the  following  examples,  the  numben 
refer  to  the  lines  and  columns  in  the  above  table.  F.L.  ae 
Folk-Latin,    (i)  means  line  i ;  i.  means  column  i.  , 

(i)  L.  liyil;  F.L,a.  Free.  x.L.rZ(znMfi,A.F.r^,E.dSiitr; 
L,paremy  equal,  A.  F.per,  'E.peer,  a.  L.  vanum^  A.  F.fmi^ 
£.  vain.  3.  L.  capul,  A.  F.  cMef,  £.  chief,  F.  cAc/l  4,  L. 
paganwn,  O.  F.  *paiien>'F.poi!ien\  we  find  A.  Y.pamime  for 
L.  pagamsMumy  heathen  country;  whence  £.  paymm^  by  a 
transference  of  sense.  L.  decanum,  O.  F.  *deiim>iek^ 
A.  F.  dilSn,  din,  £.  dian^.  5.  L.  iacet,  O.  F.  *gt\a)ist>gi$ii 
whence  E.  gist,  i.e.  *  where  it  lies ' ;  F.  g(i\ 

EnoloaedL  6.  L.  vallem,  A.  F.  vol,  £.  vale.  lu.pasnm^ 
A.  F.  pas,  £.  pace,  sb.  L.  rabiem>*ra!i^em,  A.  F.  ra^M^  %• 
rage]  L.  lagueum>*lafyum,  A.  F.  las,  £.  lace.  7.  L.  dst- 
isilo  ss  ^amd'lo,  A.  F.  am6le,  E.  amble.  L.  cam€ram> 
*cam^ram,  A.  F.  chambre  (also  chaumbre),  £.  chamber.  8. 
L.  radium>*ra(d)yum,   A.  F.  rat,    £.  ray.     Also  (with 

^  In  paganum,  the  ^  produced  ^>f,  and  an  after  the /-found  beetme 
icH ;  hence  ^pai-ien.  In  decanum,  c  prodaced»f ,  and  on,  as  befixiti 
became  mm;  hence -*i]fiff-itff». 

'  Here L.  i  {y)  became  dy>j,  represented  hjgi;  and  «r/  beoama  4S» 
at  the  same  time  dereloping  a  precedent  i  (|  146) ;  hence  ^gi-m40l^ 
which  became  *gi'ist  by  f  14a  (5)1  and,  by  contraction,  produced  ^iM 
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acSGeiit):  h.  imeiai,  A.  F.  IhlniSr,  ir«lSr,  £.  ih^ 
&/Mftt#»  O.  F.  ^paik>p(9€,  £.  /^f.  9.  L.  Hmehrn^  O.  f  . 
Iiiii4  £.  Nfom^  Atonio.  10.  L.  alnrnk^  ^.  ammi^  E.  m(am^\ 
h.  makaim,  O.  F.  mAvt,  F.  im^(ripe);  L.  ^aSSa^  F.  Mb; 
IX*  L.  maneri^  to  dwell,  A.  F.  mamr,  mahoir  (a  pbiboe  to 
dlNsQ  io),  £.  manor.  L.  ribffiMrayi,  A.  F.  clamour^  K  rJbMMr. 
I«»  aMMTiMiy  F.  anumr*  la.  L.  cdhrem^  F.  ckalmr.  Low  L. 
r^AtONVf,  ¥»cAeval;  hence  R  cheoaRer^  and  ckivahy  (M.  £. 
i^AiiodMr).  I^ra/Sr09i€m>Vii^0iMm,  A*F.ratfAi,rm0fi,rl^ 
£.rAii»^  L. odiik/^f , O. F. oi'iiSbfr, A. F. and F. ofi^ 
13.  L.  bbxMMi  (srfoottm),  F^  r/nr. 

(#)  L.  ^  »;  F.  L.  ^.  nee.  i.  L.  irlbm^  A.  F.  in^t 
tt^,  E.M^,  F.  dr^;  L.  !%»;,  O.  F.  Di^,  F.  dinm;  hence 
£.  0dBi^.  it.  I4.  Mir,  F.  ^^.  3.  L.  cakan,  F.  hK  4-  I'- 
gmmt,  O.  F.  guns.  5.  L.  <A^m,  O.  F.  *dHe)is,  du,  F.  diur 
(<£  ItaL  <&»)^ 

anoloeed.  6.  LA2S2Am,O.F.M(nowal8oA<a»),rem.M&; 
S.  tev,  fc/2r.  Low  L.  prcBsium,  relulj,  O.  F.  /r«r/,  Todor  E. 
jHhn/,  wfaeiioe  E.  press-gang  (for  presi-gang).  }.  L.  iat^btm^ 
F.  A«^,  £.  /OR^;  but  in  F.  /»n/iS?  the  r  is  pronoimced  as 
«.  L.  sifvientm  (servyenUm),  A.  F.  serimti^  E.  strjmtii\ 
O.F.  sirumi,  sergmf,  F.  sergsm.  8.  L.  mftiSNMt  (siM^wfli),  P.  sit 
^  flm/i) ;  so  also  F.  L.  dimedium,  F.  d^MRi;  £.  dSsMK*.  Atttdo. 
yn.  t.  ^I&i/^,  O.  F.  ^ri^,  £.  jeUy  (F.  ^#).  L.  Ihnm^  F. 
iiMi,£./r0».  II.  L.OM^f,  F.  vmir.  is.  InprUan^  A.  F. 
j^lmStr,  E.  /ra|/;  also  O.  F.  praier,  F.  /r^.  L.  mSUiamm^ 
(X  Ri  siMMi,  motiinv,  F.  mqym.  13.  L.  ^/If/r^,  F.  L.  *sieimi> 
^skWif,  O.  F.  isM. 

(3)  L.  8, !;  F.  L.  e.     nee.    i.  L.  veium,  A.  F.  veile,  E. 

MV;  F.  Ainl^.    L./li^,  O.  F./M  (zs/eip  }\fn,  M.  E/^V;i, 

/^\  E./aah,  fay  ^  by  my /ay);  F./ai.    L.  mere,  O.F. 

^  Heie  pMMitic  t  oocim  after  d^  and  before  r ;  henoe  *die$s ;  and,  by 
I  I4i  <5]b^.    Tke  iDnaer  $  resolta  from  die  law,  as  in  Mrf. 
-^  8m  smi^si  diope  d,  10  fbat  #  Is  palataliiecl  hj  the  ^,  and  be- 
I   ISli^iSuXUdimiditm^V.Udimit^m. 
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bewTit  A.  F.  bevre^  prov.  £.  beoer  (a  drink) ;  c£  £•  bi^m^fffj^} 
F.  haire.  a*  L.  vinam,  A.  F.  veme,  £•  vtm;  F.  Pime»  -^ 
poenamy  A.F.  and  M,  E,fiemif  "Kpam;  ¥. peine.  3,'L.«ii^ 
cidem^  F.  merciy  £.  jv^rry.  5.  L.  racmum^  F.  roam  ^ 
^raui-em^f  £.  rauf>i.     Bnolosed.  6.  L,  deMam  (deVku^ 

0.  F.  ^/^,  A.  F.  detie,  M.  £.  deiU,  now  spelt  ^/.  L.  vMim^ 
{vi/dem)y  F.  v^/,  £.  ver/  (in  heraldry).  7.  la.findere^  to  deitv^ 
Y.fendre ;  whence  F.  ySiiiSf,  verbal  sb.,  a  deft,  M.  "E^fmk^  % 
clefty  £.  venty  an  opening  for  air,  air-hole,  &c.  8.  L.  irtcM^ 
Mela,  an  arbour,  F.  /retUe;  whence  F.  iretlUs,  K  ir^l^p 
lattice-work.  L.  struhim,  A.  F.  eslreit,  narrow,  £.  x4r«lf;  F. 
/jQrofV.  F.  L.  mUrabilid,  for  L.  mirMha^  neut  pL  treated  as 
fern,  sing.,  A.  F.  and  M.  £.  merveiUe,  £.  marvel  (widi,  or 
for  €r).  9.  L.  incinctam,  F.  and  £.  enceinte.  Atoioio.  la  F.  L. 
dSHtoium,  for  L,  diluvium,  A.  F.  deluge,  £.  deluge.  Lcm  L. 
*Ulancia,  a  pair  of  scales,  from  L.  bilanx,  two-scaled ;  A*  F. 
balance,  £.  balance.  11.  L.  iiRiimir«>»,  O.  F.  «««mi^  £.  emu^i 
F.  ennemi.  L.  inlrare,  F.  «ii/r«r,  £.  ^yi/rr.  L.  m-,  m-,  Hi 
prefixes,  F.  and  £.  em-,  en-.  la.  L.  Rcere,  A.  F.  iSnUf^ 
M.  £.  leisir,  now  £.  leisure ;  F.  /^ijf'r.  L.  plicare,  O*  F. 
pleier,  ploier,  plier,  M.  £.  //ii?»,  £.  /^;  also  L.  impUeare^ 
A.  F.  enpleier,  O.  F.  emphier,  £.  employ.     13.  L.  dftMf 

(4)  L.  I ;  F.  L.  i.    This  vowel  remains  mialtered.    Krw> 

1.  L.  vllem,  F.  vil,  £.  vile.  a.  L.  sptnam,  thorn;  O.  F« 
tfj;^i)f^,  £.  ij^tifi^.  l0./tnem,  A.  F.  yfn,  'E.fine ;  cf.  F./ifi«  wift 
nasal  sound  of  1.  3.  Late  L.  camtsiam  (gf  doubtful  origii^^t 
F.  chemise,  £.  chemise.  BnoloeecL  6.  L.  libid>tibyai% 
i^e.  7.  "L.  principem,A»F.  prince, 'E.prmce.  Atonlo.  IQ^ 
L.  vtvenda,  A.  F.  viande,  £.  vian^/.  But  the  principle  of  diflr 
similation  changes  i  to  «  in  L.  dimidium,  F.  demi,  £•  dbi{f .; 
L.  dwisitre,  A.  F.  deviser,  £.  <toij^. 

^  See  Thnniejienj  JCeU<hRamanisckis,  p.  5a ;  and  /Tmk/  in  'BSseg^ 
Genn.  Etym.  Diet  The  F.  word  leems  to  be  boixowed  fioia  GeWc^ 
and  die  Celtic  word  bom.  veiy  primitive  Tentonic.  ^t 
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ijmmh  O.  F.  iMff;¥.  teojr  (fisr  in/);  but  A.  F.  J^^T,  i^» 
if|^  *  L.  V^Mm,  O.  F.  firueve,  F.  prma.  a.  L.  iSKmoiv 
F.  liwi^  £•  Um*  L.  j^fiPMMi,  F.  ja» ;  bdt  A.  F.  jmm,  whence 
X»  wtmiL  3*  L.  r^Sr-MMi  {^cary9tm)t  F.  nwir;  whence  B; 
.^I0#«m0»  F.  cmrasse,  £.  cuirass.  lisMiMMmfi*  6.  L.  iMub 
(jv/A),  O.  F.  solde^  simde\  cf.  E.  soUkr  (8od*9r).  L.  iomo^ 
if.  iomme^  K'  him,  7.  L.  fomptttan,  F.  conier;  but  A  F. 
^fitmkr,  £.  <wmi/,  to  redLon.  L.  clfrntUmy  F.  ^wi/f ;  bat  A.  F. 
MMft^  E«  ii0Mi^  L.  dtmmam,  F.  lilsiin^,  £.  dame;  cf.  K  dqms^. 
li.  4Mter#,  A.  F.  dSsn/rr,  £.  dauf$f.  6.  L.  m/tm;  (or/rui),  of 
QttAorigm;  0.¥.uuire,¥.hdh^e;  hatA.F.miri,E.cysier. 
9»  L;  aign&iim,  O.  F.  rpf'n/f ;  but  A.  F.  gaemie,  K  quami. 
tJaiHie,  10.  L.  kSnorem,  A.  F.  A^hmct,  £.  A^hmct;  F. 
liwiiiwi',  L.  r^0ifam,  A.  F.  coroune,  £•  rrouw  {tor  f0raam)i 
W.'tmr&mii.  L.  mavere,  A.  F.  iiMiiir,  mtafsr,  K  ismv^;  F. 
Mivmr.     (With   secondaiy   accent);    L.  tfUbmiaiemf   F. 

'  (6)  L.5»ii;  F.L.9.  Free.  i.  L,hon0reMfA.¥. kmatfr^ 
'E^iammr;  F.  hamteur.  la. pietSsum^  A.  F.  and  M.  ¥,.pikiu 
(E.  /ntomr);  F.  pitmx.  2.  L.  Umum^  F.  ikim,  K  iSiMi. 
■neloeed.  6.  L.  /vrr^iii,  O.  F.  kr^  Umr^  A.  F.  Umr^ 
£•  itawr.  7.  L.  numensm^  F.  nmbre ;  A.  F.  tmmtn,  mmm- 
hrt^  M.  £.  noumire,  £.  mfm^;  with  excrescent  3.  8.  L. 
gBrioM^  As  F.  ^£n>,  £.  glory ;  but  F.  ^iSnW.  L.  meiiMidm^ 
A^V.memarie,E.mimary\  lmtF.mAMire,yAitnce'E. memoir. 
^  h.ptmciumfF.pomif'E.foinf.  L.cihieum^A.F.coif^fCom, 
'E.com;  cf.  F.  com.  Atonio.  10.  L.  doiarif  F.  doner.  L. 
sSaimm^V. somUts (obs.);  hat A.F.solas^H.'E. solas,E.solace. 
II.  L.  nMrnsrare  (mm'rare\  F.  nomirer,  with  ezcieacent  6; 
A.F.  mmirer,  nonmbrer^  M.  K  nMMv^^y  K  iMfm^.  12. 
L.  pMmem^  A.  F.  /0mmi,  £.  /mmh.  L.  oHosum,  F.  oismx. 
13.  L./bam$f  O.  F.y^  F.yte;  Lfb^Mii,  O.  F.  ibu,  F.jeu. 

(7)  L,tl;  F.  L.  0.     Free.  i.  L.  curam^  F.  cure,  £.  cure. 
s.  J^iuum,  F.  bme;  cC  £•  imar.   3.  Lyhwc/Km;  F./ruU^ 
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IL. fruit.    4.  Tu.Iumum,Y.Jum.    S&okMdL  6.  1^000^ 
pitfdam^  O.  F.  puk.    Atonia  la  L.  humamm,  F.  kuimik 
I  a.  L.  hicenUm,  F.  Imsant. 

(8)  L.  au;  F.  L  au,  o.  i.  L.  causam,  F.  r^as^i  L 
faufieremf  O.  F.  and  M.  £.  p(fvre;  whence  "Kpover^;  Ait 
mod  F.  pauore  shows  a  Latimsed  spelling.  3.  'L.gantik^. 
neut  pi.  as  fern,  sing.,  A.  F.  ioie^  'E.joy.  SndoeedL  d.  L. 
fahrUam^  F.  'L./auricam^  ^»/orgey  ^,  forge.  7.  L.  amtfuubaM^ 
F.  L.  aunadum,  F.  ^fir/p ;  A.  F.  uncle^  E.  tinrilf.  Atonlo* 
10.  L.  ktttdariy  F.  huer.  12.  L.  audioHs^  hear  ye,  O.  F. 
^s,  A.  F.  cyeZf  £.  o^^.  L.  avicellum,  F.  L  auceUum^  O.  F. 
I'lXtf^  F*  oiseau. 

It  will  be  understood  that  there  are  several  exceptioiiS  to 
the  above  usual  changes.  Also,  that  these  laws  do  not  apfify 
to  Latin  'learned'  words,  which  preserve  the  Latin  tatam 
much  more  exactly.  Thus  the  Lat  miraadum,  mirci^Jum 
would  have  produced  a  ^-sound  from  the  guttural  c,  and  dit 
O.  F.  form  would  have  been  mtrail;  see  line  (i),  col.  8  te  ^ 
the  table ;  just  as  L.  gubemacubim  has  become  F.gamfermA 
Hence  F.  miracle  is  a  learned  word ;  and  so  in  other 
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CHAPTER  XL 


FiBN€»  W0SD6  OF  Latik  OlIGOr. 


ThS  CoNSONANtS. 

I  M6.  OangoiimtB.  In  voL i, §  399, p.  350, 1  givesome 
ifioomit  <rf  the  principal  methods  by  whidi  congonaatd 
daoges  aie  effected  in  English.  I  heie  make  notes  of  the 
pthidpsi  consonantal  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  FieDdL 
Ot  f  143.  Here  again,  I  only  note  some  of  the  prmapat 
MMftr,  ^hoot  explanations ;  for  these  I  most  refer  the  zeader 
lo  Homing  and  Schwan. 

.  WUbOKf  of  K.  The  Latin  c  was  sounded  as  k  befiwe  off 
itmnSm^  €  and  f  inchided.  But,  in  the  Romance  languageii^ 
mkHut  nsoallf  treated  very  diffn^ntljr  ftom  ai,  c0^  cui  in 
SIrsnch  even  ra  has  a  peculiar  development 

laaialfy.  C&  Cf.§i43(io).  Ca  >0.F.  and  A.F.rite 
4diia)  >  F.^^(shaa)i  'ExL.l^camera  >  JL^.chamire^%, 
dkmtier;  Y.chawibre.  Incaniare  >  A^F. cAcmier,E.€kmii  F. 
dkmkr.  'L.  capui  >  JLY.  chitf.F.  chirf.  This  O. F.  ril (ch) 
iras  sometimes  voiced  to  (j),  written^;  as  in  L.  ra9m£i(s«^ 
^A^W.gaak^  'E.gaol  (F.  gedk).  The  a  is  weakened  to  i  in  L. 
4mytpfyUtm  {torn  Gk.  Mywtf^iAXor,  lit  'nut-leaf/  a  ck>ve- 
.trae)i  O.F.^^y  varied  to  ^V^e  (Liber  Albus,  p.  230);  out 
of  wUcfa  English  has  made  gUUfiauoer.    Qi,  F.  giro^ 

ImHaJfy.  Oe,  OL  The  symbds  a^  ci  are  retained,  but  the 
iMBBA  atcwtiB  changed  from  that  of  i  to  /r,  and,  soon  after- 
MidSy  to  that  of  1,  as  at  present  Exz.  L.  cenhm,  F.  cmi; 
iAmHnonlbe  learned  word  ciniuna{m),  F.  cmfttne,  E.  cetUwy. 
A.F.  and  M.E.  nV?,  E«  afyy  F.ciU. 
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ImHally.  Oo,  On.  The  r  remains  fi«»(iM^;  as  in  L.aawi^ 
foIk-L.  cortiAjii)^  A.  F.  €<mrt^  £.  cmtrst.  L.  cmr^  O.  F.  4m»k 
ror,  E.  cere.  L.  ocrtf^  A.  F.  cure^  £•  r»r^»  L.  mjri  (wtt 
open !»),  F.  o^x^,  thigh ;  E.  cuUse^  thigh-piece ;  cf^  ^cmnmtif^ 
cuisses,  annour  for  the  thighs,'  Cotgrave.  L.  ciutia^  foDt-L. 
€oda^  F.  queui  (where  qu  is  used  for  the  i(-sound) ;  E.  fmm. 

MediaUy.  Oa.  Cf.  §  143  (11).  The  Lat  inter-vocalic  r 
was  sometimes  vdced  ip  popular  speech,  giving/^^oTif,  logw% 
for  pacare^  locare.  In  pagare,  the  g  was  palatalised  to 
y ;  hence  F.  payer ^  K  pay.  L.  ttnplicare  >  folk-L.  empffgam 
>  F.  employer^  whence  E.  employ.  Lat.  achaUmy  ace.  of 
achates  {s^acafes),  borrowed  from  Gk.  dxanfs,  has  the  c  voiced^ 
giving  A.  F.  and  E.  ^gafe.  L.  ca,  after  a  consonant,  becomes 
cMe,  che^  where  the  ch  had  first  the  A.  F.  somid  (ch)  and  afkap» 
wards  the  F.  sound  (sh).  Thus  L.  coUocare  >  coWcare  >  O.  F. 
cauchter,  A.  F.  caucher,  E.  couch.  Late  L  marcare  {fKum 
doubtful)  became  O.  F.  marchUr^  marcher ^  E.  march,  to  waft 
with  regular  steps.  The  O.  H.  G.  zucchan,  to  draw  quidkfy, 
pull,  snatch,  answers  to  an  older  form  *  ioccan,  whence  Laie 
Lat  *  ioccare  (=  Ital.  /occare),  giving  rise  to  A.  F.  JtarAtfy 
/aucher;  whence  E.  iotich.  See  zucchon  in  Schade.  Ilift 
medial  c  altogether  disappears  between  two  vowels  in  L. 
adoocare,  F.  avauer,  A.  F.  avower,  E.  avow.  Hence  also,  boOk 
L.  advocationem,  A.  F.  avoison,  avoufyon,  E.  avowson,  or,  widi 
intercalated  </,  aduowson ;  the  </  being  due  to  Lat  adi  L. 
rephcare,  O.  F.  repUer,  E.  r^^.  .  • 

MediaUy,  Ce,  CL  Medial  r^,  n',  if  preceding  the  acoenled^ 
syllable,  usually  become  s  (written  j),  which  is  both  preoedeil 
and  followed  by  the  vowel  f.  L.  mcere  >  O.F.  *mKA^ 
written  nuinr  (see  Littr^,  s.  v.  nmre)i  hence  E.  mdsancif  isk 
which  the  accent  has  changed  the  sound  of  the  written  s  fifcmi . 
s  to  1.  L.  racemum,  F.  raisin,  £.  raisin,  Ifce  follows  an  M» 
cented  syllable,  it  becomes  O.  F.  s  (or  /r,  written  s)  precede^ 
by  f ;  this  s  is  now  written  as  F.  x.  Lat  pace{m\  CX'F^ 
/ai>,  k.'F.pees,  M. £.  /^x,  'E, peace,    L.  z^or^m),  O.F^ 
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':0ll^:mii^  VL  E.  «0^  E^  M^  (wliefe  ^  ataiidft  far  ftd  vttfee^ 
fiii  i)l   if  a  /  faDows  this  a^  then  tiie  r^  becomei  iooqpljr  if; 

liDee  t#.  Mri/y  he  lies,  beonnes  V^^ 

i0^bel«re«i  two  fi)Jisi^  written^/  in  O.  F. ;  this  is  the  origin 

of  £.  ^i^  i.  e.  *  where  it  Hes.'    In  the  case  oif  11  facii  > 

%'fmi^  the  f  early  disappeared  by  syncope,  whibt  die  c 

became  palatalised  to  f  (p.  aoo).  So  akk>  \^.gr(uM^  >  O.  P. 

gNdk^  fine,  small;  this  is  Spenser's  graiU^  fine  partides; 

F.Q.  i;  7.  6  i^.grili).    la.placihm  >  A.  T.  plait,  f^,  M.  £. 

/fa,  'E4plea.    L.  dectnmm  >  O.  F.  dkinn^,  also  iftm^  (after  die 

s  before  si  had  become  silent);    whence  E.  i^mi.    After 

another  consonant  c  usually  became  /r^  later  s,  both  written  c, 

h,-  nurcidm,  A.  F.  mera\  £.  si^^^.     L.  dSMiiiMr^/b(si)y 

dsm'n£cillK(m),  A:  F.  <ib»r^/,  a  young  man;   the  fem.  was 

dtmceliei   cf.  E.  damsel.     L.  kirpkem,  irpiam,  a  hanow, 

fii^Lat;  irpict{jd),  F.  A^r^^  E.  ^arir  (see  my  Dictbnaiy). 

late  lAt  iacdmimf  F.  donii,  E.  joxtii.    Late  Lat  vascdhim 

^bsasL.  of  Lat  uasyO.  F.  votx^^,  A«  F.  vessel,  E.  verj^/  (P. 

Stt&iftw).    In  L  duodectm,  F.  L.  doodecim,  dottcim,  O.  F.  iinir, 

tii#ve,  the  ^>i)  is  voiced  to  9,  by  the  influence  of  the 

piiiBeding  d]  hence  A.  F.  dozeine,  £.  ifesm.    Ct  between 

tiro  irowels  became  /r,  later  s  (written  r) ;  as  in  L./acim,  F. 

Jbici,  "E^/ace;  L.  sohtaum,  A.  F.  jo/ids,  j^Aw,  M^eu-^,  E.  solace. 

JWeduUfy,  Oo,  On.    Co,  cu,  after  a  consonant,  remain ;  or, 

if  the  vowel  is  dropped,  the  c  remains,    l^/alamem^  O.  F. 

/ikon,  JL  'F»/akon,/alcu9^  hiXet/aucon ;  M.  'E./aucon,  'K/at- 

sm;  with  /  restored  in  our  spelling,  but  not  pronounced 

Ii.ponwn,  F.porc,  A.  F.pori,  Kpork. 

In  n^  after  a  vowel,  the  c  disappears ;  see  §  143  (11).  L. 
smfhm;  0.F;  and  A:F.  s9ur,  £.  sure,  F.  s^.  L.  idam, 
OiT;  JoMt  AL  F.  /eu,  ju,  jec ;  whence  the  spelling  of  E. 
Jupard^l  die  wbdle  word  occurs  t^sAsF./t^ardie,  Y./.  ifz, 
ti^iet  jei/patHe,  B,  L  318;  fixnn  L;  iocum  parHhm,  lit  *a 
dftldedgame,'  l.e.  a  faasard.    L.  Groom,  O.F.  GMn^ 
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O^  z,  90,  not  Afier  a  vowei,  and  befim  t 
c  {k)  takes  the  soimd  oty^  passing  into  t. 
becraies  O.  V./m/,  A.  F./?/  (=/W)j  M.  E.yfa/,  KyWrt> 
iractare^  A.F.  /raiy^,  /^«;(^,  M.E.  /r^/Sm,  E.  i!rM/«  ,  ||^ 
cimduchim^  F.  and  M.E.  conduit^  K  conduit^  pronoigiD^ 
(koen'dit,  with  a;  s  «  in  ^fd»).  L.  placUum  >  pladium%vmAit 
in  the  sense  of  '  decree/  also  '  plea ';  A«  F.  plaU^  pkd  ty^m 
plei,  pUi\  M.  £.  pUi,  £.  pUa.  The  O.  F.  had  both  piaUwfA 
plttid\  from  the  latter  comes  A. F. plaider^ pUider^plidn^^T^ 
pUad. 

So  also  L.  coxa^  hip,  F.  cutsse  (see  Table,  L  6,  coL  3)  I 
iprhenoe  E.  adsses^  annour  for  the  thighs.  But  the  i^efti  4ii^ 
simply  became  es-  (not  eu-)^  owing  to  want  of  stress ;  anai} 
the  e  was  dropped  in  E.;  as  in  L.  extraneum  >  exlratg^tf(gi^ 
A.  F.  estrange^  E.  strange. 

In  the  group  ir/,  the  r  is  lost ;  as  in  Low  L.  misaUan^^ 
mix  >  misc*lare^  O.F.  meskr^  curiously  altered  to  A»l|^^ 
medler  (for  mesdkr,  with  excrescent  </  after  voiced  s,  wI4b|^ 
dropped  out),  E.  nuddU, 

In  the  group  nr/,  c  is  also  lost,  but  not  before  U  Im 
developed  a  preceding  f-sound ;  as  in  L.  itmchtm^  A.  F.  mim^ 
E.  /9iif>/;   L.  punctuMy  A.  F.  /ofVi/,  E.  point  \  L.  planfimn^ 
K.  F.  /ihix/^  (for  plaznie),  £.  /i^iVi/;   L.  finctam,  F.  yi«i|l^ 
E.yW>i/. 

Finally.  Cc  becomes  r ;  Low  L.  saccum,  F«  tac^  %, 
sack.  Low  L.  beccum,  A.  F.  j^i,  £.  beak.  L.  siccum^  'oft^'J^ 
seccum,  F.  j^r,  £.  j^ri,  later  xori,  as  the  name  of  a  *d0,^ 
wine.  Final  sc  becomes  s,  with  a  preceding  f ;  L.  ifiji0|flp| 
folk-L.  descum  (whence  M.£.  deske,  K  ^^,  O.  F.  deis^  UM 
deisj  deySf  £.  daXs^  a  raised  platform ;  an  archaic  word*  Si^^ 
also  the  remarks  on  medial  ce^  ci  above,  which  8ometi9^N| 
come  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

§  147.    History  of  KW.     The  Lat  kw  was  wiitteii , 
qu.    This  sound  was  introduced  into  O.  F.  and  A.  F 
before  the  voVel  a,  but  in  mod.  F.  has  usually  been 
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isiHfllA^^  2ti  Enpdi,  Yvluch  keeps  the  oU  fv,  tbe  loimd 
1%  of  fMT  at  il  is  rare,  and  is  usually  a  sign  of  a  wofdTs  \ti» 
IflfeNidQctlotL  The  i&4K>und  ai^ars  m  K  eakr,  from  F. 
fttMiAv/used  in  dice-play  to  signify  *foitf/  Cf.  fHxyv.  E.  caUr^ 
to  cross  a  field  diagonally,  as  if  from  corner  to  comer  of  a 
square.  And  there  is  a  much  older  instance  in  M.E.  ^s^ 
(C3iancer,  Prol.  119),  from  O.  F.  cci^  derived  from  L.  quithtm^ 
reduced  to  F«  L.  pi'ifum,  quiet  The  L.  a^ua  produced  die 
reaaaifcable  A. F.  form  ewe,  water;  whence  £.  ewer,  a  waler- 
jug*  The  L.  a^'la{m)  produced  A.  F.  and  M.  £.  ^le,  £. 
e^ie  {F*  a^Ie). 

{ 149.  History  of  H.  I  consider  h  next,  to  keep  to  the 
cffder  in  vol.  i,  §  33a.  The  classical  h  was  weak,  and 
eonslandy  dropped  in  folk-Latin,  and  even  in  classical  Latin. 
Hence  it  is  amstantly  dropped  in  O.F.  and  M.E.,  though 
often  restored  to  the  spelling,  in  F.  and  £.,  by  writers  who 
wiriied  to  show  their  knowledge  of  Latin.  L.  hoMmk^  O.  F. 
and  M.  £.  obit,  £.  hahiL  L.  hceres,  nom.,  A.  F.  hdr,  M«  E. 
eer^  E.  heir.  L.  hmorem,  A.  F.  h(mur,  hammr,  M.£.  honour, 
omur,  £.  honour.  L.  horndum,  hor/dum,  O.F.  ord,  ori\ 
hciioe  F.  and  £.  ordure.  L.  hostem,  A.  F.  host,  osi,  M.  K  host, 
Ms^  an  army ;  £.  host.  Note  that  £.  often  restores  an  initiai 
ik^  as  in  this  and  other  instances.  L.  hospitak,  hosp*tak,  A.  F. 
hoMl,Mel;  hence  £.  ostler,  for  hosteler,  orig.  an  inn-keeper. 
Lb  hSra,A.F.houre,M.'Eihoure,oure;  E.  hour.  'L.hum^sm, 
A.  F.  humk,  umble  (with  excrescent  b),  apparently  a  *  learned ' 
form,  £.  humble.    L.  humorem,  A.  F.  humur,  £.  humour. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Teutonic  h  was  strongly  pro- 
nounced, and  dten  remains.  The  K  haste  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  A.  F.  haster,  to  haste ;  cf.  A.  F.  hast^, 
whence  £.  hasty,  by  loss  of^  as  'm  jolly  from  M.  K  and  A.  F. 
'M^;  and  the  A.  F.  haster  seems  .to  have  been  of  Scand. 
origm,  cf.  O.  Swed.  hasta,  Dan.  haste.    £.  heinous  is  from 

'  ^Aacicqitionisiee&iajfir»//Mdk,andother<leanie^  from 

h.fmes. 
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a F.  lumu,  hatred,  which  again  is  from  O.F.  hOr^  ttrl4lif|^    ' 
from  Prankish  *Aa$iiMis Goth.  Aoj^  (^o/Sm),  to  hate^    j^* 
also,  from  Prankish  hdm  (=A«  S.  AiSm,  home)  was  fsmmA , 

'neck-defence/  O. P.   halberc,  Aattderc,  A. P.   JkmierctlL^ 
Jkmierk;    whence  also  A.  P.  hctubergeun    (S.  R.   97,  A^m^ 
1285),  K  habergeon.     E.    hardy,  A.  P.   Aor^;  bold,  fit 
*  hardened,'  was  the  pp.  of  an  O.  P.  verb  hardir^  to  harden-; 
from  the  adj.  hard  (Goth,  hardusy  Icel.  harVr^  O.  H.  G.  harf^ , 
£•  heriot  is  a  law-term,  A.  P.  heriet  (Y.  a.  213),  an  A*F*^ 
adaptation  of  A.  S.  heregeatu^  lit.  '  war-equipment'     The 
interesting  word  honi,  lit  'di^;raced,'  in  the  motto  Hwd 
toU   qui  mal  y  pense,   is    the    pp.    of   O.  P.    hatdr   (P« 
hanmr\  to  disgrace;   from   O. H.G.  hSnjan,  to  di8gnM% 
cognate  with  Goth,  haunjan,  to  humiliate,  a  verb  formed  fiod 
haims,  humble,  low.    E.  homings,  trappings  for  a  horsey  la 
extended  from  Tudor  £.  hausse,  hauss  (P.  housse\  wiA.^ 
same  sense,  and  may  be  an  old  word,  as  it  occurs  as  AilT^^ 
haiue,  huce  =:  O.  P.  houce\  from  O.  H.  G.  kuht,  allied  to  Golih# 
hulisir,  a  covering ;  from  the  O.  H.  G.  strong  verb  hdam^  ta  , 
cover.    K  hatchet,  M.  £.  hachet,  is  a  dimin.  of  O.  P.  haeit^ 
perhaps  from  O.  H.  G.  ^hapja,  a  sickle  (G.  £[ippe\  ra^K 
than  from  O.  H.  G.  *hakka,l/l.li,G.  hacke^  an  axe;    fCsH. 
Hippe  in  Kluge,  and  happa  in  Schade.    Hence  also  %»,^ 
O.P.  hacher,  to  cut,  £.  hatch  (to  engrave  with  cross-lines)]^.; 
and  with  a  change  from  ch  to  the  sound  of  sh,  we  ha^ 
P.  hacher,  E.  hash.    £.  haughty,  M.E.  and  A.  P.  hnukmj   ^^ 
is  formed  (with  suffix  -ein,  P.  -atn,  L.  -anus)  from  O.P.  im^    '^;,^, 
halt,  high;  this  is  from  Lat  altum,  high,  and  the  introducti^  ;  ':^| 
of  the  h  into  the  P.  word  is  very  remarkable;  we  can  o^       '^ 
suppose  that  it  was  associated  with  the  O.  H.  G.  h5h  (G.  ibct)^    -^ 
high.    The  E.  hoe  is  spelt  hawe  in  Will,  of  Wadingleap^^'  ^^^ 
1.  1451,  answering  to  P.  houe ;  from  O.  H. G.  houwS,  hawa^0^   ^^^ 
hoe  (G.  Haue) ;  from  O.  H.  G.  hauwan  {hauen),  cognate  fi^ 
E.  hew;  thus  the  sense  is  *  hewer '  or  *  cutter.'  ^ 
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#NNrib|Bieiil  of  ^  before  e  and  i  is  pecDMar;jtftd  itintt  te  ? 
iMMirf- ii^pantely. . 

"  AftU^.  Q«.  The  Lat.^  was  ahrojs' pronounced  ai!&- 
^r^JAjM^y  «ven  when  ^  or /.followed..'  But  it  seldom feoaaiiui 
iiUMdem  F.  Most  words  which  in  F.  begin,  with  ga  either 
Mne-froiD  L.  ra.or  ua  {wa)  or  are  of  learned  or  foreign  origin. 
Tine  nqiidar  change  is  from  L.  ga  taO.  F.  or  A'.  F.  tdssja  (with 
E^  •oand  otj),  and  .then  to  F.  ja.  Thus  L.  gaudia,  which  was 
Sealed  as  a  fem.  sing,  instead  of  a  nom.  pL,  .became  'A.^  F« 
Mi^jm;:E.jqy  (T.joii). 

bmy,  be  remad:ed  here  that  verj  few  native  £.  words 
ta^gin  with  j; .  but.  many  are  of  F.  origin.  Amongst  the  " 
WOids*  borrowed,  from  -  F.  are  jaanfh,  jacket^  jamb  (of  a 
door),  Jangky  jar  (vase),  jargonelle^  jasper ^  jaundice^  jaunty^ 
prndmij^^ijealmsijelfyt  jennet^  jeopardy  Jesses  Jest Jei^  ^.;jei^ 
Sfau(hlack  mineral),  jelsam^  jetfy^  JeWj  jewels  &c. .  Many  erf 
dieae  i^xpear.  in  A.  F.,  .as  might  be  expected^  Jamh  is  from  - 
Im^  Lat  gamba^  the  leg ;  but  even,  this  is  voiced  from 
an^^evHer  combo.  The  acc.rajnto  occurs  in  a  text  printed 
in  Oockayne's  A.S.  Leechdoms,  voL  i.  p.  bcxi,:w!th  the 
h»fkl0i&»hammii\.t.  the  hams,  above  it;  and,  in  fad,  the 
'R^MfmhA^  cognate  word. 

flbaieyords  of  G.  origin  may  be  noted  here. .  The  O.  H.  G; 
goirhf  a  garden,  lit  'yard,*  had  the  gen.  and  daLt:garlut, 
m^gothm;  the  corresponding  Frankish  forms  ^  must  have 
teen  ^gardOf  ^gordin^  *gordtm;  of  which  ^gordin  was  Latin- 
ised m  gordinum  (ace).  Hence  A.F.  gardtn,  E,  garden. 
TteO«H.G.  gelOf  yellow,  cognate  with  £.  yellow,  stem 
golm-,  is  almost  certainly  the  origin  of  the  Late  L.  gaUtfs, 
ydtoWf  goUtnus,  yellowish.  From  galbanum,  goldinum,  was 
tSKmoiO.Y./olne,  jaune,  whence  O.F,  joumsse,  E.  jaundice, 

>  jthe  Fimnkyi  forms  go  back  to  the  fifth  centniy,  and  thefefoie 
isiiiai  sadlibit  'the  leeoiid  lomid-shiftiiig';  see  toL  i.  |  las,  p. 
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with  excrescent  d^  lit  'yellowness.'    For  fmSik 

see  under  W  (§  i6i).  '^^ 

Qo,  GxL  The  ^  here  keeps  its  sound.  L.  gdiimm^% 
gudgeon  (from  Gk.  m/Si^),  became  gofytmem^  P.  gm^ 
(?  O.  F.  g(ym\  M.  Kgatofu  (  ^gcj^ne),  E.  gudgeon,  L.  gmsMm^ 
O.  Y.gousf,  F.gM;  cf.  E.  kaui  gaOt,  high  flavour,  wfHtett 
^00  by  Skinner  (167 1),  who  says  it  was  a  newly  bc^rowed 
term.  L.  ^'ii/SC^ti,  a  drop  (Ital.  gotta^  a  drop,  also  the  gool]^ 
A.F.  ^»i^,  M.  £.  gouU,  'E.  gout  (F.  ^Mi/fe).  L.  gtda,  iM 
diroat ;  Low  Lat  gidas^  ace.  pL,  used  to  denote  skins  dyitl 
red  (Ducange),  and  afterwards  used  to  signify  'red';  PuW^ 
guksygtmles,  E. gules,  red  (in heraldry;  cf.  F. gueuk, gueubf}. 
It  is  said  to  refer  to  the  dab  of  red  indicating  the  opett 
mouth  of  the  heraldic  Hon.  L.  gubemare,  A.  F.  gaifmrmr^  TL 
govern, 

Qe,  GL  Here  g  sometimes  remains  in  writing,  but  the 
O.  F.,  A.  F.,  and  £.  ^  has  the  sound  of  the  £.  ji  vtA 
F.  ^  has  the  sound  of  F.  /  Cf.  E.  gentle,  gendir,  wttb 
F.  genlil,  gendre.  The  M.  E.  gentil  has  split  into  fiNI 
distinct  forms,  according  to  the  sidcent,  vix.  genUi  atti 
genkel.  The  latter  is  valuable  as  showing  a  survival  cf 
the  old  pronunciation  of  E.  I.  The  O.F.  gelee,  Tudat 
E.  gelly,  from  Lat  gelatam,  congealed,  is  now  spelt /is£Jr» 
So  also  L.  gesta,  A.  F.  geste,  a  story,  E.  jesL  But  E.  / 
commonly  arises  from  L.  i\  see  the  history  of  Y  ({  158)1 

'L.gtganiem,  O.  F.  giant,  M.  £.  geaunt,  E.gia$U\  wheie  te 
i  is  restored,  to  look  more  like  Latin.  We  alreacity  find 
the  form  gyaunt  in  Langtoft,  i.  190.  L.  gigerium,  sing*  of 
g^erta,  the  cooked  entrails  of  poultry,  O.  F.  gezter  (F.  gMti^ 
M.E.  gtser)  hence  £.  gizzard,  with  excrescent  d^  Md. 
abnormally  pronounced  with  an  unoriginal  hard  g. 

Medially,  Ga.    Between  two  vowels,  g  (in  ga)  becoBiol^ 
which  adds  1  to  the  preceding  vowel ;  as  in  L.  pagammi^  K 
paten;    cf.  A.F.  paenime,  heathen   lands,  lit   'pagan$|||^ 
whence  E.pqynmi  with  a  change  of  sense.    From  O.       ^  ' 
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f^g|^irib»  lie  ^owerfid  (<£  £.  iitfy)  wm  famed  O,  R  ^ijef- 
pfl$fi%  £r  iStmay^  peraDel  to  O.  F.  tsmqyar^  with  tbe  jame 
iiSll^iiQt  widi  ^  pce&c  «f-  (L.  #x)  for  do-  (L.  ittr-).  After 
»ic<Mwmmt,  •^a-  (if  accented)  becomes  -^ti^,  wUkt  iaal  -^i| 
beeomM-^<;  as  in  Low  L.  *adrengarif  to  bring  into  a  ring  oc 
UMik,  finmd  firom  L.  a</  and  O.  H.  G.  kritig^  a  ring^  giWng 
jQt  F*  wtngur^  AJF.  arenger^  E.  arratigi.  •  So  also  O.  H*  G« 
haHmgay  a  barboor,  becomes  O.  F.  herberge^  F.  auberge. 

Ae^  C&  Before  an  accented  syllable,  ^#  becomes  j|v, 
written  fVy  as  in  L.  magisirum^  folk-Latin  magisirum^  Q.F^ 
wmairi.  In  the  fern,  form  magesiriua^  there  was  less  accent 
on  the^^,  and  the  $  disappeared,  leaving  O.  F.  mautrau^  Ft 
maOiruu.  This  gave  rise  to  a  oonresponding  masculine*  viz. 
0»P«  maUin  (used  instead  of  maUstri)^  which  is  the  lea) 
ofi^  of  A«  F.  and  M.  £.  maisin,  E.  master. 

Aier  an  accented  vowel,  ^i^  and  ^'  disappear,  leavmg 
an  epenthetic  fas  their  trace;  as  inL.r4f«ss,A.F.  rA,.aking 
Ql^  rm);  L.  Ugem,  A«  F.  lei^  M.  £.  Iqy^  law,  in  Chaucer  (Cant, 
Taks^  Group  F,  L  i8).  So  L.  fragikm^  O.  F.  fraiU,  £. 
/{'oA  £zcq)tions  occur  in  learned  wordsi,  as  in  £•  l^mtd^ 
itunge,  page  (of  a  book) ;  so  also  virgin. 

After  a  vowel,  and  before  a  consonant,  g  becomes  >,  f . 
lias  L.  imkgrum  became  O.  F.  enHr  (for  *€niii4r,  see  Tableg 
L  a,  oolL  I,  S),  M. E.  ehfyr  (s  «9i/ir),  E.  ^ii/^«;  the  F.  eniiir 
(according  to  Schwan)  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  suffix 
fcjr  analogy  with  other  words.  Low  Lat.  iragire,  to  bray, 
V^iraire^  £.  irqy. 

On  takes  in  F.  the  sound  of  ny^  which  is  indicated  by 
Wiiting  ign;  in  K  the  ^  is  commonly  prvmouaced  as  a 
Aiqple  n^  though  the  symbol  remains  in  writing.  .  Thus  L, 
d^nare^  folk-L.  degnare^  A.  F.  ddgner^  E.  de^.  LowL.  fV»- 
jK^pM^ai),  a  standard  (for  L.  imtgrn),  A.  F.  and  F.  ense^^m^ 
'Em  m^gni  where  -^i^  is  assimilated  to  L.  sigmtm,  L. 
fm^gmkm^  F.  poigmaU,  M.K  p&inami,  E.  poigtumi^  now 
ffpaooaoed  with  the  F.  sound  of  ^. 
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After  aXatin  n^f,  which  introdiices  in  F.  rpi«oedilig4M 
before  r,  F.  inserts  an  excrescent  d,  whilst  the  ^  is  droppeftftfli 
in  L  plangere^  A.  Y^plaindre^  E.  /ibm,  conhpkun.  L.  jlw|pwi^» 
A.  Y.jaindre,  £.  /mii  ;  cf.  E.  rejoinder^  a  sb«  made  fiom^Ae 
infinitive  mood,  like  remainder,  atiaindir. 

{160.  History  of  GW.  Initial  ^n^  arose  firom(XH.CL 
nr;  see  under  W  (§  161).  The  Lat  ^rer  was  writtm  gtu 
From  L.  lingua^  tongue,  was  formed  *  Ungua-Hcum^  lAxtaat 
A,F.  and  M.E.  ktngage,  and  with  later  insertion  of  ir  (doe 
to  L.  influence),  the  mod.  E.  langttage, 

§  15L  Bistory  of  T.  ImiiaUy,  L.  /  remains,  a»  in  L» 
iitrrem^  A.  F.  /vr,  taur^  M.E.  hur,  E.  /mxer. 

Medially  and  finally.  Between  two  vowels,  i>  d>9  {fB^ 
and  then  disappears;  as  in  L.  armaiam,  O.F.  arwui^  H.E» 
oriw^,  E.  army ;  L.  gelalam,  O.  F.  ^/ilfif,  E.  /f^.  L  «rMk 
haram,  O.F.  armi^ure,  later  armure,  by  loss  of  ^  M«S» 
armure^  afterwards  turned  into  armour  by  analogy  wilii 
kommr^  etc.  L.  virtutem^  A.F.  and  M.E.  t^^r/v,  E. /wrte 
L.  mutare,  O.  F.  my^,  E.  m^io,  to  change,  moult ;  whence  K 
iK^icv.  L.  rofundum,  O.  F.  rd^^,  A.  F.  rund,  rounds  E.  /MMidl 
In  the  same  way  i>  d>9 {dh)y  and  then  disappears  in  tte 
combination  /r,  as  in  'L.pafrem,  O.  F.pedre,  pere^  ¥,firei  elc 
Hence  L.  iterare,  to  travel,  became  O.  F.  /^^,  emr^ 
whence  A.F.  errant^  wandering,  E.  arrant  (with  ar  fat.m% 
T  remains  after  consonants,  as  mpart,  port,  hasky  host. 

Tl  >  t;L, glufonem, LowL. gluffonem,  A.F. gluhm,glm§imf 
E.  gbiitan.  So  also  id  >  tt,  or  /;  L.  mtidam,  mt'dam^  A.F^ 
nette,  fem. ;  E.  neat.  With  a ;  ts  was  written  0 ;  as  in  l^firiiiy 
nom.,  O.  F./orz,  Cf.  also  L.  filius,  nom.,  A.  F.  fin  (sjGfr)^ 
also  written  fiiz\  whence  E.  Fitz;  see  p.  229.  WHii 
n.  Tn>'\pn>  sn>  n]  Low  L.  *  retina  (from  retinere^Xo  wb* 
strain),  a  bridle,  A.  F.  resne,  E.  rein.  Nt  sometimes  beoonm 
nd',  A.  F.  merchaunt,  a  merchant;  merchaundise^  merdiaiidtoi» 
With  m.  7>»  >  01 ;  as  in  L.  astimare,  O.F.esmer;  ad-atlmmf% 
O.  F.  a^smer,  M.  E.  aimen,  E.  aim.    With  L    77  >  »  >ip 
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'iffidr/j^  a.rolL  Z/  >  ik/,  as  in  L.  aZAmiy  F.  Aon/;  aftear «, 
Ablmay  disappear^  as  in  Low  L.  muU&xem,  a  sheep,  A.K 
'  wmlifm,  wtaidtm,  M.E.  w^^^wit,  E.  muttm.    See{i6o. 

JBH  becomes  bd>  d  in  L.  suManeum,  A.  F.  sodem^M^lL 
Mbm,  E.  sudden ;  see  p.  222. 

TL  71'  (jfy)  between  two  vowels,  and  preceding  the  accent, 
became  in'  (pronounced  f si),  later  is,  before  a,  or  f>  (pron.  it) 
befofe  0;  BS  in  L.  pretidre,  O.Y.  preisier,  A.F.  preiser, 
M»K  frasm,  E.  praise]  L.  potionem,  A.  F.  poison,  £.  poison. 
So  also  Ih  adrationare,  O.F.  araisnsr;  whence  (by  the  loss 
of  X  before  if)  A.F.  arainer^  E.  arraign  (with  inserted  ^)i 
When  /r'  (jk)  between  two  vowels  (the  latter  being  a) 
feikyved  the  accent,  it  became  s  (written  as  r);  as  in  L. 
graHam^  A.  F.  grace,  E.  grace ;  L.  plateam  >plafyam,  A.  F. 
/Amt,  E.  phue;  L.  maieam  >  nuUyam,  A.F.  «iar^,  K  iwArif. 
The  sufQx  -ece  (s  «f^)  was  later  written  -^se  phonetically ;  as 
hi  O.F.  richece,  A.F.  richesse,  M.E.  richisse,  E.  r^A^.  If 
tibe  latter  vowel  is  0  or  u,  H  becomes  s,  preceded  by  epenth^ic 
1 1  hence  L  palaHum,  O.  F.  palais,  A.  F.  /o/nx,  M.  E.  pakds, 
pnkis,  K  palace;  L.  pretium,  A.  F.  /n>,  E.  /ru-f.  Simihurly 
widi  xiSr;   as  L  angus/id,  O.F.  angoisse,  K.Y,  anguisse,  E. 

After  consonants  /  (with  t)  became  is  (written  c,  »)  fatter  s 
(written  r,  f ) ;  as  in  Ix>w  L.  *  capHare  (for  L.  capiari),  O.  F. 
€ha€ier^  A«  F.  chacer,  E.  rA<»^.  So  also  Low  L.  m^/rin,  O.  F. 
jiAMV,  A.  F.  niece,  neee,  E.  niece ;  L.  redemph'onem,  O.  F.  rJdKwi, 
AA'P*ratmson,ranson,'E. ransom;  Low L.  *  fracfidre  {bom h. 
I^.  irackts),  O.F.  trader,  F.  /rofW',  E.  /ror/;  Low  Lat 
dtf^ctiare  (from  Lat  direcius),  O.  F.  drecier,  F.  dresser,  E.  ^fvr^ ; 
ILk/acUanem,  k^Y.Jdcoun  {^/asoun),  'NL.'E, /assoun,  fashion, 
"S^  fashion;  L.  terUism,  O.F.  /wrs,  A.F.  (feminine)  /rVr^, 
SL  iMrr^  (the  third  canonical  hour);  L.  cadenHam,  O.F. 
ehfame,  F.  ribmre,  E.  rAonr^.  The  L.  sufiQz  "Oticum  became 
f^fi#%  *  -tf^  -^^  (=  aj9) ;  as  in  L.  aiaiicum,  O.  F.«eft|j^ 
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A.  F.  Ikig€^  age^  E.  d^f  <f ;  L.  sihaHcum^  O.  F.  $ehtig$^  A.  F«  i 
ffoge^  savagCyE. savage ;  L. ^Unguaiuism^OJ^.  lengag^^JLM* 
M.E.  langagCy  now  altered  to  £.  language  (with  tr).  So  aiiii 
K  j/id^^,  O.  F.  isktge^  answers  to  a  Low  L.  type  ^sMuumf « 
abiding-place;  from  siare^  to  stand,  abide.  Note  also  rUc> 
rch  in  L.  periica,  A.  F.  perche^  £.  perch ;  L.portKtim,  F.ponJk, 
IL  parch. 

§  15a.  History  of  D.  Initially.  Initial  d  remains.  JU 
diMS«vtf ,  dom'na,  A.  F.  <iiExm/,  E.  dbvi^. 

Medially,  D  between  two  vowels  becomes  S  (dh),  and  tlieii 
disappears.  L.  allaudare^  A.  F.  alawer  {^alouer)^  K  oiSblBi 
to  approve  of.  Low  L.  produm,  gain,  is  probably  allied  to  A.  F. 
prulsse  (for  *prudesse\  £.  prowess ;  cf.  F.  pntde^  femu  sij^., 
'E.prudey  s.  L.  cadenliam,  O.  F.  ch^ance,  F.  chance^  £.  tAsika 
L.  crudelem,  O.  F.  m^/,  E.  rrc^/.  L.  fidelitalem^  A.  F.  yfalC^ 
'E./eally.  L.  videre^  O.  F.  t^^^i'r,  F.  v^ir.  L.  tradtHanem^  A.  F. 
Iraism,  treisan^  treson^  M.E.  treson,  E.  treason,  D  remain^ 
after  a  consonant,  as  in  L.  solidare^sotdare^  to  strengtibett^ 
F.  souder^  M.  E.  souden^  to  confirm,  to  solder ;  the  final  -^^ 
in  E.  jtf/dSrr  is  due  to  the  O.  F.  sb.  soudure,  a  solderingi  or  At 
metal  used  in  soldering.  Cf. '  Soldatura^  Anglic^ sowdert\^ 
Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  Wfilker,  612.  33.  Moreover,  the  mod. 
E.  solder  is  spelt  with  a  restored  /,  which  is  not  pronomioed. 

Finally.  Final  d  became,  in  O.F.,  voiceless  /,  so  that  Ae 
O.  F.  has  the  form  piety  from  L.  pedem.  Perhaps  the  final  d 
had  the  sound  of  6  (dh).  L.  fidem  became  O.  F.  /M^  Le^ 
feiSy  afterwards  unvoiced  to  /eip  (feith),  as  in  M.  E.  fnA^ 
E.  faith  (cf.  A.  F.  /«/,  Bestiary,  1313) ;  we  also  find  A.  F.^SiT^ 
M.  E.  fey^  later y^. 

BL  Di>dy>A.F.j  (written  1, g), F. g, j.  L. dutnuOem^ 
A.  F.  iumaly  E.  journal.  L.  assediare^  {flssedyare)^  to  besiegeb 
O.  F.  ass^cTy  M.  E.  assegen,  afterwards  altered  to  XL  £» 
besegeuy  to  besiege.  L.  iudicare,  O.  F.  i^fiVr,  A.  F.  M|f(ii% 
M.  E.  Mi^M,  "E.  judge.  Low  L.  uadium  {^wadium),  a  pled|(%. 
gage,  A.  F.  wage.gc^ef  E.  «u^^,  ^d^^.    Sometimes  the  d 
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liKnigb  the  /  (or  a  trace  of  it)  veniftiiis;  li  is 

L.§mUd^  neat  pL  treated  as  a  fern,  sing^  A. F.  me,  E./^^'; 
L.padAm,  A.  F.  put,  £.  /oer.  The  A.  F.glawe,  E.glawe,  boat 
L  gittduim,  a  sword,  is  irregular  (the  regular  form  would*  be 
glai\  as  in  Mar-glqy,  the  name  of  the  sword  of  Sir  Bevis  of 
Hampton) ;  perhaps  glawe  stands  for  glmti^  the  d  becoming 
/(dh),  and  then  v,  by  substitution. 

Iidi>  nj  (written  ng) ;  F.  L.  vmcUcare,  O.  F.  wMgier,  F. 
WM|f «r;  cf.  E.  Or-venge,  vtngnmct, 

{  IM.  History  of  N.  JV  usually  remains,  and  is  some- 
lines  written  double.  L.  navem,  F.  nef,  a  ship,  also  nave  of  a 
diuidi,  K  nave.  L.  sonum,  A.  F.  soun,  M.  £.  JMyi,  E.  stmnd^ 
wilfa  excrescent  J.  L.  coronam,  A.  F.  corotme,  M.  E.  ^oroisir^ 
/TMsw;  £•  crottw ;  F.  couratme.    L.  donam,  F.  JMmr. 

itr  becomes  r  in  L.  cofinum,  O.F.  r^^,  M.  E.  e^e^ 
M.€Ojfer;  la.crdinem^Y.ordrey'E. order.  Finalhjryii  >s«inL. 
veneman,  O.F. tfentm,E. venom;  cLF.venin.  JVislostinthe 
oombination  mm;  as  in  L.  iermmttm,  temCnum,  A.F.  and 
M.E.  ierme,  E.  krm;  L.  carmmare^ carm'nare,  O.  F. charmer, 
mL  charm. 

Vlih  r.  iVrbecomes  iKiSr,  with  excrescent^;  'L.lenerum, 
F.  iMlr«,  E.  iender. 

With  a.  iKr  becomes  ^,  the  if  being  dropped ;  L.  sponsadt, 
k»F.espuse,espcuse,F. spouse;  L.pensare,A.F.peiser,F.peise 
(%akespeare),  later  O.  F.potser,  'E.poise;  Inpensum,  AJF.pess, 
hUttr  O.F.  pois{F.potds\  whence  A.F.  avetr  depeis,  O.F.  avoir 
depais,  lit '  goods  of  weight/  now  corrupted  to  avoirdupois ; 
L.  monstrare,  to  show,  O.F.  mostrer,  mousfrer,  whence  the 
fem.  verbal  sb.  A.  F.  and  M.  E.  mousire,  a  show,  pattern, 
Z. nmHer,  in  the  phr.  'to  pass  muster* ;  Low  L.  *mansumaia, 
mansnada  (Ducange),  a  household,  O.  F.  maisnee,  A.  F.  maisnee, 
m^ini,  M.  K  meine,  meynee,  a  household,  company,  retinue 
(dM^olete) ;  hence  E.  memai,  F.  mAu^e.    The  E.  custom,  A.  F. 
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€ttsiumiy  emuiumet  answers  to  a  Low  Lat'type  ^cmsmkkm$i$i$ 
which  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  L.  camtieitiikm^^^ 

With  L  Ni{ny).  iVi'usually  becomes  the  liquid  ny  (SpaiLi^ 
Ital.^), ¥aittenbothasi^andas^;  9Aixila.umotiim^0.9.  ' 
mgnoun  (littr^),  £.  anton,  with  palatalised  ni  {=f^    fSsti 
English  also  has  simple  n;  as  in  L.  vinea  {^viM^  A.  F« 
vigfiif  E.  vine\  and  in  E.  ctnnpany. 

Ny  also  becomes  nj  (written  ng)y  later  nzh  (F.  ngi) ;  as  in 
L.  exiraneum  {=extran)mm\  A.F.  estrange^  K  sfrangei  h, 
granea  {^granya),  A.  F.  grange^  E.  grange,  a  bam,  a  grange. 
I  think  it  probable  that  the  former  element  in  imsey-wooiuy 
represents  UnzA^,  put  (or  F.  lifige,  linen,  from  L.  lifUftm* 

Mm  becomes  E.  nj  (¥aitten  ng  or  nge);  as  in  Low  L. 
dimimanem^  A.F.  dongon  ^with  ^^ss/'),  VL.Y^.  don^tm^  K 
dungeotty  also  donjon,  properly  the  *  keep-tower '  of  a  caslle^ 
L.  calummd,  O.F.   chahnge^  A.F.  chalangt,  chaUngt^  & 

§  164.  History  of  P.  Imiially,  Initial/  remains,  as  \A 
L.  parent,  A.  F.  per,  E  /««r. 

Medially.  Between  two  vowels  p  first  becomes  b,  and  is 
then  shifted  to  v.  Low  L.  arripare,  *arrtbare,  to  come  to  ikt 
shore  (from  L.  r/j^a),  F.  arriver,  E.  jrriz'^ ;  L.  capiUum,  haif, 
O.F.  r^^/,  whence  M. E.  dis-chevele,  with  hair  hanging 
down  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  683),  E.  dishevelled;  L.  capitanmm^ 
A.  F.  and  M.  E.  chevetain,  E.  chieflain.  L.  consiipaiuM^  O.  F. 
costevi,  E.  rc^^Z/W  (see  Mr.  Nicol's  note  in  the  Supp.  to  my 
Dictionary).  Homing  says  that  the  F.  p  between  two  vowdt 
must  be  due  to  a  Lat.  pp\  thus  E.  chapel,  A.F.  chapA 
must  be  from  Low  L.  cappella  (and,  in  fact,  cappeUamu 
occurs). 

P  between  consonants  disappears ;  as  in  L.  computmr^ 
comp'iare,  A.F.  counter,  E.  count  (F.  cohter,  doublet  Hf 
compter) ;   L.  hospitem,  hosp'tem,  A.  F.  oste,  M.  E.  oiti,  h^^l^ 

E.  host,  an  entertainer ;  L.  hospitcUe,  A.F.  hostel,  E.  hostel^  mi 

F.  hitel,  E.  ^^/^/.     Similarly,  L.  hispidosum,  roughish,  HPM^ ' 
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tdtoied  to  JUdMis,  Vke  fOtous  for  M.E.  p^om.  E.  jM^ 
(QlEf  eft^iMrdir;  or%. '  amased,'  is  tbe  pp.  of  CkF.  «ftarA!^  to 
MUM^  refen-ed  by  Dies  to  Low  L.  ^ejOofpuUu,  to  mate 
tofpid;  but  this  solution  of  the  word  is  very  doabtfol;  -see 
Skrdirg  in  the' Af^pendix  to  the  6th  edition. 

After  a  consonant,  /  remains ;  as  in  L,  colapAum  (from -Gk. 
'idka4toi),  a  blow,  Low  L.  calapum^coVpum^  F.  cm^^  wfaenoe 
T.cm(^,  to  cut,  and  F.  and  £.  c(mp(m;  l^iemperarSt  iM^. 
p'rmriyF.  temprer^  E.  Umper^  tamper. 

Iti.  P  disappears  in//;  as  in  L.  rupkm^  a  broken  wafv 
asimdl  troop,  a  defeat,  F.  rouky  £.  rouU^  and  r(mi\  also 
0«  F.  raU,  E.  roU.  L.  capUak.cap'tak,  O.  F.  chtid,  but  ttie 
A*  F.  has  ^^a/!e/,  £.  chaiiel(s).  Low  L.  accaptart^  O.  'P.iachskrt 
\f^  the  early  A.F.  (probably  the  Picard)  form  was  acaier^  $p 
tfuy;  hence  M.  E.  accUe,  purchase  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  571,  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.),  whence  £.  caie^  caUr^  coUnr^  by  loss  of 
initial  a.  L.  capHvum^  captive,  produced  an  abnormal  O.  F* 
ferm  chaiHf  (instead  of  cket^^  corresponding  to  A.  F.  (or 
JPipard)  caiHf^  weak,  miserable,  E.  ioiiiff. 

.Pd.  P  disappears  ia  pd;  as  in  L.  kpHum^  lef^Am^ 
J.  Hide,  tepid. 

P*  >  w.  L.  separare^  sep'rare^  F.  siwnr^  E.  sevir\  Low 
L.  capranem  (see  Brachet),  F.  chevron^  K  chevran ;  L.  cperam$ 
O.F.  ^^oTif,  F.  ctuvre,  whence  E.  and  F.  manceuDn,  from 
mamhcpera  (cf.  tfture,  manure  in  my  Dictionary) ;  L.  diapere^ 
dtc^'re,  A.  F.  decewre,  E.  deceive  (cf.  receive^  concewef 
perceive). 

PI  remains;  as  in  L.  copulam,  F.  ^m^^  E.  cat^k)  L. 
papukm^  A.  F.  j^<^/i!r,  E.  /(a^&. 

Pft  >  XT,  by  assimilation  (§  163),  as  in  L.  capsam^  O.F, 
chasse^  E.  rAox^,  as  a  technical  term  in  printing. 

Fuuitty.  P  is  dropped  in  ps^  after  a  consonant ;  as  in  L. 
ewpuif  O.F.  ^«ri,  A.F.  rorx,  M.E.  cars^  E.  ^^x^;  cf.  F» 
<i^v]^)  whence  £.  r^]^^  and  carps;  L.  ien^us^  O.F.  /imf,  £• 
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tmsi^  8.    Final /becomes/*;  L.  capul^  O.  F.  thkf^K. 

chrf^  E.  chiif,  ^    '  X 

Pi  (;^).  Pt,  after  an  accented  syllable,  becomes  dl$  li 
in  L»  apprapiare,  to  draw  near  to,  A.  F.  aprockur,  E.  appfrnt^ 
Hence  £.  reproach  answers  to  Low  Lat  *reprcp$are*  Wi 
also  find  /I  >  2/*  in  O.  H.G.  chupphd^  ch^fpd  (Low  LtL 
^)^,  ^^^  etc.),  a  cap  worn  und^  a  helmet,  O.  F.  ^My^ 
E.  c<nf\  for  the  O.  H.  G.  chupphd  is  suj^sed  to  repreteol 
the  form  *kuphja  (indeed,  Low  L.  ct^hia  actually  oceon)^ 
and  this  is  for  Low  Lat.  *cuppia:=:'^cuppea^  from  L.  €9^pm^  % 
cup.    Cf.  F.  hache  <  O.  H.  G.  *hapja^  sickle  (p.  sio). 

The  A.  F.  sagiy  E.  sage^  answers  to  a  Low  Lat  ^saJkkm 
(Span,  sahii)  rather  than  to  Lat.  tapium.  Perhaps,  ia  tlM 
same  way,  the  pi  preceding  the  accent  in  L.  pipimum  msff 
have  been  voiced  to  hi  {ptbimuni) ;  cf.  F.  pigeon^  K  t^[*9tk 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  E.  widgemy  which  would  answer 
in  the  same  way  to  Lat.  uipionem^  a  kind  of  small  craaei  itt 
niny. 

§166.  History  of  F.  Initially,  Initial /"remains,  as  bl 
'L.flaremy  A.  Y.  flour ,  "E,  flour,  flower.  F  also  represents  At 
Gk.  phy  as  in  la,phantasma  (=Gk.  ^td^raviui),  O.  F./anfoum^ 
in  which  s  before  m  became  silent,  M.  'E,/anfome,  E.  phattimm 
(with  Gk.  ph  restored).  But  in  the  Low  L.  colaphum  {Ol 
x^Xii^),  the/^  was  reduced  to/,  whence  O. F.  colp,  F.  tomp^ 
The  GL  K44>i90if  a  basket,  was  borrowed  as  L.  copkimu%  lint 
ace.  cophinuM  became,  regularly,  O.F.  co/re,  M.E.  ^ffhh^ 
£.  coffer y  but  was  also  exactly  copied,  as  a  learned  fonii»  iB 
O.F.  and  M.  E.  cofin,  E.  coffin. 

History  ofV.    See  under  W  (§  i6i). 

§  166.  History  of  B.  Initially.  Initial  h  remains,  tt  j& 
L.  bibercy  A.  F.  heivrey  to  drink ;  whence  prov.  E.  heoer^  t 
drink,  repast,  and  E.  beverage. 

Medially.     B  between  two  vowels  becomes  9;   18  itt 
L.  tabernay  F.  iavemcy  £.  tavern ;  L.  debercy  O.  F.  dtveir^ 
devoir,  to  owe;  M.E.  devoir y  duty,  cf.  E.  endeavour \ 
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MmUfimr  4  hmat^  f.  clkifal,  whence   O.W.  cfwakfkt 

Mm  ioiaetiines  lost  in  diflfenk  consonantal  comUnattons. 
^Ehoa  L.  amtas  became  O.F.  amis^  both,  M.£.  anus  in  the 
fiitte  mnes  as^  both  aces,  double  aoes^  in  dice-pky.  So 
itm  Low  L.  g4tlimum,  gaHI)'num^  gave  O.  F.  jaum\  A 
'ta.fmmtUee.  L.  aisdvaiy  nmy  he  absolve,  O.  F.  asoile,  sstvik^ 
£»iHS0f7« 

.  BL  The  combination  o^V  remains  in*  learned' words  ;'ts 
HI  L./aMam,  Y. fable,  "E.  fable ;  L.  tabulam,  F.  iabU,  £.  AiJA. 

But,  in  Folk-Latin,  tabula  became  *iaxfla,  ^taada,  whence 
O.F.  t€k^  a  table,  as  the  'popular'  form.  Hence  was 
borrowed  the  Bret  dol^  a  table,  occurring  in  the  compoond 
dti'wum,  ie.  a  stone  taUe^,  which  has  been  adopted  bj  £• 
from  the  Breton  word. 

Sa  also  in  the  word  parabokm,  the  b  passed  hito  v,  and 
was  then  vocalised,  au  becoming  o;  hence  O.F.  parole^ 
£  pari^i ;  the  learned  forms  being  O.  F.  and  M.  'E.paraMef 
l^paraNe.  The  verb  parauUare  regularly  became  parkr\ 
^^aeaot'Kparl^,  parliament,  F.  dmbkf  £.  dtnMe,  are  from 
s  Low  L.  i&3/M9f^  substituted  for  L.  duplum. 

Br.  Br  (like  pr)  >  vr.  L.  dehberarsy  O.F.  tkUonr, 
JLF*  delwerer,  E.  deHver;  L.  Mkr^,  A.F.  Mtw,  prov.  £. 
Jboir  (as  above).  So  also  L.  describere,  O.  F.  descrwre,  M JS. 
Aimmi,  to  describe;  but  the  uifin.  also  took  the  shortened 
feisi  dncrtre,  whence  M.  E.  descrten,  £.  descry,  l^fabricart 
became,  regularly,  F.  L.  ^favrcare,  but,  as  this  was  nnpro- 
aoonoeabk,  vr  >nr  >  o;  hence  O.  "B*  forger ^  Ys. forge.  C£ 
parek  above. 

Bb.  Rh.  either  remains  {after  the  accent),  or  becomes  rv 
{btfore  it).  L.  barha,  F.  barbe ;  whence  O.  F.  barhomr,  M.  £. 
iarhmtr^  E.  barber;  L.  A^^a,  F.  herbe,  £.  A^j.  Also  L» 
flvr&iKijii,  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  verveine,  £.  vervain ;  L.*  mtrabiha, 

^  l!lttCdtie]iftbitlstopiitthe<|iiaUfyii^woidAH/;  as  ia  <ii^-tMiii, 
'  cbti^ftODe.*  i.  €L  itoos  ohcitL 
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neut  pl  treated  as  fern,  ang^  O.F.  and  M.  E>  tmm^K^ 
£.  marvel. 

Bt  BJ>  6d  >  d,  after  the  accent ;  but  it  become  eiSicr 
d or  /when  it  precedes  the  same.     L.  $naie  keMum  becami 
mdtaVhm^  maTaXdum^  O.  F.  malade ;  hence  O.  F.  and  M.  E* . 
maladUf  £.    malady.      1^   subiiamum    {suffianyum),   O^W^. 
soudam,  A.F.  sudein,  M.£.  sodetn,  £.  sudden.    L.  duUtafe^' 
O.  F.  and  A.  F.  daufer,  £.  daudly  with  unnecessary  insertion 
of  an  unpronounced  L    L.  subtilem^  O.  F.  soutil,  A.  F.  suiil^ 
M.  £.  soUly  s&lel ;  £.  sudlle,  with '  Latin '  spelling,  though  pitH  - 
nounced  (soet'l),  with  (oe) = f^  in  ^.   £xceptional  is  L.  deMtm, 
whence  A.  F.  and  M.  £.  delle,  £.  dedl. 

Bi  {iy)..  Bt=:fy>g{e).    L.  saptum,  wise,  became  Low  Li^* 
*saMim  (Span,  sa^'o),  whence  A.F.  sage,  £.  sage.     L« 
ruheum  {rudyum),  F.  and  £.  rouge;  L.  rabiem,  F.  ragi^'E*. 
ragt.     Late  L.  tambiare,  O.  F.  changier^  A.  F.  chasmgir^ 
M.  £.  ehaungm,  £.  change.    O.  H.  G.  /c?ir3a  (G.  Zaube)^  m 
portico,  entrance-hall,  was  Latinised  as  laubia^  whence  O.  F«  .* 
and  A.  F.  hge,  M.  £.  loge,  £.  lodge ;  cf.  £.  lobby.     Simikrlft 
F.  hnge,  the  loin,  answers  to  Low  L.  fern.  *  lumbea,  formed 
from  L.  lumbus ;  the  £.  loth  answers  to  the  variant  seen  'ift^ 
O.  F.  logne,  Icigne,  Walloon  logne  (see  Littr6). 

§  167.     Hifltory  of  M.     InUially.     Initial  m  usiialj^.  - 
remains ;  L.  memhrum^  F.  numbre,  £.  member.     But  in;a  fe#. 
cases  it  changes  to  »,  as  in  L.  mappam,  a  cloth,  whence  O.F^;^ 
mappemonde  (see  Cotgrave),  M.  £.    mappemounde  (Gowor) 
<L.  mappa  mundi,  map  of  the  world,  £.  map^  nup^ ;  ahd^ 
with  change  of  m  to  »,  O.F.  «a^/f,  a  cloth,  M.£.  m^eUm 
(with  £.  suffix  -kth).    Again,  the  L.  ma/la  gave  both  A.  S^^ 
meaUa,  £.  mal,  and  O.  F.  nale,  F.  mz//f. 

MI9  mr.    An  excrescent  b  is  developed  between  m  and  4- 
and  between  m  and  r.    £ven  in  late  Latin  we  find  c$imbrtmii 

* 

^  Toniaiio*s  ItaL  Diet.,  1680,  has :  *  Pannatare,  a  maolkin,  a  map  df 
donts  or  rags  to  rub  or  cleanse  withal.'    Cf. — '  Not  such  maps  it  f^. 
wash  houses  with';  Middleton,  Span.  Gipsy ^  uL  a.  H  'i^::^ 
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'^jgrnmbfrnt  ft  hetp ;  hence  O.  F.  comirw,  lo  Imider,^  11 S. . 
^epilrwii,  K  cttmter,  L.  Mmtlm  (ium'km)^  O.F.^Jkmfki 
4*1^  tflnA&y  £.  AttmMr ;  L.  iremulare^  F.  iren^kr,  E.  /rMiAfr; 
Ii». -  WMrnifli,  A.F.  chamirif  £.  chamber.  Itmr>  rtryhm 
mumatvm,  F.  marhre^  tL  £.  marhre ;  the  change  from  marirt 
to  marUe  is  English. 

Mt  >  ii/.  L.  ftMifVlnsi,  A.  F.  rMM/Sf,  E.  r^M^n/;  L.  domitarit 
QlF.  dmkTf  A.F.  danier,  £.  daunt;  L.  compuiare,  C9m{p)'' 
A0Vi  A.  F.  caufUen,  E.  rmwi/,  doublet  otcamptUe. 

Fmal.  Note  that  the  Latin  m  final  was  dropped  in  folk<* 
Latin  in  common  speech :  we  even  find  viintf  for  twNMi,  etc* 
in  inscriptions.  Hence  the  final  m  of  the  Lat.  accusative 
never  appears  in  French^  and  even  the  preceding  vowd  is 
much  affected.  Thus  L.  -am  >  -^,  as  in  bmamy  F.  lune\  L» 
MWSUMi,  O.F.  anme,  alnuj  F.  dme ;  whilst  the  suffixes  -em^  -mvi 
disappear  altogether,  unless  an  ^  is  absolutely  required  (a9 
m  L.  sum^nMi,  O.  F.  memin,  where  membr^  required  the  e 
m  Q.  F.).  Cf.  L.  parem^  O.  F.  ^,  E.  peer ;  L  ptmhim^ 
Y»pomi^^.poin$. 

Ifi  («i>r).    ^1  (i»^) >iy,  written  ng  oi^nge.    L.  roimiiMliuis  * 
{^mmiahifii)y  F.  c<mg/\  L.  vindemiamy  O.  F.  vendofige^  altered 
in  M.  E.  to  vendage^  vindage ;  mod.  E.  vintage. 

flM.    History  of  Y.    The  Lat  initial  t  had  the  sound 
id'S^y ;  c£  tV$wi»  (jntgum)  with  ^yoke.    But,  in  folk-Latin, 
il.was  pronounced  as  i^,  which  easily  passed  into  £./ ;  cf.  . 
£.  diWfJewi  and,  at  a  still  later  time,  the  F.y  passed  from 

the  sound  of  £./  0)  ^  ^^  ^^  ^-7  (z^)*  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
L  tt(fiMi  has  become  F./m^,  the  L.  ^fimiiMyi  has  become 
V.Jmr.i  Similarly,  the  Y.jusqtu  is  derived  from  L.  de  usque 
(^dyusfue).  The  Gk.  Ct  written  as  s  in  Latin,  was  also 
imderatood  as  having  the  sound  of  dy  (cf.  £.  d{y)  in  dew) ; 
(Us  explains  why  Lat.  dMobis  is  sometimes  spelt  Mababis\ 

*  Nor  in  an  j  other  Romance  lingnage ;  cL  ItaL  and  Span.  VfW, 
Fort  fpnuA^,  Wallachian  of«Mi,  Romansch  vin. 
»Jt  Isipelt  aolw/Mf  in  the  Ruhworth  MS. ;  LukeiiLs. 
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and  whj  the  L.  zehntm  (from  Gk.  f^Xor,  seal)  beeame 
Jakmst  A.  F.  ^^iktf,  M.  £.  gebts  (Ancren  Riwle,  p.  90^  & 
jiohus.  At  a  later  time,  the  Graeco-Latm  «  became  F«  % 
as  in  F.  «^/f,  £.  zeal.  The  Lat.  Hiermymum  lost  its  aipiialci 
80  that  ^t  was  treated  like  i\  hence  O.F.  lerome  (jMk 
I^E./),  E./gromi. 

Other  examples :  L.  iactare^  O.  F.  geUr^  M.  £.  litim  (widt 
/=s/),  £.yV/.  The  S3nnbol  j  does  not  really  occur  in  O.  F.  of 
M.  £.;  we  can  only  tell  that  the  i  (often  written  as  a  captel 
/)  has  the  consonantal  sound  by  its  position.  But  ecBtOfS 
usually  printy  for  the  1  of  the  MSS.  wherever  they  wish  to  do  so. 
L.  iocum^  O.  F.  teu  {^jeu),  A.  F.  uu,  tea  {=zjeuyje(>) ;  whence 
A.  F.  ieupartie^  Uopartie,  iupardk^  M.  £.  ieopardUy  from  Lat. 
iocum  parHtuMy  a  divided  game,  Ys.  jeopardy.  The  £.  spdliqg 
with  eo  is  due  to  A.  F. ;  the  A.  F.  and  M.  £.  sufllxed  #  wat 
a  later  addidon,  since  the  L.  partUum  could  only  give  a 
dissyllabic /ar/r'.  The  added  e  is  due  to  analogy  with  words 
like  etvoi-ey  lelost-^.  Gk.  vdiuvBos,  L.  hyacinthum  {Juadnitm^ 
O.  F.  iactni  (with  t^E,/),  M.  £.  ladnie^  'E.jadfUh^  a  dooblel 
of  hyacinth.  L.  iasptdem^  O,  F.  iaspe,  also  taspre^  with  added 
r,  M.£.  laspre^  £.  jasper,  L.  tungere^  O.F.  ^9«M^#y  E. 
/(wW;  etc. 

Medially  and  jlnally.  In  other  positions,  the  >^-80iaid 
becomes  1';  as  in  L.  Maium  {=:Mqyum),  May,  F.  .Mi^ 
£.  May ;  L.  inaibr  {^mqyor),  O,  F.  inafW,  M.  £.  monr^,  now 
spelt  mayor. 

The  reader  should  also  notice  the  great  number  of  m* 
stances,  in  the  foregoing  examples  and  elsewhere,  in  which  an 
f  or  an  ^  immediately  preceding  another  vowel  passes  into  tbi 
sound  of  ^^  and  produces  various  palatalised  letters,  or  elaet 
introduces  the  vowel  1  in  the  preceding  syllable.  CL  I*r 
haheoss-habyOy  becoming  (Kyi{l>)y{p\  i.  e.  F.  ai^  with  loss  iAk^:  .^ 
3,  and  o\  L.  rahiem^rahyem,  F.  rage\  L.  sapiam^zsapyam^ 
F.  tache ;  L.  radiuM=radyum^ra{d)y{um\  F.  roi';  InpaS^r 
nem^polyonem,  F.  poison;    L.  maiuib»«x»  ==  jna(ii)£)'0i(iM|^ 
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3fimfiam;L^  ixagmmsRixdg)y{fmi)i  F:  essoin  £.  m^r* 
%i^fimii^d:ssfatnifyay  ¥./amtlk;  L.  varnmssvar)f{um)i  O.  F. 
JwH  £.t»0ir  (iB  heraldry);  L.  s<mnumissso{m)fly{um\  F. 
MNjgv;  etc 

§  150;  History  of  B.  Iniiialfy.  Initial  r  remains ;  as 
in  L.  roHmum^  F.  raison^  A.  F«  ratsaun,  reisotm,  resaun^  M.  E. 
/feiMOiy  E.  reason. 

Midmtty.  J?  between  two  vowels  usually  remains  unaltered; 
as  in  L.  ardtianem.  F.  orauon,  £.  dnsan,  with  weakening  of 
the  second  syUable,  due  to  change  of  accent.  But  r  readily 
passes  into  /,  especially  by  dissimilation ;  that  is,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  same  word.  In  this 
way,  Low  L.  paraveredum  gives  A.  Y.pakfrei  (for  *  parrfrei)^ 
'E.fal/rey;  and  !», peregrtnum  gives  O.F, pekrtn  (for  *p€r€^ 
{g)rin\  a  pilgrim.  The  £.  pilgrim  (for  pilgrin)  retains  the 
g^  and  is  therefore  not  borrowed  from  French.  We  also 
find  O.H.G.  pilgriM^  O.  Friesic  pilegrim^  Icel.  pQagrimr'\ 
and  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should  have  borrowed  the 
word  from  O.  H.  &,  it  is  probable  that  all  these  fcH-ms  were 
borrowed  alike  from  ItaL  pellegrino,  owing  to  the  freiquency 
of  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  In  mod.  F.  (Parisian),  r  has  become 
I  in  choiSif  formerly  chaire ;  £.  chaise  is  borrowed  from  this? 
hte  form,  whilst  O.  F.  cha^e,  chaire^  L.  calhedram,  is  pre- 
served in  K  chair, 

R  sometimes  shifts  its  position  in  a  word  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  Thus  O.  F.  prenen,  take  ye,  also  appears 
^pemez ;  hence  the  E.  law-term  pernor^  a  receiver,  'A.  F. 
permmr  (B.  L  ^%)^pren-our^  from  prendre^  L.  prenderi  fi)f 
prehendire^  to  take.  O.  F.  grenier,  a  gamer,  from  cL.  grd- 
narium^  also  appears  as  gemier^  A.  F.  gemer^  M.  £.  germr^ 
£.  gamer.  Low  L.  *  turhuiare^  O.  F.  lorbler^  also  Iroubler^ 
£.  iraubk.  Note  that  £.  foUows  the  A.  F.  forms  adversaries 
glane^  etc.,  where  F.  has  adversaire^  gloire^  etc. 

R  sometimes  absorbs  the  preceding  vowel;  as  in  L. 
direcfttm^  F.  dr(nt\  L.  directiare^  F.  dresser^  £.  dress.     The 
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cnrioas  chan^  from  «r  to  or,  so  common  in  E^^' 
farsm  for  ferson,  is  found  in  F.  also.    Thus  Rui 
Isrgi  with  sarge,  the  latter  being  put  for  serge^.'E. 
(Schwan,  §  265).     See  vol.  i.  §  381. 

Br.  Double  r  remains,  or  is  reduced  (chiefly  ad  the  taioi 
a  word)  to  single  r;  as  in  L.  Urra,  F.  fern,  whence  IL 
Urrter,  in  two  senses;  L.  carrum,  F.  char,  Northeiii  F» 
car,  as  well  as  Low  Lat.  carra,  fem.,  Northern  P.  (?)  aad 
M.  E.  carre,  E.  car. 

R  is  sometimes  lost  before  s ;  probably  rs  became  n^  and 
then  s.  Thus  L.  dorsum,  F.  dos,  the  back ;  cf.  £.  rertioi^ 
where  rere  is  the  M.  E.  spelling  of  rear.  So  also  It^periieam^ 
pes' cam,  O.F.  pesche,  in  which  the  s  also  became  sileat; 
whence  M.  E.  peche  (Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  15),  X. 
peach  {Y.pilcie). 

Cr»  gr  become  r,  preceded  by  epenthetic  f';  as  fai  In^ 
lacrtma,  O.  F.  latrme  (St.  Alexis),  Urme,  F.  larme;  L.  tagrmm, 
F.  iwir. 

Tr,  dr  become  rr  or  r.  L.  latroctnium^  theft,  A.F. 
larrecin,  larcin\  whence  £.  larcen-y,  with  added  ^.  Ii. 
destderare,  desid^rare,  A.  F.  desirer^  £.  ^^ir; .  Cf.  L.  pmtrm^ 
O.  F.  /tf^r^,  /^^,  F.  /^r^.  So  L.  ad  retro,  O.  F.  armre^  TL 
arrear. 

Fr,  br.  Pr,  br  commonly  become  vr  (though  L.  ae^tfrm 
gives  F.  arbre),  L.  deliberare,  F.  dtlivrer,  E.  deliver;  Low 
L.  capronem,  F.  chevron,  E.  chevron  (see  Brachet). 

JbfV  >  fw^ ;   «V  >  «</r ;  r»ir  >  r^ ;  as  in  L.  ^wmrM^ 
A.  F.  chambre,  E.  chamber ;  L.  tenerum,  A.F.  tendre,  E.  Ami 
L.  marmorem,  F.  marbre,  M.E.  marbre,  whence  E.  morMe^     ^ 

We  sometimes  find  an  excrescent  /  before  r  in  cefHiil^J'i 
combinations,  viz.  in  sr,  skr.     Thus  Low  L.  essere  (for  IL» 
esse)  gives  *^jV^,  O.  F.  es/re,  F.  //r^.     So  L.  cognoscerB  if^f^ 
nosk're),  O.F.  connoisire  (with  epenthetic  1  before  the  osil^; 
bination) ;  whence,  with  silent  s,  E.  reconnoitre,  F.  cmmilfiji^ 

§  160.  History  of  L.    Initial  /  usually  remainSi  at 
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||l|iP»  .A.  F.  A;^,  £.  bifiti  (of  ^e).    Or  it  may  beoc^nie  r ; 

.  MtdiaOy.  Between  two  vowels,  /  remains ;  as  in  L.  ^km^ 
F.  ioUe ;  whence  K  AuZf/.  If  one  of  the  vowels  is  an  ac- 
coi^i^  the /or  i/ is  palatalised,  and  is  usually  written//.  L. 
uia%  F.  tailUr.  L.  hmUirt,  A.  F.  hoiilir,  £.  boU  (F.  ^ewtViir). 
See  p.  229  (Z  with  ^).  In  £.  this  palatalised  /  is  written  Oi 
in  the  word  hrilUant^  from  F.  hriUani^  pres.  pt.  of  brifkr^  to 
.  diine ;  which  is  derived  from  L.  heryUus^  a  beryL  L.  poknimt 
A.F.  vaiUanif  became  M.  £.  valiant)  but  here  the  pronun- 
ciation was  affected  by  association  with  the  subjunctive  va^k^ 
from  L.  valeamy  F.  L.  vafya. 

L  (like  r)  is  subject  to  dissimilation,  and  changes  to  r  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  another  /.  L.  vMare^  to  howl,  O.F. 
wrkr^  Hurler  \  whence  £.  hurly  in  hurly^rfy*  Low  L» 
kfmriHa  (put  for  {g)fycyrrhiza,  Gk.  ykvKopptia^  licorice-plant), 
A,F.  hearts,  M.K  Itcorics,  £.  Uquorut  (by  confusion  widi 
Uqttor) ;  but  /  and  r  are  interchanged  in  F.  r^glisse.  Owing  to 
the  repetition  of  /,  the  former  /  is  lost  in  L.  flehikm,  A.  P. 
fthht  'E./uble\  Mid.  F./otble,  whence  Ys.  foible  \  mod.  F. 
faiUe. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (Schwan,  §  281),  / 
before  a  consonant  introduced  an  epenthetic  »,  which  soon 
replaced  the  /  altogether.  This  probably  took  place  first  of 
all  (especially  in  plural  forms)  after  a,  and  afterwards  sifter 
other  vowels.    Thus  ah  >  a^ls  >  aus  {aux). 

Alf  el  (with  consonant).  L.  allum  (F.  L.  *haUum,  prob.  by 
influence  of  O.  H.  G.  hdk,  G.  hack),  F.  haul;  whence  M.  £• 
hamlein^  £.  haufy,  xxnsmij^tn  haughfy,  L.  fokanem,  A.F. 
foucon^  M.  £.  foucon,  £.  fak(m,  with  pedantic  restoration  of 
unpronounced  L  This  use  is  particularly  noticeable  in  plurals, 
when  the  final  /  remains  in  the  singular ;  as  in  F.  chevaL, 
horse,  pL  chevals>€hevaus,  mod.  F.  chevaux,  as  in  £. chevaux" 
de-friit.  In  the  case  of  many  words  in  el,  the  taux  of  the 
pL  ending  has  introduced  eau  for  el  even  in  the  singular  in 
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modem  French ;  thus  L.  helium  became  O.  F.  id  (it  ^ 
Philip  le  Bet)^  pi.  heausy  mod.  F.  htaux ;  whence  F.  sing,  hm^ 
£.  deau.  Similarly  L.  casleilum,  O.  F.  chasiel,  mod.  F« 
chdteauy  £.  chateau.  O.  F.  rondel^  £.  roundel ;  F.  rondum^  IL 
rondeau.  L.  man/ellum,  O.  F.  tnanUl,  £.  mantle;  F.  iMOfiitev, 
£.  parl-manteau,  L.  *  morsellum  (cf.  Ital  morseUo^  dimin. 
from  L.  morsum\  O.F.  morsel,  £.  morsel;  F.  m^^Mi^  E. 

Curious  examples  are :  Low  L.  */alltla  (from  L./allen), 
O.  F./alle^/aule,  M.E,/au^;  then,  with  pedantic  insertton 
of  unpronounced  /,  Mid.  Y.  fatdte  (as  in  Cotgrave),  Tudor 
£.  y^f/i/  (as  in  Cotgrave);  after  which  the  French  again 
dropped  the  /,  but  the  Fnglish  (later  than  the  time  of  Pope, 
see  '£loisa  to  Abelard,'  185,  etc.)  took  to  pronouncing  the  /, 
which  must  now  always  be  sounded.  So  also  F.  assaui  cor- 
responds to  £.  assault,  and  F.  voUte  to  £.  vault  (for  voU),  sb. 
In  the  £.  verb  to  vault,  from  F,  volter,  the  /  is  right;  as  the 
F.  verb  is  from  the  sb.  volte,  borrowed  from  Ital.  volta. 

In  like  manner  Low  Lat.  *  regalimen,  *  regal' nun  (from  L 
regalts),  produced  O.F.  and  A. F.  realme,  M.£.  realme, 
£.  realm,  as  well  as  O.  F.  reaume,  M.  £.  reeme,  rime,  now 
obsolete ;  Mid.  F.  royaulme,  royaume  (both  in  Cotgrave),  mod. 
F.  royaume, 

01.  Low  L.  foUum,  a  buffoon  (from  L.  foUis,  bellows, 
wind-bag,  see  Brachet);  O.F.  and  F.  fol,  F,  fool;  pLybmt 
(for /bis),  whence  F,/ou,  L.  colaphum,  O.  F.  colp,  F.  coup^ 
L.  colhcare,  O.  F.  colchier,  colcher,  A.  F.  cucher{j=zcouchir),  E. 
couch,  L.  auscultare,  asctUtare,  to  listen,  O.F.  escouUri 
hence  £.  scout,  v.,  to  listen,  spy ;  and  scout,  sb.,  a  watch,  spjr. 
L.  ultra,  beyond,  O.  F.  oltre,  outre  ;  whence  the  sb.  oUrage^ 
outrage,  E.  outrage, 

TIL  In  the  combination  ul,  the  /  is  liable  to  drop.  ,  Thtt$ 
F.pucelU,  a  maid,  is  from  Low  L,,  pullicellam  (pul'ceHam).  Sa 
also  Low  L.  multonem,  A.  F.  and  M.  £.  motoun,  £.  muUomj 
already  noticed  (§  131)1  p-  215-  <  k' 
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Q^tf*  Inthecombinatioiisr/,^/,  ther  or^islosty  and  the/ 
b  pftbilaliaed,  being  written  H.  Thus  L.  vtgilare,  F.  L.  v^lare, 
O.F.  neiiUer.F.  veilUr]  L.  trtchOa,  /ncla,  F.L.  frecla,  an 
arbooi,  bower,  F.  ireiik ;  whence  F.  treiUer,  to  form  lattice- 
work (Cotgrave,  now  obsolete),  and  treiUts,  £.  ireUts,  But  in 
the  word  pertculum^  in  which  the  combination  icl  becomes 
fakd^  the  r  is  simply  lost,  the  f  which  arises  from  palatalisation 
being  absorbed  in  the  i  that  is  ali^ady  extant ;  thus  L.  peri" 
athm,  peric'lum,  O.  F.  peril  (for  penitj,  E.  penl,  F.  p&il. 
The  explanation  of  lentil  is  different ;  see  L  withy ^  p.  230. 

Tl,  dL  21,  dl  become  II,  later  ul.  L.  spatulam,  shoulder ; 
O.F.  espalle,  later  espauU,  ipauU\  whence  F.  ipaukite,  E. 
epaulet,'  The  learned  words  tiiulum^  capitulum  were  differ- 
entiy  developed,  giving  title,  litre,  znd  chapitre  respectively; 
cf.  E.  titU,  F.  Hire ;  F.  chapitre,  M.  E.  chapitre,  E.  chapter. 

PI9  bL  These  combinations  remain ;  as  in  I(.  popUbm^ 
A.  F.  poeple,  people,  peple,  E.  people  (where  the  eo  is  due  to 
a  reminiscence  of  A..F.  spelling) ;  L.  tabulam,  F.  table^  E. 
iaNe ;  L.  fabutam,  Y.fahUy  "E.  fable.  But  the  *  popular '  de- 
velopment of  bl  was  into  vl>ul>o ;  see  §  156,  p.  221. 

ML  Ml  >  mbl,  with  excrescent  b.  L.  tremulare,  F.  trembler, 
E.  tremble ;  L.  assimulare  {^assem'lare),  F.  assembler^  K 
assemble;  L;  humilem,  F.  humble,  £.  humble. 

SL    For  the  combination  x/,  see  under  x. 

!Lr.  In  the  combination  /r,  an  excrescent  d  after  /  arose 
early,  after  which  the  /  disappeared  or  became  u,  in  the 
manner  explained  above,  with  regard  to  the  combinations  cU, 
elfOl,uL  In  Igr,  Ivr,  the  ^  or  v  drops,  and  the  combination 
is  treated  as  simple  Ir.  L.  pulverem,  dust,  became  putrem, 
whence  A.  F.  puldre,  poudre,  M.  E.  poudre,  E.  powder. 

L  with  y.  The  L^t  li  (^ly)  produces  the  F.  palatalised  /, 
written  II,  ill,  il.  An  exceptional  case  is  when  s  follows, 
when  ^s  became  Us,  written  /s ;  as  in  the  remarkable  word 
fiUus,  a  son,  A.  F.  filz,  or  (with  disappearance  of  /)  fiz  (pro- 
nounced fits),  also  written  fitz,  to  indicate  the  /  sound  more 
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plainly  \    Hence  L.  famiUoM  became  Tf./amUk^  but 
family  (not  in  very  early  use)  is  modified  to  bring  it 
the  Latin  fonn.    L.  consilium^  A.  F.  cunseU^  ccuiueU^  E. 
sel^  F.  canseiL    The  £.  council  is  quite  a  different  word, 
presenting  a  learned  F.  form  concile^  and  L.  concilium;  but  tte 
words  council  and  counsel  were  easily  and  early  oonioaed. 
L.  neut  pi.  bcUlalia,  treated  as  fern,  sing.,  a  battle;  A.F.  and 
M.E.  baiaile,  £.  bafile,  with  shifted  accent  and  the  second 
syllable  weakened.    L.  neut.  pi.  folia,  treated  as  fism.  sing., 
a  leaf;  A.  Y.foille,  S.  R.  219 ;   also  (perhaps  (rom  L.  sing. 
folium)  A,F.  foil,  W.  W.  4156;  we  even  find  'le  foik'  in 
the  Table  of  Contents  to  the  Cursor  Mundi,  in  MS.  Laud 
108;  E.  foil  (F.  feuilk),    L.  victualia,  neut.  ^1.,  treated  «s 
a  fem.  sing.,  provisions,  A.F.  and  M.E.  vilailU,  usually  b 
the  pi.  vitailks,  whence  E.  viltles,  absurdly  spelt 
to  look  more  like  the  Latin  from  which  it  was  not  i 
ately  derived. 

The  combination  -/iW  gave  rise  to  Ij  (Ij),  written  Ig,  ^i 
so  that  L.  delicatum  became  O.  F.  delgi/,  delicate.  So  abo 
Low  Lat  ^hulicare,  frequentative  of  L.  huUire,  to  boil,  becaaie 
O.F.  Holgier  (Prov.  bolegar,  to  stir  oneself),  F.  bouger,  Tudor 
E.  bouge,  v.,  to  stir,  E.  budge. 

Final  -icla  became  -ille  in  the  case  of  L.  lenlicukun,  F.  L. 
Untie  la,  F.  lentille ;  whence  M.  E.  and  E.  lentiL 

§  161.  Hifltory  of  W.  The  Latin  u  (consonant)  was 
still  pronounced  like  the  £.  w  for  some  time  after  die 
Christian  era ;  a  fact  which  is  still  commemorated  in  Bnglitih 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  wall,  wine,  and  wick^  bottky 
L.  uallum,  uinum,  and  uicus ;  vol.  i.  §  398,  p.  433.  In  Freficb^; 
its  development,  initially  and  medially,  was  not  alwi^  ^bm  : 
same ;  and  the  cases  may  be  considered  separately. 

Initially.    Initial  L.  u  became  v  in  all  but  a  few  caaai|:^ 
as  in  L.  uilem,  F.  vil,  £.  vile.    Nearly  every  word  in  EngMl 


'  The  /  is  due  to  excrescent  d  after  /y  (see  above) ;  thus  We  00^: 
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ihik  ]b!#it  1)^  9  is  of  F.  or  lale  Latiii  origin,  as  majr  bt 
seen  by  lefereace  to  my  Dictionary.  There  are  fbnr  eseqn 
IJMB  in  which  9  answers  to  A.  S.  y^  vis.  in  the  words  raw; 
W^  ffimwid^  and  vixen\  see  vol.  L,  §  349,  p.  373.  There 
are  also  two  Scandian  words,  vaihaUa^  vikingi  a  few  Italian 
words  (in  which  v  also  answers  to  L.  u\  as  tfehet^  vernUeeOi^ 
vdkanQi  the  Portuguese  verandah)  the  Servian  vaa^e*,  the 
Russian  vtrst;  the  Greek  vial\  the  Eastern  words  Vida^  van 
(for  ov^ovoikX  9fSMr;  the  Celtic  vassal^  variety  vaUi^  all  in 
F. forms;  and  a  few  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  vandal^ 
V^mik  But  the  whole  number  d  such  exceptions  is  by  no 
means  large,  and  the  preponderance,  among  English  words 
beginning  with  9,  of  words  of  French  and  Latin  wgin,  is 
qnite  remarkable. 

The  Lat.  u  is  exceptionally  represented  by  ^  in  F.  br^is^ 
from  Low  JjaX,  ierdicem,  for  L.  uerueceniy  a  sheep;  and  by/* 
in  F.JbtSf  from  Lat.  utcem,  a  time,  turn;  but  neither  of  these 
words  appear  in  English. 

The  O.H.G.  w  became  gw  in  the  mouths  of  the  C^tic 
iidiabitants  of  Gaul,  just  as  the  L.  uallum  became  gwal  in 
Wdsh.  We  even  find  the  L.  u  represented  by  gu  (latar  g) 
in  a  very  few  instances,  as  in  the  remarkable  case  of 
It,  mperam,  a  viper,  O.  F.  guwre^  F.  givre,  fiat  the 
Normans  found,  naturally,  no  difficulty  at  all  in  pronouncing 
ttie  w,  which  was  once  a  common  sound  in  Old  Norse  (though 
it  has  now  become  v) ;  hence  the  L.  mperam  became  A.  F. 
and  M.E.  wwre\  whence  E.  unvem  or  wyvem,  with  an 
epenthetic  final  n.  Such  is  the  simple  origin  of  the  myste- 
rious heraldic  wyvern,  which  has  been  transformed  from  a 
VQ)er  into  a  winged  dragon,  with  a  serpent's  tail.  Similarly 
from  L.  uasktre^  probably  confused  with  O.H.G.  was/en 
^mrjran),  with  the  same  sense,  we  have  A.F.  wasUr,  E. 
wasU,  vb.    There  are  several  other  A.F.  words  beginning 

^  The  A.  F.  wivre  doubtless  adsted ;  it  is  spdt  gmverg  In  the 
Ptithiry,  L  813.    Chaaoer  hes  whfrtt  wivere,  TVoiL  liL  101  a. 
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'with  w\  but,  as  they  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  they  wOl  \m-&0 
cussed  .in  a  future  chapter.    See  §  172,  p.  246. 

The  O.  F.  gu^  at  first  pronounced  as  gw,  soon  passed  iiil0 
hard  (f )  g,  as  in  mod.  F.  guide,  especially  in  words  of  Ten- 
tonic  origin,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  This  even  happened 
with  a  very  few  Latin  words,  as  in  ¥,gm  from  L.  msctmi 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  these  passed  into  EngUsb. 

Medially,  V  (from  L.  u)  between  two  vowels  is  usoa% 
retained,  as  in  L.  greuare^  A.  F.  grever,  £»  grieve.  So  abo 
after  a  consonant,  as  in  L.  semum,  F.  L.  servu^  F.  sa^l 
L.  saluare,  O.  F.  sauver,  A.  F.  saaver,  saver,  M.  £.  samum^ 
saven,  £.  save.  But  L.  vivenda,  victuals,  neut.  pL,  treated  as 
it  fem.  sing,  with  the  form  *vivanda  (Ital.  vivanda),  drofqped 
the  medial  v  to  avoid  repetition ;  hence  A.  F.  viande,  vidsmdtf 
£.  viand{s). 

Vr  >  /r  in  Low  L.  paraveredum  {^parav'ridum),  A.  F. 
palefrei,  ^.palfrey, 

Bv  >  rh  in  L.  curvare,  F.  caurher,  M.  £.  caurben,  £.  curii, 

V  is  sometimes  lost  in  consonantal  combinations ;  as  in 
L.  civitatem  {;=^civ*laiem),  O.F.  and  A.F.  die,  M.E.  dktf 
£.  dfy ;  L.pulverem  {==pulv*rem),  O.  F.puldre,  with  excrescent 
d,  ItLier paudre,  M.'E.paurfre,  "E. powder ;  see  Lp  in  §  16a. 

Finally.  Final  v  becomes  /;  as  in  L.  iavem,  A.  F.  to^, 
bif,  £.  heef\  L.  breve  (neuter),  A.  F.  bref,  briefs  £.  hruf\  L. 
gravem,  adj.,  grievous,  A.  F.  gref,  grief,  s.,  grief,  £•  gri^. 
This  F.  final  /  sometimes  drops  in  Fnglish,  viz.  in  the  ter« 
mination  -^(=L. -/»««);  as  in  A.F.  iolif,Y.,jo!fy\  A.F. 
hastif,  E.  hasfy  \  F.  restif,  Tudor  £.  restie,  but  also  resHoe^ 
at  present. 

Vy,  Vi.  Vy  becomes  /  (j),  written  ge  or  g.  L. 
viare  {=iabbrevyare),  O.  F.  abregier,  A.  F.  abregger,  £.  ahridg9^ 
where  the  vowel-change  is  possibly  due  to  a  notion  of  some 
connection  with  £.  bridge  \  L.  diluvium  {^diluvy$im),  A^Wi 
deluge,  £.  deluge;  L.  caveam  {^cavyam),  A.F.  cage^  £.  A^| 
L.  servientem,  A.  F.  seriant,  seriaunt,  serieant  (where  i^^i  ^^ 
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Wfjpmi;  L.  labfHi^  the  plant  called  sage,  O.  F.  sal^e^  smtgil 
M.E.  sat^i,  £•  «^^^.  Our  l^^demam  is  from  O.E*  As^ 
dSr  mam^  light  of  hand ;  where  the  O.  F.  Ugier  answers  to  a 
Lat  *lmarwm ;  from  L.  Uvts^  light. 

f  102*  Labialisation.  This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
for  noticing  the  phenomenon  of  labialisation,  or  the  ocx:asional 
modification  of  consonants  and  vowels  by  the  infiuaioe  of  die 
Lat  u  (su^),  when  the  said  u  follows  or  precedes  another 
▼oweL 

Ua.  Here  u  becomes  v  or  disappears ;  as  in  L.  lamtarhtm 
^sjamoaryuni)^Y,Jam)ier\  Lat. neut. pi. r^miMi, F. r^nir, fem. 
sing.|  whence  £.  cortuL 

Ue,  ui,  no.  The  u  disappears  after  a  double  consonant; 
as  in  L,  bathure^  O.F.  haUre^  hatre^  £.  batter  \  L.  quatuar, 
ptattuar^  O.  F.  kaire^  quatre^  £.  cater ^  four,  in  dice-play. 

As  an  example  of  labialised  modification,  consider  L.  hahuit^ 
O.  F.  ot,  F.  eut,  where  the  a  of  hahuit  is  altered  to  O.  F.  <^  by 
the  influence  of  u  after  the  loss  of  h. 

But  the  most  remarkable  examples  are  seen  in  L.  clauuM 
(ssclawum),  a  nail,  O.  F.  clo,  F.  clou;  Low  L.  Andegcumm. 
{szAnd^awum\  F.  Anjou,  From  O.  F.  clo  was  formed  a 
verb  enchir^  later  endoyer^  mod.  F.  enclouer,  to  drive  in  a  nail, 
hence,  to  stop  up,  choke,  borrowed  by  £.  as  enclqy,  anchy^ 
aclqy^  accloy,  and  now  spelt  cloy;  see  Accloy  in  the  New  £. 
Dictionary.  As  for  F.  clou,  it  was  transferred  into  English 
with  the  sense  of  '  clove,'  the  plural  being  clouet,  chwes,  or 
clcwys;  and  the  mod.  £.  clove  (if  my  guess  is  right)  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  misreading  of  the  plural  cloues,  as  if  it  were 
pronounced  cloves.  We  also  find  labialisation  after  e ;  thus 
L.  debmt  became  F.  dul, 

§  108.  History  of  S.  Initially.  Initial  s  was  voiceless, 
and  so  remains ;  as  in  L.  sacceHum^  a  littie  bag,  O.F.  and 
M.  £•  sacM,  £.  satchel. 

To  words  beginning  with  L.  sp,  si,  sc^  9l  slight  initial  vowel- 
sound  was  prefixed,  which  was  written  e  (for  older  f^  as  in  I^^ 
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laL  ispamsio  for  spimsw,  in  Ducange).  Hence  O*  V.  nfif^ 
from  L.  spinam ;  O.  F.  esUtble^fzom  L.  stahdum ;  O.  F.  ^myiii 
from  L.  scutarium.  As  this  prefixed  e  was  needless  in  Ei^gMsti-» 
which  is  fond  of  initial  sp^  si^  sc,  it  was  readilj  dropped ;  bol 
in  mod.  F.  the  s  became  mute.  Hence  we  have  £.  spim  {ibom), 
siadii,  sqmre^  corresponding  to  F.  /ptne^  itahU^  icuytr.  \Sk 
some  cases,  the  e  is  preserved  in  English ;  we  can  say  eift«r 
espy  or  spy^  npecial  or  special^  establish  or  stabHsh,  esiaU  or 
sUiUy  esquire  or  squire^  escutcheon  or  scutcheon ^  escape  or  scape  g 
and,  of  course,  there  is  a  tendency  to  differentiate  the  senaes 
of  the  forms.  Even  in  O.  F.  there  was  no  need  to  prefix  e  if 
the  preceding  word  ended  with  a  vowel,  so  that  *  the  spouie'' 
was  la  spouse y  not  la  espouse;  hence,  even  in  English,  weluive 
kept  sp<nise  for  the  substantival  form,  and  espouse  as  a  veili. 
Hence  also,  the  sb.  escheaior  was  readily  reduced  to  {i^htttkit^ 
or  cheater y  giving  a  new  verb  to  cheats  and  the  verbal  sb.  a 
cheat.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  many  caae8» 
the  O.  F.  prefix  es-  (F.  /-)  represents  the  L.  ex.  Thus  Xm 
expandere^  O.  F.  espandre^  A.  F.  espaundre\  is  the  origin  of 
E.  spawn,  in  which  the  final  e/has  been  dropped.  ThisO^  F. 
prefix  es'  (when  from  L.  ex)  was  readily  considered  as  hftving 
an  intensive  force,  and  hence  the  notion  arose  that  an  E« 
initial  s  can  be  intensive  also ;  but  the  usual  illustratioiis  of 
this  fancy  are  quite  illusory,  and  the  notion  that  s  is  'natundly 
intensive '  is  unmeaning.  Smash  is  not  derived  from  mof^ 
but  is  an  independent  word.  If  smelt  is  allied  to  meU^  k  ii 
possibly  because  melt  has  lost  an  initial  s.  Squash  (origini^ 
squach)  and  quash  are  from  different  roots,  and  answer,  re^ 
spectively,  to  O.  F.  esquacher  {L,  *  excoactidre)  and  0,F^ 
quasser  (L.  quassare).  We  may,  however,  admit  Aat  *-  npi^ 
sents  F.  eS'  (L.  ex-)  in  the  prov.  £.  squenchy  to  quench^  wd 
in  'Es.  splashy  as  compared  with  the  o\^zr plash. 
Medially.  F.  medial  j,  between  two  vowels,  was  leallf  dl6 
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^  'So0ret  le  peysonn  en  ewe  espaundre!  let  the  fish  ipawa  in  ||i|^ 
water ;  see  Addenda  to  my  Dictionaxy,  and  ed. 
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'  foiled  s/lboogh  written  as  Si  Hence  K  hat  the  same  qmbol 
(t)  with  the  same  .sound  (z) ;  as  in  £.  rontre  from  F.citmfi 
L^  iviWMiy  caiusam,  though  this  is  a  'learned'  foraou  The 
popular  F.  form  was  cAese,  onlj  preserved  in  E^  in  the  t^m 
Ud^siaws,  a  late  parodj  of  the  F.  quelque  chase.  A  very  re^ 
markaUe  word  is  the  Late  Lat  repausare^  to  repose,  coined 
from  Gk.  fnSknt  (whence  Y.  pause,  £.  pause).  This  is  the 
origin  of  F.  repaser,  £.  repose ;  and  is  most  likely  the  word  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Late  lAt  pausare,  F,  poser,  £.  pose,  together 
with  all  its  other  compounds,  viz.  appose,  compose,  depose,  dupose^ 
expose,  in^ose,  oppose,  propose,  suppose,  transpose.  The  notable 
feature  about  these  words  is  that,  whilst  formally  derived  from 
Ae  Gk.  naSkns,  they  all  took  up  the  meaning  of  h.pomro 
and  its  compounds. 

-  Double  s  remains ;  as  in  Low  L.  passare,  F,  passer,  £.  pass. 
We  also  find  ss  due  to  assimilation;  as  in  L.  capasm,  F. 
clkasse,  E;  chase,  as  a  technical  term  in  printings  In  the  ease 
of  L.  tfascellum,  a  small  vessel,  F.  vaissel,  A»  F.  vessel,  E.  veueif 
the  use  cis  for  c  is  only  a  graphic  change. 

Medial  s  (=s)  before  a  liquid,  viz.  in  the  comUnations  si§ 
sm,  sn^  became  mute  at  an  early  period  \  and  invariably  dis- 
appears in  English  as  pronounced,  though  the  s  is  sometimes 
written;  and  the  preceding  vowel-sound  is  necessarily  long. 
Eatamples  are  seen  in  L.  blasphemare,  O.  F.  Nasnur,  A,  F. 
Uasmer,  dlamer,'E,  Mame ;  L.  tnsulam,  A.  F.  isle,  tile,  E.  isle; 
h.  masculum.  A;  F.  mask,  male,  E.  male;  L.  dismunare, Low 
L.  disjunare,  A.  F.  disner,  diner,  E.  dine  ' ;  L.  misculare,  A.  F* 
mesler,  meUer,  F.  miler,  whence  E.  m^e,  as  well  as  M.E. 

^  The  hiTarimble  ditappeaxance  of  /  in  these  combinatiooB  in  English 
shows  that  it  was  already  mote  before  the  Nonnan  Conquest  (Schwan, 

'  For  a  complete  solution,  by  Gaston  Paris,  of  thb  difficnlt  word,  see 
Homaaia,  viii.  95.  It  is  a  question  of  accentuation ;  disfUnc  gives  O.  F. 
dk^fun,  but  disftmdre,  dujundmus  give  O.  F.  disner ,  dimom.  Hence, 
|iiMileaUy,  nous  dfncns  is  the  pL  corresponding  toje  dljeune.  I  break* 
fiai  akne^  but  wedme  in  company.  ^ 
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melli,  a  contest,  a  form  which  occurs  frequently  in  Baiboii^ 
'Bruce'.    Cf.  E.  menial;  p.  217. 

St  remains  in  Middle  English,  even  where  the  s  is  lofit  ik 
French ;  as  in  L.  hesHam^  A.  F.  and  M.E.  hesity  £.  heaU  (F| 
biti) ;  L.  festa^  neut  pi.  treated  as  fern,  sing.,  A.  F.  and  M.  E. 
ftste,  E.  feast  (F.  f(te). 

In  a  few  words,  si  (=zl)  became  sdl  (szdl,  with  ezcrefr* 
cent  (/)  and  then  d/.  Thus  L.  mespilum  (from  Gk.  fMoviXor), 
a  medlar,  became  O.  F.  mesU^  whence  *mesdUy  ^medli^  M.  E. 
medle^  a  medlar;  the  tree  being  known  as  O.  F.  mesUer^  whence 
M.  E.  medkr^  a  medlar-tree ;  we  have  transferred  this  form 
from  the  tree  to  the  fruit  itself,  which  should  properly  be  called 
a  meddle.  In  the  same  way,  from  L.  misadare^  we  have  O.  F. 
and  A.  F.  mtsUr^  O.  F.  mesdler  (in  Wace,  see  Godefiray,  s.  v, 
medkr\  A.  F.  medUr^  E.  meddle ;  cf.  F.  miler  (for  midif) '. 
The  past  participle  of  this  verb  appears  in  M.  E.  medU^  mixed, 
of  mixed  colours  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  328),  E.  medley  \  as  well  as 
in  F.  milee^  fem.,  which  we  also  borrowed  at  a  later  period.  Isi 
the  same  way,  the  A.  F.  equivalent  of  E.  male  appears  in  three 
forms,  viz.  masle^  madle,  and  male ;  and  the  old  forms  of  F.  and 
E.  valet  appear  as  O.  F.  vaslet  (Burguy),  A.  F.  vadlet,  vaOU, 
valet.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  yet  another  form  in  the  O.  F. 
2;tfr/if/ (apparently  intermediate  between  vaslet  and  vallel),  and 
this  is  preserved  in  £.  varlet.  The  O.  F.  mask  is  from  L.  masoh' 
lum;  and  the  O.  F.  vaslet  represents  a  Low  L.  ace.  vassalMtrnp 
allied  to  Low  L.  vassalius,  both  from  Low  L.  vassus,  a  servant 
from  the  Celtic  gwas  (Welsh  gwas)^  a  servant,  youth. 

Finally.  Final  ss  remained  voiceless,  but  was  written  m 
a  single  s.  This  sound  is  preserved  in  English,  though  lost  ill 
French.  Thus  we  have  L.  passum^  A.  F.  and  M.E.  pas^  £• 
pace  (F.  pas) ;  O.  F.  ha  laSy  where  ^2  is  an  interjection^  aii4 
/ox  represents  L.  lassum,  wearied,  £.  alas(J^.  Mas)  ;  L.  castmi, 

^  Littr6  refers  O.  F.  mesler  to  L.  miscu/are,  but  O.F.  medler  ti^lK$^ 
imaginary  L.  *mixtulare.     This  seems  to  me  minecessary, 
should  have  to  account  for  £.  medlar  by  a  similar  inventioo. 
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-A.  P;  snl  H,  E.  eat^  E.  oui^  (F*  roj-)  j  L.  gratsum,  A.  F.  jrir^, 

E.  jTATx  (F.  ^m)  ;  etc.    In  the  last  instance,  tlie  teod.  F. 
siknt  I  18  dropped  in  E.  grogram,  Tndor  E.  grqgran^  from 

F.  gras  grain^  a  coarse  grained  stuff;  whence,  still  later, 
^  ^^*    C£  E.  or/i^/. 

8y,  8L  Lat.  ji'  (=>j^)  became  voiced  %  (written  i)  with 
epenthetic  / ;  thus  £.  prison^  A.F.  prison  (ItaL  prigt<me\ 
represents  Lat.  prensionem^  from  prendere^prehenderet  to 
seize.'  Tudor  E.  /oisan,  abundance,  A.  F.  foisuny  represents 
'L./usianem.  But  the  s  remained  voicekss  when  another  j 
preceded ;  as  in  E.  grease^  F.  graisse,  which  represents  a  Low 
Lat  ^grassia,  from  grassusy  for  L.  crassus,  fat. 

§  164.  Short  Table  of  the  Commonest  Consonantal 

Changes. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above,  that  the  consonantal 
changes  in  French  are  extremely  numerous  and  complex, 
as  so  much  depends  upon  their  surroundings.  Hence,  in 
the  following  table,  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  sl.  general 
summary  of  the  changes,  which  neither  includes  all  of  them, 
nor  fully  shows  under  what  circumstances  the  change  takes 
{dace.  Yet  it  may  be  useful  as  a  mere  indication  of  the  kind 
of  changes  to  be  expected. 

K  Lat.  r.    Initially.    C>c,ch,g.    C  before  ^  and  f  is  pro- 
nounced as  s.    Medially.    C  between  two  vowels  >g, 
jfy  s,  or  is  lost ;  ce,  ci>  s$\  tst\    C  after  a  consonant  > 
c,  ch.    Ci>tL    Nci>int.    Finally.  Cf >j,  x.    Cet 
>{t)st,{t)t.     Cit>{iy.     Cc>c.    Sou.    (§146.) 
KW.  Lat.  qu.     Qu>gu,c;  and  medially,  g.   (§  147,) 
H.  Lat  h.    /T  either  remains,  or  is  lost    (§  148.) 

G.  Lat  g.    Initially.     G>g,  J.     G  before  e  and  1  is  now 

pronounced  as  F.  y,  formerly  as  £.  /    Medially, 
(r  frequently >j^>i',  but  also ^.   Gn>ign.  Ng>ign. 
N^r>indr.    (§  149.) 
T.  Lat.  /.    Unchanged  initially.     Medially.     T>iy  d,  s,  or 
disappears.     Tt  {fy)  >  c,  ts,  in.    Tic  >g^  ch.  (§151.) 
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N.  Lat  n. 
rm. 

P.  Lat  /. 


D.  Lat  d.  Unchanged  initially.  Medial^,  d  dimppimi 
between  two  vowels ;  and,  finaUj,  may  be  lost  2k'> 
gj.    Ndi>ng,    (§  15a.) 

Medially,  N>n^  r;  finally,  N>n^M.    Rmn> 
Nr>ndr,    Ns>s.    Nt>tgn^  gn^  ng.    Mm> 

(§  163) 

Unchanged  initially.     Medially.  P>Vf  or  dis- 
appears.   Pi  (py)  >ch^f\  and  even  g  {<U).    Ps> 
ss.    Finally.    Ps>s.    (§  154.) 
F.  Lat/  Gk,  ph.    F  remains.    Ph  >ph,f,  p.    (§  166.) 
B.  Lat  h.    Unchanged  initiaUy.    Medially,  B>h^v^  or  dis- 
appears.   Bt>t^  d.    Bi>g.    (§  156.) 
M.  Lat  m.    Initially,  M>m^  n.    Medially.    Mi>mil.    Mr 
>mbr,    Mt>nt    The  Lat  final  m  is  lost    MHjtgf) 

>ngy  ^^-    (§  1 67-) 
Y.  Lat  I,  M^  hy  ;  Gk.  s.     Initially,  F.  j\  otherwise,  F.  1. 

GLsal8o>F.  s.    (§  158.) 

R.  Lat  r.  Unchanged  initially.  Medially.  R>r^  i;  or 
may  shift  its  position.  jRr>rr^  r.  Ps>rs^  s.  Cr^ 
gr>ir,  Tr,  dr>rr^  r,  Pr^  hr>vr.  M*r>wir* 
NW  >ndr,  Rmr  >  rhr.  Excrescent  /  may  arise  be* 
fore  r.    (§  159.) 

L.  Lat  /.  Initial  Z>/,  r.  Medially.  Z>/,  r,  or  13  lost 
Li>lL  Al>al^  au.  El>el^  eau.  Olxd^  mt. 
Ul>u,  au.  Cl,gl>ll  Icl>il,  ill  21,dl>U,ML 
Ml>mhl  Sl>l  Lr^lgr^lvr>udr^dr.  Lt{Jly)> 
U,iU,il    Liolg.    (§160.) 

W.  Lat  u  (=««');  O.  H.  G.  w.  Initially,  F.  »,  gu^  g; 
also  3, /I  Medially,  u  (w)  >»,  g;  or  is  lost  Vr>/r. 
Rv>rh.    Final  z;>/I    Vi>ge^g.   Avu>ou.   ($  x6i«) 

S.  Lat.  s  (voiceless).  Initial  x/,  j/,  sc>esPy  esi,  esc>^^  4| 
/c.  Medial  s  is  voiced  between  vowels.  Pi>si^ 
Cs>iss,  S  becomes  mute  before  /,  m,  n,  and  dtof 
appears,  but  the  preceding  vowel  (in  F.)  is  markefjl 
with  a  circumflex.    Final  ss  >  s.    Si  (sy)  >  is.   (§  x$3i|:^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


French  Words  not  of  Latin  Origin. 


§  106.  With  a  few  incidental  exceptions,  the  French 
words  ocmsidered  in  the  last  two  chapters  are  of  Latin  origin; 
and  die  same  is  true  of  a  very  large  prc^rtion  of  the  Anglo- 
Fiendi  words  discussed  in  Chapter  VI,  and  of  the  falter 
Frendi  words  discussed  in  Chapters  Vin  and  IX.'  But  the 
hd  is,  that  French,  like  English,  is  an  extremely  composite 
language,  as  is  explained  at  some  length  inS§  136, 137  above. 

The  chief  sources  of  French,  beside  Latin,  that  call  for  a 
iiew  remarks,  are  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Teutonic 
sources.  Words  from  such  sources  as  Italian  or  Spanish,  or 
other  still  remoter  languages,  will  be  discussed  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  said  languages  in  due  course.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  have  also  borrowed  many  Frendi  words 
of  which  the  origin  is  entirely  unknown. 

§  166.  French  words  of  Qreek  origin.  We  have 
already  seen  (vol.  i.  §  401)  that  nearly  fifty  words  of  Greek 
origin  were  taken  into  English  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
but  all  of  them  were  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Greek  words  that  found  their  way  into 
French  likewise  did  so  through  the  medium  of  Latin.  Hence 
the  ordinary  phonetic  rules  for  the  transformation  of  Latin 
words  into  French  apply  to  these  words  also,  so  that  no 
special  discussion  of  them  is  necessary.  A  list  of  more  than 
4SO  words,  marked  as  'French  firom  Latin  from  Greek'  is 
given  in  my  Dictionary,  2nd  ed.,  p.  758;  and  a  list  of  eight 
more  at  p..  835.    At  p.  759  I  have  also  given  a  list  of  some 
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forty-five  late  French  words,  marked  as '  French  firom  Gfedl^^ 
which  were  borrowed,  apparently,  directly  firom  Greek;  bttl 
they  are  mostly  '  learned '  words,  very  slightly  altered,  and  so 
cause  but  little  difficulty. 

A  long  list  of  French  words  of  Greek  origin  is  given 
in  Stappers'  Dictionnaire  SynopHque  d*£tymologie  FrangtaH, 
p.  271,  arranged  in  925  groups.  They  are  mosdy  of  learned 
origin,  and  many  of  them  never  found  their  way  into  Engliab. 
Strangely  enough,  all  such  words  as  chaise  (from  L.  caihidra^ 
from  Gk.  xaBtdpa)  are  given  in  this  work  among  the  '  Latin' 
words,  often  without  any  hint  that  they  are  merely  Greek  wofds 
in  a  Latin  spelling.  Such  an  arrangement  has  some  pracdcal 
convenience,  but  it  fails  to  take  us  back  to  the  real  source* 

§  167.*  In  his  Gramma/ik  des  Altframdstschen,  Schwanhat 
pome  remarks  upon  the  phonology  of  Greek  loan-words  iii 
French,  which  are  worth  notice,  and  from  which  I  here  capf 
some  particulars.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
the  Greek  here  spoken  of  is  the  late  or  Byzantine  Greek  rather 
than  that  of  the  classical  period. 

Vowels.  Gk.  c  became  F.  L.  /  (^.  Ex.  Gk.  KaSiipm^  L. 
c<dhidra,  O.  F.  chatre,  A.  F.  chaifre,  M.  E.  chaire,  E,  chait^ 
modified  to  agree  with  F.  chaire.  Parisian  F.  has  also  turned 
chain  into  chaise,  whence  E.  chaise.  In  the  case  of  pepper 
(Gk.  irartpi),  we  have  gone  back  to  the  Greek  spelling,  though 
the  e  is  changed  to  f  in  L.  piper  and  A.  S.  pipor. 

Gk.  Tf  became  F.  L.  f  (/).  Gk.  KOfjirjXot,  L.  cameius,  O.  F* 
chameil,  chamoil ;  cf.  M.  E.  camaille,  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  E.  1196;; 
but  E.  camel,  F.  chameau,  like  Ital.  camnullo.  Span,  camdb^ 
answer  to  a  Lat.  ace.  type  *camellum, 

Gk.  o  became  g  (jlf),  Gk.  S<rrp€o»f  L.  osfrea  (pstrid)^  OwM*. 
uisire,  F.  hu(tre\  but  A.  F.  oisire,  E.  oyster.  Gk,  ffd^ium^  £•» 
podium,  O.  F.  put,  E.  pew  *. 

^  O.  F.  fA  becomes  £.  u,  pronounced  2a  ew  m  pew ;  cf.  O.  F.  emre^  %i^ 
cure.  Hence  £.  pew  represents  O.  F.  pu\  the  i  of  pmi  being  ttioir; 
dropped,  though  represented  by  « in  the  M.  £.  puwe,  pewe. 
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* •  Ok. «  became  L.  iSasF. L. p.     Gk.  m^primy L»  guimtmfi* 
M,V*  gmfemer^  £.  govern ;  F.  gouvemer.    Gk.  i^wirriii  £<0ir 
Im  jTx^y  F.  grotte^  £»  ^^/.    Bat  Gk.  v  became  j^asf;  aa  in 
£«k  gyran^  girare,  F.  ^r«r ;  from  Gk.  yOpor,  a  ring.    Speaaer  • 
has  fi^inr,  from  L.  ^^/nvf. 

Gk.  ft  became  L.  f.    Gk.  irapdEdcioxw,  L.  paraiiam^  O.  F. 
parmdisi  'E.paradise.    This  is  a '  learned '  fonn ;  thepopnkr' 
O.  F.  fonn  vnAparaXs^  whence,  with  intercalated  9,  was  formed  ^ 
^fareoiSy  soon  shortened  to  parou\  hence  M.E.  /arm, 
CbaQcer,  C.  T.  310.    (See  parvis  in  Schekr). 

CkmaonantB.  Gk.  ^>L./.    Gk.  xAo^,  Low  L.  colpm*, 
whence  F.  conp.     Gk.  wofnl^pa,  L.  purpwraj^  F.  pmtrpre^ 
H.E./w^^,  E.>«y]^i^,b7  differentiation  of  r  to /.    Bofia. 
later  words  ^s L.  /^,  F./. 

C%.  ^>L.  /,  often  written  (h.  Thus  F.  npie  is  from  L.^ 
^poA^  Gk.  oviSAy ;  of  which  the  dimin.  form  is  L.  spaMa^ 
whence  £.  spahih  and  tpauUL 

Cjk.  f  (sometimes  >d3r,  very  near  die  sound  of  £.  %  writlen 
s.  Gk.  £9Xor,  zeal;  whence  L.  zehsus,  A.  F.gekif,  ^.jeahtts,  F. 
faiemx.  In  late  words,  Gk.  f,  Lat  g,  gives  F.  s,  as  in  sdiSf, 

E.  Kttif  from  Gk.  {^Xof .    Hence  £.  geakms,  later  doublet  of 

Grk.  x^^i  written  i,  c,  ch.  Gk.  x^**^!  x4p^»  ^  ^^  ^ 
paper;  L.  caria^  charia  (with  M=i);  F.  charter's.,  chart. 
G£  also  ItaL  corta^  whence  F.  carUy  £.  cati.    See  p.  188. 

The  fcmas  of  Latin  and  Gredc  words,  correspmidli^  to 

F.  wonb  of  learned  <mgin,  are  so  well  known  and  so  access- . 
ibfe,  that  further  discussion  is  unnecessary. 

{10s.  TSreiudi  Words  of  Oeltio  ovi|^  Alist  ofFrencb 
Words  of  Celtic  origin,  arranged  in  niftetjr-siz  groups,  is  given 
by  Stappers.    In  several  cases,  the  mj^  of  Aese  worda  is 
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eidier  doabtfiil  or  obficure,  and  their  whole  teaaiim  hi 
paiatively  insignificant    Brachet  gives  ibktj4cmr  im^^yy,^^,^ ., 
supposed  Celtic  origin,  of  which  only  a  few  are  repi«8eiit0d|i|| 
£nglish,viz.  in  the  £.  baggage^  6ar,  basin,  hehny,  MUards^  Ari% 
budget,  cormorant,  dam,garrott€,garter,hamtst,hi^,p^fmtf^ 
toque  (a  cap),  truant,  vassal^  to  which  he  might  have  addc^ 
vatit.    He  also  mentions  F.  gober  and  goiland,  rdatedjie^ 
E.  gob  (mouth)  and  perhaps  to  £.  gull  (bird)  respedivdy;  iai 
well  as  bee,  beak,  marne,  marl,  lieue,  a  league  (distance).    Tbi^v 
Ibt  in  Stappers  includes  such  words  as  are  represented  in  £«! 
by  bachelor,  baggage,  bar,  bard,  bargain,  base,  adj.,  ia$m^ 
bastard,  baton,  beak,  bracket,  bran,  branch,  brib^  budget^  ceMn^ 
cairn,  canton,  chemise,  clan,  claymore,  coat  (I),  cormorant,  cropf^y 
cromlech,dam,  dolmen,druid,  dune,gaiter,  garrotte,  garter^  g^ 
gravel,  guU,  harness,  javelin^  lay,  league,  marl,pack,  petty,  pftgt^^ 
rogue,  toque,  valet,  vassal,  vavassor.    Of  these  we  may  feel  uantti- 
that  cairn,  clan,  claymore  were  simply  borrowed  from  Eng^Wliitr 
which  adopted  them  from  Gaelic ;  see  vol  i.  §  409,  p.  44f  |^ 
whilst  bard  is  as  much  English  as  French,     My  own  ikkk 
of  French  words  of  Celtic  origin  (Diet.  p.  751)  includes  ^"^ 
tach,  attack,  baggage,  bar  (with  derivatives),  basin,  basen^^^ 
beak,  beck  (a  nod  or  sign),  bille't  (log  of  wood),  bOUari^^  \ 
bobbin  ?,  boudoir  ?,  bound  (limit),  bourn  (limit),  brail,  brumi^i 
brave,  bray,  v.  (to  bray  as  an  ass),  bribe,  brisket,  bruitybuefg^^ 
(fur),  budget,  car  (with  derivatives),  carcanet,  career,  eanot^^ 
carpenter,  carry,  caul,  cloke,  crucible,  gaff,  garter, gobhel,goHXt^ 
gravel,  grebe,  harness,  hurl,  hurt,  hurtle,  javelin,  job  (to  ped^ 
/(ii^(song),  lias,  lockram,  maim,  mavis,  mutton, petty}, picks^fti^^ 
picket,  pip  (on  cards),  pique,  piquet,  pottage,  pottle,  pouch,  p9tf^ 
quay,  rock,  s.,  rogue,  sot  ?,  tan,  tawny,  tenny,  tdcky,  trm$^^. 
valet,  varlet,  vassal.    To  which  I  add  league  (distance)i  fiioppl 
a  Latin  form  of  a  Celtic  word.  ::\'^k 

It  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space,  not  very 
to  discuss  the  probabilities  that  some  of  the  words  in 
above  lists  are  truly  of  Celtic  origin.    It  is  a  difficok 
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iiwsitt  Jiidbleet;  and  I  cannot  do*  better  than  lefir  ttn^ 
indiri0one  (tf  tbe  very  few  sane  books  thai  treat  of  il»  via. 
i^Xdhr^mamsehei  of  R.  Thurneysen,  puUished  at  HaUe, 
ik  18^4,  wbidi  discusses  the  Celtic  etjrmologies  given  in  die 
Mfymoii^ches  Wtirtirhuch  by  F.  Dies.  Of  course,  die  reader 
1      slKHiId  also  consult  the  New  £.  Dictionary. 

I  will  only  give  here  the  htest  known  results.  Of  all  the 
words  me»tionedabove,and  included  in  the  New  E.Dictionai7i 
in  the  parts  from  A — Cliv,  the  following  are  there  definitely 
refected  from  the  list,  viz.  bachelor^  baggage^  bar^  hasm^  basi* 
metf  beck,  biiUi,  billiards,  brave,  brisket,  bruil,  canlan,  earcand' 
^^  Teut  origin ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  querca^  throat),  earol,  chemise ; 
wfaibt  some  others  are  left  doubtful 

It  must  be  noted,  also,  that  some  of  the  words  in  Stapper's 
Ibt  (such  as  cromlech)  came  to  us  from  Celtic  direcdy,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  French.  When  we  turn  to 
Thnmeysen,  we  find  that  he  definitely  rejects  the  Celdc 
Oftgin  assigned  to  most  of  the  above  words,  and  it  is  dear 
that  the  list  must  be  largely  reduced  Amongst  those  diat 
may,  widi  more  or  less  probability,  i>e  retained  are  these : 
ieah  (if  allied  to  the  Celtic  stem  bacc-^  a  hook) ;  belmy,  braff, 
br^,  bti4ge  (if  allied  to  budget)^  budget,  car  (with  its  deriva<» 
ti^ea,  such  as  career,  carry ^  charge^  chariot),  carpenter,  clohe, 
comorant,  dolmen \  garter \  gobbet?,  gobble?,  gravel,  grebe^ 
harness,  hurt?  (together  with  hurl,  hurtle),  javelin.  Job  (to 
pedc),  kgf  (song),  league  (distance).  Has,  lochram,  mavis, 
pdty?,  quay,  sot?,  tan  (or  is  it  O.  G.  H. ?  tawny  and  tenny  go 
widi  it),  /rMw/,  valet,  varlet,  vasscd  {tlao  vavassor).  Perhaps 
ife  may  even  add  btjou,  lawn  (of  grass),  lees  (of  wine),  veer; 

^  A  Breton  word,  bat  only  the  latter  half  it  Celtic*  The  aente  is 
'stone  tahk,'  for  Celtic  reverMs  the  order;  and  the  syllable  d^l  is 
mady  the  popular  O.  F.  tole,  a  table,  icgnlarly  formed  from  L.  tabula 
\tmfia,  iamld) ;  the  form  table  being  really  the  'learned*,  form.  JUSafK 
is  Biet  ««m»,  maeu,  a  stone,  W.  maen^  a  stone,  aa  in  dst'Paen. 

*  ^rlsryvMr  seems  to  hnv^  be9i  tito. by  «s  from  Spaaid^ 
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see  Tfaomeyseiiy  pp.  91,  66,'d6|  Sa.*    Hie 

modem  criticism  is  to  decrease  Ibe  number,  of  iPQi4liniK..,;,r 

supposed  Celtic  origin;  for  it  is  now  known  dutt  lM|||f;;'^  ^ 

Gaelic,  and  even  Irish  possess  many  words 

English  onlj  because  they  have  actually  borrowed 

words  from  us  ^ ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  many  words 

thought  to  have  been  borrowed  by  French  from  Bietott  iff 

now  known  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Breton  bom.'BTtu^ 

Moreover,  the  dictionaries  of  the  Celtic  languages  are  ofteii: 

untrustworthy.    For  example,  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  td»4p 

that '  the  alleged  Irish  btlUy  the  trunk  of  a  tree  [the  siqppoai^t 

origin  of  hUUi  and  dilltards],  is  only  one  of  the  inBumenlili^ 

figments  of  O'Reilly's  Dictionary.'  '     ^  >^/ 

§  168.  Frenqh  Words  of  Qermanio  ongin.    BnKiel 

(Bstinguishes  three  classes  of  words  of  Germanic  origin^  iri|ii; 

(i)  words  '  introduced  by  the  barbarians  who  served  udiit 

the  Roman  eagles,  such  as  burgus,  used  by  Vegetiaft  fia|t' 

a  fortified  work;  (a)  war-terms,  feudal  terms^  etc  wMfAb 

Franks,  Goths,  and  Burgundians  brought  in  widi  them;  ^|r 

a  great  number  of  sea-terms,  imported  in  the  tenth  century  |p« 

the  Northmen/    The  origin  of  words  of  the  thbd  tStUifi 

is  rather  to  be  sought  in  Scandinavian  and  Low  Germsii  tlMpii 

in  High  German;  whilst  words  pf  the  second  clasp 

mainly  due  to  the  Frankish  element    Brachet  further  €|[i|^ 

putes  the  number  of  such  Germanic  words  at  abonl.  4|^||i^ 

and  thinks  that  almost  an  equal  number  have  been  borro'inl^ 

by  French,  in  modem  tunes,  from  modem  Gennan. 

these,  I  should  estimate  the  number  (exclusive  oi  6em 

that  have  passed  into  English  as  being  somewhat  less 

300;  which  is,  however,  an  important  contribution. 

the  lists  in  my  Dictionary,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  751,  835. 

^  As,  for  example,  Welsh  polos,  a  palace,  poHy  a  paii,/%^|^ 
porabi,  speech  (paimble),  porodwys^  paradise,  pardwHf  psidcMit 
paralysis,  porwg,  a  parrock  or  paddock,  pelid^  pellet,  prdmi^ 
pntt,  quick,  ready,  pHntio,  to  print,  pnffeswr^  pioienor« 
prophet,  &c. ;  all  in  Spnrreirs  W.  Dbdoouyr 
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inniqie  IMcary.  In  Pfail^  Diet  (x^od)  we  fiiid---^  F%M^ 
Jiy',  t  aoirt  of  inhid-work  among  joiners,  cabinet-siakei%  etc', 
ft  is  meiely  borrowed  from  G.  Fourmer^  Fumur^  s^  veneer, 
kiuyi  or  tlie  v&b/imrmrM,  fitmirm^  to  veneer,  or  inky. 
Hie  kttffir  is  the  same  word  as  the  T>^\x^fortiiirm^Jurm»m^ 
to  famish,  given  by  Kilian :  and  both  G.  and  Da.  forms  are 
fiom  the  Y.foumiry  to  fiimish,  O.  F.  formr^  Prov.  farmir^ 
/rmmir.  Bat  these  Romance  words  were,  in  dieir  turn, 
bcnrowed  from  the  O.  H.  G.  frumjan^  frumman^  to  fomidi, 
affied  to  O.  H.  Q.fruma^  profit,  and  the  adj.yhvsi  {fa^fronmi^ 
vbelent  The  shifting  of  the  r  is  exanpl&fied  in  die  O.  Sax. 
/brmSn^  to  assist,  allied  to  O.  Saz.y^xfM,  A.  S./orma,  ttie  fiisl] 
A  "B^firm-er.  So  that  the  word  was  at  first  O.  H.  G.,  and 
liien  passed  into  French ;  after  which  it  again  passed  into 
<Sennan  in  an  altered  form,  so  that  the  connection  of  G. 
ffurmrm  with  G./romm  was  modi  disguised;  nor  wooldit 
be  easf  to  goess  that  the  £.  vmeer  is  allied  to  "E.fimur^  and 
meant,  at  first,  no  more  than  singly  to  help  forward  or 
Impiove. 

§  170.  Schwan  observes  that  amongst  words  of  this  dasjl 
sflre  foond  several  Viris^  which  is  a  remarkaUe  circumstance, 
borrowed  words  being  usually  substantives.  He  also  remadca 
dtfrt  all  the  earfy  Germanic  words  that  passed  into  tiie  folk- 
Latin  belong  to  the  Fhuikidi  dialect,  whereas  some  of  the 
hkr  words,  which  passed  immediaUfy  into  French,  were  fitnn 
odier  dialectB  (soch  as  Middle  High  German,  Low  German, 
and  Dutch).  Mutation  of  the  vowel-soonds  {Umkud^  \xxik 
{dace,  in  Frankish,  from  about  750*  to  800  a.  d.  ;  and  such 
words  as  were  introdnoed  into  French  before  diat  time  show 
an  absence  of  mutation;  thus  the  F.y^m^^,  mud,  answers  to 
ibe  O.  H.  G.  unmutated  ^/m^  (d.  GoduySmt),  not  to  tlie 
usual  mutated  O.  H.  G.fama  {cf.  'E./m). 

{  ITL  ▼oupbIb.  The  Frankidi  vowd-qrstem  agreed  more 
Marif  widi  ftat  of  the  Gothic  dian  with  the  usual  O.  H.G., 
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probably  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity;    Tbt 
correspondences  of  vowcb  are  given  by  Schwan.       :  ' HtqfSf^-ii^ 

Frankish  a  S  ii  §  d 
Gothic  a  I  ii  S  5 
O.  High  G.  a,e   £     5     J.    uo 

The  Frankish  vowels  were  treated  just  like  the  Latiil 
in  the  vulgar  folk-Latin ;  as  in  the  following  tabl< 


eu 

ax 

ait 

(u 
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ax 

an 
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Latin           Sl,^ 

€,oe,I 
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Frankish      a 

S,t 

e 

I 

ii 

u 

FOLK-LATIN     a 

e 

€ 
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§172.  Consonants.  The  consonantal  system  agreed  fttdMr 
widi  the  Gothic  or  the  Old  Saxon,  than  the  usual  O.  H.  Gii^^ 
because  the  words  are  of  such  antiquity  that  they  mMl^ 
belong  to  the  period  before  the  second  sound-shifting  (fiMI^ 
Low  German  to  High  German)  had  taken  place.  HenoeiWi 
find  traces  of  the  sounds  of  )>  and  %  of  k  for  O.  H.G.  Jk^^- 
d  for  O.  H.  G.  /,  of  /  for  O.  H.  G. »,  and  of/  for  O.  H. 
We  also' find  Frankish  ch,  cAl,  chr  for  the  Gothic 
O.  H.  G.  hy  hi,  hr  \  but  this  is  rather  to  be  looked  o^  ii 
a  graphic  peculiarity. 

W.  The  Frankish  w  (=£.  w\  when  initial,  became  F«^$^- 
gu  (i.  e.  gw\  F.  g.    The  A.  F.  usually  keeps  the  spelHpg  jpfy. 
which  is  preserved  even  in  the  modem  £nglish 
though  usually  pronounced  as  ^.    It  is  even  more  remaikrtl^ 
that  A.  F.  frequently  preserved  the  initial  w  (both  as  the 
bol  and  with  the  true  sound),  and  that  it  has  even 
to  modem  English  unchanged.     Thus  £•  ward^  s., 
to  Frk.  *warda^  F.  L.  guarda^  F.  garde]  whilst  the  E.  i^| 
^iiare/answers  to  Frk.  ^warden,  F.  L.  guardare^  A*  F. 
garden    Cf.  O.  H.  G.  zvarl,  wario,  Goth*  wards  (in 
wards,  doorward),  wardja,  a  ward,  a  watcher ;  O.  H.  Gv 
ten,  O.  Sax.  wardan^  to  guard.     Other  £.  words  in 
w  is  not  of  A.  S.,  but  of  A.  F.  origin,  are :  wafer ,  wage^ 
wages^  waif  wait,  waivey  warble,  warden,  wardrobe^ 
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im'imi^fWtu^fm (for  rabUts)^  warrAr (jLT. gimr^mr^Ut 
*iiB0Tqytmr)9  wasit,  8«  and  V.,  fciinh/,  fcwiry,  aB  of  Temottib 
Ofigiii;  and  even  mdgem  (from  L.  «i>»mimi?)»  wkfum  (L. 
K^inw).  Initial  ^  appears  in  gage^garmkh^  garrum^gmrd^ 
gqy  {O.Y.gat\  O.H.G.  uMt,  ggy,  not  from  O.  H.G.gA% 
goBanit  etc. ;  and  gu  in  guard,  etc. 

The  mod.  G.  zo  has  the  sound  of  v,  and  is  therefore  tf  itt 
French ;  as  in  G.  walzen,  whence  F.  valse.  We  have  impc^ted 
the  word  direcdy^and  have  chosen  to  call  it  waits  (waols,  wds)^ 

In  the  word  vt^gta,  the  v  is  due  to  Ital.  vogare^  from  M.  H.  G. 
Ufogm^  to  float  about ;  cf.  6.  wogen. 

JKndlrii/|$i^,  the  Frk.tt;  is  treated  as  F.tr;  thusF.y^nnvisfrom 
die  stem  /ahoo-  of  the  Frk.  (O.  H.  G^/alo^  fallow  in  colour. 

Oh.  The  mod.  G.  guttural  th,  used  medially,  was  formerly 
written  h^  and  was  treated  as  Lat  c.  Thus  Frk.  (O.  H.  G.) 
ttviA/oii  answered  to  F.  L.  ^guactare,  ^wactare^  where  the 
palatalised  c  introduced  an  epenthetic  f^  giving  rise  to  O.  F. 
gaikr,  A.  F.  waiter ,  £,  wait.  The  initial  eld  or  Id,  ckr  or  Ar, 
became  simply  /,  r  respectively;  cf.  Frk.  Chhdmmg  with 
f.Lmtit* 

H.  The  ordinary  initial  h  (before  a  vowel)  was  mudi  weak- 
enedy  but  is  usually  preserved,  and  is  almost  always  aspfarated 
in  E.  The  English  words  of  Franco-German  origin  that 
preserve  the  A  are:  ^^^^m,  A^](|f^dre/(wild9appliedtoahawk)y 
taUerd,  hamUt,  hamper,  s.,  hanaper,  Hanstatic,  harangue,  har^ 
Hnger,  hardy,  hash,  hatch  (to  engrave),  hatchet,  hauberk,  hatmch, 
hapersack,  heinous,  herald,  hemshaw  (young  heron),  heron,  hod 
(a  rustic,  a  fairy),  ho^  (horse),  ho^y  (fidcon),  hoe,  hoop  (to 
call  aloud,  often  misspelt  whoop),  housings,  hubhub,  huge. 
Huguenot.  Amongst  these,  the  only  word  in  which  the  h 
should  ever  be  dropped  i%  harangue,  in  such  a  phrase  as  'an 
harangue  * ;  where  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable ;  but 
even  here  many  keep  the  A,  and  say  '  a  harai^gue.'  TUs 
is  an  interesting  case,  as  the  G.  word  is  bring,  and  the  h  has 
become  All  (A)a,  that  it  might  not  be  bst.    Cf.  ItaL  arringo^ 
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^puu  iir^Njj'ii,  an  harangue ;  illustrating 

to  €i^i  and  from  tng  to  oii^.    We  could  haniljr  have 

evidence  of  die  strength  of  (he  Frankish  initial  h. 

f  173.  Verba.  In  fonning  verbs,  the  Frankish  weak  fymxAji 
€msal)  verbs  in  -liMare  mosdy  treated  like  Lat  verbs  in  «4|% 
whilst  verbs  in  -an  are  treated  like  verbs  in  -are.    It  is  iafaQiw* 
esting  to  notice  how  this  distinction  has  left  its  mark  vpM 
English.   In  this  way,  the  Frankish  suflSx  in  -tan  can  be  traoetf 
in  die  f  of  the  verbs  damsh,  burmsh./urbishf^fiirmsh^  garm^ 
iarmsh,  which  go  back  respectively  to  Frankish  *iam^'am{3Bi 
M.  H.  G.  benneriy  Schade),  *  brtmjan  (see  hrunm  in  Sohaid^ 
Jmrbjany/ntngan^warnjan^tarnjani^haidi^^     We«vena0eili 
trace  in  the  i  of  hi-t-naus,  an  adj.  formed  from  the  sb.  Afliffi    * 
a  derivative  of  the  verb  AoTr,  from  htUjan^  to  hate ;  dlgqtrd^  -^.\ 
(M.  £.  garmson)  and  garniture^  from  Frk.  wamjan ; .  aadli  ^'tJ;^ 
UHiruati,  from  Frk.  warfan.    Nor  is  this  all;  for  tibe  ioflll  J- 
'ion  in  kausjan^  to  choose,  was  represented  by  a  F.  L  -0$. 
{^re)  in  a  form  ^causjire^  ^cosjire^  where  they(>')  artllpi] 
duced  ui  epenthetic  1,  turning  *co^ir  into  chainr^  aadi  IMK/]! 
effect  is  preserved  in  English  in  the  i  of  the  verbal  Am 
We  trace  yet  another  causal  verb  by  help  oi  the  1  in  xnse,  iiMift 
is  derived  from  O.  H.  G.  *sazjan  (Goth.  taffan\  lit  to>4|i>  Vii 
hence,  to  put  one  in  possession.    The  ee  in  gwarimlltf^^ 
substituted  for  the  older  >^,  ie^  cf.  guaranfy^  gt^aranik  ^f^ 
Warranfy  in  my  List  of  A.  F.  Words) ;  this  again  leadll 
back  to  O.  F.  waranHr^  and  proves  that  the  verb  to 
was  causal,  and  derived  from  the  sb.  warnmt,  and  noty 
versely,  the  ^.  from  the  verb.  P^^t 

For  the  further  history  of  particular  words,  I  beg  leav^ 
refer  the  reader  to  my  Dictionary.    Much  exact  i 
as  to  the  letter-changes  that  take  place  in  the  case  of 
words  borrowed  from  Frankish  or  O.  H.  G.  may  be 
Dr.  E.  Mackel's  work  entided  Die  GfermamscJkBJEi 
der  Jrans&siscAen  u.  pravenzalischm  Sprache ; 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


Woftns  OF  Latik  Ouonr. 

{ 174b  It  baa  already  been  ahown  that  English  oontaiiia 
aybout  igo  words  of  Latin  origin  that  were  borrowed  befiwe 
the  Norman  Conquest;  see  vol.  i.  §  400-403.  Latin  beiqg 
J[)r  OS  a  dead  languagey  but  in  constant  literarj  use,  we  have 
at  all  times  drawn  upon  it  to  supply  us  wi&  additional 
word^  especially  those  of  the  learned  kind  Many  of  these 
are  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic.  Certainly  no  single  wodc 
has  ever  produced  a  greater  or  more  lasting  effect  upon  our 
vocabulary  than  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible.  &  was  from 
yiis  versicHi  (in  slighdy  varying  forms*)  that  all  our  earlkr 
tninsladons  were  made,  such  as  the  A.  S.  Version  of  the 
Goq^;  the  Northumbrian  and  Old  Mercian  glomes  of  the 
«aiiie;  the  A.  S.  Version  of  the  Pentateuch  and  portions  of 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job;  the  rather  numerous 
A.  S.  i^osses  of  the  Book  of  Psakns,  etc.  Next,  we  have  the 
paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  the  Onnulun^  and 
a  poetical  version  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  made 
in  the  thirteenth  century;  a  Northumbrian  poetical  version 
of  the  Psakns,  and  prose  translations  of  the  same  by  William 
of  Shoreham  and  Richard  RoUe  of  Hampole.  It  was  from 
the  Latin  text,  known  as  the  Vulgate  version,  that  the 
oomjdete  English  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  by  John 

*  Fbr  putfonlaiB  as  to  ^  Ttilatloas  in  the  eaily  Latlii  ventooi^  tee 
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Wydiffe  and  Nicholas  Hereford,  and  afterward 
often  rendered  into  simpler  language  by  John  Porvcf;  y-Wli^gli 
Vulgate  version  was  constantly  quoted  in  the  oM  haam^<^;> 
and  it  was  usual  to  accompany  the  quotations  with  aa  m^  ' 
planation  and  comments  in  English.  In  this  way  it  b^caMt 
the  great  store-house  whence  new  words  could  readily  ImI 
drawn,  when  occasion  seemed  to  require  them.  Again,  JjHSSk 
was  the  language  of  the  schoob,  and  there  may  well  hm^ 
been  occasions,  in  olden  times,  when  two  scholars  frooi 
quite  different  parts  of  England  could  more  easily  bokl 
communication  in  Latin  than  if  each  used  his  own  dided 

r 

of  EnglisL    Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  diat  flii 
number  of  Latin  words  which  we  have  borrowed  immediald^ 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  French,  is  considerably  idiowt    "  - 
a4co,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  given  in  my  Dictionary,  il 
p.  752.   Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  maldljji 
this  estimate,  I  am  speaking  only  of  main  or  primary  wo9Pi|^  J^V-^^ 
all  fairly  common,  or  not  very  uncommon,  in  modem  KngHiifc!  ^H  ^ 
literature.    If  we  were  to  include  derivatives,  words  used  oid|p 
in  scientific  works,  poetical  and  prose  words  used  fa 
older  authors  and  now  obsolete  or  archaic,  and  the  fike, 
number  would  be  enormously  increased.     After  all, 
numbers  give  very  little  idea  of  the  facts ;  and  it  is 
to  know  that  Latin  comes  very  little  behind  French  as 
number  of  primary  words  which  it  furnishes  for  our  use. 
§176.  it  is  proper,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
number  of  primary  words  which  appear  in  an  etymobgkiit' 
dictionary  gives  no  real  clue  as  to  the  proportional 
of  the  language  when  actually  written  or  spoken* 
number  of  primary  words  of  native  origin  is  not  muck 
than  the  number  of  such  words  of  Latin  origin,  anil 
perhaps  even  kss  than  the  number  of  those  of  French 
but  the  native  words  throw  out  such  a  rich  abundaaii 
derivatives  and  form  fresh  compounds  so  readily  tiiftt 
importance  is,  in  practicei  overwhelmingi  especial^ 
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ItfiCiltoi  luigittgft  of  oofiUBon  Hfey  in  if^Uch  tnosl  nf  l&fe 
sriMttuBtives  and  verbs  and  nearly  all  die  relational  paita  of 
jpeeA  are  of  true  old  English  origin.  For  aB  &!%  Hie 
inqKiitance  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  verjr  great  to  a^f 
EngBshman  who  wishes  to  understand  his  own  hngaafs 
fiilly;  and  it  assumes  even  pore  importance  from  the  nsitd 
oontemptuouSy  or  at  any  rate  the  ignorant,  neglect  of  the 
study  of  'the  nadve  element/  It  is  better  to  understand 
even  a  part  erf' our  language  than  to  have  no  ideas  about  ita 
structure  at  all. 

f  176.  Another  important  fact  about  Latin  is  that  a  large 
number  of  Greek  words  have  come  to  us  by  means  of  it; 
indeed,  all  Greek  words  have  to  be  transliterated  into  Latin 
letters  before  we  can  make  any  use  of  them  in  English.  It 
will  abo  be  remembered  that  Latin  is  the  main  source  of 
French  and  of  the  Romance  Languages.  Thus,  from  a 
purely*  linguistic  point  of  view,  the  value  of  Greek  as 
compared  with  Latin — for  the  mere  purpose,  I  mean,  of 
explaining  English  words — ^may  be  sakl  to  be  very  slighti 
^tcept  in  the  case  of  scientific  and  scholastic  terms.  Bat 
Greek  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  scientific  {dukdogtat 
Car  the  purposes  of  comparative  jriukdogy,  and  has  awmmrd, 
quite  recendy,  an  increased  importance  owing  to  die  clonpaesa 
with  which  it  helps  to  ezplam  the  sounds  <tf  the  Aryans  ^e» 
die  primitive  Indo-European)  vowels.  Of  course  it  wtt  be 
understood  that,  in  thus  estimating  the  value  of  Latin  fiur 
above  that  of  Greek  for  the  peculiar  purposes  of  Engfish 
e^rmdogy,  I  am  leaving  altogether  out  cf  sight  the  eoiN 
skieration  of  the  value  of  Greek  irom  a  literary  point  itf 
view.  .That  is  altogether  another  matter;  and,  if  we  wooU 
think  clearly,  we  should  know  how,  at  the  proper  momea^ 
to  tUnk  of  one  thing  only  at  a  time. 

Owing  to  the  &cts  that  Latin  is,  as  a  rule,  very  well  known^ 

ad  that  its  forms  are  very  distinct  and  dear,  as  well  as  quite 

moessiblc^  it  is  mmeoessary  for  me  to  treat  it  here  very  fully. 
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I  shall  tfaerefoie  only  mention  sodi  pdms  «i  foeii 
primary  importance. 

{ 177.  inflnz  of  lAtin  Words ;  tiie  VUgato ' 
tif  fhe  BiUe.  It  has  already  been  said  tibat  li»  haiOBI^^^ 
Latin  words,  owing  to  its  literary  use,  has  been  bUf''''0l$: 
tinuous  in  English,  daring  some  1400  years.  But  it  wilE^ili 
interesting  to  notice  (far  more  slightly,  however,  tfatft  #i 
subject  deserves)  the  influence  upon  English  of  die  YulplM 
version  of  the  Bible. 

A  convenient  account  of  this  celebrated  Latin 
be  found,  under  the  heading  VufgaU,  in  Smidi's  DkiMllff 
oi  the  Bible.     The  name,    Vui^aAi  editio,  was   wigai^i--^^^ 
applied  to  mean  the  curreni  (Latin)  kxt  d  Holy  Sd^plili|/  ^^^ 
and  thus  had  diflferent  senses  at  different  times;  bat;ll#: 
now  employ  the  term  to  denote  the  Latin  teitt  as  reviled  1^ 
St.  Jerome  (Eusebius  Hieronymus)  in  the  fourth  osatxajiWii^, 
afterwards  by  Alcuin  and  others,  especially  Siztos  V'(t$|M|j|^'j 
and  Clement  VIII  (1592),  and  now  recognised 
authoritative  text    In  Wycliffe's  time  it  was  only  %Btummm,wm-'.i 
MSS.  which  did  not  always  agree  with  each  other;  flBoiftAii^ 
text  then  current  had,  of  course^  not  received  llie  llijtll^ 
corrections  which  were  made  after  his  time, 
the  modem  editions  are,  usually,  a  sufficiait  guide  toi 
translation.    The  title-page  of  the  edition  now  befofe 
— *  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgats  Editionis  Sixti  V  Pontificis 
jussu  recognita  et  dementis  VIII :  Auctoritate  Edita: 
1862.' 

§178.  The  Vulgate  contains  many  curious  wofds^ 
always  easily  found  elsewhere.    One  such  i&  catarnkt 
XXX.  30,  ablative  of  cauma,  L  e.  Gk.  kovmo,  heat ;  this 
O.  F.  caume,  soon  turned  into  cairns ;  whence  E.  coM,  «•  * 
may  here  note  that  the  form  caime  is  absolutely  evdhn^l 
.a  supposed  older  and  more  correct  form,  from  cmm$i, 
analogy  with  paume^  which  really  presupposes  piMd^ 
Prov.  xxi.  9,  we  find  ^  in  angulo  domoHsy  in  die 
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i|i.  irihiie  ^dSMMflalifr  MffOMBts  Urn  goMm  of  Gk  MfHii: 
hebm  £.  diHwif.  In  Job  ziz.  24  ve  find  ^vd  edit  sculpaiitiis! 
fa  ri&s^' or  diat  thqr  may  be  giaven  m  dM  flint  with  a  chiid; 
d&  ia  the  authonlj  f<^  the  word  celii$f  a  chisd,  whence  £.. 
€09  applied  to  a  flint  implemei^^ 

.  f  178u  It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  a  laige 
mmb^  of  Latin  words  which  m^Af  have  been  borrowed 
from  other  soorces  probably  came  into  nse  the  more  read3|f 
fiom  dieir  occurrence  in  the  Vulgate.  If  we  think  ov^  sndi. 
a  word  as  $mtcom,  the  quotation  ^thou  hast  heard  me  alsofirom 
ai9ong  the  horns  of  the  unicomsy  Ps.  xxii.  ai  (in  the  Praj^« 
bpcdiX  ^  ^P^  ^^  suggest  itself;  and,  in  days  when  die  Latin 
pnlma  were  at  least  as  familiar  to  many  as  the  Prayer-book 
venion  of  the  Psalms  is  now,  many  a  man  must  have  known: 
by  heart  die  sentence — '  Salua  me  ex  ore  leonis,  et  a  amnbos 
tmkammm  humilitatem  meam/  Of  course,^  too^  Wy^fie^ 
baa  here  the  word  vnycames  m  his  transtetion ;  f<»  no  otbeF 
word  w31  serve  the  turn.  A  perusal  of  Wjrclifie's  Version  of 
the  Psalms  (die  iaier  version  of  which,  as  revised  by  Pnrwej^ 
bas  beoi  chei^ly  reprinted  by  the  Clarendon  Press)  readily 
shows  his  use  of  Latin  words  due  to  the  Vulgaite ;  but  most 
of  diese  naturally  occur  in  French  forms,  such  w  coumd^ 
pfiiltmiy  fruity  jusi^  perish  (Ps.  i).  It  is  solely  owing  to  die 
great  £Eumliarity  which  nearly  all  our  early  writers  had  witb 
te  French  language,  and,  consequently,  die  perfect  ease 
witb  which  a  Latin  word  could  usually  be  turned  into  a 
French  form,  that  I  am  unable  to  produce  a  k>^g  list  of  latin 
words  wfatch  are  foimd  both  in  die  Vulgate  version  and  in< 
our  modem  English,  and  transplanted  thmice  into  Eng^sh 
mmediaiely*  Even  the  word  wdcam^  mentioned  above,  may 
be  taken  to  be  the  O.  F.  umeomet  whidi  in  modem  F*  has 
been  so  tinxiigiif  turned  into  hcorm.    The  ecclesiastics  of 

^  Many  ]iSS.iesd  eerie;  A.  V.'for  ever';  and  it  hat  been  aifiad 

r^«ifi^isaaMMaiitake,aodthfttaM^ackiicl»Beicrexislad.   See 
•flids  OB  mA  ki  the  llep  B»  DictMHiai]^ 
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die  thirteenth  century  weie  even  moie  Cunffisriim 
French,  their  native  language,  than  with  Latin^,  so  ttriH^^ 
WycHflfe's  time,  there  was  almost  always  a  Erendi 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  all  the  common  Latin  imitl^^XK 
Hence  we  can  only  find  unchanged  Latin  fcmns,  as  ^B8liiii|i  \ 
from  French,  m  the  comparatively  rare  instances  where  t|i' ; 
corresponding  French  term  fails.  Nevertheless,  I  find^aft#, 
such  words;  viz.  carn^/  (L.  corrufti)^  Ps.  xiv.  i  (zliL  n)^  ^ 
probably  c<nwenHcuUs^  explained  in  a  gloss  to  mean  iSIPr 
cauenHs  (little  convents),  where  the  Vulgate  has  conmiUiailt  . 
(though  Cotgrave's  F.  Diet,  has  cafwenh'cuk)^  Ps.  zvi.  4  (sv.  "^^ 
whence  £.  cMven/icle,  which  our  A.  V.  omits  to  mention  ha^ 
ceder  (L.  cedras),  now  cedar ^  already  spelt  ceder  in  A.  S.,  Bi^'  ' 
zxiz.  5  (xxviil  5);  cassia  (L.  casta),  Ps.  xlv.  8  (xEv,  j||fe  .. 
mamta  (L.  manna),  Ps.  kxviii.  24  (Izxvii.  24);  ,/0a«/  (E^^  /^ 
IocusUb),  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46  (Ixxvii.  46) ;  palm-tree  (L.  palmd^  Bii^  /- 
xcil  12  (xd.  13),  already  found  in  A.S.  9a  palm;  pMimtj^  r\_ 
E.  pelican  (L.  pellicano\  Ps.  cii.  6  (d  7),  given  as  a  P.  wo^  ■  ii|^ 
in  my  Dictionary,  but  the  A.  S.  dat  peUicane  occurs  in  tik£:  J^^ 
version  of  the  Psalms  published  by  Thorpe*.  In  Ps.  Ixviit  i|0  >r^i 
(Ixvii.  26),  Wycliffe  translates ' juvencularum  QrmpanistrianMri/  ^f-^^ 
by  'of yongedameselis  syngynge  in  tympans*;  but  wei llSiiMi^  \ |£|| 
discarded  fympans  in  favour  of  timbrels.     In  Ps.  ivfi*  in^ 


*  Lewis  Beaumont,  bishop  of  Dnrham,  131 7,  understood  not  a 
either  Latin  or  English.  In  reading  the  buU  of  his  appointment^  «U^|y  vj 
he  had  been  taught  to  spell  for  several  days  before,  he  stumbled  upoa  wpr^ 
word  metropoHHce,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pronoonoe ;  ^tHH^*, 
having  hammered  over  it  a  considerable  time,  at  last  cried  onf^  ia  iii^^ 
mother- tongue,  *Seit  pour  dite  /  Par  seint  Lcwys^  U  nefu  pas  cmrttii 
cesteparoU  ici  escrit*  I.e.  '  Take  it  as  said ;  by  St.  Louis^  he  was 
veiy  civil  who  wrote  this  word  here.* — Craik,  Eng.  Literature,  bk.S. 

*  References  to  the  Psalms  are  troublesome,  as  the  nombeill^ 
them  in  the  Vulgate  differs  from  that  of  our  Authorised  VenioQ*  / 
•m,  I  (ziii.  I) '  is  meant  that  Ps.  xiv.  in  the  A.  V.  is  Ps.  ziiL  la 
Vulgate. 

'  At  the  same  time,  the  words  cedar,  cassia, 
are  not  true  Latin  words,  but  are  all  borrowed. 
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Iml  fittidilies  riammm  bjr  romiM^  A.  V.  ^^  thdMs/ 

tint^lie  now  use  the  term  imkAam  Ux  ibe  Xkawmm  of  Ar 
botainiils.  In  P&,  cv.  34  (dv,  34),  where  the  A.  V.  h«i 
cakifSlarSf  the  Vulgate  has  'et  tntchuSi  cdils  noii  ent 
imsiams';  Wydiffe  has — 'and  a  hruk  of  which  was  noon 
nonmbre.'     Rhanmus  and  imcAus  are  fix>m  Gk«  Mmw, 

f  180.  lAtin  Words  firom  the  Vulgate.  I  now  give 
a  ^  of .  some  words,  which  may  foirly  be  considered  as  of 
Latin  rather  than  of  French  origin ;  with  references  to  some 
of  the  passages  in  the  Vulgate  where  they  occur.  Of  course 
it  will  be  understood  that  some  of  them  may  easily  have  been 
intioduced  into  our  language  from  some  other  source;  but 
the  Vulgate  is  always  a  likely  source,  and  the  occurrence  of 
a  given  word  in  it  is  of  importance*  I  may  also  note  that 
several  of  these  words  were  introduced  later  than  Wydiffe's 
time,  and  that  Wydiffe  does  not  always  introduce  Latin 
forms  where  we  might,  perhaps,  expect  him  to  do  sa  Thus 
the  word  aUrmdU  is  not  known  earlier  than  1450 ;  in  Mark, 
ajiL  ao,  Wydiffe  has  the  F.  form  tAredgtde.  In  each  case^  it 
is  suflSdent  to  give  a  single  reference  to  the  Vulgate,  and  I 
give,.by  preference,  references  to  Ihe  New  Testament  More* 
over,  I  beg  leave  to  draw  attrition  to  the  fact  that  I  take  my 
examples  from  an  old  Concordance  to  the  Vulgate  by  M.  db 
Besse,  pul^hed  at  Paris  in  x6xi,  as  it  is  predsely  oon- 
tempcnary  with  our  present  Authorised  Version.  There  are 
some  differences  of  reading;  thus,  in  Mark  xiii.  ao,  where 
De  Besse  gives — '  nisi  Dominus  abtreviasset  dies,'  the  edition 
of  i86a  has — ^'nisi  ireviassei  Dominus  dies/  The  older 
text  is  the  more  instructive.  Further,  the  list  of  Latin  words 
is  taken,  mainly,  from  the  list  in  my  Dictionary,  and.  ed., 
p.  7$^}  vhich  exdudes  words  borrowed  from  Greek  and 
Eastern  languages.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that 
the  Apocryphal  Books  were  far  better  known  formerly  (bai^ 
they  are  nQw^  at  least  in  England,  .. 
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{18L  Tbe  foBowing,  tfaei^  tie  wxiB  ti  Im^bM 
which  occur  in  De  Besse's  Cooccrdttiiee.    It  ii 
always  to  give  the  Latin  forms,  as  they  are  ob^teos 
or,  in  cases  of  doubt,  thej  can  be  found  in  my  Dfctiottlaj^^ 

Abbreviate,  Mk.  xiii.  ao;  abdic^t^  a  Cor.  iv.  a ; 
Ps.  czscxvi.  3^ ;  aberration  (from  aierrare),  <£.  aberramias^ 
Tim.  i.  6 ;  abhor,  Ecclus.'  xxxviii.  4 ;  abject,  Ps.  faoody;  tif^ 
abluticm,  Zech.  xiii^  i ;  abnegation  (from  abrugarej^  c£  dNM^ 
ganieSf  2  Thn.  iii.  5 ;  abominate,  Acts  z.  28  (and  oonuno^i' 
abortive,  Job  iii.  16;  abscind,  Matt  v.  30;  abscond^  lilRif 
V.  14  (very  common) ;  absent,  CoL  ii.  5 ;  absolve^  Actii^ldai^f  ^-^^f) 
39 ;  abstract,  Acts,  xxi.  i ;  laccede,  Matt  iv.  3  (cooMD0i^  ulu^ 
accelerate,  Gen.  zviii.  6;  acclaim  (for  acclanUy  cf<  diaiil^-  ^^i 
Acts  xU.  22;  accommodate,  EccL  vii.  22;  add  (L.  ar«ii|>r 
adverb),  Ecclus.  iv.  9 ;  acquiesce,  Rom.  ii.  8  (comnKMij^ir  r/^ 
acquire,  Lu.  six.  16  (common);  act,  Acts  (title) ;  aculey  Km^^ 
i.  16;  adapt,  Exod.  xxvi.  5;  add,  Lu.  xz.  11  (conKHMll^ 
adduce.  Matt  xxi.  a  (very  common) ;  adequate,  VxnA^'tk'imM 
adhere,  Matt.  xix.  5,  etc.;  adjacent  (cf.  cunctis  qm 
iacent  torrenti),  Deut  iL  37 ;  adject  {adtecfum  est)^  Be 
xlii.  22*;  adjudicate,  Lu.  xziii.  24 ;  adjure.  Matt  zzvi 
administer,  Acts  ziii.  36;  admit,  Mar.  v.  19;  adafann^; 
Matt.  zix.  20  (common);  adopt,  Ex.  ii.  10;  adorn,  a  1 
m.  25;  adult,  Gen.  xxv.  27;  adulterate,  Ezek.  zjdS. 
advent.  Matt  zxiv.  3 ;  adverse  (nihil  adverst),  Jndg,  fSi 
affect  {afedas),  Matt  xxii.  6;  afflict,  Heb.  xL  37 
(gratuus  agenie),  John  vi.  23 ;  agglutinate,  Jer.  xiii.  ii^ 
iii.  4 ;  agg;ravate,  Gen.  zviii.  20,  etc. ;  agitate  {agiiakad^^ 
zi.  7;  alacrity,  Ecclus.  zlv.  29;  alias.  Gen.  zz.  12,  AMCta 
3g;  alibi,  Wisdom,  zviii.  x8;  aliquot,  Acts  ix.  19; 

*  References  to  the  Fftalms  aie  to  the  munbering  in  the  1 
Venion.    In  the  A.  V.,  this  lefeienoe  it  to  Pi.  cxxzvii.  3.     .    . 

'  Eocla8.«£cclesi«sdciis  (Apocrypha). 

'  There  is  often  some  disagreement  as  to  the  diTidon  into 
Thus,  in  the  Vvlgate  edition  of  i86a,  this  reference  is  to  vene 
•0  in  the  AV.,  which  has  35  Ttfset  in  the  Chapter  instead  sf^ai^y 
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li^  39,  Jai.  ¥.  t^ ;  aU^pUioil  (4i%i^Mi>  Ifiot  Mid: 
fftdfecutioii;  Wisdom  in.  t8,  vSL  p^kb.  i^;  tfttode,  lftit& 
iiBL  ^  (common) ;  ambient  (omMmr),  EseL  xlin.  %z1l  9X^ 
\igicms^  Dent.  kvii.  8;  ambulation  {^m  amhUare^ 'wrf 
eraonon);  amicable^  Prov.  zviii.  24;  amputate  (ii»r/flcAi&), 
Lev;  xzsi.  23,  etc. ;  anilei  i  Tim«  iv.  f ;  animadvert^  Prot. 
t  d/etc.;  animal,  Gen.  vii.  14  (ver7 common) ;  annul, Ecdtis. 
xtL  6 ;  antecedent,  Matt.  ii.  9 ;  antediluvian  (from  dUmmmffS 
anticipate,  Ps.  Ixzvi.  5,  Ixxviii.  8;  anxious,  £ccL  v.  10;  aperient, 
er.Act8V.x9;  apex,  Judithvii.3, Mattv.i8;  apparatus,  iMaoc. 
fat.  35,  XV.  3^,  a  Mace.  x.  18,  etc.;  appbud,  Jer*  v.  51; 
tf^odte^  Acts  ii.  41,  xi.  24;  appreciate.  Matt  xxviL  9; 
aiypiehend.  Matt.  xiv.  31  (common);  approximate,  Ps.  xxxx. 
^>  9  >  aquatic,  Wisdom,  xix.  18 ;  arbiter.  Gen.  xxxix.  1 1,  Judgf. 
id.  27 ;  arbitrate,  Lu.  vii.  7 ;  arduous.  Job  xxxix.  27,  Jer.  Iv. 
29;  area,  Matt  iii.  12;  arefaction  {€tt^i/acia\  Gen.  viii*  14^ 
flEMia  (only  in  the  sense  of  'sand');  argillaceous  (cf.  ca^gi^ 
tBmi\  t  Kings  vii.  46,  2  Chr.  iv.  17 ;  arid.  Matt  xiL  43  ;  ark 
(A.  S.  arc^  L.  area) ;  arrogant,  Isa.  ii.  12  ;  ascend,  Jo.  L  sr  ''i 

(yerf  common) ;  ascribe,  2  Sam.  xii.  28 ;  aspect,  Matt.  xxvB£ 
3;  aspone,  Heb.  ix.  13;  assiduous,  Jas.  v.  16;  assimilate  j 

Hark  iv.  30 ;  assume,  Matt.  xiL  45  (common) ;  astringent;  j 

Lev.  viii.  8;  astute,  Prov.  xiv.  ig;  attenuate.  Lev.  xxv.  25;  .^ 

attract  (a//ra;»y,  Jer.  ii.  24,  atiractay  Baruch,  vi.  43);  attribute; 
Numb,  xxxvi.  12,  Deut  xxur.  26;  augur,  Isa.  ii.  6,  xlviL  13;  1 

august,  2  Chr.  xv.  16 ;  aureole  {coranam  aureolam),  Ex.  xxv; 
25,  xxxvii.  27;  aurora,  Gen.  xxxii.  26;  auscultation  (from 
mucuUare\  Acts  viiL  10;  autunm,  Isa.  xxviii.  4;  auxiliaiy, 
Judith  iii.  8;  ave,  Lu.  i.  28;  avert,  Matt  v.  42  (common); 
avocation,  cf.  auocare,  Ecdus.  xxxii.  15  (A*  V«  xxxii.  12); 
axis,  i  Kings  vii.  30. 

Belligerent  (for  bell^^erani^  from  ieU^erare,  Micah  iv.  3 ; 
cf.  beUigeratis,  Jas.  iv.  2) ;  belt,  A.  S.  beli  (from  L.  baUius\ 
Ex.  xxviiL  4>  39.  As  to  binrfactor^  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
word  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Vulgate;  in  Luke  xxii  25, 
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bi)t  the  viarb  ben^ofere  is  ccff^iTiOQf  aii^ 

thrice,  Jo.  xvSL  3P^  i  Pet.  il  ^^  14,   fHUer^  ft^^ 

mmfi-hMer  ui  Lu.  viL  34  tnnslates  jf^mr  imipqpm 

(from  L.  &bim4i0ii,  Acte  s^^  bipi^tite,  £eipli^«  i(^i|^^ 

i^ped,  Baw^  iii-  32 ;  bitwifn,  GeipL.  vL  14,  ^  3^;l#f< 

Ex.  ii.  3 ;  bland,  Pmv.  xzix.  5 ;  box-tree  {fu:f>m^  Io^^IIIUl 

Imct  (L.  ira^iea)\  Ex.  xtm.  3;  (fK^^Md)  1^  {hMjf^ 

omamifiia  e^  iulfas,  Judg.  viiL  ai). 

§  182.  The  above  notes  relative  to  ^e  wordf^ 
ii;ith  A  and  B  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  th^  woi4i 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  Vulgate ;  it  bdng 
tl^t  the  numerous  words  which  took  %  Fiei|ch  i^QIpy 
excbaded  from  the  list    The  small  number  qf  wcii^. 
ning  with  B  is  remarkable;  the  quotations  for  4^(^|e^ 
Concordance,  occupy  only  (me-eighih  of  the  ^pe^ 
by  A;  and,  after  all,  an  unusually  large prq;)ortiipfq^, 
these  are  proper  names.    A  few  are  of  Greel^  Q3riS9k 
tabapij  bapiitm^  baptist,  barbarous^  eto.,  and  wpU  lj» 
sidered  hereafter,  in  discussing  Greek  lol^l,-w(»€!9».  T^ 
French  words  beginning  with  B,  and  due  to.  migpj^ 
forms  found  in  the  Vulgate  are  very  few ;  I  m^y 
beast  (A.  F.  beste^  L.  bestia,  common) ;  beafiM^,  Itoi)|^, 
berf,  Lu.  xiii.  15,  etc.;   benediction^  benisqn,  Rpoob. 
benevolence,  3  (or  i)  Esdras,  i.  12;   benign,  lAif  ^; 
benignity,  Rom.  ii.  4 ;  boH,  v.,  Job.  xli.  2a  (cf.  A^ V.  Jpt;ii%^ 
bounty,  Rom.  ii  4 ;  brc^e  (O.  F.  brc^e^  L.  brackia\ 
32) ;  brie/,  i  Cor.  vii.  29.    However,  the  next  letfQ^ 
yields  a  large  number  both  of  French  and  Latin  woii^ 
I  here  throw  out  the  hint,  that  I  am  not  sui:^  tl^  4^! 
Vulgate  version  has  been  so   closely  exayniacd^; 
purpose  of  explaining  English  etyipobgies,  ai|  ft 
deserves  to  be.    For  example,  the  gem  called  ijt^ 
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^  The  ckttical  form  is  bntUea. 
*  The  clftMJcal  fonn  is  braccMa. 
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imoR  ii;  Sink  1%^  is;  Boeliia.  zwi*  4k  (Btdooiiiiii 
Qism  ki  l8iu.  HvjL  14)  \m  the  Vidgoute,  thmi^  iba  A»/W*  hit 

lAllBiklt  is  by  MkOA^aw  ti!»  sole  souros  nthensft  latin  inwiii 
miref  ;esd^  imported  ialo  Englisli.  The  use  of  I^stii^te 
IdemoT;  pwposes,  waa^  for  a  lopug  time,  siqmnier  and)  tllKWl 
miims).  The  qM  Chartex^  before  the  Comiiiesl^  ansf 
MMl^  i»  l^sdii^*  though  the  bowdamaoCAe  laudato  vhkb 
Aej  i^lale^  are  (xmrnoaly  desoribed  in  A9i^o>Sax<NiL;  ani 
W)^  good!  work  vpoii  EogUsh  literature  will  eipltiiiiitbe  gittal 
iMrMWtanrif  of  LaIiii  in  "Rf^pfftivt  In  ^le-  «iH<il^  aflfeSb.    Aa 

Q111811  obscfves,.  'it  was  the  language  of  all  the?  lesmadi 
pfofessions,  oi  law  and  physic,  as  well  as  of  divinity^  in  aS 

Iheir  gre(difii»,  U  inas  in JUtiB.  thai  tbfc  tea<diMi  «t  the  Uui- 
nenjlies  (many  of  whom»  as  well  as  of  the  ecdesiaiicsyweiw 
limign^  delivered  their  prelectious  in  all  the  aeienoes».a0A 
4ImI  att  ^  disputatioQs  and  othca*  exeidsea  amotq^  tte 
fUJeu^  wi^pe  carried  om!  It  ia  slill  supposed  to  b%  ami 
iMmionlyls, (Hie  of  Uie  few  things  whlch^'eve^ schooAoy 
kiows^'  The  sestdt  has  be^  thai  we.  have  bonoweA 
words  from  it-  at  (9^  times,  ever  since  the  Cbristian!  era;  ks 
we  hui^  a  few  words,  such  as  sireety  ufoH,  etc.,  whicli  go  back 
ta  the  tkne  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  are 
technically  called  Latin  words  of  the  First  Period ;  those  of 
A»  Second  Period  being  such  as  found  their  way  into  A.  S., 
ixki  those  ci  the  Third  Period  such  as  came  into  use  after 
the  Conquest  it  is  paslicularly usetilas  supplying  us  with 
i^cbplastic  and  sdeutific  woids.  The  on^  language  thas 
opmpetes  with  it  for  this  purpose  is  Greek ;  andmostoftbe 
Gre^  wofds  were  finmerly  borrowed  through^  the  mediunir  qC 
Lati%  oc  tibirough^^  the  mediwm  of  both  Latin  and  Frendiw 
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tn^  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  when  tbqr  begiti* 
rowed  direcdy.    When,  therefore^  we  &id  a  Littei 
use  in  English,  we  have,  at  the  outset,  no  doe  to  A# 
its  introduction;  but  it  is  usually  easy  to  gain  some  IM^ 
this  date  by  a  little  research.    In  many  cases,  I  have 
cated  the  approximate  date,  within  half  a  century,  in 
Dictionary;  but  there  are  doubtless  some  cases  in 
certain  word  may  have  been  introduced  a  couple  of 
earlier  than  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  it    Owing  tt> 
constancy  and  general  invariability  of  the  forms  iM 
literary  Latin,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  mistake  in  the  4i9l 
can  at  all  affect  the  etymology;  in  the  case,  that  iSiiltN^: 
the  word  has  been  borrowed  immidiaUly.    B^  bowcM^^ 
came  to  us  through  the  French,  a  considerable  mistake  a^ljlr  v 
the  date  may  entirely  mislead  us,  as  has  been  dioMnU; 
tracing  the  differences  between  Anglo-French  and  Gikii^r* 
French.  '^'^^ 

§  184.  Words  firom  Latin  paat  partioiptak  Ji  41 
worth  while,  however,  to  take  notice  of  one  veiy  ciimi||^ 
mode  in  which  the  English  language  frequendy  coins  Mnf^ 
not  only  from  the  Latin  infinitive  mood,  but  from  dM^  J||i| 
participle.  An  easy  example  is  seen  in  the  E.  word  imtijff^. 
The  Lat.  verb  is  corrumpere^  pp.  cam^ius.  Hence  filial 
formed  the  M.E.  verb  corrumpen^  to  become  connqpl|^i||^| 
used  in  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale,  1888  (HarL  MS.):«^ 

^The  dothred  blood,  for  eny  leche-craft,  Camnt^fOH^^^ 

In  this  place,  the  EUesmere  MS.  has  Corrupteth* 

At  the  same  time,  corrupt  was  introduced  as  a  past 
or  adjective,  as  in  Chaucer's  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  B» 

'A  maner  Latyn  corrupt  was  hir  speche.' 

But,  inasmuch  as  corrupt  did  not  seem,  in  English, 
clearly  marked  as  being  a  past  participle,  it  was 
mark  it  still  more  clearly  by  adding  to  it  the  E.  siiflbt 
-fi/).    Hence  it  is  that,  in  Wycliffe's  translations  of  ir 
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|i^  iw  ^  ooBter  bdUMy  tmrtmpaiur* ;  and  Wjcttte  hai^  IH 
Ibt  «9vlier  veraioiiy'oiire  man  be  ccrupM  {ymrimB  tm&B0^ 
0fmiff^carrtfm^df€ort^,ccrriip/);  but  in  tbe  later  verricm 
we  fad  oaljr  'oure  vtter  man  be  cmrupUd!  This  use  of  tbe 
fimn  cwrrupM  with  the  <iSM«J/f  past  participial  sofibt  (the  >^ 
Ibeai^  ladn,  and  the  -«i/  English),  really  pre8iq)ppsed  an 
£v  verb  cmmtpkn^  to  corrupt,  and  it  was  thaiceforth  alwajs 
\fk  the  power  (tf  any  English  writer  to  use  cwm^  eiAer 
fuljecthmllfi  or  as  a  verb,  and  to  distinguish  the  adfeetival 
fif0m  the  participial  form  by  using  c&rrtipt  in  the  former  Aaee, 
lind  carrupiid  in  the  latter.  This  is  precisely  what  tdok 
pl»M^  and  we  may  easily  illustrate  this  from  Shakeqpeftei 
irilo  baa  (r)  die adfectife,  (a)  dirveiiv «iid(3)  thepf^'Htin 
die  following  examples:— « 

(i)  ^*    .    •    Knaves  .  • ,  which  in  this  plainness 
Haiboar  more  craft  and  more  corrupier  ends 
Than  twenty  ally  ducking  observants 
Tliat  stretch  Ibeir  duties  nicely.'    K.  Lear^  ii,  3, 108. 

(a)  'Yon  corrupi  the  song,  sirrah.'— ^i7V  Wen^  L  3. 85. 

» 

(3)  'Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  ccrrupiM 

8 /Tm.  r/,  iii.  3.  ajjf. 

Again,  firom  the  verb  to  ccrrtipi^  it  was  easy  to  form  the  sb, 

comtpUr. 

'Away  1  away  I  ^ 

CarrupUn  of  my  fiuth  \'-Cymb.  iii.  4.  85. 

It  should  further  be  noticed  that  this  process  was  much 
fiicQitated  by  the  fiu:t  that,  in  Latin  itself,  the  past  participle 
often  differed  (apparently,  at  least)  from  a  related  substai^tive> 
in  its  ending  only.  Thus,  in  this  very  instance,  where  Shaken 
qieare  has  cwrrupUr^  Cicero  has  corrvptory  which  agaii» 
ai^ggests  the  use  of  /b  cwru^  as  a  verb.  Once  more,  we 
fiod^  in  Latin  itsdf,  verbs  formed  from  the  pp.  stem,  aa  iiji: 
tbe  Ciie  <^/SrA:#-dgnr.  to  handle,  which  is  the  'iit^eusive*  fiprfi^ 
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^  trak^e,  fip.  ^da4is;  mi  flak  mny  mm^ 

A.F.  fratier,  *friiter,  hrtkr,  M.E.  /^«^,  K  M^fil 
Ae  final  -/  Is  just  ^  mach  (hie  to  the  pp.  wfk  ttt  ii 
eaatdlcam^.    With  aH  these  vaiiointilMflMitt 
easy  to  see  that  Latm  past  participles  passed  ism 
^th  considerable  ease. 

§  165.  The  above  are  merely  two  instances  ottt  ef 
as  other  etamples,  take  Muci,  ahstnut^  aiikt^  9S^i% 

ecnAttty  *cnfuty  conflict^  camtihtk^  contort^  cmtr^i^  «M(NllMtf 
cmUrihUi,  camnci^  earreci^  eorrmfii^  etc,  all  with  4le  dtflNP 
teristic  suffix  -/  (or  -/e) ;  and  ojfiene,  c^cumme^  ifl»tti«i^^ 
coilaps€f  tofi^its^  comuhiy  etc.,  widi  the  characterisHD  •iilil 
ntf  (or  -ie).  To  these  majr  be  added  a  considetaUe  WMIA| 
of  French  forms,  such  as  accredit,  acqtutM^  am&M, 
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ckani^  collecf,  catuuli,  canUnt,  etc.,  with  the  characteristie 
and  ahise,  clasi,  cmrfess,  comprise,  etc.,  with  the  charaoterii^>  ^^ 
'Ss  (or  -si).    And  it  may  farther  be  noted,  Aat  ^iwii  -^^ . 
amples  by  no  means  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  Lst  pp.  lndSi^^:^2^fi 


as  we  again  find  the  -/  (from  this  source)  in  svch  w^(MiiK>^^ 
cap-t-vDey  cai't-iff,  ca-i-er,  cap^-ums^  and  the  like 
-^  (from  this  source)  in  such  words  as  cloi-s-ier,  ri 
cimver^s-im^  etc.    We  even  fiiid  instances  in  wUch 
past  participles  have  become  E.  vxrbs,  as  in  accna^ 
fnt^  forfeit y  defeaXy  escheat. 

$  180.  Verba  ending  in  -ate,   I  have  purpose^ 
from  the  above  list  a  most  curious  and  important  set  < 
of  this  class,  viz.  our  verbs  in  -^ate;  which  deserve 
consideration.    The  use  of  them  arose  in  moA  \ 
way.    Ajt  first  they  appear  adjectivally  or- as  palft 
derived  from  the  Latin  past  participles  in  ^itfAftr  of 
conjugation.    Thus  Chaucer  has  dcs^M  hi  the 
*  dejmved  of,  void  of,  left  without,'  in  the  line-^'  I  % 
now  of  tales  desoiat';  Man  (tf  Lawes  Prdogoe, 
Again,  he  has  creat  m  the  exact  sense  df  ^eieated* 
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#1i)  tSil  <3od  haOi  cr^  die  lafio^  fit  Hgjbt  iMM^^  ife 
£kM^  doHoli^  eixdtii(h|  fhfe  tfartiie  beit  MSS.  Ijn^  ^l^iflBl^^ 
iftflit  die  Coipdk,  JP^twonb,  fthd  Ui^ad^n^  MSS.  ki^lifc 
fbim  creaUd;  diowing  how  readily  the  £.  pp.  suflbc  -«f  was 
added  m  ordei  to  secure^  as  it  were,  that  the  word  should  he 
lightly  taken.  From  Mr.  Cromie's  Rime-Indez  we  pdso 
ttSi^  th&t  Chatlcer  uBed  anftunciai^  c<nuurdi^  ttiUgidiu^  d^- 
mmii,  exaUai,  prt^rat,  rmegat.  Similarly,  Ih  Mmtay^s  tML^ 
s.  V.  airag^,  Wt  find  that  the  eatliest  ezain|>te  (a.  b.  14!^), 
ill  t:apgrave'b,dirohicIe,  181,  gives  11s :— '  So  Oiat  iitiitiite  im 
oferY^tf/,  aiid  no  lenger  k^t ' ;  shoilnng  l^t  tf^^o/ was  fii^ 
1M&  tb^  the  Lat  dir^ahis,  ahd  the  verb  to  athfg^  Va^ 
ifabeeqtiehtly  evolved  frohi  it,  ferst  appiSuihg  in  lga6.  S6 
iibOy  in  1^25,  we  find  accdmmoddfi  fost  u^  ill  the  krns6  ot 
<)iBed';  and,  in  1533,  w^  find  accumulaie  in  the  setiS^  dT 
*^iu)^  up,'  being  probably  older  than  accumulaie  ias*a  vtafb, 
whi<^  is  found  in  1529.  In  147 1|  we  fihd  aggravidt  in  ^^ 
Hiniae  of  Moaded^  or  ^^ufd^hed^;  and  hi  1^36,  Pdfi^i&v^ 
Olives  fhe  verb  to  agrdvaie  {sic).  Ajgfiai^  \ii  ^  sedSi6  ^ 
'tbssecl  about,^  occurs  in  1567;  and  agUaU^  as  a  Verb^  {A 
igSS.  Aliehak^  in  the  tense  of  *  estratiged/  occtirs  ill  i^%p\ 
Ind  dkemife,  as  a  verb,  in  1513.  Although  Wolrds  ifl  -^ 
(jai^  -die)  occur  with  the  adjectival  or  past  parkicTpial  ieiik 
Jtet  Wore  1400  ahd  are  tolerably  common  ift  the  fiftedlttl 
o^itfiry,  I  find  no  clear  evidence  of  the  uSe  of  vxebs  in  -^ 
bdbi^  Igbo;  but  m  the  sixteenth  te^toif  the  iashioii  dT 
using  them  set  in,  and  diey  were  sooii  introduced  ih  brge 
iliKinbers.  The  ^dent  is  particularly  inferred  to  the  adtnxi'- 
khlt  ahicles  oh  the  three  suffixes  of  the  forlii  -^  in  die  Ketir 
1L  !Dict,' voL  i.  p.  53a,  where  th6  whole  matter  is  lirell  suiki^ed 
tip^    Murray  suggests  Hm  the  analogy  for  this  EhgUsh  mi 


'  ^ik^ilKtMp,  and  it  ii  doubtftd  U  my  obo  htx  t>r.  Manny  oeold  Wm 
cooq^Oed  then.    Tlie  icwiity  t'f'iibe  wlddi  ffe  lemethiia  sco^^ 
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of  past  partidples  'was  set  hf  tfie  sunMi  <£ 
past  participles  in  Old  French,  as  O.  F.  em^m^i 
canienit  from  canienfus;  dhers^  from  dwersus!  Indeed^;! 
uses  ^anfiis  in  the  same  way,  as  in  the  foUowing  instaaosij 


'•4 
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*  O  lugg  ^x^fi/Stf  in  thy  nycStee  V 

Sec.  Nam.  TaU,  G.  46^^  f^^ 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  add  the  remark  diat,  o 
their  length,  some  of  these  words  were  rather  unmi 
in  poetry,  when  the  £.  •ed  came  to  be  added ;  and 
quently,  our  authors  often  kept  up  -o/f  as  a  pp.  suffix 
Uie  verb  had  become  fairly  common.    Thus  ShakesfieiM^   >;^;:4 
uses  mffocau  both  as  a  verb  and  as  a  pp. ;  Hen.  V,  >ii«^^<^^i:i^r«;i! 
a  Hen.  VI,  i.  i.  124.    So  also  cankmunaUt  JuL  Css.  i 
44;  G>m.  Err.  iL  a.  135;  as  well  as  conUaninakd^  % 
Ado,  ii.  a.  a5.    In  course  of  time,  the  past  participle  i 
has  become  almost  universal,  and  Such  forms  as  u^ 
dfitderaUi  etc.,  when  not  used  as  verbs,  are  stricdy  adj< 

§  187.  Words  ending  in  -ete,  -ite,  -nte.    These 
in  -ale  belong  to  the  first  conjugation  of  Latin  veibs,  ii 
very  common.    Similarly,  we  have  forms  in  -€!^,  but  tt 
very  few ;  viz.  compUU,  concrete^  effect  odsolele,  refileie,  u 
adjectives;  and  complele,  delele^  and  sometimes  amcnk^ 
verbs.    Also,  adjectives  in  "it  (from  Lat.  -£to),  as 
ilUciif  tacitj  decrepit;  or  in  -i/f,  as  camposite^  opposite^ 
etc. ;  with  which  compare  the  verbs  deposit^  elicit^ 
Also,  adjectives  in  -iie  (from  Lat.  -i/tfx),  as  bipartite^ 
perquisite,  polite]  with  the  verbs  expedite^  ignite^  mmk. 
have  even  a  verb  in  -ote,  viz.  promote ;  but  it  results 
a  contraction.    And  lastly,  we  have  adjectives  in  ^ 
absobUe^  destitute^  dissolute^  minute,  resolute;  with  t)ie 
comminute^  constitute^  execute,    institute,  persecute^ 
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editor  strikes  me  with  astonishmeDt ;  I  can  only  suppose  Ibtt 
ship  (as  regards  our  own  language)  cannot  be  recognised 
soch  as  possess  some  small  measure  of  it  themselves. 
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JMltttKAL  AH  tiheae  ilbnizile  tbe  inuMartftiict.  fai  Eiiittit 
I9!||9»iile^^  Latki  pait  paitidplet, 

.  r  |168.  Xatin  proiont  parOoipkis.  Qf  die  fcHoai  •of 
4ie  Latin  present  partidplesy  little  need  be  said.  The  JS» 
snffiE«^M/  is  sometimes  of  F,  origin,  as  mptHi-wii^  tmnmi 
(Lffmd'^nitm,  ieiMnitm^  and  sometimes  of  L^  origin,  as  ii| 
tx^Urnmi^  luxuri-^mi.  It  is  very  lareljr  that  this  suffix 
occurs  in  verbs,  as  in  to  covenant^  to  inumi,  wUch  are  ai 
Eng^Bsh  evolution..  The  £.  suffix  ^-mi  is  common,  both  froiii 
verbs  in  -^/,  as  in  evid-mi,  resplntd-^n^  transpar'tni]  and 
fiom  verbs  in  -^re^  as  in  cresc-efU,  fncH-eHt^  restd-m^;  or  ii| 
'^e$c4rit  as  in  /i^u-^c-^nt,fiuir'esc'inii  or  in  one  case,  frcm 
'4^<rit  as  canc^^c-eni.  And  lastly,  we  have  the  £•  suffix 
-^^»/^  fix>m  verbs  in  -ir^,  as  in  txpeiri-ent^  kthv^ni^  oM-f^aU}. 
orfrom  verbs  in  -Ir/,  as  st^i-eni;  or  from  deponent  verbid 
as  grad^i-mt^  W'i'eni^pai'i'eiU*  Verbs  from  this  source  ar^^ 
extremely  rare;  yet  we  have  coined  the  verb  io  paiini^  For 
the  verbs  to  ahtml^  io  present^  and  ^  repraeni^  we  have 
poAmiy  in  Latin  itself.  From  this  source  come  also  ouf 
substantives  in  -nee  (F.  -nr/,  L.  -ii/mi),  such  as  hiX9tri'<mc$^ 
miNt§ce,pat-i-encei  and  in  -ncy,  such  as  radi-imcyj  fa^rongf^ 
irfottpar-mcy^  Un^i-mcyi  but  several  of  these  reached  ua 
through  die  medium  df  French. 
§180*  Latin  is  one  of  the  Aryan(Indo-£uropean)languages; 

seevoLL§84.  Its  vocabulary  is  largely  original,  die  prindpa) 
loan-words  being  Greek.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  ^in 
classical  Latin,  down  to  300  b.c.,  there  are  41,100  Latin 
words,  of  which,  periiaps^  1000  are  foreign;  in  classical 
Latin,  down  to  a.d.  117,  there  are  26,300  words,  of  which 
about  3660  are  from  Greek  and  perhaps  300  from  foreign 
languages.'  See  the  article  on  *  Loan-words  in  Latin,'  by 
%  R.  Wharton,  in  the  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  Dec  ai,  1889. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give,  in  a  short  space,  an 
aooonnt  of  the  principles  of  Latin  Etymology.  The  student 
pust  consult  the  works  which  specially  treat  of  this  ii 
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Orundrhkitr  Vitl'^gUkMiim  OrMiiMiAikt 
l^ack^,  of  which  (^O  tdldttlts  htm  ib4Mif 
theit  18  an  Englidi  translatbii  of  the  fiecit  HfMtib^  Isf  Ik' 
Wright  (Trftbner,  1888).    Also  LcUHMschi  GrmtimiS^ 
Dr.  Fr.  Stolz  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Sthmalz,  ixn^nSMA  91 
HMkr'8  Hdndbueh  der  kktsmchen   i4A^»Miii^)rklM^diil' 
(NottffiHgeA,  1889).     Thb  latest  English  woA  it  ESHtfift 
tfietndati<m  of  the  Short  Cmpt^cUHfe  Gramhuar'tfiMBtmk 
LaHn  by  Vkto^  Hemy  (London,   1896);    Wliicb   if^il 
eiceUent  and  accessible  compenditun  of  the  ttidto  liApbWifc 
phSdogical   hct^   relatiilg   to   these   knguages.     f  1SI||r':  >'   | 
abb  tnetition  here  King  and  Cookson's  Pritu^'^of^SMillf^'^ 
mi  Jnflexim  (Oxford,  1888),  aixd  C&t^^fH^^Oitt  tW^iil^^^!' 
(Oxford,  189b).    I  shall  hoW  lake  l^ve  to  in  -  "^    "^  "* ' 

notes  which,  probably,  some  students  may  find  nidAfl; 

§  190.  Fronimoiattoii  of  Latin.    We  shoiiild 
to  put  stside  the  ordinary  EngUrii  pronundatioli  tf 
which  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  other  than  gtbsriy  Uli 
The  precise  old  sounds  of  the  Latih  Bytnbob  cannot, 
in  every  case,  be  quite  acturatdy  ascertained;  Wk 
following:  account  may  seivie  to  give  a  first  appr6l£BMlNM| 
most  of  them.    Cf.  Sweet,  Priin&  0/ Pkimttics,  p.  I:^t.  ^  '^ 

A.  The  short  &  may  be  sounded  as  Ital.  ^  in 
the  short  vowel  corresponding  to  the  S  (at)  beard  IaE. 

E.  The  short  If,  as  Ital.  open  e  (^) ;  or,  iteariy  ^ 
£.  short  open  e  in  met.    It  is  treated  as  Open  i  ih 

The  long /, as  ItaL close ^ (1$)  ini^Ma ;  itisttitt 
tnore  important  element  of  the  diphthong  (ei)  wW^  H' 
real  value  of  the  £.  so^raUed  '  long  ^'  in  aamei^^iSS^i 
vein  (vein).    It  is  treated  as  close  e  in  Folk-Lii:&i« 

I.  Short  r,  as  E.  iinptfy)  long  i,  ias  £.  1  te 
£.  ^  in  fneet, 

O.  Short  ^,  as  £.  short  open  0  in  no/  or  m/^i 
open  0  (6)  m  Folk-Latin.   Long  J,  as 0.^(6) hi I9| 


.   M  !>■ 


h- 


%^% 


^imgi9'  in  f§o  (noQssiidtt).  Bst  befim  ir,  «ft  in  jdn^  «ir 
i|iii«<&  ft  stands  for  au,  «8  in  4a^^la(h,  H  wm  ptdbsMj  ^Att 
M.  king  <>pen  ^  Hw  tte  fortner  (?  in  Ibd.  ^li^^  IM^ 

#li  tMaled  as  a  dofe  9  in  Folk-Litlin. 

IT.  aiort  ^  as  ^  in  £.  wood^Jb^f.  iMng  fi,  iiui  n^tft  & 
iMb»or«)in£«jM£ 

"7.  Not  properljr  a  Latin  kUer,  but  lused  to  It^ftMH  ^ 
Gk.  #{  tonnded^  6. « inix^iMim^  If^drt,  «nd  m  Qy  «  in 
jffife,tflongi 

Tlie  rix  dipfaOongs  ^,  AU,  £U,  OE,  £1,  UI '  ttit  t)tt»» 
liwptd  Iqr  {iron^Nindng  Ae  sc^Mmie  ««MtpelB  i4Mi  taa^p^Oie 
limn  so  ipdddy  tkat  tlie3riqpi>earto il9nn  bitt  one  sotinld'^ 
fiiMgate,  i»w  ,&ift'«  J^rimer,  p.  5.  'Or  Hit  tiMij  ^ftsi^  lh«lll 
ttie  following  Vahies,  yMA  diff^Nr  but  U^. 

(AJi.  Diesccttdfd  fiom  «si  O.  Lat  ^V^hiA  ^rtras  praftioMMd 
as  JL  «*in  ai>&,  bnt  Mier  and  broadst,  and  mt  may  ba  pi^ 
nottiosd  in  die  same  way.  Gonfesed  M  Folk-Lit&i  widi 
accented  iF. 

AV.  As  G.  <iu  in  iKm;  somewlint  ftillif  Wd  IMMer 
tium  S.  «tf  jn  ilMie  (but  tbe  latter  tnay  serv6)b 

aUv  Ai  Bal.  M  in  JBurepa,  or  Laft.  I  qtlkkfy  folowtd  bf 
htta,   <Noc  o(>mnion ;  so  die  K  ^  in  JBi#^  Infty  l»^.) 

MH  As  d  rapidlf  followed  by  4f{  nearly  a«  E.  W  in  Mi, 
wUdk  was  die  lonnd  of  the  older  Lat  a$\ 

XL  As  £.  4k' in  iy«^ 

The  ad  Latin  bad  also  »/  (like  E.  ^'  in  tft^i^,  bnt  ftdler 
and  tnoadcr),  which  became  ai{a)i  as  in  ^des,  (Udis  (odb), 
n  ten^  (The  writing  of  this  diphthong  as  «7  is  not 
dassicaL)  In  coniponnd  verbs  it  beeame  ^  as  in  itiftiUren, 
ftom  m  and  fuaer^e\  this  is  because  the  accent  drigftiafiy 
feD  npon  the  pi«fix,  which  alBfected  the  sound  of  the  ae\ 
see  'SsB%  and  Codcson,  S<mmk  and  Infiixkm,  p.  79. 
:  in  pfedsdy  die  same  way  L.  m  became  i  in  such  caieft 
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as  ifhcUido,  from  ctcufdo.    Old  Lat  a'  becain^  % 

diico,  L.  i^feff.    O.  L.  ^  became  oe^  at)  as  m  0*|i» 

L.  fctdus.     In  some  words  it  was  still  ftoAer 

into  »;    as  in  O.  L.    oiiMtr,   omos^   L.  fimr.     O. 

commonly  became  »;  as  in  O.  L.  louMun^  L.  iftmsi^ 

O.  L.  dcuco^  L.  <^^.    The  L.  i  was  also  used  as 

sonant,  with  the  power  of  £.  j^  or  G./    It  is  now  fi 

(but  not  in  the  best  editions)  printed/  which  makes 

people  somid  it  as  £.  j\     The  L.  Hus^  often  prfailM 

was  pronounced  as  (^^3ais),  or  in  mod  £.  q[)elling;  4|li)i^$||^  | 

Those  who   are  accustomed  to  pronounce  it  ^  j  -^^'■^'*'"'^^ 

profitably  reflect  upon  the  &ct  that  /  never  wppmlsi^. 

any  Latin  MS.  of  any  reasonable  age,  for  the  phia 

that  it  is  a  purely  modem  symbol,  and  does  not 

for  example,  in  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare.     So 

L.  u  was  also  used  as  a  consonant,  with  the  somiS: 

£.  w.    Some  time  after  the  Christian  era  the  soimd: 

changed  to  that  of  £.  v,  and  is  now  usually  so 

Pronounce  auis,  often  printed  avis,  as  (a'wis) ;  and 

u$il/,  often  printed  vui/,  as  (wult).  ^^  .4^1 

Opnsonaiita.  Pronounce  c  always  as  £.  i;  and^. 
as  £.  J"  in  ge/;  even  before  e  and  i.    Pronounce  /  as  &^ 
ten;  even  in  ratio  (ra'tioo).    Pronounce  d,  p,  if/^fft^^i 
m,  If ,  as  in  £nglish ;  and  always  trill  the  r  fully,  areii 
final.    Also  A  as  £.  A  (initially),  but  note  that  it  was  vwfi 
and  was  easily  dropped ;  we  may  pronounce  it  ^dbere 
S  requires  attention,  because  it  is  almost  always 
must  not  be  sounded  as  £.  z  when  final,  but  the  t  fii^j 
(fraus),  which  rimes,  nearly,  with  £.  Aimse,  must  be 
precisely  as  in  stc.    Consequently,  also,  the  3  in  sviii 
be  sounded  as  / ;  indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  to  fin^  M 
MSS.,  the  spelling  scribtus  for  scriptus,  the  b  being  hsHis^ 
pronounced  as  ^.    In  a  few  words,  the  x  may 
sounded  as  £.  s,  originally  dz  (see  below), 
vowels,  as  in  the  borrowed  word  rosa\  butthexiRW^ 


^>.>-'^;^-^^.jr^ 
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iSi^evek  The  voiced  x  had^  in  Act,  dbi^peared  from  tiMl 
liigliiige  brfoie  the  chasical  period^  having  patted  into  t\ 
thus  the  gei^tive  case  of  ror,  dew,  was  originally  *r9tii^ 
tfien  V^ti,  and  finally  rMs.  Hence  u  is  only  used  in  kianr 
vroids  from  GL,  where  it  may  be  pronounced  as  lAr,  as  hi  . 
sAm  (dzoo*na),  a  zone,  from  GL  ((^.  We  have  already 
seal  that  z  also  had  the  sound  is  in  O.  French,  as  in  modem 
German  and  Italian.  The  consonantal  sounds  of  i  and  u^ 
too  oftau  printed/  and  v,  are  like  those  of  £*j^  and  £•  w 
letpectively,  as  explained  above.  Ph,  th^  ch  bnly  occur  in 
Iban-^rds  from  Gk.,  in  which  case  they  may  be  sounded  aa 
f  Qater/*)/  /,  and  k^  though  the  Gk.  sounds  were  different^ 
lis.  as/,  /,  A,  followed  in  each  instance  by  an  aspirate,  or  a 
di^t  emission  of  breath.  Thus  the  Gk.  ch  has  been 
compared  to  the  ii£  in  K  inh-ham. 

In  pronouncing  doubled  consonants,  each  should  be  giveii 
d&tinctly,  as  in  Italian. 

{ lal.  The  broad  romic  symbols,  given  in  voL  I  p.  336, 
may  serve  well  enough  to  give  the  approximate  soundbu 
According  to  this  system  we  should  represent  ^,  d  by  (a,  aa)  \ 
I,  #  by(e,  ee);  r,  I  by  fi,  ii);  b,  5  by  (o,  00);  «,  u  by  (u,  uu); 
•ndj^,j?by  (y,  yy).    We  should  notice,  however,  that  (ee)  .  j 

and  (00)  are  not  the  long  sounds  of  (e)  and  (o),  but  are  dose^ 
instead  of  open;  they  might  be  written  (^),  (66),  It  and  9 
being  denoted  by  (^)  and  (b).  But  this  is  not  necessary,  as 
It  can  be  borne  in  mind.  Further,  we  can  denote  a  by  (ai); 
auhj  (au);  eu  by  (eu);  m  by  (oi);  and  the  consonantal  1 
and  uhyijY  and  (w).  As  these  symbols  are  founded  on  the 
sounds  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  phonetic  spelling  of  Latin  ^| 

words  agrees  with  the  actual  spelling  to  a  considerable  extent,  | 

and  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  words  is  not  great  w| 

Examples  are:  rtW^i^wees);  mtf^ntf  (yuwenkus);  caussa^  | 

■  ^  TUs  gives  twa  loimds  to  the  symbol  y;  bat  it  matters  little  li|  ^J 

imcHfie.    The  vowel  (y)  only  oocon  in  Gxtdc  woxds.  ;i| 
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f.^fXHji  r; 
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{(jmkm^ ;.  ^Cf    lit  ibojrid  b^  i^dpd  tluk  % 

loial  upwd  fidbwed  by  «i(  (tac^qding^  tiiie  »)  ift^MQl 

pPQSKMinced  when  the;  npzt  wotdbegini  with  %  HOfci^ 

The  op^Miig  lilies  oC  the  iEkuoid  mgr  be 
j^OQietjicgUy,  a9  fdkMf » :*^ 

Anna  wirungkwe  lonoo  Trooyai  Icwii  {nii^tis  ab 
IHaliamy  fiftatoo  profugusy  Laawihiakwe  weenit   * 
Liitora ;  mtiltfim  ille  ^  et  tefriliB  yaktaats^  et  altea^ 
Wli'SupeniBi^  saiwai  raoaMMrem  YuoMioiiia  ob  ifcattb 

§102.  Bxoepti(m8  to  Grimm's  Iaw^ 
Law.    The  actual  values,  of  the  Latin.  coii9ona|it8^  a| 
pared  with  those  of  the  originaj  Aryan  systemi  9tt  ||^vid|: 
die  table  in,  vol  i^  125;  and  numerous  examples  aie    '^ 
in  the  same,  pp.  126-141,  where  the  usual  9pund- 
iUustrativc  of  Grimm's  law,  are  ei^emplified.    The  %] 
exceptions  to  Grimm's  law,  as  explained  by  Vem^ft 
are  discussed  in  the  same,  pp.  148-155*.    Se^  abo 
and  Cookson,  Sounds  and  Inflexions^  ^/r.,.p.  256, 
two  other  sources  of  exceptions  to  Grimm's  Law  are 
out,  which  are  worth  notice,  and  which  I  here  copy- 
Some  exceptions  are  due  to  'special  comJbinMioq^j 
consonants.    Indo-European  (Aryan)  ^i,  j/,  sp  are 
tected"  by  the  hard  spirant  x,  which  remains 
the  following  hard  mutes  (^,  /,  /)  do  not,  as,  by 
Law,  become  the  corresponding  aspirated  mutes,  ]^ 
German],  but  remain  unaltered.  '^^ 

'Again,  in  the  special  case  of  the  Indo-European 
tions^,//,  the  k  and  p  by  Grinun's.  Law  bepon^  Jl 
respectively  [in  Low  German],  but  the  following  hard 
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1  Or  read :  molt'  ill*  et,  3rc.    Bat  obaorve  1k>w,  in  inQd<9llr ' 
singer  takes  two  or  three  vowels  on  one  note, 

'  There  is  a  mistake  in  vol  i.  p.  148,  in  the  statement  of 
law.    For  'hot  if  it  precedes  the  positioa*  of  the  aocenV 
'  othenrise.' 
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tOlittlCQdK    anotngJrwift    cases  likA    Skt^   duMfati   ^skGoIIl 

Mo^^Vfop^m  stem  b^gw  apd  ei^djBd  wJjh  m  dK^im^^  ^ 
t))Al  i^  ^  derived  l^^guages  4ije  dpuUe,  ^sgk^Jk  ^m;  n^l 

{ 198.  PrimitiTe  Aryan  Vo^el9^  As  t^ffufd^  iba 
%ai^  v^welSy  i^  19  to  bfi^  noted  tl^t  th^  d4  niofpomtiian 
(dc|];iyed  ^9^  a  tpa  dos^  foUqwiog  of  die  S9;i;islgit  vom^ 
||g(im)  that  ^  Aiy^  vowclrsystem  M  but  tl^^ee  ptiimp( 
iKOweis,,  ^  i;  and  If.  isi  now  ab^n^npd.  I  i;egr^  thfit  l 
fcdlowed  this  system  in  my  Dictiopijjy  api  b^  dispone^ 
^1^  sbowii  it  to  be  whoUyv  motenptU^  Thc^  Aiy^  Sj^slem 
mtavily  bafd  ^t  {ea^^  five  prima^  VQwel^  vi^^  a,  «,  1,  0^  §f, 
ltq|i|^  nnmerou9  diphthongs;  ^d  i|  is  only  in  Spusb^it  di%| 
tlitte  are  reduced  to  Mr^.  Th^9»  in  tb^  rc^t  ED»  to  ei^  Htf^ 
f  iq  voiuJMd  for  by  G^.  ^d-ffiy,^  Laj^.  a^-^kt^,  A.  S^  ^-a^.  O. 
<s||^<j  it  is  only  in  Ski;,  tb^  tlji^  ^  is  ^e4i¥^  U)  tb^  obpc^n^ 
^p^4  (^X  written  a,  $q  that  tl^e  Skt  fonfk  i^  <»4%  pronpt^^i^ 
80  as  to  rime  with  £.  mud.  In  the  root  OD,  to  SQdell,  ^A 
if^  leqnched  for  by  the  Gk.  K^iff  (=?^;iw)»  ^t  o^n 
A^ocding  to  the  o)|d  systom,  as  given,  in,  i^y  IKctioiQiMO^ 
\mm4  ^  ?•  t3o)>.  thes^  distinct  roQts  w^  confused  un4^ 
4p  copninpn  form  AJD- 

{ 104.  Bonant  Idqirids,  Another  upport^  dij^covfeiy 
iff^t  tb^  li^iids  4  ^>  ^  ^  existed,  in  tb<^,  Aryan  qrstemi  not 
Qi^jr  as  consonant^,  but  as  '  sonants/  Le.|  practica^yJ  a^ 
irOwelSj    The  use  of  the  vocalic  /,  m,  »,  r  is  cominon  in 

^  Tilj^  Anpn  qfitwa  had  alsp.smipdgtOTpiiffs^  wwd,  whidi.  nwy  ha 
(»)•    See  BragnuuiDf  Gnmdriss,  f  X09, 
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Engiyi,  Itt  in  haiOe,  faiktm^  imtiott,  hMtt 

bstHy  b9t*r);  the  /  in  boiUe  may  be  dwdt  vspimt 

longed  at  pleasure.    The  r  in  iuUtr  is  onfy 

towd  foDowSy  as  in  'the  butter  is  good^;  and, 

example,  the  sounding  of  the  true  vocalic  r  is 

provincial  or  vulgar.    For  example,  the  Aryan  stem 

word  for  'heart'  was  KJ?D,  with  vocalic  r,  and  it  b 

to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  various  languages 

this  vocalic  r  that  we  get  such  varying  sellings  ai'lMK 

iBopi-ia,  Lat  cord-is  (genitive),  Lithuan.  mrd'\i^  Ch.  Snittl '~, 

srid'tce^  O.  Irish  cfid-€\  where  the  fluctuation  between  Iw;^ 

ar  and  Ir.  ri is  instructive *.  '  ; -■  ?'>'] 

In  Latin,  the  usual  representatives  of  the  vocalic  KriW^ 
Iffe  ol  or  ul^  or  or  irr,  em^  and  en,  respectively.  Giecic 
monly  has  oX  or  Xa,  o^  or  pa,  a^ft  or  a,  oy  or  aJ  Skt  hwaiMiti;^ 
vocdic  r  for  the  two  former,  and  am,  an.  ox  a  bt'Wl^C 
two  latter.    Examples  are  as  follows.  '*^  -'^ 

Vocal  /.    Skt.  prihu-,  large,  Gk.  frXarur,  broad.    9ki; 
(for  *mTg)t  to  wipe,  stroke ;  L.  mulg-ere,  to  milk ;  alB^ 
A.  S.  tnet^,  £.  milk.    Lat  /vZ-t;  pt  t.  of  /ai'lere;  see 
mann,  §  295.    (Not  common  in  Latin.) 

Vocal  r.    Gk.  mpl^ia,  xpoMi,   Lat.  cord-,  heart 
porc-a,  the  ridge  between  two  furrows;  A.  S./itrit 
Skt  rkshas,  a  bear,  L.  firn^ .    Gk.  wpdaw,  a  leek ;  L. 
(for  ^porsum). 

Vocal  m.    Skt  dofa,  ten;   Gk.  dcim;   L.  deam; 
kuhun ;  all  from  an  original  *dekm,  with  vocal  m.    Sidt. 
/inif,  seven ;  Gk.  hrrd;  h.sepfem;  Goth.  ji($«is;  A.  S. 
£.  seven  (sevn) ;  all  from  an  original  *sepfm,  with  VOCil; 
Cf.  L.  dec'im-us,  sepHm-us. 

Vocal  n,    Skt.  nSm-Oy  name  (stem  ndman);  Gk. 
L.  iiain-«».    Gk.  ra-r^F,  Stretched,  L.  ien-tus\  for  *lh4i!ri 
vocal  If.  •^^ 


^  Compare  Skt  ^</,  heart,  where  the  initial  letter  does  not- 
We  should  expect  the  form  ^d. 
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#^tiBil  sonant  Kqusds  is  dosdj  bound  op  ^irj^  d)9  4|m^.  53f  ^ 
JMftkgiidation  and  nHth  the  histoyof  aceemqatlop.,^  ItlMift 
teiii  abown  that  accentuation  plays  »  roost  io^rtant  fiii>  to 
Ilieirowel-STStems  of  all  the  Aiyan-laQguagak  For  «iik|i^^ 
,te'l4rtin  preposttioiiSy  when  tised  as  preHzes.to  vi^bs, 
.Origtefiy  received  the  accent ;  and  the  unapccsit^  SBom  ^ 
-ftl^aliD  root  is  usually  different  from  its  aocemed  fbiaei.  ajiil 
dbont  a  weal^er  vowet.  Clear  examples  occur  b|  A^Hltfbl 
lake^  vith  ka  derivatives  ic-elp^o^  ^-dl^;  ve  e?«9k  fifl4  Y 
it^^pir^ept^  and  we  shall  presently  sec  why*.  FrofBS  iJ/^i,,^ 
•llapy  we  have  fn-sH-u^,  sal^o^  f/t^'4a.  From  4?^  I.  Alvtob 
«&  have  /X'^-o;  and  even  ^4f'^i  fo^  ^cf^tg'-o,  d^g-^f^ 
^Jf-^lS^  From  A^^  I  gather^  we  have  f^/-<^^^  ^M^**^ 
Agafaiv  m  past  tenses  formed  by  reduplicatkm,  the  acoent  M 
ondie  augment  or  prefix,  as  in  the  case  .of  r^»  Isfiifi  pt^^ 
st^uMy  which  shows  the  same  weakening.  *  -    .  I> 

:  :  |U6.  We  may  notice,  accordingly, in  Latioithe  foHonQUi^ 
vowel-changes  of  this  nature^ 


f-iS 


Ortgmol  Vffwels     4     ^    a  (in poison)  S       at     .  oe  '  ,,  ^ 
Wsaketud  Vowiis  Y,  ii    I    e  Cm  podtion)  I       9,  !l       t 

(By  the  idurase  '  in  position '  is  meant  that  the  vowel  i»9Ar 
lowed  by  two  consonants;  cf.  the  phrase  *  k»ig  by  positioii/) 
Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  chief  exampli^  .  <* 

Y.  ft>I.  Fado;  efiBcio;  iacio,  obicto;  lacesso^  eUcio'; 
,placeo^  displiceo;  taceo,  reticeo;  ago,  exigo;  fiango^  in- 
irtogo;  pango,  in^ingo;  tango,  oontingo.  Cf*  IB^  efiem^ 
jdieUi  reHceni^  ex^^eni,  infringe ^  impinge^  <9nHngeni.  Also; 
liteori  confiteor ;  lateo,.  delitesco ;  statuo,  constituo ;  cado^ 
Mcido;  cano,  concino;  c£  £•  €9mtUmniy  aaitkni.  Also; 
•cspio,  indpio;  rapio,  arripio;  sai»o,  desipio;  habeo»  ior 
^ibep;  cf.  K  inc^uni,  msi/ni,  mhiUL  Also :  calo^ condltum^ 

.%llisea^«aiio»ceeb|l ;  Gado,cecidir  pangO  (toypag)»j)(B|4gfeg 
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tango  {fan  tag),  tetigL    And  m 
ocdputy  sincipiit 

ft>fi.    Capio,  occupo»  noncnpo  (Le.  nomcn  t^pti^t 
^cupy.     Quado,  discntio  (Cor  ^diaqnetio);  cako^ 
aalk),  insiilto;  cf.  £.  ductus^  tnculcaiefifmtU.  ffwi 

a.  I^>1    *Specio(=Gk.crff^rQyMfycf.8pecKe8| 
and  the  pt  t  spexit,  which  is  found),  persplcio, 
£•  perspkuoui^  suspicums.    Egeo,  indigeo ;  kgo, 
telligo,  negligo;  rego,  dirigo;  cf.  E.  iitdigmi^  de%0^ 
td^gmi^  fuglfg^enif  dirge  (short  for  ^r^i),    PelO| 
(oi%.  'flying  forward,'  see  Brdal,  Die/.  Itiynwkgifm  iJii<!|| 
sedeoi  assideo,  dissideo,  insideo,   prmideo,  reaidoo^ 
ddium;  cf.  'E.  propifums,  assidtums^  dissidetUf  mtidumi^ 
dm/,  resident ,  suisidy.    Teneo,  abstineo,  oontineo, 
emo,  redimo;  premo,  reprimo;  cf.  E.  aitfmefii, 
perHneni^  reprimand.    So  too  in  other  compoonda; 
duodecim.    And  cf.  septem,  Septimus ;  carmen,  j««. 
&c    Note,  however,  that  e  is  not  changed  when  r 
as  in  fero,  confero ;  cf.  E.  ctntference. 

3.  a>e  ^  position).    When  the  a  is  *  in  poatkMfl^^ 
followed  by  two  consonants,  it  is  only  weakened  to  #  i 
of  to  I.    This  is  strikingly  shown  in  examples 
where  the  compound  amfiteor  has  the  pp.  ccnfesnu  \  aoi 
the  verb  apiscar  gives  adipiscar,  but  aptus  gives  ^t^HOi^A 
E.  confess^  inept.    Note  also:   facio,   eflScio,  {^ 
iacio,  obido,  pp.  obiectus;    capio,  incipio,  pp.  i 
rapio,  surripio,  pp.  surreptus;  cf.  E.  effect,  obfect,  s.,  A 
9urreptiti<ms  (the  last  of  these  may  have  been 
surrepere,  to  creep  in  upon,  but  is  properly  1 
rapere).    And  the  a  is  often  preserved,  as  in  coniadm^ 
tof^ere ;  cf.  E.  contact.    Other  examples  are  seen  ias^ 
coniecto,  eiecto,  iniecto,  obiecto,  proiecto,  leiecto  ^: 
jectitre,  eject,  inject,  object,  v.,  project,  v.,  reject^ ; 
trecto;  capio,  princeps,  auceps,  forceps;  c£  £; 
princCy/orcept.    Also:  arceo,  exerceo ;  spargo, 
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CC  S*  iAJMf i^fM 9  iitj^itstf  dkijfif'tif  ixc^tfi^  pitpKkn^%  cmttitfti^ 
fcldo  in  Aepait tenses:  paioo, pepeid ;  &Ib»firfUfi.  And 
in  «b«poiiiids ;  arma,  inermis ;  barbs,  nnbeiWs;  canton io« 
eentus;  castas,  incestus ;  pars,  ezpers;  cf.  £•  aua^^  intiU^ 

4*  ae  >  L  Laedo,  opllido ;  qnaero,  acquiro,  inquiro, 
lequiro;  cf.  £.  eoUiii^  acquire^  reymn;  the  two  last  were 
or^inaUy  borrowed  from  Frendi,  Imt  were  refasUoDed  under 
Latin  influence.    Compare  also :  caedo,  pt  t  cedhiL 

g.  au  >  5,  n.  Plaudo^  (also)  plodo,  explodo;  c£  E. 
ix^odi.  Qaudo,  e|:cludo,  inclndo ;  cf.  £•  exclude^  inckuk. 
86  also  in  derivatives;  &nz,  suffSco,  E.  sujfocak\  cattsa, 
aocQso,  excGso,  £.  accuse^  excuse. 

6.  oe>fL  Poena,  pmio,  impimitas;  E.fiumtA,  tn^nm^^ 
Moenia,  mimio;  £.  munimeni^  ommuniHtm. 

{ 197.  Some  of  the  Latin  vowels  are  due  to  Aeir  pecuBar 
position,  as  when  Latin  has  fmnque  for  ^penqui  (cf.  Gk. 
mhnYi  or,  again,  as  when  Latin  turns  an  unaccented  0  imo 
«,  as  in  damm  for  *damos  (cf.  Gk.  Myiof),  genus  for  ^genos  (cC 
Gk.  yM) ;  the  account  of  these  vowels  must  be  sought  hi 
works  that  deal  q)ecially  with  the  subject.  But  we  meet  whb 
other  cases  of  vowel-change  of  a  more  remarkaUe  character, 
seswfaen  we  observe  the  interchange  of  ^witfa^.  Thus  soc4us 
is  allied  to  sequ-^ii  ^-^  to  Ug-ere;  proc-us  to pree-w]  mau^eo 
to  men's ;  noc'eo  to  nex  (necs), 

Yow«l-gnuiatioii.  Such  examples  at  once  remind  us  of 
the  dianges  of  gradation  seen  in  A.  S.  verbs;  and  a  com-^ 
parlson  with  Greek,  in  which  the  vowel-gradation  is  much 
clearer,  com((letely  establishes  the  nature  of  these  grada- 
tions, which  are  fully  given  by  Brugmann.  Some  of  die 
series  show  as  many  as  four,  or  even  five  gradaticms  of  a 
given  vowel-sound,  and  the  attempts  to  reduce  each  of  the 
series  to  a  set  of  three,  vis.  weak  grade,  middle  grade,  and 
9lioiig  grade,  have  not  as  yet  been  successful 

^  In  far  em  k  ooounoii  in  EogUdi ;  see  voL  i.  f  I77« 
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'   Bragmann  {Gmmkus,  {  30f )  di( 
(teries  of  vowel-gradation)  in  the  original  Aiyaib  *^' 
he  BBLySf '  have  one  grade  in  which  the  vowd  of  ^At^i 
has  entirely  disappeared  \'    Re|»re8entuig  this  bjrO^ 
the  following  vowel-series. 
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I.  tf-series :  0,  e,  o,  e,  S. 
%,  h^iesMA :  0,  #,  /,  5» 

3.  Meries :  0,  #,  a,  A 

4.  ^series :  0, 9,  9, 

5.  o-series :  0,a,  d,  dK 

6.  ^series :  0^  ^,  S. 
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§  198.   The  student  is  referred  to  Bragmann  lofo^ 
details.    I  only  make  here  a  few  notes.  .  ^^, 

X.  (a)  The  first  of  these  series  is  the  most  coaMmpj 
important    Here  belongs  'L./er-o^  Gk.  ^p-««  I  hfiU^j.^ 
the  A.  S.  ber'an^  to  bear.    The  0  appears  in  Gk. 
burden;    and   in   the  A.  S.  tor   (Tent,  bar^  for -^^ 
Examples  in  Latin  are  rare.     We  may  note  iigo^ 
sepior,  sactus]  precor^  proem  \    neco,  naceo; 
already  mentioned  above*    Also  sed-eo,  I  sit,  as 
with  sol-tum  (for  ^sod-ium),  a  throne.  ,    j^^ 

(b)  The  same  ^-series  includes  roots  in  which  tbe^ 
vowel^'  or  w  is  added  to  the  ^,  giving  ey  (Gk.  «)  or^ 
fv).    In  this  case  the  addition  of  the  same  to  the  f^i 
gives  oy  (Gk.  oc)  or  aw  (Gk.  ov) ;  whilst  the  zero>gradft 
with  no  €  or  0)  still  contains  ^^  (Gk.  i)  or  fV  (Gk<  4^)94^^ 
amples  appear  in  Gk.  Xt/ir-ciy,  to  leave,  pt.  t,  Xi-Xom^jf^i 
I^Xiir-ov,  corresponding  to  the  gradation  of  A.  S. 
drive,  pt.  t  drd/y  pp.  drif-^n ;  and  again  in  Gk. 
for  *c-Xcv^aofuu,  I  shall  come,  pt.  t  cZXi^-Xov^  a  aoi. 

*  Thus  the  gen.  of  L. pa-4er  h/thtr^is;  the  root  sUt^  is 
itT' in str-uoi  etc.  ..:  ^ 

*  Printed:  ' 0, 0  (p^),  a,  0'  in  §309,  hai'0,a,d,d'  i^  |J[I 
examples  below. 

'  Gk.  o  answers  to  Tent,  a,  A.  S.  a,a,eai  henoe  the  A  ft»; 
beloogs  to  the  ^gnide.  \  '^V 
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j(t<l  fiAtfy  pp.  «ar-m  (Goth.  Jtm^-am^  pi.  t  Anir,  pp.  ii«f»-4M^» 
(r)  The  zero-grade. of  Glu  ir  (#p)  is  simidy  r,  i«bicb;to 
nocaliCy  and  is  represented  by  ^  or  ayi.  Hence  the  and  aqrist 
of  d^pc-opMM,  I  see  (pU  t  dc-doyNt-a),  is,  reguhurly,  M^mw-oh* 
Smilarly^  we  have  oX  for  vocalic  /  in  t-Pak-w,  I  cast,  allied  lot 
/KX-cir,a  dart,  and  to  jSoX-^,  a  throw.  The  total  loss  of  vowel 
in  the  xero-grade  is  exemplified  in  /^rr^ipry  a  aor>  ot  vlr  i»mr» 
I  fly ;  the  o-grade  is  seen  ia  vor-i},  flights'  See  King  and 
Cookson,  Sounds,  ftc,  p»  245.  In  A.S.,  the  zero-grade 
always  aj^pears  in  strong  past  participles;  as  in  ior-my  bam 
ber-an ;  drwtc-m,  fix>m  drincan,  for  ^drencan  (cf  Icel.  dnkhd^  f 
irtf-m^  from  dr^f-an  (for  ^drtifHtn) ;  car^n,  Goth*  htsHmSj 
from  c/os^itf  Goth,  kms-an,  for  *kntS'aM^  Here  the  <^* 
in  ^0r-^  rejHresents  vocalic  r^  and  the  -«»»  in  lihMMr 
represents  vocalic  n . 

(</)  The  ^series  also  contains  roots  in  which  the  f  is  fol4 
lowed  by  If  orinr .  For  example,  the  ^hkmdh,  to  bind,  varies 
to  hhmd^  with  a  zero-grade  bhadh,  in  which  the  »  is  vocafiCr 
In  Teutonic  the  corresppnding  root  would  be  hmd^  varying 
to  bond  and  btad.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  m  becomes  im^  and  m 
becomes  on,  whilst  the  vocalic  n  is  represented  by  nn ;  hence, 
the  verb  bmdan,  to  bind,  pt.  t.  band,  pp,  bunden,  bekmgs  to 
the  ^series.  The  same  is  true  for  rn'M-tfn,  to  take  (G.  mkr 
men,  with  eh  for  f ),  pt.  t.  nam,  pp.  nnm-en,  where  imki  represents 
vocalic  m. 

.  a.  The  f-series  may  be  exemplified  by  the  ^dAi,  to  place, 
put,  do,  Gk.  W-^/M.  Here  bebngs  Goth,  ga-dhths^^  deed, 
A.  8.  dm^,  did,  £.  dud.  The  change  to  J  appears  in  Goth. 
dSms,  A.  S.  do-m,  £.  db^si.  The  weak^grade  d^  appears  in 
Gk.  ^b^r  and  Mt-ro,  the  syllaUe  ^  being  in  bodi  cases 
unaccented.  v 

Here  also  belongs  V^x/,  to  sow ;  cf.  Lat  slmen,  seed,  A.  S. 
jJ^,  £•  Mf-dl  The  ^  appears  in  the  Goth,  sai-sb,  redupHcaled 
past  tense  of  sai-^m,  to  sow.  The  ^.appears  in  Lat  si^-int^ 
sown* 
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Akb^VOi,  to  fet;  Gotli.  M^  to  k^    IM^ 
JMi^,  pt  t  of  la-am.    The  r  M  in  Lat.  Anniwr  ^ 
Goth.  £i/-x»  weary,  laqr,  A.  S.  ilts/,  stow,  E.  ki/t^      >^t 

3.  Tbe  J-teries  may  be  eipemplified  by  tbt 
as  in  Skt  a^iha-^my  Gk.  I^onf-r,  Lat  «/i*iiM 
j/oMiM,  stamina),  Goth.  j/(^^,  A.  S.  xi^  E.  HmI    Tli 
#iS^  appears  in  Lat.  sid-ha,  M-Ho  (£.  sMi^  xAkIAn)! 
itiHkt,  A.  S.  x/9-dif ,  £.  x/KMi^  a  place. 

4.  For  the  ^series,  take  Vdo,  to  give,  as  in  Gb 
I  give;  L.  do-'fuim,  a  gift,  whence  £.  ikmaUm;  L. 
dowry,  whence  £.  do^my,  endow.    Stem  A,  m  h^ 
whence  £.  daie,  a  given  point  of  time,  and  £.  Jbito,  j/i» 

5.  For  the  a-series,  take  4$^,  I  drive;  wfaenee  E. 
Tlie  a  is  here  accented,  but  it  also  occurs  without  the 
as  in  Gk.  ArtaMrrfy,  whence  £.  spacf.    The  long  d 
L.  anUhog-^Sy  a  roundabout  way;  and  in  Gk. 
leader,  whence  £.  strategy.  \ 

By  the  addition  of  iv  or^^  to  the  vowel,  li^  get  ^Sm 
grades:  «r,  £,  aw{fai)y  aw(du);  and:  t\  I,  qy(ai^f^Mf^^ti^ 
an  example  of  tbe  latter,  take  ^aydh^  to  bom.    The 
is  in  Skt.  idh-rnds,  fire-wood,  Gk.  [tf-oyMfr,  serene,  pitef' 
grade  1,  in  Skt.  idh-rfya,  belonging  to  the  serene  tikj^ 
it-^ly  pure,  clear,  A.S.  td^l,  vain,  £.  idle]  and 
Lat  pi.  td-^us,  scil.  noctes,  the  clear  nights,  the  Hm 
third  grade  is  in  Gk.  dtB-^,  I  kindle,  whence  E. 
as'tas,  summer ;  O.  H.  G.  eit,  A.  S.  dd,  a  funeral  iHk» 

We  may  also  refer  hither  verbs  conjugated,  Hfal 
scacHtnf  to  shake,  pt.  t  scdc,  pp.  scac-en ;  so  also  A. 
to  go,  G./ahr-en.     In  particular,  Lat  ag'-ere  is 
with  Icel.  ak-a,  to  drive,  pt  t  o^;   where  IceL  d 
to  Aryan  d^  by  rule.    This  explains  die 
also ;  cf.  A.  S.  hro9or  with  'L,/rater.  » • 

6.  For  the  ^series,  take  ^od,  to  smell,  whenoe  liji^^ 
£.  odoyr.    The  ^  is  in  Gk.  cv-dbd-i^ff,  sweet  smelling* 

f^io^  I  dBg,  pt.  tySeft*. 
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jfcmpH  tad  to  fbe  &ct  that  Uie  usdm^  yomA  (u  #).ocqBi»Jli 

mm  tbu  ooe  <tf  dwiQ,  the  serici  were  ocoAflio^ 

md  extunples  occur  which  can  haidly  be  eiphiaed,  ht  ei^ 

qAerway. 

{190.  Oombiiiation  of  OoneonMtii,  Aa  aoconnt  of  the 
aiode  m.which  the  Aryan  and  Lfttin  consonants  ymt  Qm^ 
bined  in  Latin,  L  e.  of  the  'hws  of  consonantal  combiQatioiii* 
hfpt^  hi  King  and  Cookson's  Sautuk^  kc^  pp.  soo-siei. 
From  this  account  I  extract  a  few  of  the  ootofe  striUng 
examides.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  ^^b^ixk  offering  Ifais 
and  siniar  extracts,  I  make  no  pret^;iee  at  all  of  exphdnhig 
the  results,  ex  even  of  giving  a  AiU  summaiy  of  them.  But 
I  dibk  it  is  of  great  importance  to  tell  students  what  tfa^ 
majr  expect  to  find;  especially  as  the  ordinary  gnunmars  t^ 
us  so  litde  about  phonology. 

I.  S  is  often  lost  in  initial  sc^  9p^  9t\  alw«^  in  initiil 
isi,  m^  si.  £xx. :  rar-nmi,  leather  (for  *u^'um)i  c£ 
scoT'-'hsm,  hide.  L.  curi-us  (for  *sair-tus)i  cf.  A.  S.  Mtor^ 
£•  ih^i;  so  that  curi  and  shari  are  allied.  £•  uguiri^  bauk 
L.  scm-Atm,  is  allied  to  £.  ctUicUy  from  L.  nB/Sr>,  skin  (cf.  Gk* 
fffror,  ffKvrof,  hide),  and  even  to  E.  Auli  (see  G.  Sgui  in 
Khige).  L,  cau-ere  (for  VAiv-«rr),  whence  £•  cauHmt  is 
dHed  to  £.  shav^  shew.  £.  ikunder  and  XaL  toM  are  allied 
10  Gk.  91^1^19,  to  sigh,  groan,  whence  £•  Sieniariant  and  to 
Skt.  stan^  to  sigh,  to  thunder.  L.  i^-^^  is  the  same  as  Gk 
vAym.  L.  iund-^  (base  tud^  is  allied  to  £.  sM'^^  L. 
pmnx^  whence  "E.  pumke^kme^  is  for  *^tmix,  from  4;^«mm, 
&MMn,  whence  K  jj^iism.  L.  m-rus^  whence  ]&  svifur/c^ 
admire  is  for  *<fml-ntf,  allied  to  £.  snUU^  Swed.  muS&i.  L. 
nu>rd-eo^  whence  £•  morula  remorst^  is  for  ^snurd-^ ; ' 
cf.  Gk.  afupd-^,  terrible^  and  A.S.  smtori-^i^  to  sting; 
to-smart  \    L.  nix^  cognate  with  £.  ^mm.    The  £.  Mm 


^  In  my  Diet,  i.  ▼.  mmrtT,  I  gite  the  wb  sauortmm  s»  iimefliwHseli 
Isit  It  ocoBS  ia»MiiiMr^Mif;  stii«bgUke  lie,  io..4afrod*tOfOsta%L  ^ 
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Ai^:  aim,  h  alUed  to  O.  H.  G.  sikin^  0 
and  L.   Ifmare,  to  fife;   whether  it  is.  ihrdiif^ 
L. /IxPUtf,  mud  (allied  to  £.  hme,  kam)  is  Hot  v^joil*^ 
L.  laxus  (for  ^slag-sus)  whence  £.  lax,  and  L/ 
whence  £.  languish,  are  allied  to  A.  S.  shoe,  K  4Aili^« 
htMcus,  slippery,  whence  £.  btbriaUe,  Is  allied  to-^B^: 
(Bmgmann,  Orund.  $  570).    L.  ^,  locus,  stand  fer 

2.  Initial  xr&  is  variously  treated.    1,.  suatsisi  whettpi^Kl' 
JIM10/,  is  allied  to  A.  S.  sweU,  £.  sweet.    The  ter  is 
in  L.  si,  Oscan  svai,  Umbrian  sve\  cf.  A.  S.  swd, 
so,  with  a  like  loss.    Also  in  sudor  (for  *suHndor),  sweal|'iilril 
to  A.  S.  sfvdl  and  £.  sweal  (Brugmann,  $  170).    We  llii(|;1llit; 
for  swe-^  in  L.  sor-or,  allied  to  A.  S.  sweoslor,  IceL 
sisler;  in  L.  x<;^-^  (whence  £.  soporific),  allied  ttl  ^Ati^mi 
swef-n,  M.  £.  swev-en,  a  dream,  and  to  L.  j^^iiMtf  (friienoi 
somnolent),  for    *swep^s,  Gk.  ftr^voff,  sleep.    L. 
(whence  £.  sordid)  is  probably  allied  to  A.  S.  neMn^ 

3.  The  usual  assimilation  of  voiced  letters  to  voicei!^' 
of  voiceless  letters  to  voiceless,  takes  place ;  see  vcLk 
Thus  the  pp.  of  ag-o  is  ac-tus  (for  *ag'his) ;  that  of 
scrifhtus  (often  written  scribtus  in  MSS.);  that  of 
(si*uegA-o),  is  uec-tus,  ^' 

But  the  pp.  suffix  -/fs«f  often  appears  as  ^sus.    This 
takes  place  when  the  Aryan  root  ends  in  /,  tk,  d^m 
in  which  case  the  dental  is  changed  to  x  by  a 
scribed  in  V.  Henry's  Grammar,  {  64,  producing  tht 
"S'Stfs  after  a  short  vowel,  and  -sus  (simply)  afler  a  lung- 
Cf.  Brug^nann,  Grundriss,  §  501. 

£xz. :  concussus,  missus ;  fissus,  possessus,  scissmt; 
for    *concut'tus,    ^mii-his ;    ^fid-tus,    ^possed-ius,    * 
*vudhrhis.    Also  t^sus,  ca-sus,  la-sus;  for  *ind4uS',  % 
*UBd-4us» 


The  final  dental  of  the  root  is  lost  when  it  foUowv* 
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••.  "x^-y^ 
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fixsni  itim^d'^n,  S€^^hs9ts  from  ieani^erww  Star  riMi 
laMiinf  gMi  iSMhtMr  ^or  *iend4Ks}i  bat  in  tiik  ease  we  teti» 
abo  iS»»-/tfr  (for  ^tnrhtSy  with  vocalic  n,  cf.  Gk.  n»<di^ 
Escqptions  to  this  rule  are  the  result  of  analogy,  or  ale  ikm 
tb  die  infiaence  of  the  form  of  the  petfect  tense. 

4*  An  original  /,  M,  ^  dk,  foUowed  hf  ir^  beoomn' i^' 
piodocing  sir.  £xx. :  rat-irum  (£.  ros-irum)  fnm  fwfH^i 
€tiam^ifum^  whence  £.  cloister^  from  €hmd-o\  roi-irmm^  %, 
rake,  from  rad-o\  pedes-iris^^  whence  £.  pidatntm^  fioin 
j0Mi!n^9  stem  ofpedes^  one  who  goes  on  foot ;  equa-Ms^  wheiioe 
'R^^funinaH^  from  epni-^  stem  of  iquet^  a  horseman ;  Jht^tr^i^ 
in  vain,  whence  'E./rustriOe^  for  */rud-ira^  allied  to  L.  aoe* 
frOkd^m,  wh^ce  'E./raud. 

Dh'i>st\  as  in  L.  (ss-tas  (whence  F.  ^,  summer,  froan 
VoiVAly  to  bum,  whence  also  Gk.  Mm  and  £.  iiher.  So  abo 
L^  caa^hs,  whence  £•  cttsiodum;  from  Vkiudh^  to  hids^ 
vAence  also  Gk. Kvv^-ciir and  A.  S.  4j«f-^m,  K il^  E.rar'Aif^ 
iriience  £.  cAasie  and  fiic«f/;  from  Viadk^  to  purify ^^ 
whence  Gk.  naSapit^  pure.  L.  mam-fn^tm^  lit  *  struck  t^ 
the  hand,'  hence,  i»lpable  (whence  E.^  mamfist)%  fionk 
^hhmdh^  appearing  in  ^find-ere^  to  strike,  as  seen  in  ^ 
fmdert^  whence  K  ^€in£ 

5.  Assimiladon  is  very  common,  espedally  hn  the  ease  of 
I»efizes;  in  such  cases,  the  latkr  letter  of  the  oomlmuitiim 
remains,  and  the  other  is  made  like  it  Thus  on^  remains 
in  £.  €td-mre^  .but  otherwise  appears  as  0^,  tfr-,  4;^,  ag^^ 
al'i  OH",  ap^i  OT'f  at-f  a/-,  acoor&g  to  die  letter  whidi 
ficrilows  it;  as  in  £.  Mrmak^  accedi^  afixy aggnsmt^  allude^ 
Oftnex,  append^  arr^ate^  ass^y  aUraci\  all  of  L.  origin. 
The  prefix  tmiir  (for  n^in,  with),  appears  as  «^,  roA,  ^mi-, 
€Wv-,rar-;  9A\xkYs.€0-^i^uhUyColkciy€(mmuU^€(nimety€arr9A^ 
The  prefix  olh  appears  as  o^,  0^-,  of-^  op-;  as  in  £.  «MM|fi 
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'I  Kqr/artr#  jmr^f^iMrit }  d  f  165  (5). 
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otherwte  as  iai-i  m^,  n^,  j^f%  iw»v  Jt|^, 
Mw-ip€€t^  succeed,  iufiae,  mggai,  nmMtm,  itfffffifmt 
ail  of  L.  origin. 

6.  The  L.  J 18  voiceleaa.    Between  two  voirel^  It 
voiced,  but  instead  erf  remaining  as  s»  it  pat 
^priiich  there  are  numerans  interesting  examples.    Ttai 
became  *giZ0j  and  then  gero ;  bat  the  #  remaiBS  te 
guilts.    The  genitive  oi  fimm  iB/mur-u,  tor 
which  appears  in  the  sdy/una-hts.    The  gen.  of  rm 
it  (for  ^rus-ts)\  cf.  £.  rus-tk^  rural.    'E.nefurmmh 
L.  fufarius,  for  ^ne/as-nu,  adj.  formed  from  ii$^.  £• 
is  from  L.  diurnaUs,  formed  from  dmt^  connected  witki 
a  day.    £.  veteran  is  from  veier-,  for  *fv/et-,  fioot 
cf.  the  O.  Lat  form  veier,  old,  in  Ennius ;  Ac  ti,\\^j 

When  J  precedes  a  voiced  consonant,  eqpedalljr  d^ei- 
liquid  /,  it  is  first  voiced  to  s ,  and  is  then  lost  altogetibei^ 
a  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  if  accented.    nii;ii| 
find  iredecim  for  tres-decim^  thirteen;  Idem  for  iidmi 
likewise  iu^x^  whence  the  ace  iu^icHm,  K/^pr,  ii; 
^tus-^dex,  one  who  declares   the  law.     L.  auris,  llii 
(whence  £.  aural)  is  for  *auzis<*ausis  (cf.  Goth, 
ear),  and  there  was  probably  an  older  fonn  *mKr, 
with  Gk.  o^ff,  the  ear ;  hence  L.  aus-cuUe  (whence  £• 
fum)  and  au-did  (for  ^aus-dw),  I  hear,  whence  £. 

7.  Final  x  stands  for  cs,  gt,  r/r,  as  in  lux  (base  luc^ 
(base  r^'),  nox  (base  noci-).  So  also  the  perieda  • 
{=^reg'si)t  luxt  {=.luc^st)y  nexi^  nexui  (sznec-^\  neC'^u^ 

8.  I)y  becomes^  (1)  in  lu-ptter ;  cf.  Gk.  Zcvr,  SkJU 
Dw>b  in  ^//Mff  for  dueUum,  so  that  £.  Mffimpi 

£.  ifttf/  are  closely  allied.    So  also  bis,  twice,  Js  ia^ 
allied  to  iAv0,  two;  so  that  binary,  dozen,  and  iMot 
allied  words. 

77>/,  in  laius,  borne,  for  ^Uatus,  from  foUa. 

Gn>n;  as  in  n^jr^,  for  O.  Lat  gnthsco,  allied 
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IMi^  iwie  root. 

r  9^.  AiialQAal  Mite^^i^^  olten  lost  befott  m^elffi 

liiA  Aft  pmoedfaq^  vowd  18  usually  feiq;^^ 

Tlins  ixdmm^  whoioe  £«  ix^mnu,  b  for  ^/jri^fUMKif  <£ 
4|wuMi;  firom  ^f ^.  Again,  catUammari^  whence  E.  cmtkrnnmHf 
imtot  ^ttmiagminare^  from  iag^  base  of  Hsmga^  I  toudi.  Bttl 
tiie  I  remains  short  hi  i^-/Mf,  sH-muhtty  whoioe  K  «jpA, 
iiJMmktte^  from  Vx/r^,  to  pncky  as  in  £.  Mi-i/ijf-a/r^  Ji^ssfly 
from  L.  ituHgo  and  Gk.  oriypf  respectively.  Assimilation 
has  taken  place  in^omsia  (for  ^JU^-md^^  allied  to  L.  Jhg^r^ 
I  bum;  so  thatj^bsie  is  allied  tojiagrtmi. 

la  IH  and  cl  pass  into  U.  Thus  m/Ai,  a  seat,  k  Ibr 
^std4af  from  x^d^,  I  sit  L.  mZ&i  (E.  9ft8f)  is  f<Mr  *mp*U$f 
dimin.  of  wir-itf,  a  village,  whence  was  boiTOwed  die  AS* 
il^«  £.  ttwri,  a  town;  see  vd.  L  $  398.  The  change  of  d 
to  /  is  a  curious  feature  but  undoubtedly  occurs;  as  in 
L.  lacrma^  kurumoy  O.  Lat.  dacrtt$Ma,  a  tear,  coHcadicale 
:irfdi  £.  UoTj  8.  So  also  L.  Ittfgua,  tongue,  is  the  same  word 
as  the  A  S.  hmge,  and  E.A»igm;  and  tei^uiMf  a  seat,  dtfoa^ 
is  for  ^scd-mm,  allied  to  side0, 1  sit 

Pn>mm;  as  in  som-nus,  sleep,  for  *sap-mts;  of.  L.  nf^^ot* 

Tm>nn.  Thus  lupetma  {E.pm)^  O.  IaL pesna,  is  for  *^ 
jiM,a  wing,co-radicatewithSkt/a/-r^afiMUher,and£.y%(i/ikr. 

7b,  1^,  are  liable  to  become  m/,  by  metathesis.  Thus 
'L./undut  (f<»r  yml-nus),  whence  E./tmd,/imttdah'0M^  is  atBed 
10  Gk.  irW^i|v  (for  *^v^fi^),  and  A.  S.  M!w,  £.  ^o^S^Imi. 
Inpatubf  whence  £•  expand^  is  Cmt  ^pat-no^  I  lay  opea,  from 
/oAtfia,  I  lie  open,  whence  "E,  patent. 

11.  Xs>rr;  lt>ll.    L.  wrr«r,  a  boar;  cf.  Skt  vrxAa,  a 

bid.    Jinm,  udbence  K  imrid^  for  ^Afrs-eo,  aUied  to  £» 

Fcrnm,  a  leek,  for  *ptwm^  with  vocalk:  r;  g£  Gk» 

(for  *pn0m)t  a  kek    L.  coH^im^  neck,  whence  £» 

iO0/(br,  for  ^eob-^m^  coffoai/t  with  A  S.  keals^  neck,  loel.  iab^ 

whence  £.  Jkmu'Met  a  sea-term. 
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It.  Loss  of  a  consonant  tal»8pfaice  In 
dons.  j'^' 

(a) '  Where  a  semi-vowel  is  fidlowed  bf  two 
a  mate  and  a  spirant,  the  second  letter  of  the 
dropped'  (King  and  Cookson,  p.  217.) 

£zz. :  mulsi  (for  ^mulg-si)  from  mulgeo^  I  mttc  | 
itmilst&H.     Ul'His  (for  *ulc*fus)^  from  uk^scor*    Af^^ 
^ard-si),  from  or^,  I  bum;  cf.  £.  atdmi.    Sfaf^'''^il^'p^%:."if 
^sparg'St),  from  spargo;  cf.  E.  j;^je.     Qmn4iu  (for^|<«*|Jirt;;  5^ 
/»j),  fifth;  from  quinque^  five.    Far-Hs^  brave,  whettO0^4li^'*', 
/orttiude,  for  O.  JjsX./orC'Hs.  <  **^ 

Similarly,  we  have  ibi^/itf  (for  */l0r^-/tff),  pp.  of  ibrr-^^i^Ullv 
*iors^;  hence  /(^ox/and  ^rnl!/  are  allied  to  fJUrsL   JU^mt^ 
is  for  '^porc-^co,  where /^rr-  is  the  weak  grade 
to  v^^^  in  prec-or;  and  pot-tu-^o  (whence  £.^AiUi^t|| 
from  an  unused  pp.  ^pas-tus^  like  us-Zu-^lo  from  $is*ltu» 
/wtch-m^  to  enquire,  which  is  related  to  frag^em^  (d 
much  2sp0scere  is  ioprecari.  ':  d| 

Scd'la,  a  ladder,  whence  £.  xro/f,  escalade,  is  for  ^isroMlJIi^^ 
from  scand-Of  I  climb,  whence  £.  xoui ,  a-^cend,  de^umd. 

So  also  if/x,  nds>ns;  rtsy  rds>rs;  Us>ls;  as  in 
nominatives  amanx  (for  aman/s),/r(ms  (foliage) ;  <iri^ 

puis.  *Vi«l^ 

13.  Sometimes  one  of  two  similar  (unaccented) 
lost,  just  as  when  the  Low  Lat.  idolatria  (whence  £. 
was  put  for  idohlalria^  from  Gk.  cidttXo-Xor^Mi,  service  of 
£xx.:  £.  calamitous,  from  L.  calamitosus,  for  * 
£.  nurse,  O.  F.  norice,  from  Lat.  ace.  nulricem,  toe 
Iricem;   cf.  £.  nulrtitue,    £.  debilitate,  from   L. 
for  ^debilitat-are.    £.  hereditary,  from  L.  h<Br4dila-4>im^ 
^hareditat-arius.    We  may  also  observe  the  loss  of  a 
unaccented  syllable  in  tstas,  ceternus,  for  aioUdi^ 
mcmenium, /onuntum,  for  movimentum, /ovimenium\ 
like.     Hence  £.  moment  is  allied  to  ^nov/,  and 
from  li./ouere,  to  warm. 


'  1. 


Somtm  of  E.  words  formed  from  the  tesesirfdie^lM 
pittidples  of  L.  verbs,  it  is  liecessarj  to  observe  tbe  modelof 
Ibimation  of  such  past  participles^  and  the  forms  <xf  tbe  piie^ 
Wit  lenses  with  which  they  are  comoected.  Tbe  veibtf  axie 
i^Aen  |>riesented  in  grammars  in  a  confused  way,  but  s  mtU^ 
aimoged  list  will  be  found  in  Postgate's  Niw  £a^  Primm 
The  primitive  verbs  mostly  belong  to  the  third  conjugadop^ 
^he  perfect  tense  is  formed  from  the  base  in  six  dtflfeltot 
ways,  as  follows. 

-  (i)  By  adding  -mF  (-t^  preceded  by  a  hf^  wUfefi  9» 
Mm^Srt^  perf.  4m-am.  (The  sufiOix  is  -dui  in  the  firH  con* 
JDgiUion ;  -hd  (sometimes)  in  the  sicand^  as  deUin^  perf.  M* 
9m\  -m  in  the  fmrih  conjugation,  and  s(»netimes  in  the 
mti:)  s 

I  (a)  By  adding  -^i;  as  man-ire,  perf.  moihiU.  (This  ia  in 
the  iecond  conjugation,  and  in  some  verbs  of  the  other  coit« 
jugatiohs.) 

'  (3)  By  adding  -xi ;  as  carp-Ire^  to  pluck,  perf.  carp^  »jrf 
is  wfitten  for  h'-xi,  -^•^';  as  reg-^i,  ^ped^rexi';  and  the  bflM 
often. suffers  changes  of  ccmsonante  and  voweb,  as  nmy  bd 
seen  from  examples.  (This  is  in  the  second  and  ikird  com 
{ligations,  and  sometimes  in  the/buriA.) 
•  (4)  By  reduplication ;  that  is,  by  prefixing  the  first  conso^ 
liant  of  the  base  preceded  by  a  short  vowel;  as  cU4rei  to 
&1I,  perf.  cMd'U  (So  in  certain  verbs  of  the  seemd  and 
/ibiri/  conjugations ;  and  in  dH-re,  to  give,  and  sUl^re^  to  stand, 
oiibt  first.)  ♦ 

'  (S)  By  lengthening  the  vowel  of  th^  base ;  as  M-ere^  to 
ait,  perf.  sid'-u  (So  in  some  verbs  of  the  second 'Bud  ihird 
conjugations;  in  iUuSre  {ufioare),  to  hdpi  huSre^  to  wash,  of 
^ first;  and  in  Miiifv,  to  come,  of  iht/our^^ 
.  (6)  By  no  diange,  except  adding  the  -i  of  d^e  perfect;  as 
Ub-^e^  to  drink,  perf.  M-i.  (In  a  few  verbs  of  the  second 
and  iSiiiaf  conjngflions.) 
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The  psH  parddples  of  Latte  irate  wit 
i9ifmi  stem.    The  accusathFt  fnpine  in  hmi  ii 
takai  as  the  * I^iiicipal  part';  whence  we  at  ooM 
oonesponding  ablative  supine  in  hh  and  the  pirtel(«ri 
particqde  in  -wx,  as  well  as  die  completed  tensca  4f 
panive  voice,  and  the  fiitore  participle  in  -mnu^ 
the  ace.  supine  is  amahtm^  the  abl.  supine  will  be 
pp.  amaUtSy  and  the  fiit  part  amaiunis. 

The  supine  is  formed  bom  the  base  of  the  verb  in 
ways  following. 

.  {a)  By  adding  -hm,  preceded  by  a  long  vowd ;  aft 
dre,  sup.  Om^^Uum.    (Thus  are  formed  supfaaes  of  all 
which  form  their  perfect  by  -m  (-or)  preceded  bf  a 
vowel ;  see  dass  (i)  above.) 

{A)  By  adding  "Uum ;  as  mdn-ere^  sup.  miht'Jlhm. 
are  formed  the  supines  of  nearly  all  verte  that  fenst 
perfisc^  in  'Mi;  see  class  (a)  above.) 

{c)  Bjr  adding  »tum;  as  corpse,  sup.  carp^htnu    i 
become  /  and  c  before  /;  as  senile,  sup.  ser^4mmf 
in,  sup.  rec'/um;  and  the  base  often  suffers  other 
(In  the  Mrd  conjugation,  and  in  some  verbs  of  tke 
andyW-M.) 

{d)   By  adding  -xwsi.    The  base  always  suffers 
change  in  this  formation;  as  sparg-^e,  to  scatter,  mtp* 
Sim,  with  loss  of  g.    (So  in  some  verbs  of  die 
Mrd  conjugations,  and  in  sefU-ire,  to  feel,  sup. 
Most  of  the  verbs  with  this  form  of  the  supine  have  a 
ending  in  ^  or  /• 

The  chief  alterations  due  to  the  combinationa  fif 
sonants   in  the  perfect  tenses   of  set  (3)  may  ba- 
expressed : — ^it)s,  cs,  cts,  gs^  ks,  u-s  \  all  become  <idr; 
nx;  ts>t  (m'^lOf  ml-si);  ds>ss  or  x;  is>fit  (but 
«^,    iusst);    ms>mps   (but  premro^  pres^;   tgt^mi 
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aad  past  participlett  cK  1 199  (3),  p.  «teb 

{ML   In iome \i«fb8 die praiettt ttnte hM sofa^ 
fBttuves,  wd  Ms  to  exhftit,  itmnediateljr,  tbe  iMrm  of  4ie 
boae. 

I.  Thus  ji^  b  a  reduplicftfeed  pretentyie.  kttuidriir 
j'^^w-^,  where  <^ii-  is  the  aero-grade  (or  redooed  form)  of  lilt 
base  gtn- ;  hence  the  perf.  is  gm^,  and  the  pp.  gm4^k». 
So  also  jw^y  which  has  a  tare  rednpHcated  perC  M&4i^ 
*sff^iit),  and  no  pp.  We  may  add  suh  for  ^si-^-a^  cf.  Ijtb  ftr 
*9B-^pft-«i;  i^JHfr^  for  ^H-ie^^cOf  cf.  perf.  A'-^^f';  i^4^,  A 
Skt  pi^bdm^  I  drink ;  mt^  for  *i^^-<^,  perf.  i#4«'. 

1.  Again,  the  verbs  pA'Seo^  n^eo^  tehsco^  ^ri^sc^^  niMri^ 
exhibit  the  inceptive  snflbt  ^jtp,  whidi  is  no  part  of  tfia 
base;  and  their  perfects  are/a-itf;  na^y  sdl-m,  eri^^stO^ 
The  pp.  of  pateo  is,  however,  poi-his ;  but  the  rest  hi»re  a 
regular  formation^  giving  nd-ius,  ichhtt,  crf-bu^  n§i4m. 
£.  derivatives  of  these  are  pashtre^  nainn,  plM^cik^  iwa- 
crOe^  dt-4uektde.  So  also  dlrW^  (for  *dMh^c),  uriuch  foma 
its  perfect,  by  reduplication,  as  d^-^ttc^'  (above). 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  verbs  camktroy  gtro^  ur&^  whidi  hwn» 
the  past  participles  camhu-hu^  gu-ius,  up-tus^  we  see  thai 
r  stands  for  1^  from  an  okfer  s]  and  that  thejr  represent 
^cembuso^  *ges0,  *uto.  Cf.  E.  camktHum^  gisittn.  So  Ue- 
wise  the  pp.  ^(us  (for  *hn^ius)  shows  that  krr*ia  is  ibr 
^iorp-ioi  cf.  $  199  (6,  11). 

4.  Some  verbs  have  the  suffix  "mo  in  the  present  tense;  as 
ur-no^  sper-no^  sUr'no^  caniatMio^  Bf^no,  si-^to  (perf.  crNa) 
sprf-m,  tfrd-m',  catUemp^\  /^-av',  ii-m),  in  all  of  wMch  the  per- 
fect tense  shews  a  str(Miger  form.  To  these  add /^•^•9,i^ich 
is  a  derivative  of  sm^,  aa  ^own  by  the  pp.  pthsthtSy  as  com* 
pared  with  sthta 

We  also  find  the  snffix  -i»  (for  -mo  ?)  after  /,  in  iol-^o  (ped. 
MU-t),  pdrto  ^perf.  fe^p^t),  pareMa  (perf.  per-cm^).  CL 
nil4$f  pat^  mNi  wad  tmt^^ 
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g*  Anollier  preaent-^iiffit  is  ^fiil^Mla^] 
^-/l9  (perf.  Jlext\  mxi  and  mxmi  pmit 

6*  But  the  most  cnrious  case  is  that  where  .^fieji 
fixed  n,  i.e.  a  n  immediately  preceding  the  last  letter 
toot    This  n  appears  in  the  present-stein»  but  4WCI 
perfect  or  the  pp.    There  is  a  similar  phenomenopir 
skrit,  in  verbs  of  the  seventh  conjugation*    Thvi$ 
Skt  root  cAAid,  to  cut — ^with  the  2nd  preterite 
M-cMed-a,  3rd  preterite  a-cMtd-am^  and  fp^^AtimJm^^ 
*ckkid-^$a)— is  formed  the  present  tense  ciM-na^d^mh 
the  -na-  is  infixed  before  the  final  d  of  the  root;    XMf) 
agrees  with  the  Lat  Vsktdt  and  gives  the  preaeiili 
ith-n^,  I  cuty  perf.  sM-t)  pp.  scu'-ms  (for  ^sad^^lft^] 
.corresponding  Gk.  verb  is  ox^'^  (for  *^x^^:^)>  ^1 
sb.  ax^'l^i  £•  schism ;  cf.  also  re-sand^  ^hscu-sa^ 
Xatin^.    So  also  mUtifind-o  (bs^st/d)^  perf./|^ 
^for  *fid-his) ;  frango  (base  frag\  pert  frig-iy  pf^ 
(for  yrag'tus) ;  patigo  (base  pag),  perf.  /^-i',  i^ 
*fag'fus) ;    iatigo  (base  /i^),  perf.  k^fifg-i,  pp.  /(iNll|%| 
♦/fl^-/w);  /«flg^<?  (base  ^*5g^),  peA  ^fiHg-i,  but  Amilg^^ 
pvnc'tus;  linquo  (base  /i^^),  perf,  /i0n;  [^  /iW4wf  (aS/||i 
derivative  re-Itctus) ; /undo  (lbase/ud),perf./id%fij^^ 
-(for  yud'sus) ;  hmdo  (base  /W),  perf.  MUd't\  but  ^ 
hmr^usy  though  the  compound  contundo  has  cofUusus. 
has  derivatives  from  all  of  these;  as,  for  example^ 
/raction^  ctrnpaci^  contact,  puncture,  relictyfusi,  comtaf^^^ 

The  verb  tungo,  I  join,  whence  (through  the  Fi 
verb  to  jotn,  has  the  perf.  tunxt  and  sup.  tunct$mi 
IE. juncture.    Nevertheless,  the  true  base  is  ittg^  wl 
in  £.  con-jug-ate,  and  in  L.  iug-um,  joke,  cognate 
geoc,  'E.jfoAe,  as  well  as  with  Skt.>^',  to  joii^  and  Gtk] 
.a  yoke,  whence  £.  sygygy,  the  equivalent  oicon^msttm^ 

^  Scissors  is  mit-tpelt  to  conform  it  to  Lat  sci$sum%^ 
fonnerly  cisourts,  and  if  a  deriyative  frpm  L.  cttder$y  |0^|t^ 
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perfect  11  rij^  and  die  pp.  ni(H^»  whence  E.  n;^iAirry  mA 
{through  tbe  French)  ramif,  r^^  roMUf  and  e?en  n^  a 
wheel-tiaclu 

Y»  Some  prmitive  verbs  of  the  third  conjugatkn,  and  8(^ 
'denominative '  verbs  exhibit  the  suffix  -^  in  die  pieseiit 
ttam;  ZB  c^WfSem^w;  see  {  903  bekyw, 

$  902.  Secondary  Terbe.  With  regard  to  veibs  of  4ie 
first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations,  we  find  amongst  thdti 
a  few  original  verbs,  especialljr  such  as  fonn  the  perfect 
tense  in  -il^i  or  'Si;  but  a  hrge  number  of  them  are  denhni*r 
tive  or  secondary.  These  dorivative  verbs  are  of  five  Ui^ 
(Postgate,  New  Latin  Primer). 

{a)  Denominative;  that  is,  formed  from  substantives  or 
adjectives;  as  ebm^t  I  give,  from  dofhum^  a  gift;  coi^^mierHf^ 
I  unite  by  a  league,  bom/ader'^  base  oS/oeeba^  a  treai^f 
ex'^df^t  I  lift  up  on  high,  from  aU-us^  high.  Hence  £r 
dtmoHm^  antfederak^  exali.  All  others  are  from  verbal  roots, 
as  follows. 

{b)  Desiderative;  these  express  a  desire  for  an  action,  and 
are  of  the  fourth  conjugation.  They  are  formed  by  adding 
'ihid  to  the  base  of  the  past  participle  of  the  primitive  veib$ 
as  U^riOf  I  wish  to  eat,  I  am  hungry,  from  liMwr,  pp.  ci 
id-erey  to  eat 

(r)  Intensive ;  which  intensify  in  some  way  the  meaning^ 
of  the  primitive  verb.  These  are  of  the  ist  ccmjogation^ 
and  are  formed  direcdy  fr<Hn  the  pp.  base ;  as  mc/^,  I  UNtt, 
from  iacHu,  pp.  of  iac-iOi  I  throw.  Hence  F./e/-«r,  to  throw^ 
and  £./f/,  a  fountain. 

(<^  Frequentative;  expressing  the  finequent  repetition' of 
the  action  of  the  primitive  verb.  These  are  of  the  first 
conjugation,  and  are  formed  from  the  present,  or  less  often 
from  the  pp.  base,  by  adding  ^Ua  {ot  -$io,  if  the  primitive 
verb  is  of -the  fourth  conjugation);  as  i^'Uo,  I  keep  on 
moving  a  thing  about,  from  ^f-^,*l  drive;  tcripi4ht  I  wfili 
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ofiieiiy  from  urij^'MS,  pp.  of  krU-^,  I  wiffee| 
flleepUy,  from  JSvnw-irf,  to  sleep. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  modei 
don  or  the  meanings  of  Intensive  and  Freqn^itatiifiBh 

We  should  be  cardul  to  divide  words  sri^it 
ag'iiaie  is  from  L.  ag-iio,  above ;   but  K  p^ui^mk 
denominative  verb,  from  pnecipH'^  base  ctpnBeepf^ 

{e)  Inceptive;   both  of  verbal  and  denomtnadf«  jQ^gtili 
Thej  are  of  the  third  conjugation;  and  diose  of 
origin  are  formed  from  the  present  base  of  vate»  lAiNlli^iy 
inflexion  '■Osco,  'isco,  -isco,  -isco,  according  as  the  Qi%iMA:4iii| 
is  of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  conjugatimi.    ThoiCi^i^^^ 
denominative  origin  are  formed  with  the  saSx  lise^^ 
-dsco.     Such  verbs  commonly  have  no  perfect  or 
but  some  of  them  borrow  these  fit>m  their  piimHivift  «|H|i^'^ 
We  have  in  English  acpaesce,  from  L.  or-fviV^^iicv,  aHMk 

gmes,  rest,  whence  £.  ffuu/\  and  effervesce^  froi ^  ^  ^  ^^,^,p^->^ 

a  derivative  oi/erue-re,  to  boil,  glow.    But  we  chi«% 
our  derivatives  of  such  verbs  adjectivally,  as:  cmnifA0lfl% 
convaUsceni^  efflorescent,    evanescent,   incandescent^ 
n^escentf  piiescent,  recrudescent.     Cf.  also  pascp^  tekg 
§  aoi  (a). 

§  208.  All  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
tions  belong  to  what  has  been  called  the  *yod<3Ba^ 
they  form  the  present  by  addiug^oe/,  i.  e.  j^,  before  the 
See  King  and  Cookson,  Sounds,  Sec,  p.  454  :    Thn^^^ 
am-o  is  for  ^ama-yo ;  like  Gk.  rtfii-t»  for 
mone-o  is  for  ^moni-yo ;  like  ^c-t»  for  ^Ok/nym* 
audi'O  is  for  *audi-yo ;  like  leoplm  for  tnn^ym. 

So  also  verbs  in  -uo,  of  the  third  conjugation; 
statu-o  is  for  *statu-yo;  like  iiiBv-mdor  fu^v^fm. 

Here  also  belong  some  primitive  verbs  of  the 
jugation,  such  as  cap-to,  cup-to, /iu^-to. 

Several  such  verbs  are  denominatives,  and  al9 
from  various  stems,  viz. —  .  , 
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4>)  fi^>M»>l)6>Bt  ill  -r;  m  Mrm46^  I  mitmt  hiam  mi^ 
stam  of  j^mnM,  ft  ilave. 

X')  f'^f^'B^  Memt  in  «a; .  as  pum-Wy  I  pmiiah^  from  jtiMNi^^ 
8teiii.of/a0Miy  pnnidnBeiit 

(r)  fipom  tlieiiiB  In  -i;  at  uaUio^  I  dotfae,  fiom  an^A)  slim 
of  ««ffAi<^  oloChing. 
;(i?)  fiom  stems  in -»;  9Anngidi^tQyluib^fsoaimiigM*m^f  < 
stem  of  jfli^fM^KT,  a  sobbing. 

(tf)  from  consonantal  stems;  as  in^ei'iOi  I  hinder,  futai 
/Mi^,  stem  of /fr,  foot 

§>S04.  Aryan  Towals.  ATabteydwwingtfaeeqnivakiiliS 
of  the  Latin  consonants  in  other  languages,  is  giv^i  in  voL  i, 
p.  125  f  <um1  numefous  eiamples  of  Lalin  forms  in  the  same^ 
pp.  107-124. 

A  TaUe,  showing  the  eqmvalent  values  of  the  vowels'  in 
various  Aryan  languages  is  given  in  Brugmann,  finwidMsr, 
i.  §  28;  and  is  here  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  Ibfe 
A.  S.  vowels,  and  a  slight  alteration  in  the  arrangement 
The  values  within  brackets  are  other  less  regidar  vahies, 
deduced  from  Brugmann's  examples.  Very  noticeable  is 
the  poverty  of  the  Skt  vowels,  where  a  stands  for  a,  r ,  ^ 
and^. 

TABLE  OF  REGULAR  SUBSTITUTION  OF  VOWELS. 
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The  aemi-vowel  jp  is  lepiesented  by^  in  Sktfbf00 
breathing  (')  and  by  i  in  Gk.,  by  consonantal  r(lttWl^ 
j)  in  Latin  or  by  the  vowd  i,  and  by^  (also  printed /)pi^|fi 
in  Gothic;  A.  S.  has ^,  followed  by  /,  and  soonded 9$j^*fii»i 

The  semi-vowel  w  is  Skt  v;  Gk.  digamma  tar  f  (cimfUjiJI" 
in  writing,  because  lost  at  an  early  period  of  the  langiiage|cM 
else  the  smooth  breathing  {');  Lat.iy  (consonantal  and voqflis^ 


Goth,  and  A.  S.  ze;. 

The  Skt  dy  is  Gk.  f,  and  Lat  1  (consonantal).  * 

{  206.  Aryan  BiphthongB.  In  compo^on  widi  4te. 
vowels  a,  /,  0,  the  semi-vowels  make  up  the  dqpbttMgi 
(^^  aw^  ey,  ew^  cy^  aw,  Brugmann  describes  the  txf&99im0H^ 
of  these,  but  does  not  tabulate  them.  I  tfaeref<»e  give  id|> 
chief  results,  for  convenience,  in  a  tabular  form.  *   *^{ 

Other.diphthongs  occur  in  which  the  first  element  isIoUg^ 
viz.  qy^  ey^  Ac. ;  but,  as  they  are  not  common,  I  have  IbUt' 
them  out  of  the  Table.  .    .        t> 
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Some  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  spelling  require 
Thus  Gothic  has  ei  for  the  sound  which  Latin  and  A«9v:l! 
denote  by  f ;   so  that  the  difference  here  is  only 
Gothic  has  no  ^  or  ^  (only  e,  0),  but  denoted  the  sonnda 
i  and  d,  or  their  Goth,  equivalents,  by  of,  a£,  which  are, 
distinct  from  the  long  diphthongs  dt\  du  (Aryan  n^r 
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am,  aw);  but  the  MSS.  use  the  aoxle  symbol  Ibr  both,  not 

m^flrii^y  the  aCGClltS* 

NoTK.  Comparative  philology  does  not  regard  the  appear- 
ance of  the  word  to  the  eye,  but  deals  with  the  sounds 
represented,  with  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  laws  of  eadk 
language.  For  example,  the  Gk«  m^o^,  a  wall,  the  laLjin- 
geriy  and  the  £.  doughy  show  marked  apparent  differences, 
but  they  can  all  be  referred  to  the  same  root  dhdgh.  Such 
a  root  would  regularly  take  the  form  6*1%  h^i  Greek,  but  this 
again,  by  Grassman's  law  ($  1911),  become  tvax-  In  Latin, 
the  Aryan  dh  is  represented  by^^  and  the  root  becomes/^, 
with  which  we  may  compare  the  supine  >fr/Mvi,  for  ^fig^mm ; 
the  n  \A  jingle  is  '  infixed '  ($  aoi,  6).  The  E.  doi^h^  A.Si 
ddk,  like  G«  Teig^  is  from  a  Germanic  root  d^,  exactly 
answering  to  die  primitive  root  dhngh^  bjr  Grimm's  Iaw> 
The  variations  are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  regular  laws. 
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The  Italian  Euooent. 
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§  206.  Words  do  not  fl^  through  the  air,  like  bbch^ 
soar  up  in  one  country  and  can  drop  down  in  another;  ^ ;, 
the  contrary,  there  must  always  be  some  intelligible  poiafrilF-y 
contact  between  the  English  language  and  any  bai««^^' 
which  it  has  laid  under  contribution  in  order  to  ettbafjgfi^mp][i 
vocabulary.    I  have  already  shown  (voL  i.  p.  lo),  that  tii^  '^ 
modern  period  of  English,  during  whidh,  owing  chkflf  ili  I^t 
increased  facilities  of  communication,  we  have  bonoilii^' 
many  words  from  rather  remote  coimtries,  began  about  i 
so  that  we  must  not  expect,  as  a  rule,  to  find  any  Ii 
words  in  English  before  that  date.    Nevertheless,  there 
a  few  exceptions,  which  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  and 
of  some  interest. 

§  207.  Italian  words  befi>re  1600.     There  is 
word,  in  use  as  early  as  1200,  and  perhaps  eadier^ 
can  hardly  be  other  than  Italian ;  and  the  reason  is  notCK 
seek.     This  is  the  word  pilgrim^  which  occurs  in  La; 
Bruty  30730,  30744,  with  the  spellings  pilgrim  MMi 
grim.     It  can  hardly  be  (as  I  used  to  think)  of  F. 
the  g  was  early  lost  in  that  language,  and  we  find  the 
pelerin  even  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland^  3687.    It  can 
explained  as  being  from  the  Ital.  pellegrino^  tormt^ 
peUgrino^  which  Florio  explains  as  '  a  wandrer,  a 
Hence  the  form  pekgrim  in  Layamon,  with  a  COi 
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to$i  m  mtid  n.  as  in  E.  fwmm  The  HiKJloil  (if  c  dJilmi  li 
obmus;  the  £./£(prMi  obuiiied  the  ibaL  word  Iqp  tfa&AMII 
psocess  of  gob^  to  Rome,  and  ibtchiiig  it  tbeBcew  1|rii 
journey  was  quite  a  common  diing  wUi  Englislimiiv  frdm 
the  tune.of  King  Alfred  to  that  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and 
much  bter.  It  deserves  to  be  added  that  die  name  ctJtmm 
has  certainly  largely  influenced,  if  indeed  it  did  not  actuai^ 
originate,  the  difficult  verb  to  roam.  .yT 

The  only  other  Italian  words,  as  fiur  a;s  I  know  at  pnesea^ 
which  were  borrowed  by  us  before  1500,  were  not  bonowed 
directly,  but  through  the  medium  of  French ;  amongst  these, 
I  find  alarm^  with  its  variant  alarum^  br^^and^  ducai^  Jhrint 
as  well  as  some  which  are  ultimately  of  Eastern  origin, 
viz.  diaper^ /ustian,  orange ,  nbick,  and  perhaps  the  difficult 
word  carcase.  Alarm  and  ir^and  are  military  terms,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  such  terms  were  borrowed  by  French  frtnn 
Italian  very  freely  at  a  later  period,  as  noted  at  p«  i88« 
Ducaf^fiarin^  diaper ^Justian^  orange^  are  terms  of  commerce^ 
and  we  have  to  remember  that  the  Venetian  and  Genoese 
fleets  were  active  and  efficie^nt  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  especially  as  regards  Eastern  trade. 

I  do  not  give  here  the  etymologies  of  the  wcurds  W^ 
tioned  above,  nor,  in  general,  of  others  noticed  in  ddi 
chapter.  They  are  duly  given  in  my.  Dictionary.  Some 
are,  however,  introduced  below,  and  can*  be  found  by  h«lp 
of  the  Index. 

§  808.  Italian  words  of  the  modani  pairlod.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Italian  words  began  to  find  their  way  into 
English  rather  freely.  This  was  because  we  came  into 
contact  with'  Italian  literature;  and,  somewhat  later,  with 
Italian  music  and  painting.  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stided 
that  such  contact  b(!gan  with  Chaucer,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Dante  and  ^occaccio.  This  is  one  of 
those  sayings  that  have  the  air  of  learning,  but  are,  in  n^ali^^ 
the  wild  guesses  of  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  dealmdi 
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fitctB.,   It  is  troe  that  we  might  have  expededf  4 
Chaucer  would  have  introduced  Italian  words  into  Ut 
but  investigation  shows  that  he  did  not  do  so.    Efo 
indeed,  f£  florim  (Pard  Tale,  C.  770)^  but  the  word 
common  use,  being  the  name  of  a  coin  coined  in 
by  Edward  III  in  1337,  to  imitate  the  floriii  of 
which  was  much  esteemed.    He  also  has  the  wdrd 
but  it  was  the  name  of  an  article  of  commerced 
only  Italian  word  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed 
literature  is  duc<it^  which  he  introduces  widi  «L  hint  of 
origin : — 

As  fyn  as  ducai  in  Venyse. 

HausOi 


After  Chaucer^s  death,  the  temporary  contact  with 
literature  was  broken ;  Lydgate  translated  Boccacdo'l 
of  Princes  from  a  French  translation  only.    It  was 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  ezphM^^ 
Morley's  First  Sketch  0/ English  Literature.    Wat  li^ 
elder  man,  and  was  the  real  introducer  of  the  sonnet  intb 
literature.     'His  sonnets,  accurate  in  their  strucbiiey 
chiefly  translated  from  Petrarch ;  many  of  his  epigraini 
borrowed  from  the  Stramhotti  (fantastic  conceits)  of 
d'Aquila,  a  Neapolitan  poet,  who  died  in  1500.'    Hi^ 
introduced  the  ter%a  rima\  not  imitated  from  DanlU^ 
from  Luigi  Alamanni,  a  Florentine  poet,  bom  in  1491$*'  ^ 
Surrey,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  the  credit  of 
introduced  into  English  our  blank  verse,  the  idea  of 

^  My  Dicdonaiyalso  gives  velvet  as  being  French  from  Italiifa^ 
is  merely  French.    I  think  the  second  v  in  vetvei  arose  ^m  a 
reading ;  in  the  A.  F.  veluet  {^velu-et),  the  u  was  originally  M 
The  M.  £.  spellings  velwet,  veluet,  also  occur. 

'  The  sole  earlier  example  in  English  of  the  terna  rimu 
poem  attributed  by  me  to  Chaucer  in  1888,  of  which  anothor  Ij^ 
was  printed  by  Dr.  Fnmlvall  in  1889,  having  an  additional 
Chaucer's  name  at  the  end.    See  my  edition  of  the  Mbme^ 
p.  313. 
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he  took  firdm  tlietwrht  jeniW  (tii^M  or  Jm  vn^saiy^teeillli 
aa  ItaHiai  traoalatkm  df  die  second  4lid  foiirth  bddke  of  tt^ 
AoMkl  of  Vergfli  the  ^atne  two  books  as  urere  tkm^xk  bf 
Samj  for  his  own  experiment  Bkmk  verse  was  sAerwutb 
lised  by  Sackville  and  Norton  in  their  tragedy  of  GorbodH^ 
and  soon  became  established  as  die  most  fitting  medhml  te 
the  diabgue  of  die  dramas  The  poems  of  Wiat,  Surrey^  and 
others^  were  published  in  'Tottel's  Muedhmy*  in  iggfi 
SackviUe's  Induction^  printed  in  1563,  bears  stnHig  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Dante.  In  1566  was  represented  Geoarge 
Gascoigne^s  prose  play  entitled  TM  Stipp&set^  %  tianslaticHi  df 
Ariosto's  earliest  comedy,  entitled  /  Suppmti  (The  Sab* 
stitntes) ;  and  we  haire  it  on  the  Authority  of  Ariosto  himself 
that  he  followed  plays  by  Terence  and  Plautus.  In  15681 
the  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Gisnumd^  founded  on  Boccaccio's 
weU  known  novel  (Decamenme^  Fourth  Day,  Novel  i),  was 
presented  before  queen  Elizabeth;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Italian  novels  became  so*  diligently  read  that  lliqr 
became  the  chief  source  to  which  our  dramatists  resorted  far 
their  plots.  Two  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  due  to 
Boccaccio's  Decamirone;  vis.  Cymbeline^  and  All's  Well  ^bat 
Ends  Wen,  taken,  respectively^  from  the  Ninth  Novels  of  the 
Second  and  of  the  Tlurd  Day. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  further  the  enormous  infiuenoe 
exercised  upon  English  literature  by  that  of  Italy«  It  may 
suffice  to  mention  some  of  the  plays  in  idiich  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Italy,  excluding  those  (of  which  the  number  is  Hot 
small)  which  are  founded  on  the  older  Roman  history.  We 
have,  for  example,  Shakespeare's  l\tfo  GenHemm  of  Verfma^ 
Merchant  of  Venice^  and  OiheUoy  Moor  of  Venice.  The  scene 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  laid  at  Padua;  that  of  Mtech 

^  NifiboUi  Grimald,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  is  woitiiy  of 
special  mention,  as  the  anthor  of  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  called  Tk$ 
Death  ef  Zeroat,  which  appeared  in  Tottell*s  MtsctUat^  (ed.  Aite| 
p.  t30).    H  is  now  said  to  be  only  a  translation.  ' 
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Mtaa  ^  nonauTy  in  dicuy.    nen  jonson  s  i 
u  to  be  in  Venice;  and  his  The  Cast  is  A 
The  plots  of  many  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcbei 
in  Spain;  but  Philaskr  refers  to  Messina; 
Bologna;  A  Wif$fi^  a  Mtnah^^xA  IlkDm 
Naples;  Wamem  Pleased,  and  The  t'air  Mai 
Florence;  The  Captam,  to  Venice;   Tks  K 
Milan;   and  The  Nice   Valour,  to  Genoa, 
notice  Marston's  two  plays  of  Antonio  (y 
Lady's  Trial  (Genoa) ;  Shirley's  Traitor  (E 
ster's  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  his  DeviTs  Lok 
and  Vittoria  Corombana  (Rome).    The  title  c 
fieimous  play  is  Venice  Preserved. 

$  208.  A  knowledge  of  the  Italian  tongue 
promoted  by  the  fashion  which  grew  up,  in  tl 
the  sixteenth  century  especially,  of  travellin| 
against  which  Roger  Ascham,  in  hiis  Scholema 
protested  as  being  a  source  of  great  evil.  '  I 
says,  'that  ouer  many  of  our  trauelers  intc 
exchewe  the  way  to  Circes  Court '  (ed.  Arber, 
tells  us  his  opinion,  in  strong  language,  as  to 
'an  Englishman  Italianated/    He  tells  us, 
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toaie  Uiigt  [Henry  the  EifjtakFny  T^igm  8^^ 
company  of  courtly  makers  [i.e.  poets^  of  whom  Sir  Jlkmds 
Wy<d  th'  elder  vbAHemy  Earle  of  Surrey  were  the  two  chief* 
tainee,  who  hauing  tranaOed  into  Italic,  and  there  taated  fte 
sweete  and  stately  measures  and  stiie  of  the  Itaiian  Poesi^ 
as  nonices  new  crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dtrnk^  AnMt^ 
and  Pifrarck,  they  greatly  polHshed  our  rwie  and  honsdjr 
maner  €t  mlgar  Poesie  from  that  it  had  bene  befix^  ai^  f» 
that  cause  may  iustly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  btiir 
English  meetre  and  stile/  To  pass  on  to  much  a  later  time, 
we  find  John  Howell,  in  ku  Instrmctknifor  Fomtm  TrauM 
(1642),  advising  his  English  readers  to  'hasten  to  Tncmtg^^ 
to  Siena^  where  the  prime  Italian  dialect  is  spoken,  and  not 
stirre  thence  till  he  be  master  of  the  Language  jn  some 
measure';  and  he  calls  Italy  'the  Nurse  of  Pdicy, Learning, 
Mudique,  Architecture,  and  Limning,  with  other  perfecdoos;' 
(sect  viii).  Three  or  four  years  previously,  John  Miltcm  bad 
journeyed  through  France  to  Italy  and  back,  and  he  has  left 
us  obvious  proofs  of  his  proficiency  in  Italian.  Amongst 
other  proofs  of  the  interest  which  our  poets  took  in  diis  new 
study,  we  may  notice  Spenser's  translation  of  Tin  Yimmrf 
Petrarchy  and  the  obvious  influence  of  Ariosto  upon  tl» 
Faerie  Queem.  We  have  complete  translations  (tf  some 
great  works  in  Sir  John  Harington's  translation  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso  (1591);  Fairfax's  transhticni  of  Tasso's 
Gerusalemme  Liberaia  (1600);  and  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe's 
translation  of  Guarini's  H  Pastor  Fido  (1647).  The  in- 
fluence of  Italian  literature  continued  supreme  during  the ' 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  nearly  till  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth^  when  the  supremacy  of  French  as  a  favourite 
source  for  augmenting  our  language  was  re-established  by 
Diyden.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  Italian  words  bor- 
rowed later  than  1700  refer  chiefly  to  musie  and  the  fine 
arts.  For  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  Trench's 
English  Past  and  Preseni,  Lect  UI.,  where  he  mentioliB 


Halfdi  the  Italian  words  in  English  have  ooi 
Ihi  medium  of  French.  This  is  a  new  point, 
books^  I  believe,  neglect*    See  %  aao. 

§  S10«  One  curions  point  about  Italian  i 
fonn*  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  close  reseml 
and  the  existence  of  literary  Latin  side  by  i 
fixed  model  for  imitation,  its  forms  have  va 
since  the  time  of  Dante.  Hence  a  modem  I 
is,  in  general,  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  spelli 
usually  found  it  sufficient  to  use  a  small  haz 
by  Meadows.  But  in  many  cases  I  hav« 
assistance  from  the  Dictionary  by  John  Fl< 
Warlde  of  Wordes  (1598),  and  a  later  edidon 
Torriano  (1688).  There  are  several  edition; 
considerably;  that  of  1598  is  the  first 

As  to  the  composition  of  Italian,  we  n 
statement  made  by  Diez,  that  quite  hine-tei 
Latin  origin;  but  it  must  be  remembered  t 
here  be  taken  to  include  a  consi<}erable  nv 
known  to  the  vulgar  tongue  only,  which  eitl 
their  way  into  any  known  literary  compositi< 
been  preserved  by  a  casual  mention  of  th< 
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danvftdve  in  one  At'kftst  ti£  tbe  Romance  luigpign^tiiUeil 
have  been  preserved  in  a  more  <»:  leas  caaAal  aanaeae:; 
Amongst  thesei  for  ezample»  he  notes  the  Lat  €am^sar^te^ 
torn  around  a  place,  to  sail  bj  or  double  (a  capeV  used  bjr 
EnnittSy  and  preserved  also  in  a  glbas  by  Isidore,  viz.  ^com^ 
sai^  flectit';  and  obviously  related  to  GL  K&^mrm^^  to  bend. 
Hence  the  Ital.  camare^  to  evade;  with  a  derivative  Komari 
(Lat  ix^ampsare)^  to  shun,  to  remove,  displace*  I  mentim 
this  because  diere  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  explain  our 
difficult  word  askance,  first  used  by  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  (Sat  L 
53),  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  very  man  most  likdy  to 
introduce  an  Italian  word»  It  seems  to  answer  to  ft  phrase 
a  seamo,  which  is  recorded  in  the  phrase  a  scamadi;  unless, 
indeed,  the  a  is  the  K  prefix  seen  in  a-stde,  aslope,  Le.  a  den 
gradied  form  of  the  prep.  an.  I  quote  Florio's  articles  in  fiill^ 
as  they  strongly  favour  this  hypothesis. 

\  Camare^  to  diuide,  to  seuer,  to  part,  to  go  out  of  sight,  to 
onerthrow,  to  go  aslope,  to  giue  place,  to  deaue  asunder«^ 
[Evidently  ill  arranged;  the  senses  /to  go  aslope,  to  ghe 
place,'  should  come  first] 

'  CansQ,  deuided  \nc\  seuered,  parted,  gone  ofit  of  sight, 
oueithrowne,  gone  aslope,  giuen  place/ 

^Scamare^  to  cancell,  to  blur,  or  blot  foorth,  to  go  a  slope 
or  a  sconce  or  a  skew»  to  go  sidelin,  to  stagger  or  go  reeliQg^ 
to  ward,  to  auoid  or  shun  a  blow.  Also  to  overthrow* 
to  ouertume,  to  subuert  or  remooue  any  thing  away,.to  ball^ 
by.' 

'  Scamahara,  an  ouerthrowe,  or  ouertuming  of  any  thii^, 
a  staggering  or  reeling ;  also  a  blot,  a  blur  or  cancelling,  a 
M  ascoiice  or  a-skewe,  a  balking  by.* 

'  Scanio,  a  blurre,  a  bbt,  a  cancelling ;  as  Scamatura! 

'In  Greek  words,'  says  Dies  (as  translated  by  Cayky, 
p.  74), '  the  [Italian]  language  is  the  next  most  abundant  to 
the  Wallachian,  an^  in  German  words  to  the  Frendit  The 
Arabic  words  it  has  appro^prtatefl  have  })eax  mostly.  impoitei| 


FmUUf  a  name  for  Cairo,  in  Egypt;  irtienn 
intxoduoed  through  Genoese  commerce. 
.  For  a  fuller  account  of  Italian,  and  a  be 
rdating  to  it,  see  Grdber,  Gnrndriss  der  rm 
iagUf  i.  488 ;  and  Kdrting,  Romamscki  FJUk 

§  SIX.  Proaunoiation ;  Vowels.  The  | 
Italian  offers  but  few  difficulties.  Nevertheles 
the  student  that  I  only  give  the  sounds  af^ 
etymological  purposes.  The  true  pronunciat 
intonation  can  only  be  learnt  by  kearnig  tki  i 
The  {HTonunciation  of  the  vowels  is  true  ai 
may  well  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  any  refoi 
spelling.  It  is,  in  fact,  employed  to  some 
'  romic'  system  and  in  the  '  pabeoQrpe '  of  Mi 

Literary  Italian  is,  nevertheless,  rather  a  ' 
ventional  thsm  a  spoken  language.  In  actui 
are  various  dialects,  which  have  been  grou] 
belonging  to  lower  or  Southern  Italy,  Cei 
upper  or  Northern  Italy.  The  Tuscan  and 
belong  to  Central  Italy,  and  have  the  most  \ 
literary  monuments  go  back  to  die  thirteenth 
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BMHiiifrii  wider  DfM^^vUdi  J  tike  to^  nwiii  Ait  ihe  jm 
fatbcic  ipait    The  i^  «  «iswef%  imiillf^  lb  Lit  #^«^.A|ji 
or  en(^)eed ;  aad  it  laaf  peilii^  be  beflUmtestood  faf«[^ 
BMnbeiisg  &at  the  S.  so-ciDed  short  t^  as  ia  Ml  mH^iBiM 
an  open  /•    When  not  accented,  /  is  always  dose. 

Denoting  the  accent  bj  ( • ),  the  open  i  and  oby  i^  dymd 
the  dose  «  and  0  by /,  ^y  the  following  are  ezan^ples.  JMkti 
(niMik6) ;  preda  (pr^'da);  cefao.{ctkat6).  Ct  Lat.  wieMmm^ 
aca;  pradam,  chUum.    I  do  not  give  ezoq>tions. 

The  ckMe  e  answov  to  Lat  i;  />  free  or  endosed,  and  is 
sounded  like  £.  ^  in  veim  (vein),  but  without  any  aftavsomid 
of  f .  Ezx.  fuvi  (n<*v<) ;  arena  (ar^na) ;  secco  (sft*k6).  C£ 
Lat  ffferWy  arinay  sieeum.  Thate  are,  howevi^i  vaiious^ex* 
oeptions;  and,  in  hxX,  die  chief  difficulty  in  prononncng 
Italian  is  to  know  when  e  and  o  are  'open,'  and  when  'dose.' 
Rules  will  not  always  help  us  in  this  matter. 

/,  answering  (usually)  to  Lat.  f,  is  both  short  and  long. 
The  bug  'sound  is  tiiat  of  £•  t  in  mackmit  or  «f  in  hmi  the 
short  sound  is  the  same  diortened.  We  may  denote  diem 
by  (ii)  and  (i).^  Esx.;^  (fii-n^;  ^rdim  (6rdhi^.  CC  Lit 
fimm^  ardhum.  Double  final  t  is  vmtt^y  or  1^  as  in  Ua^ 
Of  impi  (tim'j^),  pat  for  iempu^pLiiif  iea^  Note 

here  the  chancteristic  Italian  habit  of  changing  /  into  t  in 
sudi  combinations  as  U,  /,  //,  cl,  gi;  so  that  L.  ka^km 
becomes  ItaL /esi/fb. 

Of  like  €,  has  two  values,  open  and  dose;  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  d  and  ^,  or  as  ^  and  p.  The  apm  0  answers, 
usually,  to  Lat  9^  au,  free  or  enclosed;  and  it  may  be  com* 
pared  with  the  £.  so-called  short  0  'm  noi,  cpd,  doU.  Exz. 
6&V€  (bb've);  it^ro  (t5T6);  damta  (d5n*na).  Cf.  Lat  Mwsi, 
iaurumf  dcm'moMf  short  for  difmmam. 

The  close  ^  ansvrers,  usually,  to  Lat  il^,  0,  free  or  endosed^ 

*  I  admit  that  I  ine  ^  with  two  Tidiiet,  bat  there  need  be  no  coi- 
ikiiloa.  In  Englidb,  it  means  the  iinpiiy,/m^;  infoidga'ls^gnigai 
It  mesas  die  tnie  dhsit  ^,  ss  in  F«>it: 


/<•!■,' 
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f^ 


hd^i:rtiik^ 


vrwf  »giuueii|  iTom  JLAu  scc.  narnan*     ine 
dose. 

27,  answering  (usually)  to  Lat.  »,  is  both 
The  long  sound  is  like  £.  in  r»Zf,  the  shor 
/uii.    £zz.  duro  (duu'r6) ;  rusfico  (rus*tik6). 
rusiicum. 

We  may  tabulate  the  usual  correspondeni 
Italian  vowels  thus ;  of  course  there  are  son 

Latin.     ^S;  S^ae;  XySyOe;  1,1;  5,  a 
Italian.  &,  S;     ^    ;       €       ;  I,  I;     6 

The  Lat  i  only  remains  as  K  when  unaocei 

The  Italian  vowels,  as  here  given,  predsel] 
vowels  in  Folk-Latin;  see  $  145,  p.  198  aboi 

To  pronounce  diphthongs,  sound  the  vowe 
are  composed  in  rapid  succession,  and  accei 
the  vowels,  unless  it  is  an  1'  or  u.  "EjaL.  lii^^ 
open  e\/u6co  (in  which  the  former  0  is  open] 

§  212.  ConaonantB.  The  pronunciation  oi 
is  easy.    B^  d,  /,  /,  01,  »,/,  qu^  /,  9,  are  like 

C  is  4  before  tf,  c,  » ;  £.  ch  before  i  and  1. 
k  before  e  and  i  is  written  ch* 


',fc  "  v^  -1- '   J .  ^ ; 


itrKj 


Kke  /  foOoved  bjr  Uif  jr  in  >ojy;  or  Ae  4^  bi  famOmim. 
iSUnding  alone,  ^/ii'  is  pronounced  (Iji).  (7»(ny)  is  lilEe  £«  mi 
in  sif Isf 'tfn,  or  the  ^  in  m^nmiHU. 

/(consonant)  is  the  £,j^;  as  mjush  (7118-16). 

i?  is  very  strongly  trilled,  e^^eciaUy  when  doubled;  never 
untiilled,  as  in  English. 

S  is  commonly  voiceless,  as  in  £••  j«f;  it  is  only  voiced  (as 
£.  I  in  zone^  s  in  rase)  between  two  vowels/  or  befisre  a  liquid 
or  |L  voiced  ccmsonant,  such  as  dj  g,  t,v. 

Sc  before  e  and  t\  or  sa  b^ore  a,  0, 11,  is  sounded  as  £•  i^A^ 
The  sound  (sk)  before  e  and  f  is  written  scA* 

Z  is  commonly  sounded  as  £.  /r,  rarely  as  £.  A ;  «r  is 
almost  always  /r,  though  there  are  a  few  exceptions^ 

iT,  w,  X  do  not  occur ;  h  is  very  nearly  lost,  only  appearing 
inidally  in  ho,  hai^  ha,  hanm,  and  finally  in  scune  interjections, 
as  ah^  deh,  ohtmi;  and  it  is  always  mute. 

Doubled  letters,  as  mm,  tm,  te.  must  be  sounded  really 
dtmbk,  Le.  both  at  the  end  of  one  syllable  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next;  thus  dorma  is  (di>n*na)  in  Italian,  but  (dte*a) 
in  English.    We  should  be  tempted  to  speU  it  dtmrnta. 

£xx.  r«ra(ch<*ra),wax;  rfi?/l9(ch<*lo,  ^^/^^ifift^chi^io), 
heaven;  rA«(k6),that;  rAf*(ki),who;  rarnar# (katclichaa*r^, 
to  chase;  ricco  (rik*k6),  rich,  jd.  riccht  (rik*ki);  gti  (ja)» 
already;  giovatu Q6*van^),  young;  giudice (juu'dich^),  judge; 
giiaso  ( j^l6's6),  jealous ;  gigUo  (jii'ly6),  Uly ;  logo  (laa*g6),  a 
lake,  pL  laghi  (laa*gi);  page  (paa'gd^  I  pay,  a  pers.  pagU 
(piut'gi),  thou  payest 

F^Uo  (fii'lyo),  son;  regno  (r^nyo),  kingdom,  with  close  e^ 
exceptionally;  jtuto  (yus't6),  just. 

Tesaro  if£ilbi6),  treasure;  ^uardo  (2(gward6),  a  look; 
4^^110  (shfc'na),  scene;  scisma  (shiz'ma),  schism;  schemo 
(sk^sd),  play,  jest;  echvino  (skit*ts6),  sketch;  ma  (tsii-a)^ 

^  And  that  not  alwiTs;  it  Is  TdoelcM,  e.g.,  in  eota  QArv^f  tiiil^ 
ite(fii<Bd),laiigli*0r,aiidiatiie«nflSs-Mi(-6*i6).  - 
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symbol  <  means  '  is  derived  from.' 

Folk-Iiatixi.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  ni 
the  case  of  French,  Italian  really  arose  fi 
Latin  or  Folk-Latin  rather  than  the  literary  ] 
is  why  the  list  of  Italian  vowels  at  the  end 
with  the  list  of  Folk-Latin  vowels  given  in  $ 

BUfllon.    Examples  of  Elision  in  the  Folk- 
Ital.  paretic  wall,  from  F.L.  pat^eU^  for  L. 
twenty,  from  F.  L.  venti,  for  L.  mginii, 

Synoppe.  Examples  of  Syncope  are  thes 
from  F.  L.  ochiy  for  L.  ocuium ;  Ital.  veccMo^ 
vfclu^  for  L.  ueiulum ;  Ital.  donna^  lady,  from  1 
L.  dommam;  Ital.  verde,  green,  from  F.  L.  vfrd 
Observe  that  Folk-Latin  frequently  suppresse 
after  an  accented  syllable  in  proparoxytonic 
been  explained  above. 

Palatalisation.  When  e  or  i  preceded  an< 
followed  an  accented  syllable,  it  was  constant 
(consonant)  in  F.L. ;  and  this  j' invariably  coi 
affected  the  preceding  consonant,  producing 
markable  results.  Thus  dy  >v,  dd,  6h\  ggt 
cfy  >  zt\  cci\  dy  > ggt\gg,  zz;  gy  > ggi\  I 
mmiy  mb)  mmy  >  mi;  ndy  >  nz;  ny  >  gn 
pfy  >  ca,   zi;    que  >  ky  >  cci\   sv  >  ei.  tn 
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dBM0^ dlqggm '  lugbuimi Y.l^.ghKya^jLgkiai^ayljmi'h, 
*papMbiceum^  F.L.  pcpokigmi  ^^  popoUucw  mA  popdam^ 
L»  keiUmemy  F.L^  lec(yani.  It  iS»»9m;  L.  iraciat,  pp.,  wfaenea 
Low  L.  *iracHarey  F.  L.  tracfyare^  It  troidare.  L.  sedeOyF*  L. 
j«^y  It  miib,  x^4fi9,  J^^i^;  L.  medium, F.  L. iim^, It  ixmhm* 
L./ageum,  adj.  (beechen),  F.  Is.  fogy o,  ^^foggip^  sh.  (beedi)* 
L.  fiUum,  F.  L.  yf^,  It  >iF^/fb.  L.  vfVMJmifiim,  F.  L.  fwndbisi^ 
It  vmdemmia\  L.  gremium,  F.L.  gremyo,  It  grembo.  L. 
rmuMAi/Myf ,  F.  L.  commytUo,  It.  r^m^n/b,  L.  prandmm,  F.  L. 
frandyo^  It  pranno.  L.  «»fi^0m,  F.L.  vilvyay  It  vfjfiia;  L. 
Miiii?,  F.  L.  9^91^0,  It  tr«fl^^.  L.  pipionem,  F.  L.  pifQfmtm^ 
It  piccione.  L.  captare.  Low  L.  ^cc^Hon^  F.L.  capfyar^^ 
It  cacctare ;  L.  erupHonem^  F.  L.  erypfycne,  It  eruzume.  L. 
laqueum,  F.  L.  /cz^l'^,  It.  iinrab.  L.  camisidm,  F,  L.  ^omfxiw, 
It  camicta ;  L.  occasionem,  F.  L.  occasyam^  It  cagimu  (with  loss 
of  prefix) ;  L.  basium,  F.  L.  ^ajyv.  It  dafr»9  (obs.).  L.  astiamy 
F.h. os(yo,  It.  uscio.  'L.n4Uum€m,¥,'L,na(yani,  It  fiaziofte;  L. 
ptUeum,  F.  L.  ^^/^c^,  It  ^ss^ ;  'L.palaimm,  F.  h^palaiyo.  It.  pa^ 
lasMOi  L.  raftanem,  F.  L.  ratyone  (whence  *radyafu)f  It  ragume. 
L.  cataam,  F.  L.  r jvyo,  It  gMia ;  L.  phmamj  F.  L.  pknya. 
It.  picggta. 

Palatalisation  even  occurs  in  words  that  have  already 
suffered  syncope,  viz.  from  the  palatalisation  of  a  ^,  whan  it 
occurs  as  the  final  letter  of  a  combination. 

The  formulae  are:  dic>dc>ggi\  fubtc>nc>ngty  iu>U 
>ggi.  Ezx.  L.  ntdicare,  F.L.  judc(i)arey  It  gwggiar$. 
L.  manducare,  F.  L.  0kiiir(f^4r,  It.  mangiart^  L.  sHuaHcum, 
F.  L.  selvakifyo,  It  uhaggio. 

§  214.  Awriinilation.    Assimilation  is  a  marked  feature 


of  Latin,  which  has,  for  example,  accipert  for  ad-^apere.  It 
is  carried  still  farther  in  Italian,  which  has  ammirare  for  Lat. 
admirare ;  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  doubled  letters  in 
the  examples  just  given  must  have  been  noticed.  Other 
common  examples  are  given  by  the  formulae :  €t>Ui  gd^ 
dd;   mm>fm;  pf>ii;   «/,  ri:fil;   Ir,  nr>rr.    Exxp  JU 
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and  mfarriy  for  'L.p<m{e)re. 

§  S16.  Other  changes.  When  the  chai 
preceding  articles  have  been  allowed  fo 
changes  will  appear  of  a  simpler  charade] 
such  as  might  be  expected  The  chief  of  d 
the  following  formulas. 

B>b,  bb^f^  v;  bs>s.    BI>bi\  bbi. 

C> Cygx  ce >ge,  Me ;  a'>jn\    Cl>chi^  ccM 
D>d,r.    F>f,b.    Fl>fi. 

Gl>ghi,gghi.    Hi,Hy>U),gi,g(e).    H 

I  (consonant)  >j^  gi^  jbt,  and  even  ggi  (media 

L>lyn^glu    Ll>gU.    M>m^n. 

N>n^L    Ng>gH,    Nn>gH. 

P>pybJ,v.    PA(Grttk)>/.    Pi>Pi\ppi. 

R>r,i,ii.    Rh>fr^r. 

S>Sfa,    Si>sa\    Sce>ge.    S/>m, 

T>t,ttyd,€UL    Th>t.     V>v,b,g.    X> 

Note.  The  changes  W>3i*  cl>chi,  gl< 
occur  ifdHcdly ;  in  other  positions,  the  result! 
are  hbiy  cchi^  gghi^  pp^  respectively. 

Examples  of  unchanged  letters  need  not  l 
are  these. 

L.  fdbrum^  It.  fabbro :  L.  tabanum   Tt-    ai 


^AMTOinvr^;  L.  0r(flr)&Miy  It  occUf. 
L.  miduilam^  It  m^raUa  (obs^  now  miVfe^)^ 

the  (fimiii./0r^/fo,  a  little  flower,  abo  a  Uod  of  silk  tq^^  £• 
ferrd.    In  the  old  word ^f^ffrnw,  thesis  preseivecL 

L.  gladem^  It  ghiacad;  L.  sirigtda,  cmrjr-comby  It 
Hn^kia.  L.  kyacMhttm,  oba.  It  jadnio^  It  gioimioi 
L.  hurarchiam  (from  Greek),  ob6.  It  jerarcMa^  It  gerat'^ 
ckm.  H  is  lost  in  It  wrklano^  whence  K  or/I^Jbii;  from  L« 
harhis. 

L.  admtare^  later  ahdare^  It.  ajuiare ;  L.  mm,  It*  ^ ;  L» 
iumperum^  It  ginepro^  winepro ;  L.  maManm,  It  maggi^e. 

lu.  philomelam^  It  Jilamena;  L.  compQart^  It  campiglian ; 
L.  ^/fer/,  It  icgUere.    L.  si^^'ibvi,  It  mspolo* 

L.  Bonamaj  It.  Bologna.  L.  eingiri^  It  dgmn  (abo 
cingere) ;  L.  grunmn,  It  grtigmrt, 

L.  pmnum,  whence  (indirectly,  through  the  form  /tmim) 
It  fem.  brngnoy  a  plmn ;  L.  supplictm^  It  soffin]  L.  r^0aM> 
It  nimz.  L.  phUosophmm^  It.  ftlosofta.  L.  plammf  It  /mm^ 
whence  E.  /f  owi^,  piawhforU.  L.  df^Jum^  l3u  doppio.  L.  opMi 
It.  ar^fM ;  L.  antipmrn^  It  o^iiSrlra. 

L.  cerehrum^  It  r^Mri^ ;  L.  rarMM,  It  ra<fe ;  L.  rAMntesi 
(from  Gk.  p6fifios),  It /romdo.    L.  tA^Msmmi,  It  n>!^,  riHiai^. 

L.  adfur^  sulphury  It  s^^.  L.  xfsm^  It  samm.  L* 
iuuceUum^  It  vagiUo.    L.  insUgarty  It  imigart. 

L.  /Mmw,  It  /K/!^.  L.  palalmumt  It  paladmo ;  whence 
F.  paladin^  £.  paladm.  L.  satisfaare^  It  ^Mis/are.  L. 
litalrumy  It  /fo/r^. 

L.  fi^nMMi,  It  iMrfo ;  L.  uamere^  It  gcmire.  L.  exen^lumy 
It  isempio'^  L.  Ajnrfy  It  ^nW.    L.  st/mi^si,  It  gthno. 

§  816.  Inaerted  letten.  Excrescent  letters  are  some- 
times fowidy  such  as  2  after  m,  and  g^d^Kx  v  between  two 
mrels  to  avoid  an  hiatus.  Thus  L.  simulare,  F.  L.  unilttn^ 
It  iMwMir^  xiMJmrif ;  It  r^piMor^  to  join,  lit  re-unite^  far 
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rd^mari^  from  ra-,  prefix  (L.  rl^^  and  muaiilSSil^^ 
L.  iltifaMi,  It  /!(u/fV-^ ;  l,.flmdum^  It.  frmio*,  We 
letters  prefixed  to  words ;  Bsi  org  before  r,  as  la  L» 
It  intsco,  butcher^s  broom ;  graspo^  a  grapenaCalk, 
raspOf  a  bunch  of  grapes;  and  n  bef(»€  a  vowd, 
ninfemo\  hell.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  prtfrEdK#(^ 
This  letter  is  so  common  at  the  beginning  of  a  -wxA  (wfatm 
it  can  stand  before  every  cpnsonant  except/  and  s),  dntUli 
often  wrongly  and  needlessly  prefixed;  as  in  imama^  wlctjl 
of  manidf  fary,  and  in  spiaggia^  variant  of  piaggia^  diGMii^ 
from  L.  plaga.  It  s-  (as  a  real  prefix)  represents  Im  «9y^ 
and  dk'.  Thus  iccmmunican  is  'to  ^xcomnmskafei^;' 
scardare  is  '  to  be  </w-cordant'  .  -  '^ 

The  insertion  of  c  after  c  or/"  is  not  uncommon,  tod  ii 
to  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  in  different  eanqmiieil 
£xx.  U^^^a^  It  chtama ;  L.  encausttpn,  It  incMfsfro;  L«  W^ 
/u/are,  lC^€t^u/are;  O.  H.  G.  ^hvm,  foam,  It  xr^raMdr.  JH^ 
appears  before  ^  and/  in  strambo  (L.  x/ra^irm),  Ctf»;|MA|fiA^' 
L.  CapitoliuMy  &c. ;  n  before  /,  as  in  Imira^  an  oilier  "02 
lufra);  and  r  after  /,  as  in  inchiostro^  ink,  from  L^^4Ri^; 
caushim^  and  in  ceUsiro^  variant  of  celesto,  celette^  celestiaL    ''.^^ 
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§  217.  The  preceding  rough  and  incomplete  notes  dcyMl 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  changes  that  distinguish  Italian  ftMl^^ 
Latin.    Nevertheless,  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  all  dttf  iai|^^^^ 
most  material;  and  the  student  who  ahready  knows 
may,  by  help  of  the  above  hints,  soon  come  to 
the  formation  of  hundreds  of  Italian  words,  and  he  tilB 
that  to  understand  this  rightly  is  a  powerful  aid  to 
memory.    In  this  way,  enough  of  the  language  to 
just  to  make  out  the  sense  of  easy  passages  of  Italiaii 
may  be  picked  up  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  ai^ 
has  a  month's  leisure  is  recommended  to  try  the 
It   should    further   be    observed,  that  very  ma&)^ 


^  In  this  case,  the  n  represents  the  prep,  in ;  see  Dies, 
AhissQ. 
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woids  (Jost  as  iras  tbe  ouw  in  French)  aie  fimned  from  tiht 
Ufeeiaiyf  laAer  than  from  the  popular  Latin;  and  such  vofda 
appear  undisguised  and  with  but  veiy  slight  change.  It  is 
hardly  possiUe  to  miss  the  sense  oi  glancso,  ttrfemo^  immoT'^ 
iaU^  attrea,  corona^  magnammo^  agiUUo^  tmperio^  onmUf  idi* 
mmerMle^  loco^  all  of  "s^rhich  occur  in  the  first  six  stansas  of 
Tasso's  great  poem ;  to  which  words  (tf  obvious  meaning  we 
may  add  several  that,  even  if  derived  from  popular  Latin, 
suffered  no  change  except  at  the  end,  viz.  mano^  fmwt€^ 
ardoriyparU^  verOy  moIlt\  verst,  persuaso^  pUa^ /arhma^  peimap 
terra^  atmOf  campo,  ar/e,  genie,  Ac.  Much  may  be  done  by 
simi^y  taking  the  accusative  cases  of  Latin  substantives  and 
cutting  off  the  final  m;  If  a  remains  or  e  (in  the  third 
declension),  let  it  alone;  but  if  u  remains,  turn  it  into  o. 
Thus  L.  miam>lt.  vital  l^./roniem>li./roHiei  L.  locum> 
It  loco.  Of  course  phonetic  laws  constantly  modify  this 
result,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  instance.  Loco  is  a  'learned ' 
w(»rd;  the  'popular'  form  is  hiogo\  So  again,  the  Lat 
faciem  was  pronouncedy^^  or  (by  a  change  of  declenrion) 
facya  in  Folk-Latin,  and  the  Italian  form  is,  consequently, 
/accia.  The  final  s  of  neuter  nouns  may  be  cut  off  in  the 
same  way ;  thus  lempus  gives  It  lempo,  and  even  the  Lat  adv. 
miUus  gives  It  megUo. 

§  S18.  One  great  vahie  of  Italian  is  the  assistance  it  gives 
in  investigating  the  etymologies  of  words  in  the  Romance 
languages,  on  account  of  its  usually  exhibiting  fnlter  forms^ 
that  conduct  us  more  easily  to  the  original  Latin.  And  in 
general,  it  must  be  understood  that  no  etymology  of  a 
Romance  word  can  be  correct,  unless  the  Latin  word  will 
yield,  in  accordance  with  phonetic  laws,  aU  the  connected 
extant  words  in  all  the  Romance  languages.  The  value  (tf 
the  assistance  which  each  of  them  gives  the  other  is  obvious. 
By  way  (tf  exampk,  we  may  take  the  £.  word  search^ 

.^  Hence  aiiie  donblels;  thw  the leuned  word  Ibr  *QoW\Bfiigiioi 
the  pppolsr  form  iBfredth. 
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^  was  coi\(),  the  bpan.  form  is  gueao^  ana  tne  xi 

•         which  can  be  formed  froni  the  Lat  aca  ptiei 

learn  that  cay  is  merely  a  double  of  guuf;  a 

hardly  obvious  at  first  sig^    And  so  in  othdr 

\:  §  S19.  I  now  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  the 

English  that  have  been  borrowed  from  Italian, 

or  through  the  medium  of  the  French.    The 

longer  and  more  correct  than  any  that  has  } 

The  list  in  Trench's  English  Past  and  Preseh 

loo  words,  and  includes  ambuscade,  dtmim 

lagiHm\  which   are  of  Spanish  origiii,  proi 

French,  and  harlequin,  which  seems  to  occur 

before  it  was  known  to  Italian.     The  present 

three  times  as  long,  and  might  be  further 

adding  several  musical  terms,  such  as  ctndoi 

mantosoy  moderaiOy  largo,  largheito,  con  spiriio 

marcato,  staccato,  &c.;   but  these  are  techni 

their  Italian  origin  is  well  known.    I  find  a 

words  in  A  Manual  of  our  Mother  Tongue, 

Beach,  4th  ed.   1889,  p.  490';  but  it  is 

appdnting  to  find  that,  though  the  authors  hai 

to  copy  from,  they  were  unequal  to  copying  i 
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guikar^  gu^,  Mftti  are  ItiHan^  niieii  thef  are  dearlf  ¥wbA^ 
and  there  is  no  dpedal  reason  for  supposing  Hm  the  Frendt 
forms  were  borrowed  from  Italian  in  partieiilar*  Also,  Hutt 
farrago  isltalian,  when  it  is  obviously  Latins  and  of  course' 
the  Italian  word  woold  take  the  form  of  the  accusative  case; 
in  fiict,  it  is  farraggine.  Also,  that  Jolio  and  quarh  are 
Italian ;  whereas  they  are  mere  Latin  ablatives,  like  ocia^a 
2Sii  duodecimo.  Trench  makes  the  same  mistake  of  calliilg 
foUo  Italian,  but  he  leaves  out  quarto. 

*f  no.  In  the  foUowing  list,  I  do  not  give  the  foO  e^- 
mologies,  as  I  have  given  them  elsewhere ;  except  In  a  few 
cases,  where  I  have  noticed  words  that  I  have  not  hitherto 
treated.  But  I  indicate  the  etjrmologies  generally  by  noting 
the  ultimate  source  in  each  case.  The  symbols  used  are 
these  following. 

(i)  Words  borrowed  from  Italian  direeUy  are  printed  iit 
Roman  type. 

(s)  Words  borrowed  through  the  medium  kA  Frendi  are 
in  Itidic  Qrpe. 

(3)  Words  not  followed  by  any  remark  are  of  ZoMs 
origin. 

(4)  In  other  cases,  the  ultimate  source  is  mdicatedby 
the  following  marks:  Arab. — ^Arabic;  C. — Celtic;  Du. — 
Dutch ;  G.— German ;  O.H.G.— Old  High  German ;  M.H.G. 
— Middle  Hi^^  German;  Gk. — Greek;  Heb. — Hebrew; 
Pers.— Persian ;  Skt.— Sanskrit ;  Teut— Teutonic;  Turk.— 
Turkish.  The  qrmbol  (?)  indicates  that  the  source  is  un- 
known or  uncertain. 

Accdade'^^  accordion*,  aiarm^  alarum^  akri^  allegro,  alta 
altruism  *,  andante  (?),  apartmeni^  appoggiatura  (L.  and  Gk.) 

^  F.  aeeoladi^  It  audhia^  fern.  pp.  diace9Uon\  L.  ad^  eoUum. 
'  It  aa!0frfB^,  to  aocofd ;  for  the  toflbc,  ct  ribiHitf^ 
*  It  Mrui^  (for)  tDotlier,  probably  from  die  L.  item  «ASr-,  widi  a  10^ 
minatioa  talwn  from  the  interrogative  prono«i<^^;  with  Gk.  sate  »lpi». 
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(Arab.)  \  bravo  (?),  breve,  Ir^  (?),  brigade 
hrigofUine  (?),  broccoli,  branne  (Teat),  brusq 
bunion  (?),  burin  (G.),  burlesque  (?),  bust  (?)• 

Ca3  or  cabriolet^  cabbage  (vegetable),  cameo 
candy  (Pers.),  canopy  (Gt),  cantata,  canie 
canzonet,  cape  (headland),  caper  (a  dancing 
capriole f  capuchin  (?),  carcase  (Pers.?),  caric 
nivaly  caroche  (C),  carousal  (for  carousel^  \ 
cartel  (Gk.),  cartoon  (Gk.),  cartouche  or  ror/nVag 
casemate  (?),  casino^  cassock,  catacomb  (?),  cat<^ 
cade^  cavalier,  cavalry,  charlatan,  cicerone, 
scenti  (i.e.  connoisseurs,  knowing  ones),  cot 
compliment,  comply,  compost,  concert,  concor 
(L.  and  G.),  contralto,  conversazione,  cormee 
army),  corridor,  cortege,  costume,  countertenor^ 
curvet 

Dado,  decant  (L.  and  O.H.G.),  diaper  (G 

^  From  Bagdad,  in  Persia ;  spelt  Baldacco  in  Itilii 

'  It  bergamctto  is  thought  to  be  an  adaptation  ol 

prince's  pear  (Mnrray).    This  remark  applies  to  t 

But  there  is  another  bergamot,  the  name  of  a  tree  ( 

This  also  is  Italian,  from  the  place-name  Bergamo, 

*  From  It  berrctta.  Low  L.  Mrrv^iMi,  cap,  dimio.  < 
cape  of  wool,  from  Ok.  wfifiSt,  flame-oolonied. 

*  M.    Tf.   Aaiaran.   Anh.   AutarJkAaA.    nreacfiied 
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dilettaiite,  d^,  d<%e^  Airilri  dmS^  (to  qpntilfle  floors  fiMi 
Gk.)y  i&ca/y  duel,  duet 

^ffiMry  (Gt),  isearpmeni  (L.  and  Teut),  «r^^  eiptditr 
(Gk.),  esplanade^  extravaganza. 

Facade^  ferret  (silk),  fiasco,  florin,  floss  (silk),  fracas, 
finesco  (O.H.G.),y?i;fa/^  (f\fitgui,/ustian  (Egyptian). 

GaUan^  gala  (?),  galUry  (?),  galUas  (?),  galUgasJUitr  (Gk.)^ 
galvanism,  gamSol,  gazette  (?),  generalissimo,  gemumitr 
(Gt)^  giaour  (TnrL,  Arab.),  gondola  (Gk.),  gonfidon(G.)*i 
grampus,  granite,  grotesque  (Gk.),  grotto  (GL),  ^m^  (G.), 
gurgle,  ^"itf  jtf/  (?),  gusto.    Halt  (a  sudden  stop,  G.)  *• 

Imbroglio  (?),  imprese,  improvisatore,  inamorata,  inamo* 
rato,  mcamadinif  incognito,  infafUry,  influenza,  infuriate^ 
intaglio,  isolate ;  Jargonelle  (Pers.),  junket  \ 

Lava,  lavender,  hvolta  (for  la  volta,  the  vault,  i  e.  bound)» 
lazaretto  (Gk.,  from  Heb.),  levant,  loto  (O.  H.G.X  bttestrit^. 

Macaroon,  maccaroni,  madonna,  madrepore  (L.  and  Gk*)i 
madrigal  (Gk.),  magatsme  (Arab.),  malaria,  manage^  num^git 
mandolin  (Gk.),  manganese  (Gk.  ?),  manifesto,  maraschino  ^ 
marckpansj  marmot,  maroon  (the  colour,  of  unknown  souroe)» 
martello  (tower),  mezzotinto^  mlen^  milliner,  minialux^  miun, 
model,  monkey,  monsoon  (Malay,  Arab.),  motet,  motto,  mtma^ 
(Pers.)  muscadel  (Pers.,  from  Skt),  muscai^ne  (Pers.,  ttma 
Skt),  mmket,  muslen  (Syriac). 

Niche,  ninny  (?),  nuncio;  opera,  orange  (Pers.)^  oratorio^ 
orchestra  (Gk.),  orris  (Gk.),  ortolan* 

Paladm,  paletk  ot  pallet,  pantabon  (Gk.),  pantaloons  (GL)^ 
partisan  (one  of  a  party),  parapet,  pasquin,  pasquinade,  pastel, 

^  F.  germandrh.  It  cakmumdna,  L.  cktuiuedfys,  Gk.  xiyia^^pvf. 

*  Gm^alam  ii  the  Itftl.  form,  gottfameth  the  Frendi. 

*  It  aUo\  from  G.  hedi^  hold  I 

*  We  ffll^  add  'Jerusalem  Msti/dixikit,*  ti^Mtitiited  for  It  girasok. 

*  From  It  marasea,  'a  kinde  of  lowm  dicnie,'  Floiio;  pfobaUy 
firom  L.  amanu,  bitter.  C£  It  amanrn,  *  the  fint  chalet  that  ooiiie» 
ealkd  to  became  they  are  aomething  bitter' ;  id.    In  fi^t,  the  fyem 

aee  Dies,  Si.  Diet,  II  a,  a.  v.  maraeeei. 
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redoubt,  regatta  (?),  reprisal^  revoli^  rice  (of 
ridotto  (redoubt),  rivulet  (=Ital.  rwokUo%  r 
G.\  rockit  (plant),  rodomontade^  ruffian  (Teut 

Sidad^  salUt  (helmet),  saimagundi,  saveloy, 
scaramouch  (Teut),  scarp  (Teut),  scimetai 
(Gk«),  semibreve,  sentinel,  senhyy  sequin  (j 
serenade^  shamble,  v.  (Dn.,  from  F.,  from  It.) 
signior,  sirocco  (Arab.),  size  (glue),  sketdi  (£ 
smalt  (O.  H.  G.),  soda,  solo,  somersault, 
soprano,  spinet,  squad,  squadron,  stansa,  stik 
stoccata  (Teut),  strappado  (Teut),  studio,  st 
^.      «  Taffeta  (Pers.),  tarantula  ^  termagastt,  ten 

theorbo  (?),  tirade  (Teut.),  tontine,  torso  (G 
travertine',  trill  (?),  trio,  trombone,   tuck 
tucket  (O.H.G.),  tufa ',  turquoise  (Pers.). 

Umber,  umbrella,  ultramontane;  vault  ( 
vidette,  vermicelli,  violin,  violoncello,  virtue 
(G.),  volcano.  Voltaic.  Wig  (Du.,  from  F.,  i 
(Gk.,  from  Heb.),  zero  (Arab.). 

To  the  above  list  I  have  little  hesitation  i 
kind  of  cloth,    fane  in  M.  E.  meant  Genoa  c 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
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The  Spanish  Elimikt. 

§  92L  The  nature  of  the  contact  between  EngKdi  and 
SJMUiish  is  remarkably  different  from  that  between  Englidi 
and  Italian.  In  this  case,  the  direct  literaiy  influence  is 
inappreciable.  There  never  was  a  time  wbea  Spanish 
Eteratore  was  generally  or  widely  understood  or  sought  afttf 
in  England ;  and  almost  the  only  Spanish  author  known 
even  by  name  to  the  general  public  is  Cervantes,  iriiose 
Dm  Qmxoie  was  first  translated  into  English  by  Shdton  in 
i6is-20y  and  has  been  translated  very  frequently  since*  Wis 
must  look  in  other  directions  for  our  opportunities  of  be* 
coming  acquainted  with  Spanish.  It  wiQ  be  found  that  our 
borrowings  from  it  have  been  due  to  our  conunerdal  and 
political  relations  with  Spain,  augmoited  by  the  descripdons 
of  Spain  and  of  her  colcMiies  which  have  been  fiimished  by 
travellers  and  navigators.  There  was  no  doubta  brief  period, 
in  the  days  of  queen  Jiary  and  her  successor  Elizabeth,  when 
danSf  grandees,  and  hidalgos  (all  Spanish  words)  were  to  be 
seen  in  England,  and  when  some  smattering  of  Spanirii 
might  be  met  with  at  the  En^ish  court;  but  it  soon  passed 
away,  and  has  left  no  remarkable  traces  behind  it  The  real 
place  of  meeting  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Spaniard 
wasin  the  western  world  and  on  the  open  sea.  H«Qce  it  is 
that  nearly  all  the  West  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Peruvian 
words  in  our  language  have  come  to  us  in  a  ^panidi 
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spelling;  a  matter  which  will  be  considered 
we  consider  such  words  more  particularly. 

We  have  also  to  note  the  remarkable  differaMe 
Spanish  and  Italian  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  Moois^ 
first  landed  in  Spain  in  709,  and  continued  to  ezmcise 
minion  there  till  1492,  the  very  year  in  which  Columbus 
touched  at  San  Salvador  (Oct  la).    Hence  Spanidi 
with  words  of  Arabic  origin,  and  we  find  many  WJibMMiAlf0^ 
to  which  the  Arabic  definite  article  al  (the)  k  pr^xed^ 
in  Span,  al-caran^  the  Koran,  which  Chaucer  has  ini 
into  his  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  (L  33a)  with  the 
Alkanm.    A  large  admixture  of  Semitic  with  Axyaa 
in  the  same  language  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon;  tatlHi'^ 
has  its  parallel  in  Persian,  wherein  the  number  of  fion^tt 
Arabic  words  is  very  large,  though  the  structure  of 
guage  remains  Aryan  still.    Of  course  it  will  also  be 
understood  that  many  of  the  Moorish  words  that  oocoir 
Spanish  are  found  in  Portuguese  likewise.  I 

§  222.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Aiab% 
amongst  them  the  Moors,  were  remarkable  for  their 
letters.    They  were  well  skilled  in  Greek,  and 
Greek  into  Arabic  numerous  scientific  treatises^ 
such  as  related  to  mathematics,  metaphysics,  physics^ 
the  science  of  medicine.     They   founded  umvanilief; 
Spain,  and  many  of  their  scientific  works  were  soon 
lated  into  Latin  \     Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  many  ^i 
medieval  scientific  terms,  such  as  zmtth^  azimtUk, 
and  the  like,  though  of  Arabic  origin,  really  came  to  usf 
Spain,  sometimes  through  the  medium  of  Frendi,  andl 
times  in  a  Latin  or  Spanish  form ;  and  they  appear  in 
literature  much  earlier  than  might,  perhaps,  be  expected* 
such  words  occur  in  Chaucer  and  even  before  his 
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^  See  Dissertation  II.  in  Warton,  I/ist,  Eng,  Poihy ;  sad 
daction  to  Lockhart*t  Spanish  Ballads,  or  consult  the! 
literatare  by  Bonterwek  and  Ticknor. 
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wfiD,  motOjf  be  considered  In  disentail^  wordb  of  Stti^ 
(Migin;  Imt  it  wiUbe  wdl  to  notice  here  mcfa  as  came  to  ia» 
in  a  Spanish  torn ;  and  this  leads  np  to  the  first  question, 
vis,  what  are  the  words  that  reached  us  in  a  Spanish  dress 
(sometimes  slightly  modified  by  a  French  spelling)  before 
what  I  have  called  the  modem  period,  Le.  before  the  year 
1500? 

§  2S8.  Such  a  question^  owing  to  my  imperfect  knowledge, 
I  can  only  answer  partially;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to 
more  than  twenty.  By  consulting  my  Dictionary,  and  ^ 
Supplement  to  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  hauard  and  tabor  occur 
in  HaveM  (before  1300) ;  and  that  Chaucer  uses  the  words 
oUnMc^  gaUngak^  hazard^  realgar  (which  he  speUs  resalgar\ 
rackety  sugary  zemth;  also,  in  his  Astrolabe,  prol.  62,  atmenak 
(for  almanac)^  and  astmutkK  In  the  Promptorium  IVtfvulo- 
rum  (1440),  we  find  such  words  as  amder^  battledoar^  caraway^ 
corky  piniy  ream.  Capstan  occurs  in  Allit  Poems,  ed.  Moris, 
B.  418 ;  cotouHy  i.e.  cotUm^  and  quyhyheSy  i.  e.  cuMs,  in  Mande«- 
ville's  Travels,  pp.  a  12,  50.  The  Liber  Custumarum,  p.  83, 
has  the  A.  F.  dasene,  i.  e.  dastl  (leather)  and  cordewoH ;  die 
Liber  Albus,  pp.  224,  225,  has  A.F.  alematmdesy  Le.  ainumdti^t 
sifmaky  Le.  sumachy  and  gerutrcy  Le.  for  of  the  genet.  To 
which  we  may  add  the  verb  to  garbUy  occurring  in  1483,  and 
discussed  in  §  224. 

All  these  words  were  imported  with  the  things  whidi  thqr 
describe,  excepting  the  words  a%imuihy  wenUky  and  ahfumacy 
which  were  also  imported,  but  in  a  difierent  manner,  vis.  as 
scientific  or  *  learned'  words  which  had  found  their  way  into 
MSS.  written  in  Latin  or  French.  Hazard  was  originally  a 
game  at  dice,  and  found  its  way  into  French  very  early. 
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^  Chraoer  has  aumiti,  whidi  is  the  Sptnish  liDnn.  I  have  wwa^ 
derived  it  from  Arabic  directly. 

'  The  A F,  al-emaumie  is  deriTed  from  L.  amygdalmmy'ws^  kisertlQii 
^nhdattdi  but  it  alio  has  tiie  Arab,  piefiz  «/ (the),  ptoviag  tbaft  te 
name  came  to  France  by  way  of  SpaiiL—^See  te  Nev  E.  D&ot 
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Rackii  was  likewise,  as  nowi  the  name  of  n 
larly,  saffron  and  alkaU  were  eaily  in^xxftSi  but 
of  Arabic  origin,  tfaey  do  not  seem  to  have  ooine  tp  m 
Spanish.    Chaucer  likewise  uses  other  sdentilft 
Arabic  origin,  such  as  alnucanteras  and  almmy^ 
lating  to  an  astrolabe ;  but  they  are  obsolete.  ips^"^ 

§224.  Spanish  worda  of  the  modem  period.  "J^uglgl^- 
on  to  the  period  after  1500,  we  meet,  sooner  or  hter^  |^K 
words  that  were  imported  from  Spain  directly  or  gallpaRil  ^ 
from  the  mouths  of  travellers  in  that  country,  such  as  ilfrfJH* 
akaydi,  alcove,  castanets,  chopine^  don,  dnenna,  dnUtfrn^^^tf^'^ 
dalgo,  lackey,  matador,  and  some  odiers ;  names  of 
9A/andango,  morris-dance,  pavan,  saraiand;  names  pCM^Ir 
games  or  cards,  as  omdre,  primero,  gitadriUe,  spadtf  19 I1MIII 
add  the  verb  to  punt  (to  play  at  basset);  names  of  eQJ|i%||ii 
doudloott,  maravedi,  real;  names  of  armour  or  ann%as^|||||i^, 
morion,  grenade,  petronel ;  words  relating  to  mer 
cask,  tariff,  quintal,  and  numerous  imported  artidl^^, 
benzoin,  cochineal,  indigo,  jade  (a  green  stoneX/rig$|^ 
sassafras,  sherry,  syrup,  talc,  tent  (wine),  ultramarine^ 
nautical  terms,  as  armada,  arsenal,  commodore, 
flotilla,  launch  (a  long-boat),  stevedore,  tornado  i 
races,  as  creole,  sambo,  and  of  foreign  animal4» 
albatross,  alligator,  armadillo,  bonito,  booby  (the  bh^ 
chUla,  giraffe,  manchineel  (the  tree),  mosq$ato; 
numerous  words  relating  chiefly  to  the  New  WchU, 
which  are  true  Spanish,  as  coral,  llano,  lasso, 
droon,  ranch,  savanna.  The  number  of  what  m9f 
^literary'  words,  referring  to  abstract  conceplio||% 
tremely  small;  such  are  paragon  (Shakespeaie)^ 
(Ben  Jonson),  peccadillo;  hazard  was  originally  die 
a  game  at  dice,  and  risk  meant,  at  the  first,  no 
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^  Alcalde  b  Span,  for  '  the  cadi  * ;  see  cadi  in  my 
Mnrray't  Dictionary.  AUayde  it  a  diffocnt  wdd, 
captain  of  a  castle* ;  see  Mnnay. 
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iliageiN)la  lock  al  sdiu  Qtmmmt^lm^tM^fae^^ 
ytMiHglf  iiiaiitier.  turned  nuQiy  of  the  enbstsiidves  into  fCflii» 
as  /9  Jkf$ard,  id  ruk^  §»  cmrk^  t$  caparUm^  k  ma^%  ftc»f  bm  | 
can  find  no  words  that  were  actuaUy  introduced  as  verbs 
except  Ut  garble  (discussed  below))  io  ditimicfm^  a  Iravdlei^s 
or  seaman's  term,  i^  prnii^  a  term  in  card-pjajrkig,  and  th^ 
nautical  terms  (of  somewhat  doubtful  origin)  to  pay,  Ut^  to 
pitch  a  ship,  and  h  capsiu.  Carbonado  was  at  first  a  subr 
stantive,  as  in  Marlowe,  ist  part  of  TamburMu,  iir.  4,  4^  j 
though  also  used  as  a  verb  by  Shakespeare,  Wfnf.  Ta^  iv«  4. 
s68 ;  see  the  New  E.  Dictionary.  The  verb  to  garble  was 
borrowed  from  the  O.  F.  garbeter^  to  sift,  which  is  meidy 
the  Span,  garbtilar,  to  sift,  from  the  sb.  gafbtth,  a  sieves 
Cotgrave  gives. the  form  as  grabeUetf  but  Gode&oy  has 
^tfrM^RT,  though  he  has  misunderstood  the  word  and  ^sir 
tered  it  in  the  wrong  place,  Under  the  beading  gerbek  (for 
which  he  has  neidier  quotation  npr  authority,  and  whicb  he 
ezpbins  as  a  sb.  meaning  a  sort  of  qpice  (eor^ d'  ^^ie^h^ 
has  two  quotations,  both  containing  the  form  garbeO^  Th^ 
former  runs  thus : — 'xzviii,  quintaulx,  Ui,  IL,  viL  onces  poifPe 
net  et  garbelle,'  which  clearly  means; — '28  quintals^  5s 
pounds,  7  ounces  of  pepper,  pure  and  garbled  0.e.  sifted). 
Garbelle  is  not  here  a  sb.,  but  the  pp.  garbelt/^  agreeing  wi& 
the  masc.  sb.  potvre,  just  as  the  adj.  net  does ;  for  the  accent 
over  the  past  participle  is  not  marked  ii|  O.F.  MSS*  Tb^ 
quotation  gives  us,  in  fact,  the  very  form  which,  in  my  Pi^f 
tionary,  I  had  to  assume  as  being  the  original  of  the  £.  word, 
which  was  used  in  the  sense  '  to  sift '  as  early  as  1483, 

§  225.  It  has  been  nodced  that  the  literary  influence  of 
Spanish  upon  English  has  been  extremely  slight,  and  waa 
chiefly  confined  to  the  sixteenth  century«  Thus  Sir  Philqp 
Sdne/s  Arcadia  owes  something  to  the  JHana  Enamorada 
of  Montemayor,  and  to  the  Spanish  romances  of  Amadi^  of 
Gatd  and  Pahmrm,  and  queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  a 
Spanish  scholar.    But  the  acquaintance  of  EnglishiuMi  wMi 
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knowledge.  Accordingly,  they  turned  t 
cardanada  into  carbanadOy  and  played  th 
Span,  emboscada^  Tudor  £.  anUmscado; 
Tudor  E.  basHnado ;  Span,  harricaday  Ti 
and  several  other  words  of  the  same  kind ; 
in  the  New  E.  Dictionstry.  Emboldened  by 
stituted  this  -ado  for  the  Italian  suflSl  < 
of  the  Ital.  5trapp€Uay  Anglicised  aa  sir 
was  another  form,  answering  neither  to  th 
nor  the  Ital.  paUcciata^  but  obtained  by  tu 
sade  into  imagined  Spanish.  Even  Shak 
artnado  instead  o^  armada  io  mean  *a  fleet 
have  been  thought  that  he  knew  sufficient] 
was  like,  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  accoun 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  we  may  ju 
book  known  as  H.  Swinburne's  Travels 
1775-6,  which  is  occasionally  cited  in  Job 
^  Quite  recently,  there  has  been  somewl 

L  Spanish  in  English  literature,  chiefly  due 

t  novels  and  poems  relating  to  America  in 

I  made  to  the  various  American  colonies  tl 

fV  belonged,  to  Spain.    Thus  I  take  up  a  co 
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tkn  uritlt  a  mi&nee;  nnAiMEff,  a  firawtetrjr  ti«e  (4fMlK# 
MMdb) ;  p€so^  a  coin,  originaDir  a  wdgfat  (et  F.  /^liefry  from  I»« 

O.  H.  G.  An>^) ;  rmuheria^  a  set  of  tmikbigs  at  a  landi; 
tcriiUa^  a  kind  of  pannrake,  lit. '  lilde  tart ' ;  vaqmrp^  a  odw-* 
boy  (from  L.  uaeca);  besides  o^ier  west  familiar  woids^ 
soch  as  kusoy  mustang y  padre  (priest),  rty  (king),  sdhr^  suma^ 
Han^de.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  current  spellii^  is 
always  correct;  thus  we  have  seen  above  bow  the  Bftm* 
chaparral  has  become  chapparal^  and  in  tke  poem  of.Fiis^ 
Pedro's  Ride,  we  find : — 

'  Each  swung  a  lasso,  alias  a  ^'  riata."' 

Here  riaia  (the  usual  speUing)  is  a  mistake  for  reeda^  the  true 
Span,  form;  the  probable  derivation  is  from  L.  fv-  aa4 
apiariy  to  fit ;  dL  Span,  o/or,  to  bind.  Oset  and  above  tiiia» 
the  English  in  America  have  ccnned  another  form,  kartmi^  OIH 
of  the  same,  by  prefixing  the  fem.  def.  article  ku  In  like 
*  manner,  we  may  find  a  &ir  sprinkling  of  Spanidi  words 
scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  (rf*  such  novels  as  TkiJtf/h^ 
rangers^  or  the  War-tra^,  by  Capt  Mayne  Reid.  I^  is 
carious  to  note  how,  after  some  centuries,  Spanish  wocds 
are  thus  drifting  into  English  works  of  ficd<Hi,  coming  to  tiB» 
not  from  Spain  itself,  but  across  the  Atlantic  ocean*. 

4  S26.  One  interesting  point  about  the  American  Spanish 
is  that  it  has  certain  peculiarities  of  pronunciatioa,  wfaieh 
riiould  be  noted.  Thus  lasso  cannot  be  derived  from  the 
Span,  kaoy  as  is  usually  said  (because  in  that  word  the 
»  is  pronounced  as  E.  M),  but  represents  anodier  form  laso 
(with  voiceless  x,  as  m  English),  as  given  in  Minsheu's  Span. 
Diet  (1^23),  agreeing  with  the  form  now  in  use  m 
Teias.  In  the  same  way,  Mexican  and  Beruvian  won||^ 
preserved  to  us  in  Spanish  spellings,  commonly  depend  UMl^' 
the  Spanish  pnmundation  oS  the  sixteenth  and  sevenl&n^ 
centuries;  and  it  sometimes  makes  a  difference. 
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I  maj  mention  here  the  names  of  a  few  oftii^ 
books  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  such  irords. 
R.  Perc3niair8  BibUoiheca  Hispamca  (Gram,  and  Ditt]^ 
Jas.  Howell's  Lexiccn    Tetragloitm,  in   EngSA, 
Italian^  and  Spanish,  1660;    Minsheu's  Span^Eng •  Siii^: 
i6a3,  quite  a  distinct  work  from  Minsheu's  Eng;  IM^^ 
Ductor  in  Linguas,  161 7  (and  ed.  1627),  though  4lW|f 
often  confounded^;  Capt  J.  Stevens'  Span.-Eng.  Dieii 
(and  ed.  1726);  and  P.  Pineda's  Span.-£ng.  Dicty  % 
The  last  is  very  useful,  but  I  suspect  that  the  author 
a  good  deal  from  his  predecessors.    A  later  work  to 
Diet,  by  Neumann  and  Baretti,  ed.  Seoane,  a  vcds.  8vo.  ittilft 
See  also  the  book-list  in  K5rting,  Rom.  PUL  ilL  6S9«    i^J 
words  of  Span,  origin  may  be  found  in  Hakluyfs  Vo|^ 
1589  and  1 598-1 600;  The  Three  Y'mt  English  Bookt^; 
America,  ab.  1555,  ed.  Arber,  1885 ;  J.  Frampton's 
Newes  out  of  the  newt  founde  Worlde^  from  the  Spaniik 
N.  Monardes,  1577 ;  Acosta's  Natural  History  tftk$  M: 
W.  IndieSf  translated  into  English  by  E.  G.,  1604; 
have  also  found  help  from  the  Diccionario  Etimekgit^ 
lingua  €astellana^  por  el  Dr.  D.  P.  F.  Monlau;  Madrid: 
ed.),  1 88 1.    A  very  useful  book  is  the  Glossaire  Ar^ 
espagnols  et  portugais  d&iv/s  de  Tarahe^  by  Doiy  and 
mann;  Leyden,  1869. 

§  227.  Souroes  of  the  language.     The  m^ 
of  Spanish  is  Latin,  but  the  Latin  element  is  by  M 
so  large  as  in  ItaliaiL     The  other  sources  are 
in  the  Introduction  to  Monlau's  Diccionario  Eth 
53-67,  and  by  K6rting;  the  principal  being  Gred^ 
Arabic,  Basque,  French,  Italian,  and  various 
the  West  Indies;  and  there  are  even  a  few 
German  and  English.    Amongst  the  last  the  anttiai 

'        V 

ft 

'  One  correspondeDt  told  me  that  there  it  na  suck  JiflAlju. 
lEog.  Diet  of  1633.    I  was  obliged  to  disbelieve  thli^asTjj 
of  both  works.    Correspondents  say  strange  things. 
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and  he  would  add  ardiUi  emUradaiua^  nuqmirrft^  and  wafsk 
Some  of  th^e  are  not  obvioba ;  however,  h^uk  is  hirf-^^ik^ 
tspim  is  spUm,  lores  is  the  plural  of  lord^  mtkr  is  siy  hrd^ 
and  rasbiff  is  roo^/  hee/^  Ardiie^  an  old  word  meaning  '  a 
&rthing/  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  £»  farihmg^  but 
there  are  difficulties  about  this  etymology ;  Diez  supposes 
it  to  be  of  Basque  origin.  Cantradanza  is  amfUry-dana^ 
Makeirtfe  is  a  maker  of  trifles^  a  noisy,  objectionable  fellow« 
Zafo  is  a  nautical  term,  meaning  ^dear  of  risk';  Le.  it  is 
the  £•  $€ffe. 

The  Greek  element  comes  in  httice\  once  through  the 
Latin,  and  again  through  Arabic,  as  the  Arabs  knew  Greek 
welL    It  is  also  used  for  modem  scientific  terms* 

Gothic,  a.  e.  Wisi-Gothic,  appears  chiefly  in  proper  name^ 
and  in  terms  of  war ;  but  its  traces  are  perhaps  slighter  thaii 
we  might  expect  to  find  them*  English  has  \xsrKxmtiii  guj^ 
in  guy^cpe^  and  stampede, 

Arabic,  on  the  other  hand»  has  had  great  influence,  npl 
only  upon  the  vocabulary,  but  even  upon  the  pronunciation^ 
especially  on  the  sounds  of/,  s,  and  x\  and  we  can  hence 
mkierstand  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  aspirate  h^  which 
is  so  weak  in  Latin,  and  is  as  good  as  lost  in  Italian.^  How-r 
ever,  the  Span,  h^  formerly  strongly  aspirated,  is  at  present 
nearly  mute»  The  number  of  Arabic  words  in  Spanish 
exceeds  a  thousand,  though  many  of  them  are  archaic« 
Many  place-names  are  likewise  of  Moorish  origin,  as  Gtbral^ 
tar  (mountain  of  Tarik),  Guadalquivir  (great  river) ;  indeed^ 
the  prefiic  Guada  in  river-names  is  the  Arab.  wHdt^  diannel 
of  a  river,  which  we  write  as  Wady  in  place-names.  Many 
Arabic  words  begin  with  aU  or  a-,  the  definite  article ;  some 
words  that  once  had  this  prefix  have  now  dropped  it 
Strangely  enough,  al-  is  even  prefixed  to  words  of  pure 
Latin  origin.  The  Moors  were  fond  of  A,  x,  s ;  hence  die 
substitution  of  h  iot  /^  as  in  kumo^  smoke;  1^  Ji^mmi. 
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Monhn  singles  out  the  foUowu^  woidft*tft  ]i|iil(f 
of  Arabic  origin,  vis.  such  as  prefix  an  a#-,  and 
with  the  combinations  as,  cOy  fo^  ha^  rAa,  tiii  db| 
gua  {esp,guada)y  xa,  xe.    He  adds  some  caiioiit 
of  the  effect  of  Arabic  pronunciation  upon  Latia 
thus  Fax  Julia  became  BathUos^  Badalhs^  attd  ii 
Badajaz;   Casira  Cesaris  is  now  Cdceres;  Hi^fi 
HiibaliSy  Ashilia^  and  is  now  SeviUa ;  Casira  luUa 
down  to  -/ra  lulta^  Torgiella^  Truxitto^  IV^tfShi 
sar(ts)  Augusta  became  Saracosta^  Zaragoza.  ;   <» 

The  words  of  Basque  origin  are  not  numerous^  bot 
great  difficulty.     This  difficulty  was  largely  inGitaaei 
Larramendi,  the  author  of  the  best  Basque  Dictioiiaff^ 
had  an  unlucky  theory  that  nearly  aU  Spanish  was 
from   it.     Consequently  his  work    aboimds   with 
puerilities,  many  of  which  every  philologist  wiU  inaliii^ 
recognise  as  inventions.    It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  bolt 
hardy  inventions  were  once  considered  ccHnmendifabii;' 
even  admirable,  in  an  etymologist    Now  that  we 
pected  to  search  out  the  facts,  there  is  some  hopa 
study. 

Several  French  and  Italian  words  have  been 
into  Spanish  without  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
the  idioms  and  to  facility  of  communication.   . 

Some  words  are  formed  from  names  of  places  or  0I 
like  £.  caiicOy  pasquinade  (which  are  not  Spanish). 

Some  words,  as  in  other  languages,  are  of  imitati9tt 
it  is  supposed  that  /iW/ar,  to  shiver  with  coM,  is  1 
imitate  the  chattering  of  teeth ;  cf.  Gk.  roffra^ii^^ 
the  same  sense.    This  is  the  verb  whence,  poasHd^ 
£.  iariaUy  originally  a  very  thin  cloth. 

For  more  exact  details  about  the  history  c^  tiw^ 
language  and  its  dialects,  see  K6rting,  1 
Mtthodologie  der  Romanischen  Philolt^^  Heil 
part  iii.  pp.  501-564. 
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f  MS*  APwniMlttfttu  I  meiily  gi?0  hafe  aomo  ttlrts 
on  Ibe  move  impoMot  aoQuds ;  a^  beg  ksve  lo  lefer  te 
readar  to  the  account  in  the  %)ani8h  Gnmnnar  by  Wt  X 
Knapp,  Boston,  1881,  which  deMuibes  the  tffonqndatkm  <f 
Caatilian,  as  in  uae  at  Madrid;  to  P,  Foerster'a  Jjj^aiiiirl^ 
Sprachlehre^  Berlin,  1880 ;  and  to  Del  Mar's  Span*  GraniMyr, 
5th  ed.  1853. 

Vowela.  The  sounds  of  the  primary  vowels  are  sin^ ; 
a,  e^  f*,  0^  u,  have  the  usual  Italian  sounds,  the  e  ^nd  0  bdmg 
^dose/  like  £•  ^  in  vetn  and  ^  in  iia  (abating  the  after-sound 
ijtu).  E  and  0  sometimes  take,  however,  the  '  q;>en  *  sound, 
viz.  when  e  stands  before  final  r,  and  when  0  stands  befeid 
final  r  or  final  n ;  cf.  £.  Ihere^  gam^  glory ;  to  which  Foerster 
adds  the  cases  in  which  e  and  0  stand  before  r  followed  by 
anodier  consonant,  or  before  such  comUnations  as  ip^  j/,  sr, 
tqu.  'Otherwise  they  retain  the  close  sound,  and  all  the 
vowels  are  sounded  fully  and  clearly.  'In  Castilian  the 
vowel-sounds  predominate  over  those  of  the  consonants  to 
a  degree  without  a  parallel  in  the  other  Romance  tongues; 
and,  whereas  the  vowel-sounds  are  fiiU  and  sonorous,  thciaa 
of  the  consonants  are  subordinate,  smothered,  and  firequenlly 
suppressed;'  (Knapp). 

Y  is  written  for  the  vowel  1  finally  after  another  Towel,  as 
in  r^,  and  in  the  word  y^  i.  e.  and.    Otherwise,  it  s  £,  jr. 

Note.  When  i  and  0  receive  the  accent,  they  often  pass 
into  the  ' rising'  diphthongs  U^  «r,  in  which  each  elem^at  te 
distinctly  pronounced,  with  the  accent  on  the  latter.  Thus 
from  L.  senHre  we  have  Sp.  itnUr^  infin.,  to  feel,  but  yo  stMo^ 
1  fed.  From  L.  rcgare^  we  have  r(^r,  to  ask,  but  nujgfo, 
I  ask. 

The  usual  correspondence  with  the  Latin  and  Folki-] 
vowels  may  be  thus  expressed. 


Latin, 

a,  a  iS,ae         e,I,oe    f    5,      5,a    Q    au 

FM-LoHh. 

a      5      *      j5          i    9       Q       u    an 

^^W^W^H99m9%-- 

a      e^ie(ye)  e|i,ie   i   Oyue  o^u   u    an» 
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N.  B.  £  also  anses  from  a,  when  t  f 
syllable;  as  in  capio,  quepo]  laTcum,  kgOi 
from  al^  as  in  alterum^  oiro. 

Diphthongs  are  very  numerous,  and  are  \ 
by  pronouncing  separately,  but  quickly, 
compose  them. 

Del  Mar  gives  the  following  list,  viz.  dt  \ 
io^  /u,  idy  i/y  id,  iu,  o/,  6i  (4v),  ud^  ftf,  Hy^  t 
thongs,  idiy  Hi,  udi,  uii,  ufy^    He  remarks 
that  the  accent  always  falls  on  the  vowel  wl 
the  order  of  the  alphabet,  except  in  ii  and  « 

We  have  s^n  that  it  may  arise  from  Lai 
fitro  from  'L.fhrum ;  and  from  Lat.  accent 
i.e.  before  two  consonants,  as  in  sienh 
Occasionally  it  stands  for  L.  (accented)  t ; 
L.  niuem.  >  If  ie  occurs  at  the  beginning 
written  and  pronounced  ^^ ;  as  myegva, 

f:  Ue  arises  from  L.  accented  o,  as  in  ruego 

l-  L.  ^  in  position,  as  in  fuerUt^  L.  /ontem 

r  from  L.  u  when  i  follows  in  the  next  syllabi 

'•  O.  Span.  vergUeHa,  L.  uerecundiam* 

\.  Au  also  arises  in  several  ways  from  the  v 

of  a  consonant.     Thus  we  have  L.  actum 
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fieBMmbar  tkat  It  is  iBBiifixieol  fiwr  tbe  psepoie^  flj^^aUmf 
die  bi^^aage^  88  the  acmiKb  must  be  Aotf'd^ 

There  18  no  writt^  i(  or  fcr. 

Bn  As  £«  ^;  bat  see  the  account  of  v  below, 

C*  As  £•  i(  befcNre  a,  ^^  ar,  or  a  consonant;  as  E*  /i  (th)  ia 
thin  before  f,  i".  Hence  ca  (ka),  ^  (thd),  a  (thi),  co  (1^),  €«r 
(ko)i  Here  the  vowels  have  the  Italian  sound ;  /and^being 
close. 

CIA.  Predisely  E.  th  in  church.  Cci  is  (kthi),  as  in  omMi 
(ak'thibn),  1.  e.  action,  with  open  o. 

D.  '  D  has  technically  the  £•  sound;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
h  and  9,  there  is  simple  contact  without  pressure,  on  the  part 
of  the  organs  involved  in  its  formation,'  Initiallj,  i(  is  £•  d^ 
slighdy  inclining  to  (dh),  Le.  £•  /d  in  thou.  Between  two 
vowds,  and  finally,  it  actually  passes  into  this  sound* 
Ezz.  dor  (daT,  d^'r),  to  give;  hado  (aa'dhd),  late;  cmdad 
(thiu'dhadh),  city,  the  accent  being  slighdy  on  the  f,  but 
nearly  evenly  distributed  between  the  t  and  «,  which  aie 
pn»iounced  separately  and  in  rapid  succession;  Madrid 
(madh-ridh),  Madrid.  In  a  sentence,  it  inclines  to  (d)  near 
voiceless  letters,  and  to  (dh)  near  voiced  ones  or  a  voweI« 

/*  as  in  English.  So  also  ^  m^  n,  /,  /,  x  (if  not  final),  j^ 
(consonant). 

G;  As  E.  g  before  a^o^u;  but  as  Sp. ^ (see  /  below),  or. 
Kke  £.  h  (strongly  aspirated),  before  #,  t .  Thus  ga  (ga), 
g§  (h<),  gi  (hi),  go  (g6),  gu  (gu).  If  K  hard  g,  as  ia 
gei^  give^  is  to  be  denoted,  it  is  written  gu  before  i  and.  i ; 
thus  guiX^\  i^  (P)>  ^cep^  '^  ^  diphthongs  gOi^  gm' 
(gwtf,  gwi),  where  the  iv  is  duly  marked.  Remember  that  in 
the  '  romic '  notadon,  the  sound  (g)  never  varies, 

fff  formerly  a  strong  aspirate,  is  now  silent 

yi  A  very  difficult  and  peculiar  sound,  and  by  some  though! 
to  be  due  to  Moorish  influence,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  much  oldo^  than  a.  n.  i6oo\   It  comes  very  near  the  sound 

>  See  Kactifig,  J^^m.  PkH.  iiL  519.  .      .        * 
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A,  I  ne  sounci,  oui  ikh  uic  b/uiwva|  v. 
before  a,  o,  u;  qu  before  e^  t\ 

Z.  As  in  English.  But  U  is  £.  Ui  in  IFfZ^i 
and  stands  for  L.  cl^  ghph  ^tfl*  ^^*  ^xz.  Ikm 
L.  clauem;  stllar  (s^'yar),  L.  5if^'^iar€\  Um 
plain,  L.  planum ;  triUar^  L.  /ri6{u)lare;  Uama 
stlla  (sil'^a),  a  chair,  L.  j^/ib. 

N.  As  in  English.  But  M  is  E.  m'  in  anion  ( 
a^  (anyo),  a  year,  L.  annum.  Proaounce  Uu 
here,  almost  (aa).    Ng  s=  K  s^  in  linger^  not  i 

F^E.p.  Qu:sE.k;  bat  only  used  bef(»«  < 
exists  before  a,  ^,  i,  but  is  written  r»;  as  in  nv 
L.  guarhtm;  cuerpo  (kwirpo),  L.  corpus;  cm 
to  heed,  take  thought  for,  L.  cogitart. 

R.  R^  between  two  vowels,  is  the  trilled  E.  f 
it  remains  trilled  before  any  consonant,  and 
This  Knapp  calls  the  '  smooth  r/  But  there 
calls  a  '  rolling  r,'  by  which  I  suppose  he  b 
'buzzed,'  as  Mr.  Sweet  calls  it  (Handbook 
§  109).  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  initial  r 
after  /,  »,  j.  We  might  write  it  (rr).  Ezx.  m 
,^»^/c?  (puert6),  port ;  ^r»/0  (bruu*t6),  brute ;  ; 
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a  tBbfc.  Aeeotding  I0  Feettter,  il  it  vdi@Mi 
Jfiwol^  in  wttcoented  qilftbksi  at  in  cat^  (ka«8ai),  hoaM  I 
and  in  tbe  prefix  db-  or  1^  when  a  vofwd  or  voiced  oonso- 
nantfoHowSi    i^x  is  pranoanced  as/r.    T^sE,/. 

V.  This  is  a  difficult  sound,  and  unknown  in  EnglidL  It 
doselj  resembles  d,  and  is  frequendy  confused  with  it;  and 
thej  are  often  written  one  for  the  other.  Thus  the  old 
iewr  ss,  bever^  to  drink,  is  now  written  Mer,  and  vMr^  to 
live,  was  formerly  vtmry  so  that  the  medieval  inscription  on 
a  drinking-cup,  bdsrx  xst  vxvsre,  was  enforced,  in  Spain  at 
least,  by  the  confusion  between  the  sounds  of  the  words^ 
Even  ffoher^  to  turn,  was  formezly  written  Mmt,  in  spite  of 
the  Latin  spelling  uobten.  The  9  is,  in  fiict,  merely  the 
voiced  6,  made  by  keeping  the  lips  nearly  in  the  same 
poeidon  as  for  d,  and  allowing  voiced  breath  to  pass.  The 
English  V  is  made  by  a  greater  change  in  the  position  of  the 
lips,  viz.  by  drawing  in  the  lower  lip  beneath  the  edges  of  the 
Upper  teeth,  thus  producing  a  much  clearer  difference  between 
«  and  d,  Knapp  remarks : — ^'These  two  letters  are  distinct 
in  theory,  and  in  most  situations  interchangeable  m  pnd&o^ 
The  Castilian  does  not  give  either  of  them  the  full  EngKsh 
sound,  except  [to  d]  after  si,  because  with  him  the  afi^Mroxmiap 
tion  of  the  organs  employed  in  their  production  amounts  to 
simple  contact  without  pressure.'  If  the  ^  be  pronounoed 
with  but  slight  effort,  the  true  labial  v  resembles  it  the  move. 
Knapp  quotes  a  curious  passage  in  wUdi  the  Spanidi 
Academy  afibm  that  d  and  v  *  are  alike  in  a  great  part 
ci  Spain,  although  they  oug^t  not  to  be';  which  is  v^ 
oracukr. 

X.  As  in  English,  x^is  (ks) ;  except  finally,  in  a  few 
words,  when  written  for  /  See  j  above.  In  old  books, 
X  frequendy  has  the  sound  of  y,  as  in  JDam  QuixoU  (don 
kikh6*t<)S  in  which  name  Englidmien  who  say  (kwix9t)  with 
the  E.  I  miq»onounoe  every  single  letter  except  the  /I  {n 
'  Now  iwnUy  iipdt  0M^i  to  iiidicate  the/M«nd. 
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the  ease  of  Sanch&  Panaa  (saiixhd  pan*diia)»  Aie 
who  sajs  (ssen'IuS  p8en*z9)  also  manages  to  score  five 

jr.  JT  is  like  K  ^^  in  jm.  Z  has  the  sound  of  £.i|  ii 
before  a^o,u\  the  same  sound  being  written  as  r  befiM^gj^^ 
It  is  commonly  sounded  as  A  in  ihau  (dh)«  between 
and  finally^  and  in  conjunction  with  Hquids  or 
nants.    Foerster  gives  die  pronunciation  of  escetia^  a  scen%^ 
(ezdh^'na);  which  is  quite  an  exceptional  case.  -■  ^^A 

N.  B.  The  symbol  f  was  formerly  used  in  words  now  ^fH. 
widi  s;  as  in  forahanda^  now  zarabanda^  a  lively  diaB% 
'E.  sarahand.' 

We  may  notice  the  following  examples  in  whidi  die 

smtnd  is  denoted  variously,  according  to  the  vowel 

follows. 

K.    In  €ay  gu£y  qm^  cOy  cu. 
G  (hard).    In  ga,  gue,  gui,  go,  gu. 
Th  (voiceless).    In  jto,  ce^  ci^  zo^  jw. 
/  (kh).    In  >,  ge,  gi,  jo,  ju. 
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Spanish  avoids  doubled  letters,  U  being  conimki^^  iiQ|[v| 
double  letter,  but  a  special  symboL  li:^  -^ 

Only  ccy  nn,  and  rr  are  admitted,  and  these  only  in  ^SSun0, 
syllables ;  as  in  ac^/so  (aktb^'s6),  en-fkhMe^c^  {e^HikMtlfd 
Xh6r),  cdr-ro  (karr6).    Accents  are  often  used  to  denoie'lNll^ 
accented  syUable,  or  to  distinguish  words  spelt  alike, 
usual  rule  for  unmarked  words  is  to  accent  the  lasi 
of  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  and  the  Icut  hit  cm  ot 
ending  in  a  vowel.    The  reason  is  that  the  form^  ael 
usually  tost  a  syllable.     Thus  ciuddd  represents  L. 
and  ten/r  is  L.  teture.    In  short,  the  Latin  accent  ia 
preserved. 

§  230.  The  present  spelling  is,  to  a  considerable 
phonetic.    The  older  spelling  is  more  vague,  and  Wit 
notice  in  it  the  following  confusions,  viz.  /  for  initial  4^^^ 
I ;  I  fory  and^' ;  ir  for  9 ;  ;ir  or  even  g  for  J;  coi 
with  gu;  and  off  with  z  and  s;  &c.  .  }-'^ 
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'  llie  somidB  ttitti  alBO  liftvt  dMBgdt^^^^ 
instances.  Thus  dMa^  debt,  Iran  L  pL  dAUa^  becaiM 
dSwdEn,  and  is  now  dutAi  (d^ndha).  The  intervocal  4^  be^ 
coming  (dh),  was  sometimes  dropped,  as  iti  wr,  to  seCi  &f 
otdSfT  (L.  fdderi).  C  or  f  before  ^  and  i  was  originalf 
(ts),  and  is  now  (th).  Voiced  %  was  (dz),  and  is  now  (db)« 
X  wad  J  were  at  first  distinct,  x  being  (db),  andy  the  £.y  (^ 
but  later  the  ¥.j  (sh).    Later  still,  both  were  used  for  (kb^ 

English  words  are  mostly  taken  firom  the  Spankh  of 
the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries,  and  preserve  old  pronun- 
ciations.  Thus  £.  sarcAand  is  from  forabanda  (with  f  s/r  ?) ; 
but  f  became  (th)  and  is  now  written  s,  so  that  we  have  ^ 
to  look  for  it  under  s.  £.  lasso  represents  laso^  later  loMo^ 
now  pronounced  (lath'o).  In  zemth  and  azimstik^  the 
Span,  z  was  derived  from  Arab,  voiceless  s.  The  £. 
sherry  (at  first  sherris)  goes  back  to  a  time  when  the  * 
X  in  Xiris  was  still  (sh).  Jemut^  a  Spanish  horse,  and 
giraffe^  were  borrowed  from  F.  gemtU^  gtrt^i^  from  Spaa* 
ginek^  gira/a^  from  Arab,  zendla,  zarS/a ;  where  the  Span. 
gi  like  the  French  g,  was  (ih),  substituted  for  the  Arab,  it  • 
The  same  Arab,  s  occurs  in  Port  and  O.  Span.  azagOM, 
which  we  have  Englished  as  ass^ay  or  iusagasj  by  turaii^ 
the  voiced  z  into  voiceless  x ;  ct  E.  lattesgay.  In  this  case^ 
die  Span,  z  must  have  been  pronounced  as  in  Portuguese 
and  Aralnc,  L  e.  as  E.  s  in  zone.  Tudor  E.  words  such  as 
harricado  (Sp.  harricadd)  show  no  trace  of  the  sound  of  1/  as 
(dh).    Other  examples  occur  in  words  of  West  Indian  origin. 

§  28L  DeiiTaMoii.  In  passing  from  Latin  to  Spamsh, 
the  usual  vowel-changes  are  given  in  §  aaS.  Other  changes 
that  have  been  noted  above  are  these:  a>/,  when  t  is  in  the 
following  syllable ;  Qh>au\  ac>au\  ai>au  or  o\  ap>am; 
M>ie^ye;  d>v>Uf9B  in  pi deMa,V.L.ded'la,whencedMz^ 
deoda^deuda ;  tm>H\  U^fl^  ghpi»  cl>U.  Cu  is  written  to( 
fu  in  cuariaf  smes/im*  H  is  dropped  in  pronunciation,  iMMt 
inay  be  dropped  in  apelltngf 
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Tbe  consonantal  changes  ave  g^fe»  bf  Sliii^ 
more  My,  by  Foerster,  and  are  comply  in?Qlf^ 
from  Arabic,  ftc^  as  well  as  from  Latin ;  tbe 
been  increased  by  the  changes  in  pronnnoiatiOB^ 
spelling.    I  shall  here  only  mention  such  of  the  c 
are  most  necessary  for  mfiderstancfing  the  e^rmologiei^ 
SQch  Spanish  words,  of  Latin  origin,  as  have  fomid 
into  English ;  with  a  few  additional  examples.    The 
changes,  then,  are  given  by  the  following  {aaonim.       -  *  "^iHM 

^        J. 

C  >  qu^g;  qu>cu,  c.    Ce,  ci,  c{€),  c(t),  cci  >  ck.    „    .^^ 
T>  d\ti>z\tc{e)>€h.    a  >  i,  {n)t,  cA ;  ma  >  kL^ 

Initial  sc^  sp^st  >  esc,  esp^  est,    Sc>  s,    X>  s.  ' 

L>r;r>i.    MH>mb,H.    Pl,d>U.  ^ 

To  these  we  may  add  the  vowd-changes  dieady 

viz. — a>ey  when  i  is  in  the  next  syllable;  ab^  ac,^f'm      ^ 

al>au^o.    Lat.  ^>^,  i>;  i>e\  9^>o,ise\  <>#•  rv; 

It  wiU  be  understood  that  such  changes  as  of  r  to  ^,  i, 
/  to  ^,  9,  are  commonest  when  the  voiceless  letter 
between  two  vowels.    Voiced  letters,  9Ad^g^  and  even 
(consonant)    sometimes    disappear    b^ween    two 
and  unaccented  vowels  disappear  betwe^i  two 
Substantives  are  formed  from  the  accusative  cate  4t 
Latin  noun,  as  in  Italian  and  French. 

§  282.  Vowels.  Low  L.  cahaUarium,  S.  €MBef4% 
L.  pn'marium^  S.  primero,     L.  haUmmy  S.  bob6^ 
booby,    L.  sextant^  S.  siesta,    L.  mridem^  FoIk«L. 
verde ;  whence  S.  verdugo^  a  young  dioot  of  a  Iree^ 
verdugadOy  a  thing  provided  with  hoops  or   heal 
explained  by  Minsheu  (1623)  as  'a  verdingaS 
the  feet;'  later  ioitoA /ardingaley /arthmgak.    I*, 
F.  L.  domnumy  S.  don ;  L.  domina,  S.  dueHa  (for 
duenna.    Low  L.  nunorinum,  a  steward  of  a 
L.  maior\  S.  merino,  s.,  an  inspector  of 
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§188.  GuttiinlB.  Li  Jtr«t»Mii,  a  fly,  S.  Moira ; .  dmittb 
iiioififfib,  a  little  fly.  L.  6u€€am^  HKmdi,  S.  ioea;  wbtttet 
imbocar^  to  ^^r  the  mouth,  (of  a  river)^  dannbocar^  to  Ao« 
(as  a  river)  into  the  sea,  with  change  of  r  te  ^  ia  E. 
dtsemdogue.  L.  iacerium,  a  lisard  (pronounoed  occofiioiislly 
as  lacariitm})^  S.  lagarh^  a  lisard;  whence  «/  lagari$^  4he 
(great)  lizard,  £.  aii^aior  (confusing  #/,  from  L.  tUam  or  fiSll» 
with  Arab.  de£  art  a/),  formerly  spelt  aiugario^  oHgm^ 
later  alUgarto^  Ba^}  The  £•  paragon  is  from  the  obsolete 
Span./tfra^'ifM,  now  sptkparatigm  (with  inserted  »  13ce  E»  ^ 
m  meianger,  passef^etg  Ac.) ;  Mtndieu  (1623)  has :  *  Pmrm^ 
gam  or  Paragm^  an  equall,  a  fit  man  to  match  lum,  one 
comparable  with/  The  etymology  of  this  difficult  wcml  has 
been  much  disputed.  Mr.  Biaunholts  kindfy  refers  me  to 
the  probable  sohition  of  it  by  Tobler  {Znisckn/i/Ur  Jhmum. 
Pkti.  iv.  p.  3)4),  who  connects  it  with  GL  m^xucin^  a  touch- 
stone. 

L.  fuaterif  to  shake,  guass^^e,  to  shatter,  F.  cafUr); 
hence  an  extended  form  *  ptassicare,  to  dmtter,  S.  cauar^  lo 
shatter,  break  in  pieces;  hence  S.  cas€o^  a  shafd  of  a  brokoi 
pot,  and  then  used  in  a  variety  of  senses;  Minriieu  (ifef) 
has :  '  Cauo^  a  burganet,  a  skuU,  a  carice;  a  head,  a  pate,  a 
skonce^  an  earthen  pot,  abeard  or  galley  cOp;  also,  buml  tOfe 
or  bricke,  a  peece  of  a  broken  bone,  a  shard  of  a  pot  or 
tile,'  i.e.  it  meant  a  pot-sherd,  then  a  pot,  ciq>,  fiiui^  a 
cask  (in  one  direction) ;  also  a  cup,  scull,  head*piece,  ca^^ 
(in  another).  Cask  represents  die  Spanish,  and  caspu  a 
French  spelling. 

L.  msMMi,  a  bug,  Folk-L.  €im*ci^  S.  chmcAe;  dimin. 
chiHchiUa^  a  quadruped  so  named,  as  if  from  its  smell ;  but 
the  name  b  imdeserved,  and  the  reason  for  it  not  apparent* 

.    ^  Whidh  piofct  HuKt  flie  £. «  was  stil  proBOODoed  (is),  Wsg 
fssed  with  or,  in  the  lyth  ccDtwy* 
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L.  c0€cu$i  a  berry  (btxm  GL  adbmr)^  alto  |wnm 
which  was  likened  to  a  berry;  hence  L.  €9C€imtii^ 
&  dimin.  cockimlla^  cochineal,  made  frcHn  iiiM^ 
semble  berries.    L.  r^akm^  S.  nro/,  royal  (wi&  loii 
also  the  name  of  a  coin;  £.  reoL    L.  tu^^ma^ 
vama;  dimin.  vatm'Ua,  a  pod  of  a  plant ;  £.  pamSia^ 

§  284.   DentaUu     T>d.     L.  aniiiiiStf(i»),  S. 
dimin,  armadillo.    So  also  L.  camir^,  widi  suflfiz 
S.  camarada,  a  company,  also  an  associate^  £.  rAffroA!^ 
refugatum^  S.  renegade^  E.  renegade.    L.  jroib,  a  biddU^i 
whence  S.  escalada^  F.  escaladiy  £.  etcalade.    L.  jritj>aii|(i|, 
full  of  seeds,  S.  granado;  fern,  granada^  a  pomegraaal^ 
a  grenade  filled  with  combustibles,  F.  grenade^  £. 
L.paralamf  prepared,  S,parada,  a  being  in  readtneea^ 
'  a  standing  or  staying-place  ^ere  hunters  stay  for  W 
at  a  deere/  Minsheu ;  F.  parade^  a  halt  on  horsebacki 
a  display ;  £.  parade.    So  also  £.  carbModo^  substittMl; 
S.  carbanaday  as  explained  in  §  225 ;  from  L.  cariema^ 
£.  tornado^  for  S.  iomada^  a  return  (of  a  storm),  from 
to  turn.    L.  bahure^  to  beat,  S.  ^o/Srr;   whence 
beater,  £.  baiiledare.    Cf.  matador^  tUvedore  (§  a3S)^>j 
commendarey  to  commit  to  trust,  S.  camendar,  to 
hence  S.  comendadbr,  *  a  conunendary,  he  who  has  a 
in  commendam^  either   Priest,  or  Knight  of   the 
Orders,'  Pineda ;  shortened  in  £•  to  commodore  (fiir 
dor)  \    L.  crea/um,  S.  creado,  one  created,  also  oai 
educated,  also  spelt  criado,  with  the  sense  of  ^servaa^^; 
dimin.  criadt7/a,  a  little  servant-maid,  contracted  to 
the  negroes. 

L.  spa/ka   (spala),   a  sword   (from   GL   iffftff» 
blade),  S.  espada,  a  sword ;  pi.  espadar,  *  the  suit  4|| 
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^  Minshea  explains  comemUuhr  as  '  a  commander,  li 
that  hath  commandments  given  him  in  charge.*    It  was 
as  a  iiiUy  like  our  admind.    I  find  it  so  nied  in  a  letftcr  |qf!^ 
dated  1500. 
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cftffd  Spadet,  moie  iHrope#  ciffd  tqp  tbe  SpaaiBiNii'ApsdSif^ 
becanae  on  their  Cirda  tbej  wte  made  ki  tbe  Sh^ie  of 
Swoids;'  Pineda. 

2i'>B.  L.  roHamm^  S.  raiMi,  reaaon;  aimilarljri  from 
Low  L.  eapoy  a  cape,  Low  L.  caparo^  a  Und  of  cape,  waa 
formed  S.  ct^arazon  (as  }t^*caparaii<meni)^  O.  F.  eictparanmi 

Tc{e)>ch.  L.  corticemj  Folk-L.  e^tr/r/  (pron.  kort8e)»  & 
r<rr^,  cork ;  also  made  into  carque^  al^argue,  whence  E. 
cork. 

Cf>f,  (ny,  ch;  nct>ni.  l^/ruchm^  S. /rufo^  fruit; 
similarly,  L.  macUUarem^  a  dayer,  S.  matador.  L.  puim^ 
breast,  S.pefo,  breast-plate, /€/r»«a,  girdle;  hence  F.pefrmai, 
£.  feironeL  (S*  petrina  is  also  spelt  pnHna^  with  a  dimm. 
pnHmUaiZ,  small  belt).  L.  pkium^  painted,  S.  /«v/b,  where 
tbe  n  is  evidently  due  to  the  Jnfin./MS^/  (cf.  £./aM);  fern; 
/t'n/itr,  a  spot,  mark,  later  a  marked  measuore,  a  pint,  F.  pmkt 
E.  pmi.  L.  dUiun^  a  saying,  S.  liirirA^ ;  similarly,  l^/aehm^ 
(npu  o(/aeeri)y  S.  ^Aa  (n>-  of  >br«r),  a  deed,  whence  sia/- 
>lerjfe,  an  eril  deed;  this  explains  'miching  malUcho*  (pvon» 
miching  malee'cho),  skuUdng  mischief,  in  Hamlet,  UL  a« 
146 ;  the  h  being  silent  L.  Uncfum,  S.  fmio,  deeply  tinted ; 
vaw  iMOf  red  wine,  E.  ibi/  (wine).  L.  pmtcim^  S*  ptmi^^ 
point,  dot,  pip  on  a  card ;  hence  Y.fanU^  a  punt,  a  punter, 
ptmUr^  to  punt;  'E.punt.  The  dimm.  is  &  puniiUo^  a  small 
point  (of  honour),  £./«ifr/Ab,  with  c  needlessly  inserted. 

§  285.  LabiAla.  P>h,  v.  L.  di^bm,  douUe,  S.  doik ; 
S.  dtMm^  a  double^pistole  (coin) ;  F.  dcmUm,  E.  doudlo&n, 
L.  sitpan,  to  press  together,  S.  isfwar;  whence  S.  esfwador^ 
a  packer,  slower,  E.  sUvedon. 

B>v.  GL  odfitamt,  a  linen  ck>th,  L.ia^aiiMii ;  S.  sabana^ 
savana^  a  sheet  for  a  bed,  hence  a  plain,  E.  savanna  (cf.  E. 
'sheet' of  water). 

F>h  (common).  L.yb»ii^,  S.  kmo ;  so  also  'L./acin^ 
S.  Aor^r,  whence  Low  'L.facienda^  a  farm  (Dncange),  S.. 
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h0ci€mkif   landed  property,  E.  AamMb  ^' 
America).    InfiUum,  S.  A^  son;  irfaaice  S^^Ap 
htda^o,  a  gentleman'  (Minsheu);  lit.  *90ia'<j( 
dalgo^d'aJ^o,  from  d^,  of,  and  algoKln  aUquotL  ^  Th^. 
sense  of  algo  is  ^  something/    But  some  say  that  tbis  H^ 
'  popular  etymology/  and  that  hidalga  is  a  corrupt 
idalgo^  from  Lat  liaUcum^  with  reference  to  the 
the  ius  lialicum  (Pliny,  Nat  Hist  iii.  aI)^ 

§  286.  Spanish  prefixes  e  to  sc^  sp,  st.  We  have  alraail^^ 
escalade,  from  L.  scala ;  and  S.  espada  from  L.  spatha  ;  Wl 
^f/a^/f  is  Spanish  for  'stable';  cf.  £.  esiabluh  (from 

&>«;  thus  Gk.  fntai^^^  crooked,  L.  scambut,  fati 
come  Span,  zambo  (tham-b6) ;  but  the  older  form 
once  pronounced  (tsam*b6);   hence  £.  samio^  wgi^Bs&St^ 
negro ;  a  term  of  derision  (§  230).    X>s\  thus  L. 
S.  ansio,  anxious.    L.  saxi/raga,  saxifrage,  O.  Spn; 
/raguif  S.  sasafras]  whence  F.  sassafras,  IE.  sats^^hu^  t^y 

§  287.  Liquids.  Z  and  r  interchange.     I^Jilmmt  Wj^^ 
lino,  iris ;  so  S.  dulcemele>'E,  dulcimer.    GL  wvptipmfg 
plant  (from  vvp,  fire),  L.  pyrethrum,  S.  peUhre,  £. 
(distinct  from  ^peUitary  of  the  wall/  from  'L.  parkksrii^ 
too  IL.  freebooter  was  turned  into  Spanish  ZBfiMutier/m 
which  we  have  borrowed  back  from  them  without 
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1  'Como  aliquid  y  bouum  son  t^minos  conelatiTO^  le  toiHi^ 
por  hien.    Y  asi  la  ley  a,  titnlo  zzi,  pallida  ii,  hablando  de  m 
dalg9,  dice :  "  £  porqne  estos  fiieron  etcogidos  de  baenoi  loftibl^ 
algo,  por  en  los  llamarony^f  de  algo,  que  muestiftJtaittbiiOM; 
He»** '—Ionian,  Diet.  £t  s. t.  algo.    I. e.  As  eUiquid  and 
oonelatiye  terau,  algo  is  taken  as  meaning  property.     And 
tit  ai,  part  2,  speaking  of  the  hijos-dalgo,  says:  'And 
they  were  selected  from  good  positions,  and  possessed  df 
therefore  they  called  them  sons  of  something,  which  sigitHkn 
sons  ofpmperty*    Bnt  s.  ▼•  hidalgo,  Monlan  &yoius  Hi^  lilllft 
logy,  from  Italicus,    However,  the  O.  Span,  form  wa 
has  to  be  explained  as  a  contraction  iotfjo  ^dalgo,  bcmJUJmt 
It  wonld  settle  the  matter  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  lii| 
proof  of  this. 
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it  M' til  £.  wc»d  Mn>'mi{^riA  eioaesceiil  ff\  L.  ikMMii^ 
Folk-L.  Mm*m,  S.  ii0Mr<f,  whence  Ju^  M  hamin^  *  garni 
of  the  man,'  £;  ,am^i,  a  card-game;  S,  jtuga<JL.  i^cmm 
Also,  imi >^  as  in  F. L. dom'na,  S.dti€Ma;  whence  "ELdrnmuh 

Pl>U\  L. planum,  S.  ikmo,  £•  i^2^i»^,  a  phun.  The  Span. 
U  also  occurs  m  L.  oUa,  a  pot,  S.  0II4;  hence  Ma  poiMth^ 
'  a  hotchpotch  of  divers  meats  put  in  one  pot,'  Minsfaeu;  thb 
we  have  turned  into  oUo,  jurt  as  Shakespeare  turned  anModBk 
into  armado.  Also  mpuniillo,  a  small  point  (<^  honour),  E.^ 
fumctiUai  ptcadiUo,  E.  peccadillo^  a  little  sin,  dimm.  otpecaS^t 
a  sin,  L.  peccahnm. 

§  288.  I  now  attempt  to  give  a  list  <^  words  that  came  to 
us  fifom  Spanish,  either  immediately  or  through  the  mediimi 
of  Fr^ich  (as  in  the  case  of  words  borrowed  from  Italiai^ 
The  latter  are  distinguished  bjr  being  printed  in  itaUca**  I 
also  make  a  note  of  the  ultimate  source,  using  the  abbreviar 
tions:  Ar.=Arabic;  C.=:Celtic;  Du-sDutch;  E.s£ngliBh| 
G.sGerman;  O.H.G.=01d  High  German;  Gk.s;Gxeek; 
Mez.  SB  Mexican;  P.ssPersian;  Peru.s  Peruvian;  Skt»sB 
Sanskrit;  T.sTurkish;  W.LsWest  Indian.  Words  of 
Latin  origin  are  left  unmarked;  those  of  doubtfid  oiigul  (?)• 
The  whole  number  of  words  exceeds  200,  of  which  aboi^ 
)o  came  to  us  through  the  French;  about  50  (ie.  a  quaiter) 
are  of  Arabic  origin,  and  more  than  20  came  from  N.  or  & 
America.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  words  of  Latin  origin  fonn 
but  a  small  proportion;  which  is  remarkably  diffioent  from 
the  case  of  Italian. 

Alcalde  (Ar.),  alcayde  (Ar.),  alcove  (Ar.X  aimUc  (Ar.,  fixim 
Gk.),  also  spelt  Umkck,  alguazil  (Ar.),  alligator,  alpaca  (Peru.^ 
amier  (Ar.),  ambuscade  (G.),  anchovy  (Basque  ?),iiiif2iMK(Ar.« 
Fers.),  armada,  armadillo,  arsenal  (Ar.),  asinego  or  as8inego\ 
atabal  (Ar.),  anto-de-fif • 

*  Spelt  asMeo  In  Sh.  TniL  it  x.  49  (modem  editioos  a$iim(go)  i9^ 
amice  (MJnihwiX  dimia.  oiame,  •» ;  L.  atimtm. 
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of  doabtful  origin),  canoe  (W.  I.),  caparucn 
fitt),  capstan^  caracck  (or  else  Italian,  of 
carafe  (Ar.),  caravel  (Gt),  caraway  (Ar.),  < 
(C),  cannine  (Ar.),  cask,  casfue,  cassava  « 
(GL),  cayman  (W.  I.),  chinchilla,  chocolate  (] 
chulo  (?),  cid  (Ar.),  cigar  (?),  cinchona  (pi 
^em.),  cochineal  (Gk.),  cockroach  (Gk.),  c< 
rade,  condor  (Peru.),  copal  (Mez.),  cordofain 
cork,  corral,  cation  (Ar.),  courtesan,  creok,  ci 

Desperado,  disembogue,  domino,  don,  doii 
(Ar.),  duenna,  dulcimer.  Eldorado,  emba: 
(GL),  escalade. 

Fandango  (?),  fanfare  (Ar.),  farthmgak 
filigree,  flotilla,  funambulist 

Gabardine  (Low  L.),  gaUngale  (Ar.),  galleo 
galloon  (?),  gambado,  garbage  (Ar.),  garh 
or  garrotte  (C),  genel  (Ar.),  giraffe  (Ar.),  g 
guanaco  (Peru.),  guano  (Peru.),  guava  (W.  I 
guerrilla  (O.  H.  G.),  guiacum  (Mex.). 

Hacienda,  hazard  (Ar.-Pers.),  hidalgo^  b 
Iguana  (W.  I.),  imbargo  (?),  indigo  (Skt) 
(stone),  jenmt  (Ar.),  jesmt  (Heb.),  juUj^ 
junto. 

iMckey  (Ar.),  lagune  or  lagoon,  lasso, 
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danoe  (Gk.),  mosque  (Ar.)i  mooquitOy  mcdatto  (Ar.)  V  imtatimg. 
Oif€»  of  ogive  (Ar.|  from  Gk.),  oUo^  amire^ 

Parade,  paragon,  panoquet  or  paraquito  (Ok.),  pairaa 
(Tamil),  pay*,  peccadillo,  pelleter  or  pellitoiy  (GL),  peso, 
pefraneijpicadillf'jpicaAoT\  picaroon ^ /tii/,  pintado*,  phtina 
(Gk.),  potato  (W.  L),  primero,  punctilio,  pun^  (at  carda). 
QuadriUe  (card-game),  quadroon,*  quinkU  (Arab.,  from  L^), 
quixotic  (name). 

Raquet  or  racket  ( Ar.),  ranch  (from  O.  H.  G.  hring\  real 
(cdn),  realgar  (Ar.),  ream  (Ar.),  reformado,  renegade  or 
renegado,  risk,  rob  (a  conserve  of  fruit,  Ar.),  mmb  (Gk.)^ 
.nisk(?). 

Saker  (a  gun,  Ar.),  salver,  sambo  (Gk.),  saraband  (Pers.), 
sarsaparilla  (?),  sassafras,  savanna  (GL),  skaUap  (?),  sbeny, 
siesta,  spade  (at  cards,  GL),  spaniel  {bam  S^am),  spinacM 
(Pers.  ?),  stevedore,  st^ar  (Skt.),  sumach  (Ar.),  syn^  (Ar.). 

Tabby  (Ar.),  tabor  (Pers.),  talc  (Ar.),  talisman  (GL), 
iambour  and  tambourine  (Pers.),  tare  (allowance  for  wastes 
Ar.),  tariff  (Ar.),  tarragon  (Pen.,  from  GL),  iarUm,  teitt 
(wine),  tobacco  (W.I.),  tomato  (Mez.),  tornado^  trice  ^of 
imitative  origin),  truck  (to  barter,  GL?).  Uhramaiuiei 
Vanilla,  verandah^.  Xebec  (TurL).  Yucca  (W.  I.).  Zemik 
(Ar.). 

*  N(Bi  from  L.  muhu ;  bat  from  Aimb.  wmwaUad,  iatdgux,  ttoi  a 
trae  AnbJHi,  allied  to  waUul,  a  ion. 

'  LCi  to  pitdi  a  ihip ;  prob.  from  SpmL^qiur,  to  pitdi  a  tUp;  from 
L./Mr.    Or  perhaps  from  A,  F.  peter,  to  pitch ;  lee/mir  in  Godefroj. 
'  K  picador  Is  a  xider  or  jockey,  fsom  picar^  to  prick,  spur. 

*  Picarom,  a^mt  knave ;  from /trior,  to  spnr,  also,  to  nm  avrmy. 

*  A  giilnea*hcn;  lit  *painted,'  pp.  dpimtar,  to  paint;  from  Upim- 
gert, 

*  Usually  said  to  be  Eastern.  Bat  it  is  O.  Spanish.  Minshea  has 
'fwrwM^  miles  to  leane  the  breast  on';  from  oars  (L.  Moni),  a  stldk. 
See  the  aitide  on  Vermda  in  Yale's  An^Indlan  Gloestxy.  It  li 
^t  vmrmda  in  1498  %  was  canied  to  Lidia  by  the  Portagnese;  liowid 
Ht  iray  even  into  hue  Sanskrit  s  and  was  bniasht  bade  agmficmlaritjN^ 

to  ^i^«£i— m|. 
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The  Portvgvess  Elsmint 

§  289.  Trench,  in  his  *  Study  of  Words,'  t 
English  words  which  he  supposes  to  have  bet 
origin.  I  suspect  that  the  number  is  at  least 
and  this  question  is  worth  much  more  cons 
seems  to  have  received.  The  difference  t 
and  Portuguese  is  striking  in  many  respects 
ciation  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  I 
Arabic  to  any  great  extent,  and  consequent 
nearer  to  the  Latin ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  f 
points,  a  marked  resemblance  to  French,  i 
frequent  use  of  the  nasal  m  and  n.  Agai 
through  Spanish  that  we  have  acquired  nu 
West  Indian  words ;  but  the  words  acquired 
guese  have  often  come  from  Africa,  from  ] 
from  India,  precisely  as  history  would  teadi 
may,  in  dealing  with  foreign  terms,  expect 
Persia  and  the  Levant  will  come  through  It 
Persian  words  come  through  Arabic  and  Spa 
from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  West  Indian  if 
l  through  Spanish ;  and  words  from  Africa,  1 

will  come  through  Portuguese,  as  above  sai 
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ttich  natkm  has  been  most  active  and  at  libit  psxtoir  AS 
is  expiesaed  when  we  aay  that  *  txmowiiq;8  aie  dti6  to  actoil 
contact ' ;  history  will  teU  us  ho^  contact  has  been  attained 

§  840.  Portuguese,  being  one  oi  the  Romance  hngu^eSi 
is  mainly  of  Ladn  origin;  but,  like  the  rest,  contam» several 
foreign  elements,  of  which  one  is  Arabic  The  AraUe 
words  are  rather  numerous ;  many  ct  them  b^;iB  wiA 
a/,  the  Arabic  definite  article.  It  has  a  mudi  smaller  Basque 
element  than  Spanish  has,  but  a  much  larger  infiision  of 
French.  ^  The  language  is  spoken>  in  the  province  of  GalHciat 
as  well  as  in  Portugal.  *  Commercial  intercourse,'  says 
Diez,  *  introduced  many  northern  words  into  Portugal^  wbbA. 
are  unknown  to  the  sister  language,  as^^iH^,  to  break  (A.  S^ 
hyitioH,  cf.  £.  brittle),  daudo  (£.  dol/)^  pino,  a  peg  (£./»»).' 
Of  these,  the  term  doudo  is  the  origm  of  E.  dMb,  so  thai  the 
word  has  come  back  to  us,  biit  efiiectu^y  disguised.  The 
Portuguese  literary  monuments  go  back  to  the  13th  century* . 
For  further  information,  see  K5rting,  RtmumUcht  PhiM^gki 
iii.  564. 

§  84L  Pronuzioiatioii.  The  hmguage  is  not  alvnftys 
spelt  phcHietically ;  in  particular,  the  pronunciation  of  tm^ 
accented  vowels  varies  from  that  of  accented  ones.  The 
normal  pronunciation  of  a,  ^  f^  0,  u,  is  the  same  aa  in 
Italian,  e  and  0  (also  a)  occurring  both  with  the  dose  and 
qpoi  sounds.  But  a,  /,  0,  when  unaccented,  pass,  respecthrdj!^ 
into  ^  (the  indeterminate  vowel),  1,  and  u;  as  in  grafM 
(gra'so),  grace ;  hmu  (lu'mi),  light,  where  the  1  is  indi^inct, 
being  a  'mixed'  vowel;  /ego  (fd'gu),  fireS  with  dose 
accented  0.  A  final  vowd  is  often  dropped,  leavii^  the  last 
syllable  accented ;  as  in  amor  (dmd'r),  love,  L.  amanm. 

As  a  full  account  of  the  pronunciation  would  extend  to 

^  I  take  tfaoe  enmplcf  fion  aa  artide  by  IC.  GcogalTies  Visii^l^  t 
nsthe  of  Uaboo,  in  Li  Maiin  Fim^iiftu,  )iily,  18S9;  p.  79.  tie 
sceoont  ef  tiM  pioimndstloii  in  ViqfMi's  Port  Giaittnisr,  t8|B^  Is  hbfii* 
tei^  uaiBleUiglhle^ 
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some  length,  I  only  give  here  a  few  Boleib    Bill 
will  find  an  elaborate  paper  on  idl  tbe  sooncb  oC>^ 
Portngueze/  by  Dr.  Sweet,  in  the  PhiL  Soc  Ti 
1882,  p.  203. 

Diphthongs  are  very  common,  and  frequoitly  worn 
the  loss  of  a  consonant  between  two  voweb;  as  m 
L.  ^0.     Tr  is  similarly  lost  in^*  (p^*!)*  father;  L. 
Ai^  »;  arise  from  a,  e^  followed  by  1  in  the  next  8yllablt|;li|^L 
aipo  (ai'pu),  celery  (L.  apiuni) ;  fnra  (fiei'ra),  a  fiur i^  JIrv**' 
/eriam.    Ect>€it\  as  in  direUo  (dirdtu),  right,  L.  dingl$fllii^ 


Aci>aii>eit\  as  mfeito  (fertu),  made,  older  form 
fachtm.     This   is   strikingly  like  O.  French,  and 
Spanish,  which  has  derecho^  hecho.     CH  similarly  orifidi 
0  followed  by  /  in  the  next  syllable ;  as  coiro  (k(»*ra), 
L.  corium.    Ou  is  sometimes  a  close  <?,  and  sometinies  a 
thong ;  it  answers  io 'L.aUfOc  (before  /)»  and  u  followed 
in  the  next  syllable;  as  in  cousa^  L.  €ausam\  Aitim^ 
doctorem ;  Dauro^  a  river-name,  L.  Durium  (nooL  Dmi^i^f^ 

§  242.  Oonaonants.    Doubled  consonants  are 
but  are  not  always  sounded  double,  as  in  Italian.    The 
remarkable  points  about  the  consonantal  sounds  are 

Ce^  a=se,  st  (se,  si),  as  in  French ;  otherwise  c  hUi 
power  of  k  (k).    When  r  is  to  be  sounded  as  s  befi»e  % 
it  is  written  f  ,  as  in  French.   Ch  was  originally  (di),  m 
chin^  but  is  now,  in  Lisbon,  sh^  as  in  French;  tau, 
(sh^i*ru),  smell,  from  Low  L.  flagrare,  put  for  I*. 
This  ch  answers,  etymologically,  to  Span.  U^  and  to  X. 
^  as  in  chamar^  Sp.  Uamar^  L.  clamare ;  chamma^  Spu 
l^fiammam ;  chorar^  Sp.  Uorar^  'L.phrare. 

G,  precisely  as  in  French,  is  pronounced  as  JL 
before  a,  <?,  u,  but  as  (zh)  before  e  and  /.     Cht,  is  (0w)i 
a,  o;  but  (g)  before  e  and  i.    /,  as  in  French,  is 
(ah)  before  all  vowels. 

Initial  Jk  is  invariably  mute.    Z,  as  in  Englisb; 
Span.  i7)  has  the  sound  of  (ly),  i.  e«  as  iHt 
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(iril79ia).  Lk  aaswen  to  JL  B,  b\  d^M^gtipl  (ne  Bief)t 
tai.filhOi  son*  L.fiittim.  Final  /  is  often  dropped  |  «s  in^ 
siontiL,  tobim;  mu^  mvie;  dutia,dtiinL  ilf ,  when occittdoi^ 
initially  or  between  voweb  (in  the  same  word)  is  prononnoed 
as  (m) ;  finaUy,  or  before  a  consonant,  it  is  dropped,  like 
the  F.  nasal  II,  but  nasalises  the  preceding  vowel;  sachwocdi 
as  assm^  thus,  iem^  well,  most  be  hourd  to  be  appreciated. 

The  letter  n  is  treated  in  exacdy  the  same  way  as  m; 
but  the  final  n  is  never  written  in  fiilL  It  is  meretf 
indicated  by  the  mark  called  Hi  in  Portuguese,  and  Mk  in 
Spanish,  which  is  written  over  the  preceding  vowel,  or  ovor 
Hoitformir  vowel  of  a  diphthong.  This  marie  is  the  medieval 
mark  of  contraction  for  n  (or  m),  and  is  merely  a  rougUy 
written  n  flattened  out  by  having  its  upright  strokes  made 
vesry  short ;  and  it  was  customary  to  write  it  above  the  pre* 
ceding  vowel.  The  Port,  custom  of  writing  it  over  the  foimer 
vowel  of  a  diphthoi^  is  curious,  as  it  does  not  agree  wkh 
the  medieval  custom.  Thus,  in  Latin  MSS.,  catia^<iUma\ 
but  in  Portuguese,  ti^^naion^  and  is  pronounced  (nauff),ie^ 
as  (nau)  with  a  nasal  pronunciation;  it  is  the  same  word  as 
the  F.  nm^  L.  non.  In  Portuguese,  die  final  th  is  ei^rondy 
commoni  as  it  often  answers  to  L.  -omsi,  as  in  rtaUb  (rMson), 
reason;  m^  (vizaun),  vision.  The /r/ is  also  used  for  writfaof 
plurals  in  m\  thus  die  pL  of  c9o^  a  dog,  is  €du\  written  at 
kngdi,  these  words  would  be  spelt  caon^  cams.  The  name 
of  the  poet  Camcens  is  written  CamSes.  Nk  is  the  Tott 
equivalent  of  Span.  ^,  It  ^  i.  e.  (ny),  or  the  sound  of  m 
in  omm.  It  occurs  in  K  tpecacuanhaf  which  is  pronounced 
in  a  way  peculiarly  our  own';  I  suppose  (^*kakwan7a) 
would  be  nearer  the  correct  sound ;  but  the  word  is  really 
Brazil]an(see§944).  A  genuine  Port  word  is /on/l^  (ban7ii)i 


^  I  only  know  It^  as  a  liteiaiy  wotd,  in  tome  venei  quoted  ia  dia 

« CoagUng^  in  a  riiady  grove,  sat  my  JoUtaa; 
.  loseqgis  I  gave  my  lov«^  4p-(fi*e4>oa4n-lia.'  t 
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baL  bagfiOf  Sp.  hoMo^  a btth;  from  L.  U(t)^§mau 

^,  as  in  Spanish,  is  pfonoonoed  as  i  befiM  t  and  |& 
Before  a  and  o,  it  is  usually  (kw).  .  i    i  ui 

iS,  like  £.  s,  is  voiceless  initially,  but  voiced,  Le.  beGomil 
(z),  between  two  vowels;  as  in  £.  jtii,  cAaten,  Also,  .#  Itfp 
the  £.  sound  of  s  in  sone.  But,  in  the  pronunciation^  4Bf 
Lbbon,  the  ^  and  s  at  the  i!9f^  of  a  syllable  are  pecoBladtf 
treated.  They  are  pronounced  as  sh  (sh)  at  the  end  of  >4, 
sentence,  or  before  a  voiceless  consonant,  and  as  (zh),  ic  M 
a  in  azure,  before  a  liquid  or  a  voiced  consonant  En^ 
mesma  (mdzh'md),  the  same ;  sonhas  (s6n*yuzh),  dreamSi  liier 
next  word  beginning  with  m ;  frisfega  (trisht^-zd),  sadaesil 
Acs  (lu'sh),  light ;  rasas  (rb'zash),  roses,  the  next  word  bc^|^ 
ning  with  the  sound  of  x,  and  note  that  die  0  is  opailt: 
vtgosas  coma  iomnas  (vis6*z9sh  kdmu  bunindsh),  hizariaaMS 
daisies ;  nSo  is  iu  (nawi  ^  tu),  it  is  not  thou. 

X  varies ;  its  values  are  (ks),  (s),  (z),  and  (sh), 
to  Sweet    Etymologically,  it  is  the  Lat  x.  % 

§  S48.  Derivation.  So  many  Port  words  in  Ei^liil 
taken  from  foreign  languages^  that  little  need  be  said  .<Qf 
relation  to  Latin.    The  following  notes  will,  I  thisl^: 
found  sufficient.  j 

The  Span,  forms. Z9  (used  before  adjectives  and 
substantives),  and  la,  occurring  for  the  def.  article  (!«.. 
Mam),  lose  the  /,  and  appear  in  Portuguese,  as  ^mi.^(^ 
genitive  being  do,  da  (for  de  o,de  a).    This  explains  ibt 
O'porto^  i.  e.  '  the  port ' ;  hence  E.  part  (wine), 
form  auUhda-fi,  act  of  the  fidth,  is  Portuguese;  Ibs^: 
phrase  is  auh  de  fi.    In  auto^  from  L.  aehsm^  im 
change  from  act-  to  asd-\  but  \,.fachtm  became 
\,.facHHum  becaane /ethfo^  artificial,  or,  used 
witchcraft,  sorcery ;    hence  E.  /eiish,  a  tetia 
Portuguese  took  to  Africa.    The  L.  suffix  -/mor  Jal 
became  -fo  (as  above);  sq  also  -cmm  bejqawt 
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iioir  ID  spdt  malasus. 

T>d.  L.  maiena,  Port  «UMlS»hi, prc^f^erljr 'iBSterial,' henoe- 
timber^  wood;  whence  the  ishund  of  Madeira  xnm  ntmed; 
£•  jnoiimra  (wine).  L.  ma/ieUm^  a  mint,  money,  Port  nuwh^ 
a  mint,  with  loss  ct  n;  hence  mceda  d'aurt^^  moaey  of  goM^ 
£.  Moidore.  The  shorter  term  moeda  answers  to  £•  fi0y,  in 
Shakespeare,  Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 14^  So  also  the  L.  suffix  wiAi 
becomes  Port  -ada^  as  in  Spanish;  it  occurs  in  marmd-^ukL^ 
originally  a  conserve  of  quinces,  from  marmdo,  a  quince,  L. 
Midimebtm^  a  quince,  lit  honey-apple  (with  or  for  d^  the  short 
I  bebig  dropped);  hence  F.  marwuhde^  £.  mttrmalade* 

Thelossof  final /has  been  noted  above  ($242).  Sonilaily, 
medial  /  is  lost  between  two  vowels,  as  in  L.  cotdnmj  cok>ur. 
Port  car.  So  also  the  classical  L.  coluira,  a  snake,  became 
oMra  in  Folk  Latin,  the  second  a  being  both  open  and  ac-* 
cented.  Hence  Port  cc^oira,  by  contraction  coira ;  and  coira 
A  r^/29  means 'snake  with  a  hood';  see  Notes  and  Q^erieiy 
7  S.  iL  105. 

Metadiesis  <^  r  and  /  occurs  in  Gk.  wapafiokli,  L^paraMif 
parable^  speech,  Port  palavra  (for  *paravla) ;  this  word  abo 
die  Portuguese  took  to  Africa ;  whence  £•  faiauer. 

1^  pigmifUum^  a  pigment,  also,  juice  of  plants,  gave  rise  to 
Port  pinunia^  which  we  have  turned,  as  our  manner  b,  fatto 
fimmh. 

L.  tiagntim  gave  us  O.  F.  esiang^  a  pond,  M.  £.  stank,  a 
pqoL.  The  Span,  form  is  aianpte,  but  the  Port  droi^>ed  the 
Lat  r,  so  that  the  form  became  ianqui^  with  gu^k.  Hence 
£.  Umkf  a  word  which  the  Portuguese  took  to  India,  irtiere 
it  is  common  in  the  senseof  reservoir.'  See  Yule's  dossaij 
erf*  Indian  terms,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  word  occurs  abo 


It  quotes  Doooe's  objeotioii,  that  there  wsttnouMkruiAlSbm 
tiiae  ef  tShskeipwiTe.  TbeolveGtionitiiMight;  wehaveonlytosiippo^ 
tliittliePoitiifiieielisd'iBioiiey*ofji0SMkiiidiittliat^^  Noeostan 
donbc  it 
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ill  the  GusedUhi  JStM,  Mahiattf  iMkm,  toNb^  Uk 

every  reason  to  beUeve  that,  even  if  these  be  ind^jpeoMK 

the  Port  word  was  in  use  also  at  an  eaiiy  period,  as 

the  quotations  given  in  that  worL    The  M.  £.  tkmk 

early,  and  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  A.F. 

pool,  is  also  spelt  esiank  (Year-books  of  £dw.  L  L  it$i^M 

4Sx).  ^ 

Other  Latin  words  require  no  special  ezplanatioB.       .  '.  t 

$244.  I  now  give  a  list  of  the  principal  IV>rt  worii^^i 
English.  I  dare  say  it  might  be  considerably  increaMl^- 
adcfing  less  common  names  of  foreign  articles.  Ai  m  ^Itl^ 
two  preceding  chapters,  I  distinguish  the  (very  few)  wmli 
which  have  come  to  us  through  French  by  printing  tibeill  te 
italics,  and  I  note  the  sources  of  words  that  are  ct  non^Ijtfli 
origin.  r! 

Albatross  (Port,  from  Sp.,  from  Ar.,  from  Gk.),  alUtai^ 
ananas  (Brazilian),  almyra*,  apricot  (Ar.,  from  Gk.,  froia  L^ 
assagai  (Ar.),  auto-da-f<$,  ayah.  u 

Banana  (Congo),  bayadere\  betel  (Malabar),  bno€ur  ^eo^ ', 
binnacle,  bonze  (Japan.),  buffalo  (Gk.),  cash*, caste,  cobm 4r ' 
cobra  de  capello,  coco  or  cocoa,  compound  (in  the  Anili^ 
Indian  sense  of '  enclosure ')  ^  corvette,  dodo  *,  emu  (?)• 

Fetish,  firm  (in  the  phrase  'a  mercantile  fim*), 
gentoo  ^  ipecacuanha  (Brazilian),  joss  (a  corruption  of 
Decs,  God,  like  £.  deuce),  junk  (in  the  senses  of  'old 
and  '  salt  junk '),  kraal  (Du.,  from  Port.,  from  I*.),  iDgi^ 

^  Anglo-Indian  for  'a  wardrobe ' ;  Port  almario,  L.  mmatitmi^ 
mnkry,  aumbry, 

'  F.  bayadire.  Port,  balkadnra^  a  dancing-girl;  from  Low  1m. 
to  dance. 

'  In  the  sense  of  smaU  coin ;  Port,  caixa  (by  confasjon 
a  money-chest),  Tamil  kdm^  Skt  karsha,  the  name  of  a 

*  The  K  word  is  from  Malay  kampung  ( Ynle) ;  bat 
from  Port  campo,  field. 

*  Port,  thudo,  stupid  (for  ^doido ;  from  £.  <M). 

*  Poet,  gmiio,  gentile^  heathen. 
,    *  Port.  Hngoa,  I* 
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mtdWim  mndftiiii  (Mahf  &c»a  Hiiid.9  from  Skt\  marmoMf 
(6k.}i  aaoito^  molasses,  o^[^o^ 

P^oda  (Skt  ?),  palanquin  (Skt),  palaver,  parasi^  pimento, 
poit  (wine),  tank,  verandah  (biUer  veranda  or  varanda),*  yam* 
(Benin),  zebra  (Ethiopian). 
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^  Port  ntlier  than  Spanish  (Yule). 

'  "Ffohtibly  bofrowed  by  Ppitiigveie  from  Spuiiah,  and  to  taken  to 
IndiA ;  see  tibe  Spanish  Word-list  in  Chap.  XV ;  p.  341,  n.  6. 

'  Port  mhamit  O,  Span.  Mami.  It  has  long  been  thought  to  be 
African,  bat  without  evidence.  However,  the  following  qnotation  shows 
that  it  came  from  Benin,  on  the  Guinea  coast  *  Their  biead  it  a  kind 
of  roots,  they  call  it  Inamia^  ftc,  in  a  Voyage  to  Benin;  HacklQyt*8 
Voyages,  ii  a.  129  (1599). 
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The  Grksk  ELxminr. 

§  846.  The  Greek  element  in  English  is  ( 
importance,  bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
length.    Greek  is  the  language  to  which  m 
mainly  resorts  for  its  scientific  terms ;  bat  th 
(or  should  give)  but  little  trouble  to  the  etyn 
to  the  very  slight  changes  which  are  made 
term.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne 
such  words  are  often  coined  by  men  who  1 
acquaintance  with  the  language  to  which  th 
that  the  resulting  forms  are  frequently  due  t€ 
blundering.    Thus  themuhmeter  is  a  sort  c 
between  a  pure  GL  form  themuhmetnm  and 
thermomktre^  with  an  accentuation  which  is  so 
convenience  of  the  Englishmen  who  wish  to 
and  many  other  words  have  Latin  or  Fren 
suffixes  which  must  much  astonish  a  Greek. 
ouiy  ananytmms  have  the  suffix  -mix,  from  L. 
in  aristocracy t  democracy^  is  not  Greek,  but  a  I 
of  Greek;  and  the  Gk.  u  (v)  is  invariably  tun 
jMionounced  like  the  E.  i  in  Int^  or,  rarely,  lik 
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froiDjdtti  dial  die  stem  iat^  pk  h^^^^in^yttittaA^hBtffff^^^ 
-mt  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  do»  we  dKiqld  go  wzoiqr; 
for  the  Gk.  for 'heavy'  Is/aflynw^withastem/SiyN^-yiAichwoiAi 
give  barymekr^  m  accordance  with  hofy^km*  It  is  uacial  tor 
explain  har<muUr  by  saying  that  it  is  derived  from  the  du 
/Si^,  weighty  but  I  suspect  it  was  simply  made  up,  to  pair  off 
with  themumuUr^  without  any  observation  of  the  &ct  that  the 
GL  stem  fiof^  is  the  one  usually  employed  in  forming  com.* 
pounds.  It  is  quite  ccmunon  for  tradesmen  to  coin  'Greek^ 
and  '  Latin '  compounds  rather  to  please  themselves  than 
with  any  regard  to  the  rules  <^  oomposidon.  I  remember 
that  there  used  to  be  hair-brushes  made  without  a  handle^- 
the  *sine-manubrium'  hair-brushes;  where  m^  meant 
*  without'  and  manuirium  is  'handle/  and  the  compound- 
was  therefore  assumed  to  be  correct.  The  fitcT  that  mir 
governs  an  ablative  case  was  not  taken  into  account  Then» 
again,  there  were  aniigrdpelat  boots;  and  it  was  at  last  &^ 
covered  that  this  wondrous  word  was  compounded  of 'iM 
(anii)y  against,  vypdc  (hygros\  wet,  and  infX^  (pdo^  mud^ 
whence  ant-ygr^-pdot^  a  defence  'against  wet  mud/  .soon 
tamed  into  antigrSpelas^  with  i  for  /,  because  anti-  haspggM 
ID  be  a  fiuniliar  prefix.  Here  again,  we  have  to  siq^poso 
that  iarrl  governs  a  nom.  case,  and  that  the  Gk.  aspirate  eaa 
be  suppressed  at  pleasure;  the  fact  being' that  (exdept'> in 
Ionic)  ovW  must  be  turned  into  M-  whenever  l  folbwa  it 
Even  die  turning  of  the  v  of  «ifX^  idto  the  E.  short  uik 
accaited  e  is  rather  a  strong  measure;  .but  the  English 
accent  overrides  everything,  s^  shortens  the  9  in  cUrnaHi 
and  the  •  in  mphm^  without  the  slig^itest  hesitation. 
'  §  M0.  The  &ct,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  deriva"» 
tives  from  Greek  are  either  formed  iox  sdentifk:  use  or 
chiefly  used  in  Kterature  of  a  learned  or  classical  character^j^ 
renders  iheir  etymology  easy  and  obvious  enough  to  angr 
one  who  has  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  die  langiuutt 
and  caa,  wfth.  some  imS^^  considt  a  GredL  lexteon.    Em 
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wbQ  can  perform  the  somewhat  egaj  feat  c 
words  as  these,  is  very  apt  to  draw  the  c 
has  come  to  the  end  of  etymological  inve 
nothing  more  to  learn.  This  is  a  very  c 
and  even  sometimes  affects  good  classical 
constantly  the  case  that  even  Greek  words 
able  di£Sculty,  as  soon  as  they  become  slig 
a  French  dress.  I  much  doubt  if  the  ety 
words  as  diame,  etUry^  currants,  drapsy^/am 
grofty  grot,  gudgeim,  ink,  liquorice^  m^gn 
slander,  surgeon,  and  a  great  many  more  v 
kind  are  all  of  them  familiar  to  the  read 
learnt  Greek,  and  should  therefore  hold  tl 
them.  Still  more  difficult  are  some  word 
disguised  by  passing  through  other  langnag 
(through  ItaUan),  marmalade  (through  Po 
(dirough  Turkish),  and  the  like. 

$  M7.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  asserte 
word  has  reached  us  directly  except  dui 
period  and  through  the  medium  of  moder 
and  even  of  these,  the  greatest  part  has  been 
from  various  Greek  lexicons,  and  consc 
adapted  to  suit  the  wants  of  literary  c( 
scientific  nomenclature.    A  considerable  n 
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y^fan^flktx  4,  tk'brxij^i&t^^  inL  il  &r  die  TMgii 
bieadihig  oiraspnitr.  Jb  most  cases,  «ioreovier,tlie61u«i£* 
fixes  are  mudi  diahged  or  neglected;  tfaos  llbe  Gi.  >^  ''^"^f 

became  L.  -jksi  in  emporntm^  asyium^  opmmi  the  Gk.^^  >>'f 

became  L.  -or  in  chorus,  isikma,  nmUSm^  or  is  entiedjP 
drbpped  in  £.,  as  m  aiyss,  tentaur,  spasm.  So  abo  (^m  h^ 
covud^apse;  jaSmrrpoTyL. canistrum,beoom€Bca9ttsier;  tidktffka^ 
L.  mkgwmy  becomes  eulogy]  and  so  on.  Words  &at  bave 
come  duoogh  French  can  only  be  understood  by  help  of 
the  phonetic  laws  cS  that  language;  as  when,  for  e3»mple» 
Gk;  ace  nv^tdoy  a  box,  Low  lat  hUxida,  produces  die  O.  F. 
houk,  M.£.  hidsty  with  the  Low  Lat.  dlmin.  &tf/e£EKsi,  ter-^ 
stUbm ;  whence^  through  O.  F.,  the  £.  husM.  The  last  &>^ 
^anoe  may  remind  us  that  the  Latin  form  is  often  a  late  one, 
and  unknown  to  the  classical  period.  After  these  preHndnaiy 
remarks,  it  is  obvious  diat  we  must  consider  the  more  general 
question,  as  to  how,  and  at  what  ttmes,  Greek  wor^  h«ve 
reached  us. 

f  M8.  Of  the  few  Ladn  words  of  Oe  First  Period  (vol  \m 
f  3S^)i  0^7  o^c  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Greek,  vis.  Ae 
verb  topine^  from  L.  poma,  a  very  early  loan-word,  from  Gk. 
fraa^;  but  amongst  those  of  the  Second  Period,  le«  ftoili 
the  fifth  centwy  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  about  onetUrd 
are  certainly  so  borrowed;  see  vd.  L  4  401,  where  die  Mst 
of  them  is  duly  given.  Most  of  these  have  refioenee  to 
religious  matters,  and  to  such  sciences  as  botany  and  medi*. 
cine.  Similarly,  during  the  Anglo-French  period,  numeiou 
Aiq^lo-French  words  are  ultimately  of  Gredc  origin,  as  o/- 
numdj  anise,  asirommy,  ba^iu,  Mk,  ftc.;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  a  considanaUe  number  of  Central  French  words 
likewise.  Hence  Greek  shares  with  Latin,  though  to  a 
smaller  extent,  the  distinction  of  bemg  a  coirtinuous  soiuoe  . 
of  suiqidy  to  English  firom  die  .fifth  century  down  to  the 
present  day;  the  oidy  difierence  between  one  period  and 
anodier  being  that,  whereas  all  earlier  Greek  words  reached 
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mance  languages ;  and  tuch  as  urere  b 
could  likewise  reach  us  through  Spanisl 
Italian  and  French.  Using  the  symbol  - 
the  following  examples  prove  the  point.  A 
adoMOKi  (F.— L.— Gk.);  groUo  (Ital.~I 
(F.— ItaL— L.— Gk.) ;  sikefch  (Du.— ItaL 
fieal  (Span. — L. — Gt);  palaver  (Port— 
lade  (F.— Port— L.— Gt);  troubadour  (F.- 
pehrel  (F.— G.— L— Gt),  Ac. ;  to  whi 
examples  in  which  the  Latin  word  is  not 
^  medieval    On  the  other  hand,  througl 

taUsman  (Span. — ^Arab. — Gt);  akmbic 
— Gt);  carat  (F.— Arab.— Gt).  And 
tice  jaif^i/riOT (Heb. — Gt);  effendii^m 
I  was  the  first  to  make  a  systematic  11 
through  which  borrowed  words  have  fl 
The  old  system  (as  for  instance,  in  Mai 
tionary)  was  to  toss  down  an  unanrange 
words,  entirely  ignoring  the  mode  of  the 
this  slovenly  and  unhistorical  system  I 
never  revert. 

§  250.  Greek  is  one  of  the  Ar3ran  lan( 
in  vol  i.  §  84.  It  is  very  largely  origi 
loan-words  beins:  few.    But  it  has«  at  vari 
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n^Mfe  liie  Gmsk  ftint  k  4m  to  an  itteaqpl  to  0^  tte  Mil 
t  nathe  aiipeaianoe;  and  a  popular  etynidogy  fiom  iiiii^  i^ 
and  Hpf  a  beast,  gave  rise  to  fitUea  about  its  poineniag'dte 
qualities  of  many  other  animab;  see,  e.g.  ^  Bestiflarf  of 
Philip  de  Thaun,  1.  a»3,  in  Wrigbf s  Bdpidar  Treatbes  OQ 
Science^  p.  8a.  But  it  is  really,  as  ndgfat  be  eipected*  ottly 
a  Gredc  adaptation  of  an  Indian  word^  and  answers  to  Skt» 
futAarikas^  which,  after  all,  may  be  not  an  Aryan  woi#  at 
afl.  See  £.  R.  Wharton's  Eiyma  Graea,  i88a»  wh»e  Ibe 
nmnber  of  loan-words  in  classical  Greek  is  estimated  at  641. 

§  aSL  The  Alphabet.  The  letters  of  the  ckssical  Greek 
al jdiabet  are :  a  fi  yd  9  (lytftic  X^i^forpo'rv^X^^ 
m,  of  which  the  letter  o>  (s)  has  a  second  form  r,  which  is  cnfy 
em{doyed  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Every  vowel  that  begins  9 
word  is  marked  either  with  the  smooth  breathing  (as  j)  or  the 
rough  breadiing  (as  S).  The  latter  is  practically  a  agth  iMfr^ 
vis.  an  aspirate,  written  as  A  in  transliterating  Greek  words ;' as 
in  hrrdf  A^,  seven,  whence  E.  hipta^on^  h^tntrcfy.  M<»re» 
over,  the  symbol  /$  is  written  rh^  as  in  Gk.  ^cSyia,  L.  rkeumay  F, 
rhamu^'E.  rhmm.  The  other  letters  are  usuaBy  thns  transllte* 
rated:  a^gdezithiklmnxeprstuphchpsa.  Notethat 
c  if)  and  o  ifi)  are  short,  and  answer  to  Lat  If,  H ;  and  duit  % 
when  not  forming  part  of  a  diphthong,  is  always  represented 
by  jr  in  Latin,  and  consequently  in  all  borrowed  words  hi 
English ;  but  die  tf  is  written  when  we  wish  to  express  the 
real  Greek  word  in  roman  type.  The  word  type  itself  ia  an 
instance;  it  is  firom  the  F.  $s^,  from  Lat  jps^nsi,  accus,.  of 
iypus^  from  the  Greek  /i^  (tmtocX 

Cai^tal  letters  are  sometimes  emjdoyed,  diiefljr  for  dis- 
tinguishing proper  names;  but,  for  the  present  particular 
purpose  qS  explaining  English  eQnoiologies,  they  are  an 
unessential  luxury.  The  capital  letters  are:  A  B  r  A  E  2  H 
eiKAMNVonP2TY«x^a  The  names  of  tte 
letters  are  well  known,  and  are  slightly  dianged  from  tenamea 
which thqr  bore  hi  the  Phoenician a^abet    Themostnolei 
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Heb.  j^  emfdoyed  in  the  forms  iota  and, 
thing  very  small,  from  the  smallness  of  t 
mnega  (»),  i.e.  &  fUya,  or  'great  o*  long  0, 
so  used  in  the  sense  of '  end.' 

§  25S.  Fronnnfliation.  The  usual 
Greek  is  to  pronounce  it  as  English,  whid 
as  regards  the  vowels.  But  it  is  usual  to 
y  (g)  correctly,  keeping  it  always  hard;  i 
rule  is  not  usually  extended  to  Latin,  1 
equaUy  correct 

Vowels.  The  vowels  changed  from 
were  different  in  different  dialects.  As  the 
and  to  some  extent  doubtful,  I  give  the  foO 
scheme;  for  a  more  exact  one,  see  ' 
Phonetics,  p.  107.  I  may  add  that  I  att 
to  S§  S5S,  S53,  and  254,  and  do  not  guars 

a.  If  long,  as  (aa)  in  'E.  psalm ;  if  she 
shortened.    Cf.  Lat.  itmSia. 

c;  as  £.  ^  in  met,    17;  as  £.  e  in  vein 
sound  of  I ;  or  as  G.  ee  in  See. 

i.  If  long,  as  £•  1  in  machine]  if  sho 
shortened,  as  in  Y.fim\  or  nearly  as  £•  f 

o;  as  £•  tf  in  nM^/or,    » ;  as  £.  0  in  ii< 

♦Ka  aA-Ar.fliminH  nf  u   nr  as  fy.  ^  in  *<»- 
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modeiit  French.  Bat  thtvdnnge  did  not  atop  liefe  |  S&iiim 
soimdof  V  again  diftnged  from  « (7)  to  /  (i»  fi)^  ^i(^b|ch  iir  M| 
vdne  in  modern  Greek.  Moreover,  Ifae  F.  j^  was  aho  ftto- 
noimced  as  t  (i,  n\  in  consequence  of  which  mod.  E^  whidi 
turns  (ii)  into  (ai),  pronoances  hydra  as  (hai*dr9)^  and  treats 
short  y  as  short  t,  as  in  system  (sistdm).  Thns  fytb^Of  fipom 
Gk.  Sdmp  (hyjrdoor),  iUustrates  all  the  dumges  frcnn  (jjr)  to 
(ai)  in  the  order  (77),  (ii),  (ei),  (ai) ;  where  (ei)  represents  the 
soond  of  £.  long  f  in  the  1 6th  century. 

§  258.  Diphthongs,    m.  As  at  in  Isaiah;  (ai). 

«.  Varies;  as  ^  in  G.  See  (Sweet). 

oc  As  0i'in  bail]  (oi). 

a».  As  oar  in  G.  haus\  nearly  as  <w  in  E.  house;  (an). 

€v.  As  tf,  followed  hy  v;  but  the  E.  iSk  in  iSlMri^ (yunrr^) 
is  snfBciently  near. 

ov.  Originally,  as  o  followed  by  v;  but  in  Attic,  in  the 
fifth  century  B.  C,  it  had  already  passed  into  die  simfde  v,  Le. 
(uu),  or  as  £.  ^  in  pool  (puul);  and  it  is  best  to  give  it  this 
value.  ^ 

«L  As  V  followed  by  1 ;  but,  if  we  put  the  accent  on  the  1, 
the  V  becomes  w;  hence  as  (wii). 

f,  9,  f ,  may  be  pronounced  as  a,  v,  •  (aa,  ee,  00),  negkctiag 
the  subscribed «. 

In  Latin  words  borrowed  from  Gk.,  «  becune  or,  o^ 
at  first  pronounced  (ai),  as  in  GL,  but  confused,  in  F.  L.,  with 
Ipng  open  e  (efc).  c«,  like  O.  Lat  ei^  became  L.  1,  and  it 
passed  into  the  same  sound  in  Greek  itself  as  early  as  the  3rd 
centuiy  b.c.  (Brugnuinn,  §  64);  this  at  once  explains  &e  use 
of /I  to  represent  t  in  Gothic,  in  which  language  the  symbol  1 
is  restricted  to  the  slunt  vowel  only,  m  became  L.  or,  «, 
originally  with  the  same  sound  (oi),  but  coniused,  in  F.  L., 
with  long  dose  e  (6€),  av,  cv,  remain  as  au^  eu\  and  «v  was 
written  i$  simply.  We  have  also  to  remember  that  v  was 
written  y  (as  above). 

f  SM.  Oomonmits.  The  fdlowing  weie  origiiialljr  fili^ 
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in  sitig.  In  themiddleof  a  word  the  value 
have  been  (dx)  \  and  this  is  die  best  value 
positions.  Its  latest  value  was  simple  \ 
Greek. 

The  letters  tf,  x>  ^>  °^J  ^  consider 
original  sounds  were  like  the  Skt.  thy  ph^ 
immediately  followed  by  a  slight  escape  o 
the  Irish  pronunciation  of  Ttdd^  as  T{fi^ 
could  not  easily  achieve  these  sounds;  sot 
nmple  /» ik,  as  in  £.  Thomas^  anarcky*  ' 
they  either  pronounced  as  in  Greek,  or  re 
In  late  F.  L.,  ph  became  /  (f  167).  For 
sounds,  see  §  255. 

Besides  these,  we  have  to  consider  the 
breathings,  and  the  diganmia.  The  rou 
the  place  of  y  consonant ;  cf.  Gk.  fc,  v 
(Brugmann,  §  129);  but  it  became  like '. 
must  be  so  sounded.  It  also  arose,  in  » 
original  mitial  <r,  as  in  inrA,  cognate  with  \ 
or  even  from  an  initial  diganmia  (see  §  2 
breathing  may  be  neglected  in  pronunciatio 
written  ^,  answers  to  £.  ur,  L.  «  (consoi 
lost,  and  passed,  initially,  into  the  rougt 

fttnonth  hrf^thinor.     Thna  Stwwtmnn^  fR.     fit 
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skier  die  pcommeiatkm  of  modem  GtMki  fior'wfefidi  tee 
KM.  Gddartfs  Gmde  to  Modem  Grak^  London,  1858; 
The  prcmnndatioii,  like  diat  oC  Eng^h,  has  dumged  o(»k 
siderably* 

Yim^i^  The  modem  valaes,  in  broad  romic  STmbob,  aie 
these:  a(a,aa);  c  (^),i.e.  open  long  ^;  i»i|,v,  all  alike,  as  (it), 
Le.  I  in  machtne;  o,  «,  both  alike,  as  (ao),  i.e.  au  in 
nmigki. 

D^htTiongB.  01,  as  mod. Gk.  c;  cc,  oi,  vi,  aU  alike,  as  (it), 
which  has  already  been  given  as  the  value  of  t,  i|,  v,  so  thii^ 
these  six  sounds  are  all  alike;  ov,  as  (uu),  i.  e.  £•  ^  in  pdoti 
a»,  as  (aav),  \.t*a  followed  by  £.  9,  unless  a  votcdeat 
conscmant  fdlows,  when  the  o  is  ^  and  the  sound  is  (aa^; 
«v,  as  (eev)  or  (eef),  i.  e.  c  followed  by  v  ox/,  accordii^  as  a 
voiced  or  voioeless  consonant  fdlows  ;  ^v,  as  (iiv)  or  (iif),  L  e. 
^followed  by  9  or  y^  in  like  circumstances. 

OouaonantB.  /9;  as  £.  o  (v).  y ;  as  6.  ^  in  Aj^  (tagh); 
or,  before  c,  i;,  1,  at,  «,  m,  vc,  as  'K.y  in  yior*  yy,  yx;  as  £• 
ngg  in  finger  (fing*g99);  slightly  palatalised  if  «,  i|,  c,  te. 
foUow.  b;  as  £.  voiced  thmthau,  Le.  as(dh).  f ;  as  E.  s. 
$1  as  'E.th'mihin;  (th).  «;  asE.  i;  but  slightly  patetalised 
if  €,iy,  ftc.  follow.  X:  as  £.  /;  but  nearly  as  Span,  /if  (ly),  if 
I,  iy,  V,  €«,  Oft,  vt  follow,  ft;  as  £.  Si.  v;  as  E.  n ;  but  as 
Span.  ^  (ny),  if  t,  ly,  v,  ftc.  follow.  £;  as £. x;  but y( (ssif) 
as  E.  s(^.  r ;  as  £.  ^;  but  as  E.  3  after  ^  p;  as  r,  but 
always  trilled.  o> ;  as  £•  voiceless  s  (s) ;  but  as  s  before  ^ 
r ;  as  £.  /;  but  as  £.  if  after  v.  ^ ;  as  £./•  x ;  as  G.  ril  m 
otA;  but  as  G.  rA  in  ich  before  c,  t,  Ac  ^;  as/f ;  but  as  As 
after  fi.  The  rough  breathing,  though  still  written,  is  now 
silent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  palatal  vowels  «,  *,  %  v,  gieady 
affect  the  preceding  consonant  in  many  cases.  This  is 
doubtless  nK>dem. 

The  change  of  the  sound  of  i|  to  (ii)  has  its  counterpart  in 
English :  we  write  smc^  but  we  say  (miit)* 
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But,  I  have  since  learnt  that  the  acce 
to  mark  the  syllables  that  were  accente( 
and,  in  modern  Greek,  are  duly  regarded. 
But  that  the  modem  Greek  accent  is  o 
English,  whereas,  in  classical  Greek,  it  ws 
is  difficult  to  reproduce. 

f  257.  The  account  of  the  modem 
Geldart's  Chiide  to  Modem  Grak  is  so  full 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  copy  it    I  alter,  ho^ 
giving  the  pronunciation,  by  emjdoying 
symbols,  as  throughout  the  present  volum 

'With  the  exception  of  the  following  ^ 
(ao,  ii,  ii,  &),  the^ ;  W,  (ii),  if ;  ^t  (aos),  f 
uuk,  uukh),  not ;  ^,  l^  (ek,  ex),  out  of,  s 
are  accented. 

'  The  accents  are  three  in  kind : — 

'(a)  The  acute,  h^vn  (aoksii'a),  whicl) 
syllable  so  marked  has  the  principal  stress 
given  much  as  in  English,  but  usually  wi 
elevation  in  tone  ^     [Ex.  ^(Xoc  (phii'laos), 

*(^)  The  grave,  ^apm  (varii*a),  which 
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WfMAt^  ]iet  tea  Oan^iMe  ivUch  I»s  die  acme  mont^; 

{c)  Thecifciimflex,giyigy<»iAy  (paCTnapaomrtnuj^in  pisag* 
tice  no  loi^r  distingairiiahle  fiom  the  aciite»  thoQg^m  tliadfjpr 
and  origin  k  is  composed  of  theacut^  andtlieiftmve.  IIUM 
held  by  the  smdent  Greek  giaainuuntoa  thatieiniyiiiiaecaiil^ 
(qrllahle  had  in  reality  the  grave  accent;-  consequently  a  word 
like  itftir^i  (agh^paa*4i)».  he  bvn^  rxa^  be  legarded  as  if 
written  ^yhmiiML  When  iymMi  was  contracted  to  iij/m^  the 
accents  ' '  were  supposed  to  coalesce,  and  fbnn  a  kind  <tf 
musical  wave  or  transition  from  a  higher  to  &  lower  kiejr^ 
Hence  arose  the  drcumflex,  first  written  ^  and  afterwards  in 
curave  manuscript  rounded  into  ".  It  may  be  assumed  that  so 
long  as  the  t  suiscr^ium  was  heard  in  iyon^  so  long  would 
the  grave  accent  be  heard;  and  thai,  whai  this  was  no  longer 
andible,  only  the  acute  wouM  be  so  ^ 

§268.  'The  acute  accent  may  stand  over  either  of  the 
two  last  syllables  but  one  in  a  word,  or  on  the  last  syUaUe 
when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  danae;  or  over 
a  monosyllaUe  interrogative,  as  Wr,  v(. 

'The  grave  accent  can  only  stand  over  the  last  syllaUe  of 
a  word,  or  over  monosyllables,  as  nft  fUKpl^  «ripftr  jtlo,  the 
little  iMrd  sings.  At  the  end  of  a  danae  or  sentoiee  the  grave 
becomes  acute,  as  ^t  nft  tmtpl^  wn/ifd^,  or  Hdn  t^  siyi»  t^ 
poKffAf.  In  writing,  the  acute  is  frequently  used  in  {dace  of 
the  grave. 

'  The  drcmnflez  accent,  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot 
stand  further  back  than  the  last  syBaUe  but  (me;  •  • .  such 
a  form  as  9/mAi  wouM  presuppose  If^Mdlo,  which  is  impossible. 
In  the  case  of  an  accented  diphthong,  the  accent  like  the 
breathing  goes  with  the  last  [Le.  latter]  vowel,  and  in  case  of 
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^  Compsre  the  leoondscy  accent  In  Ens^ifh  in  mch  a  wofd  at  Jid^ 
mdfttms,  where  d  shows  the  primary,  and  d  the  secondaiy  accent. 

*  As  a  dxcnmfles  marin  a  contractioB,  the  vowd-soimd  over  iriiidt  It 
ittiids  is  ahwyi  lonft  -and  fiwqiwBlly  diphthwigal. 
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-  §  259.  It  may  easily  be  guessed  that  M 
his  Prefaoey  that,  in  reading  Greek,  the 
ftilly  regarded.    As  he  well  observes,  * 
customed  from  the  first  never  to  pronoui 
word  without  its  appropriate  accenti  and  1 
doubt  how  to  write  it,  or  ''  hardly  ever  " ; 
might  hesitate  between  a  circumflex  and  a 
soon  mastered  when  not  only  the  ear,  b 
together  are  exercised  by  writing  and  read 
regard  to  the  accent'. 

I  will  just  observe,  further,  that  accent 
with  vowel-length.  Indeed,  we  do  not  j 
vowel-length  ourselves  when  we  wrongly  a 
as  Mr, '  of  years,'  on  the  former  syllable 
b  partly  on  account  of  the  »  that  we  wron 
on  the  long  second  syllable  in  our  pronux 
really  take  care  to  write  it  &^/M»iro(.  Let  tb 
this  word  as  written^  i.  e.  as  (aan'throopos] 
ment,  and  he  will,  for  once,  be  somewhere 
a  modem  Greek,  who  sa3r8  (aan-thraopaos 
to  understand  him.  And,  by  the  time  tha 
exoeriment  once  or  twir#»-  >«*  will  Kov*  Ka/i 
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pks  of  E.  >r  from  GL  p  aie  oooaeqiieafy  maotetom;  twm^^ 
inatance  these :  ameify^,  atumymmtSi  aapkyma^  ^tsym^i^i 
kuylme,  CaryaHda^  caisclysm,  cJiryioiUf  cttkeytM^  cafjMf^ 
aypkgtmMa,  €yst^  Ac,  all  formed  findm  the  Gieek  itwAj* 
O^n  were  borrowed  from  the  Latin  less  directly,  as:  i^fm^ 
a$ylum^  iryomy,  chaiybeaU,  chysdUi^  ckynu^  ^C^M  Cimr,  €y90* 
mriy  ftc.;  and  odiers,  still  less  directly^  through  ttie  Fmachi 
as :  crysiai^  ^ek^  cylmdar^  cymiai^  cypress^  ftc.  As  such 
words  are  nnmerous,  these  examples  may  suffice. 

In  the  case  of  l^iure^  L.  Hgurms^  Gk.  XtyvpMr,  the  name  of 
A  precious  stone,  the  Gk«  v  remains.  But  the  word  b  osif 
known  firom  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible;  and  oter 
q>ellingSy  as.  \iyyovpu»f  occur.  So  also  cu6e^  L.  C9f6uii 
Gk.  icCfiog. 

Gk.  oi  ss  Lat  oif  F.  e.  Examples  occur  in  asUuiic^  afiket^ 
nm,  arthaohgy^  padobapHsl^  pala^rapky^  ftc  And|  not 
uncommonly,  the  (B  becomes  /;  as  in  deman^  etiet^  kmti^, 
mtander^  phenanufion;  anapett  as  well  as  amapai$y  pem^  as 
well  as  pamyj  ftc.  In  kires^^  hereHc,  the  K  accent  has 
shortened  the  /. 

Gk.  MsL.  1;  rarely^.  Exx.  cMrography^<mpmc;if<o^t 
pirak^  Sirm  (not  Syrei^,    But  e  inpamum. 

Gk.  MsL.  a,  F.  e;  E  a,  e.  Exx.  ccmcMe  {c£$fadih)i 
dtdrrJkea^  kom€a>pathy^  anamaicpoeia.  But  i  is  commoner^ 
as  in  cimUfy^  iCMcmy^  ipicem^  escpkaguSf  phenix^  sdeoim. 
It  ai^iears  as  0  in  diocese. 

Gk.  ovssL.  li;  the  E.  ir  is  sometimes  short.  Exx.  hiUa^^ 
iueatic^  eob§re^  ecumefuced^  etUhusiatm^  epicure^  eunuch^  iH^ergy^ 
iiuUdbirgy^  muse,  museum^  ikmrgy^  Utopian.  So  also  in 
ehimrgeon^  surge&n.  But  o  occurs  for  i<  in  mosaic^  F. 
mosoSfue. 

Gk.  9=sL.  i\  but  the  E.  tf  is  often  short  Exx.  eededepiy^ 
emiatiropke^  ioieehiH^  eakgory^  comU^  epidemic^  p^tlt^lgHc^ 
parallel,  eta    Spelt  oe  in  ^leet$4    U  has  become  m  ^in 
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the  00  is  here  o-o,  not  as  09  vapooL 

Gk.  o  (unaccented)^!*.  <.  It  has  been  a 
that  Gk.  o  (unaccented)  became  L.  <,  espec 
as  in  exodus^  emporium.  This  explains  the  ( 
u  in  mimtsmatic ;  for  though  the  Gk.  accent 
v^i^MFyMi,  it  was  on  the  4  in  the  Latin  adaptai 
n^imisma. 

Ckmsonaiits.  Gk.  k=L.  c.  Ezx.  caUch 
Also,  with  r=:(8) ;  as  in  cerUre^  cUr<m, 

Gk.  /$  (initial)  ssL.  r^  Exx.  rhapsody^ 
rhinoceros f  rhododendron^  rhombus^  rhubarl 
rhumb  is  also  rumb. 

Gk.  ^ssL.  M,  /;  O.F.  /.  Exx.  theorem,  then 
bathos,  etc.    But  as  /  in  tansy,  treacte,  trea 
pronounced  as  /  in  thyme.    The  th  has  1 
mod.  E.  theatre,  theme,  throne;  the  M.E. 
tenu,  trone, 

Gk.  ^=L.  ph;  O.F.  /  On  the  oat 
phantasy, phrenol(>gy\  on  the  otheT,/aucyj/i 

Gk.  x=L*  ^^9  pronounced  as  (k),  evei 
Exx.  bronchial^  chaos,  chemist,  technical,  oUg 

Numerous  other  changes  occur,  such  as  t 
ch  in  chair,  of  /9  to  v  in  canvas,  etc. ;  the  1 
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GQitne  many  of  these^  9m  wttt»rypiraM,  t^cmbumt^iM 
verbs,  in  our  Eagfiah  fiMbum;  but  the  tiue  veite  aiib  jelie. 
We  Aooid  further  set  asideiudi  verbs  ^Mgkwi^boakMJLgbse, 
sb. ;  fropkay,  bomprvpkecy,  sb. ;  and  a  few  mofe*  Odier^ 
asM^^y  to  undeimme,  scarpj^^^angli^  are  really  fiyunded  upcn 
Gk.  substantives;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hyMd  woidS 
c&nhrwe^  nhrieoe^  nUoxkak.  I  can  haidlj  call  to  mind  any  true 
verbs  except  hapHu^  fitmrlCnM;  and  gmfem,  guiemart^  ffoni 
Mi|lqw$y ;  both  of  which  are  but  secondaiy  formatbns  fiom 
more  primitive  forms.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity^  as  kt 
the  case  of  Latin,  to  consicter  here  the  (Hincqpal  ports  of 
verbal  conjugation.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  of  voiw^ 
C^»dati(»i,  as  explained  in  brief  in  §  ipf,  and  illu^iated  dbp 
f  198,  are  of  great  importance,  especially  in  asceitainmg 
immitive  forms.  But  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  ia  thdft 
said,  and  to  the  books  that  treat  specially  of  the  subject 

$  262.  Oombinatioii  of  eoniionftnta.  The  general 
values  of  the  ccmsonants,  in  relation  to  other  languages,  ate 
given  in  the  Table  in  voL  i.  $  107,  p.  125 ;  with  naanroiis 
illustrations  in  the  following  sections. 

As  in  the  cne  of  Latin  (§  199),  the  mode  in  which  Geeek 
consonants  are  afiected  when  used  in  combination  requires 
careful  attention.  I  nSa  the  reader  to  BiugBiann's  Qraw^ 
moHk,  Iwan  Mtiller's  Handbuch  der  Uasmctm  AUtrkan-^ 
Whsenscfu^^  n.(N5rdlingen,  x885),the  tranriationof  CurUus' 
Gredk  Etymology  by  Wilkins  and*  England,  King  and  Cook* 
son's  Scwndt  and  InfUxions^  Ac. 

I  shall  here  tlurow  together  a  few  useful  notes ;  cf.  King 
and  Cookson,  p.  19a. 

As  in  all  other  languages,  difficult  combmattons  pass  into 
easier  ones. 

The  following  seem  to  have  been  graphic  changes  ofii^^ 
not  affecting  the  pronunciation;  k0>x^;  ir6>^. 

The  following  are  useful  formni». 

yr,  x'^mr.     ^>iir«    Ar,  A*,  tr>irr. 
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£zx.  A<y-fftv,  to  speaJL ;  wnence  jch  aM>-ic»- 
sUUag^mtey  allied  to  stahc-tiU.  ^-«Vy  to  h< 
kec4iCi  Hec-iar.  jSo^^,  a  dif^ing,  /%far-m,  I 
ykv^t  I  carve ;  £.  gfyp-tic.  IMr^  to  see,  1 
a  witness ;  E.  hisfofy,  |ioft-d«tr,  to  be  moists 
£•  mas&hdoH,  wM^,  3  pert  pass,  wt-wna^ 
perf.  pass,  irff-mifr-ros.  ^frcvd-oyiaiy  l-^w 'Ap: 
Ap.  vXficHft^  irXcy-ATT.  nyyvir-Ti*,  Kpvfi'hi/p}  7 
A|r.     Tpifi-^f  Tplfi'ita,      ii^^ofuuss9m»HFoiim^  I  sb 

V^^ia  (for  (Kn-fui),  the  eje.  ypo^»  I  write ;  > 
cT.  E.  graph-ic  with  gram^mar^  ana-gram^  dia-, 
etc.  dcNe-«M,  I  am  of  opinion ;  d^fio,  an  opiii 
in,  becomes /fft- in  «m-/firilry«0i-/0rnvOT,  em^pyr^ 
phaiic^  em'phasts. 

Even  a  comlnnation  of  ikcw  voiceless  c 
become  voiced;  thus  from  lim(,  seven,  w 
(stem  ^/SdoficU^),  a  week ;  £.  Mdamadai.  Fi 
we  have  ^(ydoof ,  eighth. 

jr,  r,  ir  become  x»  ^»  ^>  ^b^n  an  aspirat 
^w6,  nnder,  &,  one,  E.  AypAen;  cfar-^  off, 
aphigresiSf  aphelion^  aphorism ;  Kpmf^rm9  (baSt 
gives  E.  apthctypha;  kot^  down,  accordini 
caih-^draly  cath-oUc ;  nr/,  for,  appears  in  R 
compare  the  m-  in  optics  with  the /AM  in  1^ 
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Miitiii»«  4if  iIms  cfMBmoiittr  fianntiltt.  vlncb  nttT  be  .lliai 
cspt'cooed. 

\b)Mso:  wy>mn    ey>tp. 

I  shall  give  examples  of  (a)  and  {i)  sepaiatdy. 

§  264.  (a)  Gk.  'i'  Sk':yas  (sLat  oZ-w)  >  IXXot;  henceE. 

aUppaiky^  paraUel,    In  tbe  same  way  /3«SXX«  staii^  for.orig. 

*  fitik-ym^  80  that  the  true  stem  contdns  but  one  X;  AfiShm^ 

a  darty  /3oX-4,  a  throw,  'E.  parabola^  hyperbcla^biUnm^^  halm* 

trade.    The  suflfix  ^m,  for  verbs,  is  common  in  all  the  Aijaii 

languages ;  cf.  Lat  sal-to^  o^ib,  A,  S.  vD&si.,iu/4an^  hat*ianf 

and  all  the  verbs  of  the  4th  conjugation  in  Skt,  which  torm 

the  base  hj  affixing  jw  to  the  root    So  also  we  have  Gk* 

<raA-X#»  I  dry,  for  VmX^^;   whence  £•  skd^eim.    Clk» 

9riX-X#,  I  place,  for  ^vFrtK-ym^  with  base  orvX-,  middle  grade 

irroX- ;  whence  E.  Ha'Siol-t^  sy-sioi'i^Biao  ^^/b,^utk.   Ck^ 

^A-X#,  I  plaj  the  harp,  for  *fJX-^ ;  hence  £.  psal-m^  p9aim 

Ury.    ryxnr;  lUkk,  stem  fiAfr*/hon^;  *pt£kKr;yaf  fuSkuramt 

bonej-maker,  bee.    $y>va;  * id^-yat  {SkU  mddk^\  n&iSit, 

Mohc  fUvaoff  weakened  in  Attic  Ck.  to  ^irar;    whenoe 

£  f  mes'-entery.    Ky>99i  ^wpJucym^  wpa^vm^  I  do;  K  frac^ 

Mci^  prac-Hcal',  the  k  becomes  y  (rq^uhrlj)  before  #1 ;  hence 

E.  frag-fiuUic.     ^r^K^m^  niavw,  I  set  in  order;  benoe  £• 

Jao-ticSf  architect^  Utxidermy  (from  Ta|ifSfifa-«w),    *ii3^ 

ym^  irX^iwM^  I  Strike ;  hence  E.  apo-fU^^  apihflic4k.     ^aiu^ 

ym^  vAtrm,  I  jGasten  on  a  burden ;  whence  *arM-|Mi>Wy-^  a 

pack-saddle  (stem  ff«(yfiar-),  whence  Low  Lat  ^sn^gmaf-aruts, 

O,  F.  sammetiery  a  pack-horse  driver,  E.  mmpkr^  the  sam^  as 

used  in  K,  Lear,  iL  4.  a  19.    xi^>99.    Gk.  >AAar-0«^  tcmgoe^ 

whence  E.  glott^  gl^^f  stands  for  ykk^cya^  being  allied  to 

yXi»x-&9  the  end  of  a  straps  the  point  of  an  arrow ;  c£  -our 

phrase  '  the  Umgm of  a  stra^/    yy^i\  ph-^t  &  ^7^  ^^l 

bom  fiiC^ss* pfy:)^  I  dyt^    ^={;  #aC<»>  I  vjpeaik,  is  for 

*^fi&^m,  the  stem  #ai^  appearii^  in  M^^ab-^^  w^^fti^ 

and  in  #eM»  wdciwatandtng ;  d.  'B^pkraa*    So  too^  lV-«yii% 
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the  fact  that  tfuph-  is  the  true  base  is  proved 
die  verb,  as  fiit  ^mhwpmy  ^or-^royuuy  i  a4 
3  perf.  sing,  vt-^av-roi,  &c.  and  bj  derivat 
iatm,  pha»-iamy  HorphanHnay  epi-pkan-y) 
fan'tasHc\  the  m,  {>€)  b  preserved  in  ^ 
fttm^iot  £.  jfumfOy  is  allied  to  iuuP'Oitmsz*fum 
cf.  fuiy-r«r,  a  seer.     GL  rf6»-«»=s*TW-^,  I  St 

grade  of  rvr-  is  ror-,  whence  £.  /tw-fV-,  U 
same  root  appears  in  Lat  len-ere,  to  hold; 
tm-^meni.  Cf.  futXami  for  ^futkeoHyOf  (em 
ficXar-),  Uack ;  E.  melan'choly. 

f>y>ip.  ^ip»j  I  assemble,  for  ^A-ykpym 
a  market,  if-yi^»,  an  assembly,  inuM^-yiip-ii 
whence  E.  pan-t-gyr-ic,^  ««^p«>  I  shear, 
lost  an  initial  cr;  originally  ^mup^m^  cc 
scer-an,  to  shear.  x<>^>  ^  rejoice,  for  ' 
base  appears  in  £.  eu-^har-ist]  from  the  sa 
E.  chervil. 

mp^m,  I  pass  through,  allied  to  *ir^ 
attempt,  trial,  ex-per-unce  (from  Lat  expi 
L.  per-tatlum,  E.  per-tl^  from  the  Ql  i 
attempts  or  attacks  ships,  we  have  lE^pir^a 
string,  for  ^99^6, ;  allied  to  L.  ser-ies. 
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pvecbe  equimilent  ci  O.  Ibuh  k^h  *  ^Q;  llie  Xh  4mw  b 
meidj  borrowed  from  Ghneek* 

§  M6.  Many  otber  peculiarities  of  Greek  might  be  noticedt 
bat  I  only  give  such  notes  as  are  mo^  often  lequiredt  and  I 
desire  rather  to  stimulate  the  reader  than  to  satisfy  hinv  Of 
course  the  language,  like  all  others,  requires  a  special  and 
exhaustive  treatment  I  add  a  few  more  observations,  bjr 
way  cS  conclusion. 

1.  Greek  is  fond  of  vowel-endings,  and  allows  of  no 
final  consonants  except  v,  p^  r,  {,  with  a  few  rare  acceptious, 
such  as  U.  The  { is  really  included  in  the  mention  of  o*,  as 
it  is  a  compound  letter,  for^yc,  «,  or  x^-  There  are  several 
examples  of  it  even  in  Engfish  words  borrowed  from  Greek, 
vis.  a$tthraXi  a  carbuncle,  GL  Mpa^y  a  burning  coal;  calyx ^ 
cMmaXihelix^  larynx^  fynx^  onyx^  phakmx^  pharanx^pKhx^ 
pkmmx,  sardonyx^  sphinx^  siarax,  sfyx,  thorax.  Hence  final 
consonants  are  often  lost,  as  in  *fi«Xir^,  honey,  nom.  ^mX«; 
TMKoi,  for  *ywaucf  vocative  of  ywauc',  Stem  of  yvmi,  woman ; 
frpayftOy  deed,  for  ^wpayitoTf  gen.  nyktyyiorof.  The  Stem  ci  a 
sb.  is  to  be  got  from  its  genitive  case  radier  than  firom  the 
nominative. 

2.  Initial  s  is  regularly  represented  merely  by  the  rough 
breathing,  though  it  is  retained  in  Latin;  as  in  l|,  L. 
sixi  htrd^  L.  sipiem;  ds,  h.  sus;  4fM-,  L.  ivsu-;  ^oyioi,  L; 
sedeo.  Hence  £.  has  both  forms;  cf.  hexagon^  sexagiftarum; 
hipiarcky^SepHmus]  fyena,  sew  (from  A.  S,st^) ;  km^f£cki 
simi-quaoer]  poly-hedron,  sedefUary,  Traces  of  a  similar 
change  occur  in  Per«an,  which  has  hqfl for  'seven' ;  and  in 
Welsh,  which  has  A«»  for  *  old '  (cf.  L  senex),  Aalen,  *  salt^ 

3.  The  w  (f),  lost  in  Gk.,  is  retained  in  Latin.  Cf. 
€9^9,  gaiment,  L.  uetiis ;  so  that  Iv^^  stands  for  F^pr^^. 
So  also  f/oirfpoff,  L.  uesper  (E.  Hetptnu^  vesper);  fwp^ springs 
L.  u&r;  fwMMt  L.  itkui  (c£  E.  H-ccese^  di-^BciimSy  vicm^\ 
fiXUnrm,  allied  to  L.  itobto  (cf.  E.  MiXt  vobik^ vobmu);  fAmr, 
allied  to  L.  uax  (ef.  £.  ^^  P(nce);  fMw,  wh^ence  F^f^mfi, 
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w  of  Gk.  wipyw  is  Still  preserved  in  £.  aw 
Homer,  11.  ii.  338 : — 

4.  «See;  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  a; 
Thus  £.  stoee/,  L.  suams  (for  *suad'$ds) 
Gk.  ^vfjjd-vf,  which  became  ^w;  K  xicua 
*swaii\  L.  x»</ar  (for  *swid'ar),  is  cogna 
i.  e.  2d^v. 

5.  ProthesiB.  Greek  sometimes  prefi: 
vowel  to  a  word,  chiefly  before  X,  ^i,  /«,  or 
consonants.  £xx.  E.  red,  L.  rub-tr,  c 
i-pv$p6s;  E.  /^^/,  L.  /»ff>,  cognate  with 
miU,  v.,  L.  mulcere,  cognate  with  GL  d 
cognate  with  Gk.  6^pvs,  There  is  every 
that  it  was  also  prefixed  to  some  words  1 
(xe;),  as  ^H-ftB-Xoy,  the  prize  of  a  contest, 
wed;  usual  form  Sg0Xop. 

6.  Of  the  instances  of  vowel-gradation, 
change  of  t  and  o  is  the  most  marked ; 
some  curious  results  from  it  in  English, 
them. 
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piit-^m — w^^,  96fir9i  ;  nem^mt,  nom-^nd,  sca^tmihy* 
9itim*^rofu» — tntath-^i  sc^^4ic^  kk-^ope. 
9tnifH§  sz^awip-ym    ow^jp^og;  sper-^m,  spores  tpcr-adic, 

erpi^  o    gTpo^"^ ;  Strtphrcn^  siraph'^^ 

okgy. 

rpin^^ — TpAiT'Os ;  irope,  trop-ic. 

^p-« — ^^p-off;  Chrtsithpher^  Ha-phoT'^Hc^  phM-pkar^ut. 

^^ryy»ofiai     ^lBvff-it\  di-phihong. 

^rf-w-^i^ ;  phUg-moHcy  phlox* 
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Prxfixss  and  Suffixes 


§  267.  The  chief  Prefixes  of  English  < 
voL  i.  ch.  xli.  pp.  213--8.  A  full  list  of  al 
in  English  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
both  editions ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  n 
the  chief  prefixes  of  Latin  and  Greek  origi 
which  they  assume  in  English. 

Note  that  the  numerous  variations  in  tl 
are  commonly  due  to  the  letter  which  sua 
A-,  from  various  sources  (besides  those 
L.  ad-y  F.  a- ;  as  in  a-chieve]  see  Ad 
L.  a-;  as  in  a-vert;  see  Ab-. 
L.  ^-,  F.  a- ;  as  in  a-mend]  see  Bz-  1 
L.  ah^  inteij.,  O.  F.  ^ ;  as  in  a4as  t 
Gk.  a-;  as  in  a-byss\  see  An-  (2). 
Arab,  a/,  a-;  as  in  a-pricoi;  see  Al- 
The  word  a-vast  seems  to  be  a  worn 
hmivast^  (for  houd  vasi\  L  e. '  hold  fost' 

Ab-  (i),  A-,  Ady^,  Av-,  V-.    L.  ab^  o 
dicate,  ad-undance,  the  latter  being  Frenc 

/tAe-  in  nhst^nnd !  with  which  cf.  Gk.  M. 
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AA't  Av  Ab-  (a),  Ao*,;Af-,  AiT-t  At  (1%  Aii^  (i^X  ^iP-^f 
A»-,At-.  L.^,to»for;  ^Ataad-^ad'Srits^iimlMethaa^ 
FreodL    Cognate  with  £.0/.    It  appeais  as  a-,  a^vAr-,  ik#-» 

^9  ^'9  tf/-*»  ^v"^)  ^»  ^1^*1  <u^>  ^^ ;  ^x^»  orcUevf^  oMrmakf 
ac-cide,  ad^mire,  itf'fix^  ug^ess^  al-lude,  an^neXf  ap-pmi^  or* 
rt^aie^  {u-sign,  ai-iriuL 

Ady-;  see  Ab-  (i).    Ao-,  Af-,  Ag-,  Al*  (i);  see  Ad<% 

Al-  (a)..  Span,  d^  the;  from  L.  tllei  h^  that  Only  in 
alrUgahr^  for  Span,  el-lagarto^  the  Uaard.    See  Ir*  (a). 

Al-  (3),  A-»  Ar-,  As-,  E1-,  L-.  Arab,  al^  the  drf.  art ;  as 
in  al-coM,  al-ialt,  Sec  Also  found  as.<r-,  ar-,  at-,  ^/-,  /-;  as 
in  Orpricoi^  ar-Hchoke^  oi'Sagaif  el-ixir,  Uuk. 

Am-  (i);  in  am-iusA.  For  F.  ent-y  from  L.  imf,  for  m; 
see  In-  (a). 

Am-  (a) ;  in  am-irasia.    Gk.  o|f-,  for  ^ ;  see  An*-  (a)«: 

Ambi-,  Amb- ;  as  in  amhi-^kxtraus^  amlhition.  L.  omH^^ 
amd-,  on  both  sides,  around  (also  used  in  French.)  Cognate 
with  Gk.  ifiK^l;  see  below. 

Ampbi-;  as  in  ampht-thiaire.  Gk.  4^  on  both  sides, 
around ;  cognate  with  L.  amU-  (above). 

An-  (i);  see  Ad-*    An-  (3);  see  Ana-* 

An-  (a)y  A-,  Am-,  negative  prefix.  Gk»  ioh^  ^,  negative 
prefix ;  also  a/ir ;  as  in  an-asikiiiCi  Ortyss^  omrirasiaL  Cog- 
nate with  L.  tn-^  £.  fm- ;  see  In-  (3). 

An-  (4);  as  in  otHmL    ¥oi  F.  en^^  L.  in;  see  In-  (a). 

An-  (6);  as  in  an'cesi&r,    F.  dn-,  for  L.  a$Ui;  see  Ant^. 

Ana-,  An-  (3);  as  in  aitorgram^  mhiurism*    Gk.  M^  ^^ 

upon,  on,  up.    Cognate  with  £.  on. 

Ante-,  Anti-,  Anoi-,  An- ;  as  in  atUi-ceieni^  atUMpaU^ 
tmd-inty  ancestor.    L  ank^  before ;  L.  mv/ir-';  F.  anci-^  on-. 

Anti-,  Ant-,  Anth-;  as  in  anh-dok^  ani-agomst^  a$Uh<m* 
Gk.  cbrWy  against,  opposite  to;  cognate  with  A.S.  and^  in 
and^werian^  E.  dn-  in  ofhtwer*  {Anthem  is  a  late  foim  fbr 
yi.'E,  ani-em). 

Ap-,  Ax-  (i),  Aa-  (1)9  A^ ;  see  Ad-. 
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aM^,  self;  tM-  (before  a  rough  breathing). 

Ay- ;  as  in  av-auni,    F.  av-^  from  L.  oi;  i 
Bi-y  double  (whence  Ba-  in  ^-/ciiic^).    L.  ^ 
an  earlier  form  dm^^  related  to  duo,  two.    Cq 
IJ^^  ai-;  see  Di-  (i). 

I  Bin-;  as  in  bin-ocular,    L.  3fii-f,  a  distribu 

[  to  bi-f  double  (above). 

^  Bi0- ;  as  in  bis-cmt.    F.  bis^  from  L.  3f>,  t 

r  ^-,  double  (above) ;  see  also  Dis-. 

^  Oata-,  Cat-,  Oath-;  as  in  cata-ract^  cai-H 

Gk.  Kara,  down,  downwards. 

Ciroum-,  Ciroa-,  round.      L.  circum^  a 
Hence  rflroi-  in  circu-U, 

Com-,  Co-^  Col-,  Con-,  Cor-,  Conn-,  Cu 
com-mule,  co-agulafe,  coi-Uc/,  con-neciy  cor-nci 
as  r^  in  cthuchy  cost]  as  or-  in  cu-sUm ;  and  a 
(to  dress  leather).  L.  com-^  together,  used  i 
for  cuMy  togedier.  Allied  to  Gk.  irw^  together 
In  the  word  com-busfion,  the  derivation  » 
*burere^  rather  than  urere. 
Contra-.  Contro-.  Contr-.  Conntor-.  as 
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anqppoaitiveforcein  lAy^rw^aiid  witlt«Ei  iatonshrc  fonsi  in 
de^larey  &c. 

De-  (2) ;  as  in  di-fiat.  O.  F.  de-  (F.  i^),  for  O.  F.  <JM^  ; 
seeDis-. 

De-»  De»-;  as  in  de-vil^  dea-^wt;  see  Bia-. 

Demi-,  half.  F.  d€mt\  half;  from  L.  ace.  dmieUm,  half. 
From  L.  dk-,  for  dis,  apsut;  and  medtut,  middle. 

Be8-»  Di  -(2);  as  in  des^canf,  dt-verge\  see  Bte-. 

Di-  (i),  double;  as  in  di-lemma.  Gk.  &-,  double^  allied  .to 
d/£,  twice,  and  duo,  two ;  see  Bi-. 

Di-  (3) ;  as  in  di-iHU    For  dt- ;  see  De-  (i). 

Dia-,  Di-  (4),  De-,  Dea- ;  as  in  diorboUc^  di-anmy  dMfU^ 
deacon,    Gk.  My  through,  between,  apart    Allied  to  XH*^  (i). 

Die-,  Dee-,  De-  (2),  Di-  (2),  Dif-,  8-.  L.  dis^y  apart,  in 
two,  another  form  of  ^>,  double;  dis^  and  Us  are  book  0*L* 
dtiisy  double,  in  two,  apart;  cognate  with  Gk.  hi9\  see  Bi#- 
and  Di-.  Hence  L.  </f-,  di/' ;  O.F.  des-y  ^ ;  M.  K  dis^^  for 
O.F.  des',  Exz.  dis-pd^  des^aniy  dt-ftaty  di-vergey  dif-frnty 
s-pendy  s-part  (for  dtS'pendy  dU-part). 

Duo-,  Du-,  Dou-;  as  in  dm^decimOy  ibt-aiy  dtm^U.  L. 
duoy  two ;  cognate  with  £.  Hvo ;  whence  O.  F.  do-^  dou^,  K 
dou'  in  dau'dk,  dau-bi. 

Dye-,  badly.  Gk.  Usy  badly,  with  difficulty;  as  in  d^p* 
tnkryy  dys-pepsy. 

S-  (i),  Bf-,  Be-;  see  Ex-  (i). 

B-  (4) ;  as  in  e-squire.  This  ^-  is  a  F.  addition,  of  purely 
phcmetic  value,  due  to  the  difSculty  ezperieiiced  in  pro- 
nouncing initial  xr,  xf,  x/,  sp.  So  also  in  e-tcukkMHy  t^UUty 
especially  to  which  add  e-^chew. 

Bo-,  Bl-  (i),  Bz-  (2) ;  as  in  ec4i^uey  d»l^y  ex-odus*  GL 
iKy  4$y  out,  out  of.    Cognate  with  h.ex;  see  Bz-  (i). 

Bl-  (a);  as  in  ei-ixin    Arab.«4  for  a/,  def.  art 

Bm-  (i),  Bn-  (i) ;  as  Tuemrbracey  en-^ha;  see  In-  (a). 

Bm-  (a) ;  as  in  em-piric\  see  Bn-  (a). 
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L-  (2);  as  in  tnrergy.    GL  ^,  ^,  in  ; 
and  E.  m;  see  In-  (2).    And  see  above. 

Ai-  (3);  as  in  inr€my\  neg.  prefix;  see  lB»(a)i» 

Bndo- ;  as  in  endo-gen.    Gk.  Mw,  Ivdo-,  widiki ; 
from  cr,  in ;  see  Sn-  (2).    And  see  Ind-. 

Bnter-;  as  in  enkr-tain.    F. enire]  see  Inter-. 

Spi-,  Ep-|  Sph-,  as  in  epi-gram^  ep-^k,  ^h-imermL  ^^ 
iwi,  nr^,  f!0-)  upon,  On.    Cognate  with  Skt  t^i;  alBed^ 
ob.    See  Ob-. 

Bs- ;  as  in  escape ;  see  Ex-  (i). 

Sao-, within;  asin^x^/frilr.  Gk.leriB, within;  fixmil^ 

Su-,  ftv-y  as  in  eu^lcgy,  ev-Ofigelist.     Gk.  «^,  weQ}: 
of /vr,  good,  orig. '  real' ;  for  *  kavt^  from  V'xs,  to 

Ex-  (i),  A-,  B-,  Bf-,  Bs-,  Ibb-,  S-  ;  as  in  ex-^iml^ 
e-nermous,  ef-fect^  es-cape^  iss-ue,  s-ample.     L.  ex^  4^  iSit^^ 
abo  used  intensively;  whence  L.  ^;  F.  a-^es^^  iu^f 
for  ^x-.    Cognate  with  Gk.  i( ;  see  Bo-. 

:-  (2) ;  as  in  ex-odus,    Gk.  i^,  out  of;  see  Bo-«   *  >^ 
;  as  in  exo-gen.     Gk.  ?^,   outside^  widKMHf 
from  /f  (above).  ^'-t 

Bxtra-y  Stra- ;  as  in  exira-vagani^  sira-ngim    L» 
without,  a  comparative  abl.  form,  from  L.  eXy  oatiW§ 
(i).     Compare  exter-  in  exter-iory  exter^nal,  •    X 

Fc»-  ;  as  in  far-feit^  for-close  (sometimes  spdt 
Y.for- ;  from  L.  y^m,  outside,  out,  lit  out  <tf  dooHBj/ 
/^^,  pi.  doors. 

Hemi-,  Me- ;  as  in  hemt'Sphere^  mt-grim.    Gk. 
cognate  with  L.  semi-.    See  Semi-. 

Hetero-,  other;  Gk.  crrpo-f,  o&er. 

Hole-,  entire;  Gk.  ^o-c,  entire. 

Homo-,  same;  Homoeo-,  like;  Gk.  ^m^* 
with  £.  same*    Hence  ^fMNo-f,  like. 

Hyper-,  above,  beyond.    Gk.  vircp,  above.     - 

Hypo-,  Byph-,  Hyp- ;  in  hypthcrik^  k^ph^ 
Gk.  {m6,  under.    Cognate  with  L.  x»3;  see  SolK 
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amr^hy  ofiHfmfy  im^aa^  m^kse,  H^nd^f  tm-mutt^  ir-^rUMt* 
L.  M,  in;  cognate  with  Gk.  ^,£.111.  Se6Xn*(2).  Hefiee^ 
L.  f7-9  im-^  ir- ;  F.  em*  (K  tfMi-),  F.  ^y»-  (E.  €i»-|  «»-)« 

In-  (3),  Bn-,  I-,  n-,  Im-,  Ir-;  as  in  in^firm^  i9M0^^ 
t-gnobUy  il'-legal^  m-morM^  tr-r^g^ar*  L.  m^  i -,  tT-^  M*,  i^-^ 
negative  prefix,  cognate  with  Gk.  ^,  £.  un^;  see  An-  (a). 
Hence  F.  m-,  as  in  O.  F.  efhernt)  enemy. 

Ind-;  as  in  md-igent,  O.  Lat.  eiid-o^  within;  cognate' 
with  Gk.  Mw. 

Inter-,  Bnter-,  Sntr-,  Intel- ;  as  in  mUr-ifeme^  ifUer-ia^ 
etUr-aih^  inieUUct.  L.  inter ^  among,  between ;  allied  to  in^^ 
tar,  inUr^nus.    Hence  L.-  fVi4f/-,  F.  enire-  (E.  enter-). 

Intra-,  Intro-,  within*  L.  infra,  tnlnh^  within;  alfied  to 
inter  (above). 

Ir-  (i);  see  In-  (2).  Ir-  (2);  see  In-  (3).  Im-;  see 
Bz-(i). 

Jnxts^  near,    h.iuxfa,  near. 

L-,  as  in /-0ttv^.    F.  r,  for /(f,  the;  L.  tZISf ,  he,  that 

Ir-,  as  in  l-M/e.    For  Arab,  el,  def.  art.,  the.    See  Air*  (^). ' 

Kale-,  Mali-,  Mai-,  Man-,  badly;  as  in  maU/ietar, 
mah'-gn,  mal-inat,  mau-gre.  L.  nuUe,  badty,  ill;  O.  P.  sitfi^ 
F.  mal,  mau, 

Hb-  ;  as  in  tne-grm.    For  kemi-grim ;  see  Henii-'. 

Meta-,  Meth-,  Met-,  among,  with,  after;  also  used  to 
denote  change;  as  in  metehm&rphase^  meth^td^  mei-e&r.  GL 
fMT^  among,  with,  after ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  mO^  with,  as  in 
mid-wife^ 

Min- ;  as  in  minster ;  see  Mono-. 

Mis-,  badly,  ilL  O.  F.  met-,  from  L.  ndmis^  less ;  used  hi 
a  depreciatory  sense.  It  occurs  in  misHuhenture,  mis^^iUidnce, 
mischance,  mu-chirf",  and  is  quite  distinct  from  theE.  prefix 
mit-  in  misdeed. 

Mono-,  Men-,  Min-,  as  in  mon&<hord^  mmhorch^  nUilhHer* 
Gk.  ^Ant^  singly  sole,  abne. 
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Kultt*,  Molt-,  many;  as  in  muUf^^ 
mtiUt-y  for  mulifHy  stem  of  mtdim,  macli, 

life-,  If-,  Heg-  ;  as  in  ne-farums^  tiMtkr^  imhS^ 
n^-kct  n^-otiaie.  L.  i«^,  not ;  whence  n-^Mm^  fn 
also  ii«r,  not,  becoming  m^-,  and  short  for  m^ipm 

lEfon-y  Um-,  not ;  as  in  non-€tge.  L.  nan^  not; 
ne  ttffiMs,  not  one.    Hence  »m-  in  um-pire^  put  far 

Ob-,  0-,  Oo-  Of-,  Op-;  as  in od-hng^  o-mif, ^c-^mi 
op-press.    L.  ^,  near^  allied  to  Gk.  cv/,  on,  near^ 
moreover ;  see  Spi-.    The  force  of  0^  is  variable, 
also  a  form  ^x-,  probably  for  ads-;  which 
iemtUe, 

Ob-  ;  as  in  os^ienstble ;  see  above. 

Outr- ;  as  in  autr-age.    F.  (nUre^  beyond,  fiom  1*^ 
see  Ultra.  f  r 

Pa- ;  as  mpa-lsy ;  short  {or  para- ;  see  Pank«>   .  ^ 

Palin-,  Palixn-;  2s  in  paitn-ode^  paKm-psesL    Q^^ 
again.  :  r. 

Pan-,  Panto-,  all.    Gk.  irar,  neut  of  im,  all;  mipvif^ 
form  of  the  same,  as  in  panto-mimt. 

Par- (i);  as  in/ar-x0».    Far  per-;  see  Per-*    ^y* 

Para-,  Par-  (2),  Pa-;   as  in  para-Ma,  par^i 
Gk.  napA,  beside.    Allied  to  'E./or^  Lat.  >^ ;  and  ilifl 
fnpL    (Distinct  from  para-  in  pararchuk^  pan 
from  F.  parer.) 

Para-  (2) ;  in  para-dtse.  Zend  /afln^  OQgnater 
fF9pL\  see  Peri-. 

Pen- ;  in  pm-insula.    L.  paen-ty  almost 

Per-,  Par-,  Pel-,  Pil- ;  as  m  per-feci^  p(»^'Wf% 
pel-btcidy  pil-grim.    L.per,  through;  whence  L« 
par-,  ItaL  and  M.  K  pel-,  E.  pH-. 

Peri-,  around,  round.    Gk.  mpl,  around; 
Zend  patrs,  round  about    See  Para-  (a). 

Poly-,  many.    L.  pofy-,  for  Gk.  voXv-,  onad^; 
much.  .  -.1 
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poi^esi.  L.  /ar-9  of  doobtfiil  origin;  aooie  ooimect  it  i«idi 
O.  L.  fart,  prep,  forth,  towards,  cognate  with  Gk  wpik^  lo^ 
wards,  Skt  /ro/ir',  towards,  and  ^.  forth. 

T€ft-  (a);  as  mp&r-trait\  sec  Pro-  (!)•• 

Post-,  flAer.  L/^i/,  after.  Hence  F./tt»r,  appearing  as  ^- 
in  pU'-wy, 

Pre-,  Ppss-,  Pr- (i),  Pro-  (3);  as  in  prt-fix^  prm4or^ 
pr4s<m^  priHOost.  L.  prca,  pre-^  before;  put  fiw  ^prm^  ikdl 
old  locative  case,  allied  to  Pro-  (i). 

Pzeter-,  beyond.  L.  prater ,  beyond ;  conqMur.  from  frm^ 
before. 

Pri-,  as  in  pri-ifr^  prirme,  pri'Vate.  Lat.  /ff-,  /n-,  b^EVe, 
allied  to  Pro-,  Pre-. 

Pror  (i),  Por-  (2),  Poor-,  Pr-  (s),  Prof-,  Pur-;  as  in 
prthfiund,  pmr'trait,  paur-trc^,  pr^udrnt^  proffer,  pun^. 
L.prd,  before,  in  front;  sldopro,  pnt  for ^vd^M,  case  iMed 
as  a  preposition,  which  occurs  in  prod-igal,  AUied  to  GL 
irpo-,  before,  Skt.  pro,  before,  away,  and  ^,for ;  see  Pro-  {n^ 
Hence  F.  por-,  pour-*,  £•  /«r-^  and  pnf-  (for  pr^  \xk 
proffer. 

Pro-  (2),  before.    Gk»  mp6,  before ;  cognate  with  Pn^^x). 

Prod-,  Prof- ;  as  vckprod-igaliproffir;  see  Pro-  (tV  > 

Proe-,  in  addition  to^  towards.    GL  «p^,  towaids. 

Proto-,  Prot-,  first ;  as  in  proUhi^^  prot-oxUk.  Gk. 
irpdrot,  first ;  superl.  form  of  Pro-  (2). 

Pa-;  as  in ^^;  see  Poet-.    Pur- ;  see  Pro- (i). 

Be-^  Bed-,  B-,  B»-,  Ben-,  agisdn.  L.  rtd^,  re-,  agidn; 
whence  F.  r^-,  r-,  ra-,  r.01-.  J?€rf-  occurs  in  red-eem,  red^ 
oundyred'imdani,redHUiioni  and  is  dianged  to  r«»- in  r^n-Ar, 
nee-/.  J?tf-  can  be  prefixed  to  K  and  Sound,  words,  as  in  r#f 
fuWf  recall.    It  appears  as  r-  in  r^aUy,  and  as  rn-  in  ro'gouL 

He-  can  be  prefixed  to  other  prefixes,  which  sometimes 
coalesce  with  it ;  cf.  ra^tetstre-aiut;  ram^part^re'^m-fitri. 
Also  in  r^Hft^^i  re^oNect,  re-eon^cik^  r^sW'^ecUm^  te^.  > 
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backuviidSi 
bdkdcwards,  back  again ;  a  ccmipar.  fenn 
Be-.    Hence  O.  F.  a-rere  (L.  ad-rdro),  whenoe  K 
rere-^ward.  -  _ 

S-  (i) ;  as  in  s-ure;  see  So-.  •    f"^- 

8-  (2) ;  as  in  s-pend,  for  impend;  see  Dkh. 
8-  (3)  ;  as  in  sample;  F.  <r-,  for  L.  ix;  set 
8-  (4);  as  ins-ombre)  from  L.  sub',  seeSobs^  ^   ^ 
Saiuh,  without    F.  sansy  from  L.  xmm^ 
Sine-.  3^r 

8e-,  8ed-,  8-  (i),apart.    L.i/-,apart;  O.Ljid^ 
in  sed'iHcn ;  lit. '  by  oneself/    Hence  s-  in  i^0^» 
8emi-,  half.    L.  send-,  half;  cognate  with  Glu 
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8ine«,  without.     L.   jtVif,  withooL      Hence 
widuHit 

80-  (i),  as  in  so-j&um ;  see  8nb-. 

80-  (2),  as  in  s(hber.    L.  sd-^  by-form  of  j/-,  mMtIt; 
brius^  free  from  drunkenness;  cf.  e-bnuSf  ytry 

8op]N,  8over-;  see8uper. 

8tra- ;  as  in  stra-nge ;  see  Extra. 

8ub-,  8-  (4),  80-,  8u-,  8no->  Snf-,  8iig*, 
8i]r-  (i) ;  as  in  sub-mii^  s-ombre^  s<hj<mm^  st^^^^i 
suf'/use,  sug'gesi^  sum-man^  sup-press,  sur-r^ai^ 
under,  beneath ;  (also)  up ;  appearing  as  st^  iA^- 
whence  E.  sup-ine.    Allied  to  Hypo-,  and  to  E.  '^ 
L.  su-y  suc'f  suf',  sug-,  SUM',  sup-f  suT" ;  F.  j-,i^; 

8nbter-,  beneath.     L.  subier,  beneath; 
from  sub,  under ;  see  8ub-.  '   •^^ 

8uper-,  above ;  8upra-,  beyond ;  8oTer-y  8op#^ 
L,  sttf>er,  above  ;  compar.  of  sub,  under,  up. 
above,  orig.  abl.  feminine.    Also  found  as 
sign,  from  the  French ;  and  as  sapr--  in  s&pT' 
Italian.    Also  as  F.  sur-  (=L.  si^er) ;  thtts 
douUet  oi  super-fides^ 
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Au^  (l),  fa  jar^i^e^pMr ;  see  8iilb**   ■»-;(<> ;  Me |M|MN^* 

Su^-i  at  in  jfM^/Mft£  L.  ^wf,  up;  peAiiit  for  *«vAri 
extended  fcmn  of  Jici,  under ;  see  Sub-*. 

Syai-,  By-,  SyH  Ssrm-;  as  in  syn-mymf  sjhsimt  s^ 
kgism,  sym-mefry.  Gk.  iw^  with ;  also  found  as  9v-»  onA^i 
9Vfi^.    Allied  to  L.  nvm ;  see  Oom-. 

T-.  In  fnwdry,  put  for  Sam^i  Awdry.  In  A^m^iHigir,  A 
represents  Gk.  t^,  neut  of  the  def.  article, 

Traiuhy  Tr»-9  Tran-,  Tres-,  Tre-  (i),  bejpnd.;  as.  m 
tram-late^  trorduce^  fra-verse^  tran-^cend^  iret'pass^  iri'^asmt 
L.  (rans^  /rJ-,  (ran-,  bejond ;  whence  F.  /r^j-  /ro-  (E.  /ripi*). 

Tri-  (i),  Tre-  (a),  thrice;  as  in  tn-^f  ir0»dle.  L.  ^V 
(F.  ire-) ;  allied  to  /r«r,  three,  , 

Tri-  (a),  thrice.  Gk.  t/m-,  thrice;  allied  to  rpl-a^  neut  o( 
Tfms^  three.    Hence  frt-gammeiry,  &c. 

Ultra-,  Outr-,  beyond  L.  «Airtf,  beyond;  whence  F. 
&tifrej  beyond,  £•  au/T"  in  otUr'^i*  It  is  corrupted  to  ii^t 
in  die  phrase  '  to  the  utterofice^'  from  F,  ^  ftmirance. 

Um- ;  as  in  umrpirt ;  see  Hon-. 

TTni-,  Un- ;  as  in  trnt'-^uocal^  im-^tmnums;  L,  ufhm  (ftem 
«ii^>idif-),  one.    Cognate  with  E.  tme^ 

Uttor-,  as  in  i«/^-d«K/ ;  see  Ultra. 

Y- ;  as  in  v-an.    For  F.  (a)9-,  from  L.  ^l  see  Ab-  (i).  ^ 

Ve-,  apart  from*  L.  ue-^  apart  from;  onlyincv-^rtfiM^  and 
(probably)  in  tfe-sf^e. 

Vioe-9  ViB-,  in  phce  of  L.  Mire,  in  place  of;  whence  A.  F., 
vts-f  as  in  vu-^aun/. 
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Latin  and  Grbek  Sumzis. 

§M8.  Suffizes.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  here  a  complete 
Hat  of  sufi&ces  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  their  fixrm8»  especially  in  words  derived  bcm 
Latin  through  the  French.  The  reader  may  consult  the 
account  of  them  in  Morris's  Historical  OutUnes  of  EngHfrii 
Acddence ;  and  in  Koch's  JSTManscti  GramnuUik^  volt  lilt 
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pt  I,  pp.  S9-76.  A  genefal  acoount  of  dMr. 
is  given  in  Schleicher^s  Cvrnpendam^  Ac*,  fpi 
the  fonns  there  given  require  certain 
Schleicher^s  woric  is  practically  superseded  bj  Aii 
moi!e  minute  account  given  in  the  second  ^n/tamttM 
mann's  Grundriss  der  Vergleichendm  CrrammaiAiir 
manuchen  Sfrachen,  which  I  now  take  as  my  guide^^''' 
already  enumerated  several  of  the  Aryan  vaSaum 
p.  225,  on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence  Ja 
languages. 

As  the  Latin  suffixes  are  far  more  important 
Greek,  for  the  special  puqx>ses  of  English 
shall  first  give  a  brief  account  of  the  prindpal^ 
adding  some  account  of  the  corresponding  Greek 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

We  constantly  find  two  or  three  suffixes  used  ia 
tion;  and,  in  addition  to  the  suffixes  in  which  the 
element  is  fairly  well  marked,  we  fireqnently  fifid^ 
especially  long  vowels,  introduced  in  connecticm 
the  presence  of  which  cannot  always  be  easity 
For  example,  between  the  root  an,  to  teeaifae, 
suffix  -MO,  we  find  are  inserted  t  in  Greek,  ami  fin 
in  SvM'iiM,  L.  an-t-mus.    In  this  case,  the  in' 
short  vowel  assists  the  pronunciation.    Again, 
base  or-A  (composed  of  the  root  ag,  to  drive,' 
suffix  -fo)  and  die  suffix  -wo,  we  find  L.  I,  as  ttt 
active ;  what,  in  this  case,  is  the  precise  reaacm  Ibir 
rence  of  long  -J-,  I  am  not  able  to  say.    And  I 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  othtf 
as  -J-,  '€',  ftc,  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Not  unfrequently,  it  is  clear  that  a  suffix  is 
the  mere  dose  ^  of  a  substantive  exclusive  ci  its 
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^  In  the  Gk.  ib.  Ov'/ircs,  I  here  define  0v/i^  as  the  te%; 
the  sUm,  MoreoTer,  ^v-  is  the  root,  -guh  is  the  s»J^i 
iou-inding. 
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6tal  iFowely  bat  to  tko  iitm  or  inuk  pm^  of  Oe  snbMstile 
as  oceurring  in  actual  decknskMi,  or  to  a  mo^catioii  ^  Ik 
That  is  to  sayi  L.  cimcus  is  obtaixied  by  adding  nm  ^ 
presenting  the  suffix  -ko)  to  the  erode  form  etm-di  iitii^^ 
not  to  the  mere  base  rf»*,  in  which  the  final  -f  is  not  coH** 
sintered.  So  also  L.  beUicus  has  taken  the  place  of  *bdl&^ewk 
(as  if  from  belkh^  crude  form  of  dellttm),  either  because  b 
seemed  to  be  more  convenient,  or  because  it  was  formed  if 
analogy  with  such  words  as  chacus.  It  is  fiequentljr  ifiS^ 
cult  to  divide  words  rightly,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
always  done  so. 

{  269.  It  is  necessary  to  know  predsely  what  is  meaitt  by 
a  given  suffix,  such  as  the  Aryan  *mo.  Of  course,  derived 
words  were  at  first  due  to  mere  composition,  i.  e.  to  combin- 
ation of  words  already  existing;  buty.at  a  later  time,  new 
cmnpounds  were  often  formed  on  the  analogy  of  compounds 
abready  in  use.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  analjrsis  that 
we,  cofwenti(maUyf  suppose  a  suffix  to  be  added  to  a  roo^  or 
to  a  crude  form,  already  containing  a  suffix,  so  as  to  produoe 
a  new  crude  fann  to  which  the  various  case-endings  are  to  be 
appended.  In  masculine  sbs.,  the  usual  nom.  suffix  is  ^,  And 
the  crude  form  is  obtamed  by  comparing  the  ncAninative  wSk 
other  cases.  Thus,  by  adding  *mo  to  the  root  ima,  we  ofalidn 
Gk.  Bv-t^^f,  'L./Xhrnu'S.  In  this  case  the  l»./kmms  stands  for 
an  earlier  form  yitmos,  as  we  know  firom  the  fiict  that  exam^ 
pies  of  similar  early  Latin  forms  actually  occur ;  such  as  ^fuat^ 
a  horse,  morfuos,  dead,  {hnam,  a  gift,  cahmna^  a  column,  Ac. ; 
see  Roby,  Zaf.  6r>  i.  63.  But  tibe  substitution  of  «  for^  m 
classical  Latin  is  so  universal,  that  the  fitct  must  be  continual 
borne  in  mind.  The  suffix  -mo  is  used  also  for  neuter  shk, 
the  only  difierence  being  that  the  nom.  case-ending  is  changed 
from  'S  to  •m;  as  in  L.  po-mthm,  for  *po-m(hm^  an  appk 
Q>rresponding  to  this  masc.  and  neut,  Quffix  in  -mo,  ttiere  is 
a  fem.  suffix  in  -ma,  with  bug  J,  as  in  Gk.  ^^  Doric  ^ 
lA^l^/i^mA- {f»m %txujlL/amanm)i  btttitiscfaancterilNic 
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of  Iittin  tbat  the  final -4  is  always  shortened  #^^i 
singular,  thoogh  it  was  originaDy  lot^.  It 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  employment  of , 
suffix  -xo  (fem.  -ma)  necessarily  relates  to  Latin 
in  'fnus  (s=*-ma-x),  neuters  in  -nrnm  (»*< 
feminines  in  -md  (shortened  from  -ma).  He  salne 
of  aO  Aryan  suflSzes  ending  in  -o,  such  as  •wo,  -'iM|^'] 
-KOy  etc,  including  even  the  simple  -o  itsd£ 
nom.  case-endings  corresponding  to  Aryan  ^-mo  ar^ 
manner,  -fio^  for  the  masculine  gender,  -fum  f<Hr  die 
and  -fn;  for  the  feminitive ;  and  so  in  other  cases^  ]E^ 
assume  that  this  is  now  understood,  as  it  will  save  a 
of  needless  detail  in  dealing  with  this  rather  comply 
§  d70.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  Latin  sbsw. 
second  and  first  declensions.  The  fifth  dedensioiii 
much  resembles  the  first,  with  -^  or  ^fiF  in  place  of  -^ 
second  declension  we  also  find  stems  in.  -ro,  as  in 
rum,  for  ^ag-ro-My  a  field,  with  a  nom.  in  "tr^  n 
and  stems  in  -^-ro,  as  in  2cc,  fiu-eru-my  for  */tv*«r0-j%j|ti 
with  a  nom.  in  -er,  as  pu-er;  in  addition  to  the  stenil 
nom.  in  -us  or  -urn.  In  the  fourth  dedensioUi  Jjb^. 
^really  end  in  -u  (not  -o),  as  is  seen  by  the 
of  that  vowel  throughout  the  declension;  as  in. 
step,  dat.  gradu-i,  gen.  pi.  gradu-um  (base 
grad-u).  In  the  third  declension,  we  have  two 
stems:  (i)  in  -i,  and  (a)  consonantal.  Thus  we  baii( 
a  doud,  gen.  nudi-s,  gen.  pL  nubi-um^  stem  mtH- ; 
shower,  gen.  pL  tmbrt-um,  stem  imhr-;  Ux^ 
tracted  from  *Ug'S,  gen.  kg-is,  with  a  coi 
kg-;  uoXt  voice,  written  for  *uoc'S^  gen.  wc^^. 
uoc^um  (not  uact-um),  with  a  consonantal  stem 
(for  *milii'S\  soldier,  stem  mlU'i  margo^ 
margin^  ^ ;  paUr,  father,  stem  paUr^,  ptUr- ; 

*  The  stem  if  reaUy  mar:gm',  varying  to  margm ;  the 
in  the  nom.  «uir^,  short  for  OTo^oif.  See  Bmgniaim, 
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stieni  cm^pM^f  whence  gra.  t9rp0r4s^  for  *c0fa^;  ffhrn^ 
'wdrl^  fgttLi^'U^  with  a  vanaUe  stem^;^,  <i^-;  te. 

In  compounds  formed  from  verbs,  the  stem  employed  is 
frequentlf  that  seen  in  the  past  participle,  as  in  tmarif  txf 
love,  iqp.  amd-ius,  whence  amd-UUs;  monere^  to  advise,  ^. 
mofti-his,  whence  mofa-mefUum  (also  monH^menhim)^  a  ma&o^ 
rial  And  the  pp.  sofiSs  itself  is  often  involved  in  the  com- 
pound ;  as  in  mden^  to  see,  pp.  uhsu-s ;  whence  m-^n^iiii'^ 
visible,  where  uM-  stands  for  *itisd',  stem  of  ictxitf  • 

§  STL  I  now  give  a  list  of  the  principal  suflSxes  that  occur 
in  Latin,  reserving  illustrations  from  Greek  for  a  later  section. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  give  only  one  or  two  examjdes  in 
each  case;  more  can  easily  be  found. 

*^*  I  give  the  Aryan  form  of  the  miffix  in  capital  letters^ 
as  -MO.  In  the  instances  from  Latin,  I  give  the  inn  tkm 
instead  of  the  nom.  case,  which  often  shows  a  contracted 
and  misleading  form.  Thus  I  write  primo  for  primus^  first; 
k^d  for  lapis  (gen.  laptd-ts),  a  stone;  and  so  cm  throughoi^ 
17^  alUniion  of  the  student  is  partutdarly  directed  to  tUs 
arrangement^  as  it  saves  much  space  and  explanation.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  omit  the  meanings  of  the  Latin  words; 
they  can  always  be  easily  discovered. 

Further,  I  ask  particularly  that  it  may  be  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  compound  sufiSxes  are  analysed  below  at  if 
they  had  been  formed  regularly  from  the  stems  actually 
given ;  although  in  several  cases  corrections  may  have  to  be 
applied.  Thus  the  word  {gqu-a-lis  was  not  really  formed 
by  adding  -Us  to  the  stem  aqu^a-^  but  was,  more  probaUy, 
formed  hf  analogy  with  ta4is^  ptorlis^  and  forms  (such  as 
normd'lis)  in  which  the  final  d  is  original;  so  that  the  -tf- 
does  not  always  necessarily  represent  the  feminine  form  of 
SufiSx  X,  as  it  appears  to  da  I  have  no  space  to  analyse, 
every  word  in  the  strictest  way. 

§  Vl%>  List  c^  Latin  Surnxxs  (numbered,  for  refeiettce)i 
Observie  that,  in  many  instances,  the  suffix  is  condnned  wUk 
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otbera,  and  may  appear  near  the  middle  ef  A 
the  8q£5x  -f*  noC  only  appears  in  adi\  stem  of  4aiM^ 
middle  ol  ad-i-ficare^  to  build,  from  the  same» 
the  middle  of  a  word,  we  usuaUy  find  -i-  for-^ 
-ri-  for  -ro-,  &c. 

X.  -O  (-«,  -/-) ;  sm-o^  papul-^^  heU-i^A^co).  Fem.  -A  (««i|^ 
tfrr-a,  arc'd-{no). 

{fudtn),  uu^i-^ada).  ^i 

3.  -U  (-«,  -«-) ;  arr-»,  Low  L.  gef^u-i^xmt)^ 

4.  -YO  (*io,  -ilf-) ;   sac'io,  med-io,  med-di^Ja/^ 
{'id) ; /ur-ta,  uictor-ia.    A  closely  allied  fem.  fbnii^^ 
in  -1/;  pauper 'ii^  ac-ii^fac'ti,    Cf.  al-ti^f^)^ 

Hence,  perhaps,  the  vowel  -1-  in  some  fiemi.  riliii^ 
matr-h{c\  from  matr-io.    A  curious  compound 
-w,  put  for  *'i'yo^  for  -O-YO;  as  in  auT'-eog  fisr 
(aur-thyo).    Hence  also  -tuo  is  put  for  -m^ 
as  in  exirH-mo,    So  also  -l-eo^  -c-eo ;  see  16,  38* 

5.  -WO  (-«^,  -«-) ;  ^f-i»,  ^^-«-(fiw),  sal'tto, 
-WA  (-fra,  -«a-) ;  sM-ua,  uaJ-ua,  stl-ud-^fico). 

6.  -MO  (-/wtf,  -/WI-,  -«-) ;  pn-mo,  an-MM^ 
uUi'm'(aio\    Fem.  -MA  (•ma,  -)r0-)  ;  formk^  nor 

7.  -MI  (-/wi) ;  uer-mi. 

8.  -MEN,  -MON  ("men,  "min-,  -mft-,  -wtm^); 
min-^cdi),  ger-min-iare^  caiu-mn-^td),  acrv'man^{ui^  . 

9.  -MENO  {-mtnOf  -tnno) ;  ter-mmo^  da-mna.    See 
Fem.  -MEN A  {-mna) ;  /e-mtna. 

10.  -NO  (-ff^,  -nf-) ;  dig-no^  dig-ni-ifii).    Fem. 
kZ-iui.    Here  belongs  -mo  or  n-/^;  see  4. 

11.  -TNO  (-/Tw,  -ndo,  for  *-Aw)*;  pru^mti^i 
amorttdOf  fle-ndo,  ^'l 

12.  -NI  (-w*);  ii^-«i,  iuue-ni. 

'  For  the  change  from  in  to  m^,  compile  paniif^  fip^^ 
pai'^i  I  Umda  for  *ti'tn-0,  fiom  UH-4r4,  i^ 
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t$.  -NU  (hW|  -m»-»  fl^);  ffuHMii  jMi<Mf»^dl%  iii#4ii?^(^^ 
14.  -EN,  -ON  (-«0»  -fi»-,  -j»-»  -9,  -Ai) ;  nom^  fici»€n^  goisU 
pid^h^isy  mooL  cat^^  (for  *r«r-0fi),  gem  riv^ii-ft;    ^isip^ 

C£  no.  35. 

ig.  -ENT,  -ONT,  -NT  (-<«/-,  -«ii^,  -«/-);  ot-aiK  «*«^ 
mZ-i,  t^mU4y  uol-wk-iflStt)  (for  ^uolrwU-i&t^  omtMU'ifjh'nH. 

16.  -LO  (-/<>,  -^Zr',  for  *-^/i>,  -<-i5{>);  si^ht/a€^ik\  inm- 
uh.  Fern.  -LA  (-/a,  -r-Zs) ;  uiihla^  cand-hla  (from  ^WMf-^-r^). 
Here  belongs  the  suffix  -j^/^,  usually  contiacted,  with  loss  of 
x;  as  in  tti'U^  for  ^mhri-loy  from  »^A-€r^;  Srkt^  for  *ag'^4&^ 
from  ag^^re;  pd-lo^  for  *p(u^s^h^  from  the  base  seen  m 

Ako  -/-«0,  as  in  001-/09;  see  4. 

17.  -LI  ('H,  -l);  ta-K,  aquorU.  The  i  *  is  drcqiped  m 
anima-l^  frihtna-l;  cf.  ^o/,  x^/. 

NJ3.  The  -/f  becomes  -n';  this  arose,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  dissimilation,  i.  e.  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  /,  and  is  chiefly 
fryund  when  an  /  occurs  in  the  former  part  of  the  woid ;  as 
/ahaa-n)  mtitUi-n\    Hence  also  -f>^,  -^ri-i^,  aa  in  r^iMNI- 

18.  -RO  (-TO,  'iTo,  -rf-);  pu-ro^ag-ro  (nom^  ^V^r);  ptMtrii 
(nom.  pu^ ;    ca-rHUU)^  mri^^-ifdd).    Fern.  -RA  (-r'tf, 

19.  Closely  related  to  the  precedii^  is  the  6k.  compam* 
tive  suffix  -rtpo^  to  which  answers  L.  -Z^,  'kro^  'iro^  •fyr^  '4rii 
as  well  as  -is- fro,  -u-ter  (cf.  -u  in  mag^%i)\  as  in  dSrjr*i!rv, 
dex-iiro,  nom.  dex-ter,  tn^ier'^wr},  con-ird,  m^fynS,  M-/rJ; 
ma^is^frOf  nom.  mag-U'ter ;  mm-u-fro^  nom.  mhi^t$4er.  TUa 
seems  to  be  not  the  same  suffix  as  the  agential  suffiix  -/r^ 
vrtiich  sq)pears  in  ara-iro,  a  plough,  an  implement  wherewidi 
to  plough ;  see  3a  (p.  389). 

30.  -RI  (-ri^  -«rf) ;  or^  nom.  a€Hr\  fui-ri]  €d^^ 
21.  -RU(-fii-,  -#>»);  4ir-f«-(iiM),  ibf -n»-(aiaX  Av-ri^mfl^ 
a  tear;  cf.  Gk.  Mitrpw. 
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Ha.  -ER,  -OR  (-^,  -^,  -«r-) ;  mu'-ir,  smr^aty 
Closdy  allied  to  the  sufiSz  -T£R,  -TOR«    See  i%. 
as.  -ES,  -OS  (-/f-,  -!>-,  -er ;  -w,  -«f,  -i«i^,  -^-, 

gen.  case  of  0>^«f ;  dec-^-iSy  gen.  of  dec-us;  AM-dr^ 
of  A^ii-af,  A^if-^r;  aur-or-^a);  lemp'US,  whence 
kmp'€r'{ariY  iemp-ar'oli]  mn^us-^culo).    Note  the 
change  of  j  to  r  between  two  vowels. 

Lat  <s  (-IX,  »-^-).    Closely  allied  to  the  abov«»   il^l 
ctn-it,  gen.  cin-^r^is ;  iw<i^-w-(/fr) ;  cm-er-^drid).  * 

Lat  -X  (-X,  -r-)«  Also  closely  related  to  the  abovtj 
Jlihs,  gpn.flihr'ts;  spe-s,  spe-r^rty  m<m'S*{fr0).  Abcrlft 
'S-lo;  see  1 6. 

34.  -TO  (-/(?,  -w,  -A-,  -«-);  Of-/?,  mtf-x^,  o^-A^^)^ 
(an).    Fern.  -TA  (-/(S,  -1^,  -/i3-,  -1^) ;  x^-Zld  (from  Siptf^ 
for  *no€-sa  (from  nac-ere),  repul^sa,  m-Ut'(it)f  inm-^iS^^ 

-MENTO,    Hence  the  common  compound  suflbc.  -] 
{-men-fo),  as  in  aug-mento^    See  8. 

Lat.  'O-so  {-^st-).    The  curious  L.  suffix  SiO  is 
stand  for  -onso,  as  /brmansus  occurs  for  /hrmanu 
inscriptions.    Osthoff  (see  Brugmann,  I.  §  338)  ex; 
shortened  from  *-<hums-sOy  for  ^'thtmJ-io^  with 
thiatt  iS|  it  arose  from  a  conjunction  of  -a-,  or  n  stem 
with  the  sufi&xes  -umi-  and  -/?./  The  suffix  -I0lii^' 
weakened  form  of  the  suffix  -weni^-woni) ;  cf«  Skt 
having  sons,  Gk.  0/1^9X6- ftvT-  (nom.  ifm€\6n$\ 
vines.    See  5  and  15. 

35.  -TI  (-A*,  -si);  fu-ii]  mes-si;  axt\  for  ^i^'^i 
domeS''ii'{co).  ^3= 

z6.  -TI,  reduced  to  -T  (-/,  -f/,  -iV,  -«/,  -If,  -U); 
pars  {^*pari-s\  gen.  par'lts);   sig-ei  (nom^ 
sig-eti'S) ;  r^m-f/  (nom.  com-es^  gen.  rom-fidr^) ; 
cap'iH's) ;  11^^/  (nom.  ne/hos,  gen.  fup-afM) ; 
xa/-«f,  gen.  sal-uH-s),    Here  perhaps  beIoi%| 
^«f-fx,  gen.  ^t'ili'S. 
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97,  <^TI-ON  {^ft-dHi  -sfSm),  oc-H-Bh  (nom.  tfr^'-^  mis^Sm 
(nom.  mu^si^).    See.  25  and  14. 

28.  -TA-TI  (-as-/)  ;  dn-UU,  (nom.  ifei'-Atf,  gen.  dei-OH-J). 
See  84  and  25. 

29.  -TU  (-/»,  -/BI-,  -/r-,  -«^  -W-) ;  ar-Zv,  n-/tf-(a&%  tfi^-ik^ 
(o^);  ranftr  (for  *cad-su\  sexu  (for  *ier-a»),  «r-j«-{aft). 

30.  -TU-TI  (-/»/) ;  ifir-/K/  (nom.  uir-ims,  gen.  mr-Mi-t). 
See  29  and  25. 

31.  -TER,  -TOR,  -TR  (-ikr,  -/or,  -/r,  -i«r);  pa-fr  (nonv 
pa-Ur)]  da-tar  (nom.  ^-/or,  gen.  dfo-/0r-i]r);  can^'sSr; 
«»-/r-(f-r)  (nom.  nu-tr-i-x,  gen.  nu-fr'i'C'ts).    See  4. 

32.  -TR-0  (-/r-^,  -^/-i?,  -r«/-^,  -<r-^);  arni-ir-^;  spec-^'^f 
monS'tr-o,  per^t'd'O,  per^t-cui-o,  Ui-^r-o*    See  31  and  i. 

The  sound  of  -fro  was  easily  changed  to  -era,  and  thence 
to-f/<^.    Fern,  "TRX;  mulc'fra. 

33.  -TUR-0  {"tur-o,  'sur-o) ;  /u'fur^,  mts^sHr'C^  Fern* 
-TUR-A  (-/fir-a,  -sur-a) ;  crea-^ur'a^  Um-^r-a,  Clofidy  allied 
to  3I9  followed  by  I.  . 

34.  -ID,  'D  (-f if,  'ud,  -</-) ;  iap-td  (nom.  b^tSt  gen*  k^td^ 
ts);  pec-ud  (nom.  pec-us^  gen.  pec^ud-u);  Aaer-i-d  (noni* 
har-e^^  gen.  haer-ed-is), 

35.  -D-EN,  -D-ON  (-i/-iif) ;  or-d-in^  nom.  ar-d^ytoit  *«v 
^^flu;  cf.  ar-i'n*,  or-d't'ri;  car-d-in.    Cf.  14. 

36.  -TU-D-EN  {'Ui-d'tn);  aih-hs^'in^nom.  aUt-Ut-do,  tor 
^alH-hi^d-an,    See  39  and  35. 

37.  -DO(-<iS?,-dilr-);  hu-i-do^pu-hi-dtK  All  adjectives;  here 
the  suflSz  -<iS?  is  probably  derived  from  d&'re\  thus  bt€'i-4o  is 
'  light-giving.'    In  composition  -dS^i  as  in  tim'4i'(UU), 

38.  -QO,  -KO  (-^i^»  'COf  -gut'f.  -rf-,  -«rr>  -r-) ;  ani-f-gna, 
cttii<Of  sda^-^p),  mus-cu-^lo),  ft<*{^mdii).  Hence  a$Ui-^* 
(/d/),  pQu<i4fai).  Fem.  -QA,  *KA  (-ra) ;  rulhrA-ca.  Here 
belongs  -d-ir^-^  as  in  herthSrct-o'^  see  4. 

39.  -K  (2r,  -d<9  -/-^9  f-^,  o<)\  ap-^c  (nom.  <^jr,  gen* 
aP'ie'is)\  append^'c^  fam-^^  ueru-^^  rad-t^c^/er'^i  with 
noms.  hi  •x^  and  stems  taking  -1  in  all  oblique  qases. 
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40.  -SQO,  fern.  -SQA.  {-u^^  -sm);  mm^ 
ed-ere ;  moUu-sca^  from  mollis, 

4U  -BHO  {'do) ;  mor-^,  from  mor-t.    Wt 
a  derivative  of  Vbhu,  to  be,  in  ^ma-bo^  future 
and  in  the  waSbx  -bu^  as  seen  in  tioga-immio. 
hither  the  -^i-  in  amil-4n'li] 

4a.  Lat.  -^0,  -^^  "her ;  as  in  candelu'irp, 
-ber.    Also  found  as  -^/ic',  for  ^-blo ;  fem.  -Mi| 
as  in  sia-huloy/a-bula.    Here  perhaps  belongs  tke'^ 
-^iZr,  as  in  sta-hilu 

43.  Lat  -^-.     The  Lat  -g"  in  miU-gHure^pmr'-, 
an  Arjan  suffix,  but  a  suffix  due  to  the  Lat  ^^4iht^\ 
so  also,  perhaps,  in  im-drg-in^  utr-g'tn. 

§S78.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  forms 
such  as  (-tt,  -»-)  after  the  Aryan  suffix  -U  hi  §  aft, 
forms  which  actually  occur,  and  have  been  ex< 
that  the  symbol  -u  (with  om  hyphen)  denotes  dMijt: 
(not  counting  case-endings)  is  final,  as  in  arc-m  (1 
a  bow ;  and  -»-  (with  two  hyphens),  that  k  is 
/etMi't'S.    I  shall  now  collect  these  within  the 
space,  omitting  all  the  hyphens,  but  marking  oll^ 
necessary,  such  substitutions  as  only  occur 
latter  are  marked  '  med.' 

I,  0,  a;  med.  f,  a.  2.  f.  3.  u.  4.  w^  m^ di^^tii- 
I?,  f .  5.  uo,  ua  {po,  va) ;  nied.  «,  ud  (fr,  vit).  4L' 
med.  01,  ffii,  ma.  7.  mi.  8.  men;  med.  mitl^ 
9.  miJM),  miiia,  mn^.  10.  tio^  na ;  med.  irif,  ii,  if  « 
I  a.  ifi'.  13.  nu\  med.  nf.  14.  mi,  J(ji)|  #; 
15.  en/,  uni^  nt,  16.  /c?,  <7i',  uh^  la^  Ha^ 
17.  /r',  /,  rf,  nV^.  18.  r^,  ero,  ra^  era ;  med.  f% 
tero^  irl^y  trd^  Iro,  isUr^  istrd,  ao.  n',  er^  ax« 
aa.  er,ifr;  med.  or.  a3.  ^j,  la,  j;  2r(i),  ^1 
med.  eSf  is»  Also  is  (eri) ;  med.  ^.  14.  io^  h^ 
med.  /r',  si,  osi.  Also  men-lo.  2$.  /r',  ii*.  i4k  % 
£/.    a7.^/rapy,  jmm.     a8.  /^i).    29.  /k,  i»  ; 
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$u  ier,  ir{t%  iSr(i^  s9r($).  3s.  fy'o,  ch,  euh^  erp,  itff. 
33.  Aifo^  suro^  furOf  sura.  34.  fi/,  md,  (i\d.  35.  dKii(i). 
36.  /mftii(f).    37.  iifif ;  med.  A\    3B.  ^^  ro,  ta]  tped.  ^ 

^>  ^1  ^*  39-  ^0»  M')*  ^0)  ^')»  M'*)^  4^  ^^»  Ji^* 
41.  bo;  med.^;  &'(^)*  4a.  ir^^^^^^;  kth^dmia;  Mi(f) 
43-  med.  ^. 

N.  B.  The  suflSx  (f)  in  23,  28,  Ac,  shows  that  such  words 
belong  invariably  to  the  3rd  or  f^edension.  The  suffix  #1* 
in  .12  is  distinguished  from  ni  in  10  and  13  by  the  fact  that 
the  latter  can  tmly  occur  medially ;  in  xo  and  13,  the  que^on 
whether  m  stands  for  n^  or  iisr  is  generidly  easily  s^tled. 
Almost  the  only  doubtful  suffix  is  -/r^  in  19  and  32 ;  but  the 
latter  is  an  agential  suffix,  which  usually  marks  it  off. 

§  374.  Out  of  the  above  suffixes,  in  a  great  variety  of 
combinations,  almost  all  Latin  suffixes^  however  long  or 
comfdex,  are  formed,  and  can  usually  be  traced  without  moch 
trouble.  The  chief  difficulty,  sometimes  almost  insuper^bfe^ 
is  to  detect  the  values  of  connecting  vowelsi  such  as  r^t  *iS 
which  may  result  from  contraction.  I  now  give  a  laqpe 
number  of  common  suffixes,  in  atphabetiaU  arder^  all  of 
whidi  occxxT  finally.  It  is  needless  to  give  example  as  they 
can  easily  be  recognised,  .and  it  saves  space  to  omit  jtliem. 
I  also  usually  oxDii/emmine  suffixes ;  for  which  see  §  2  72,  at  the 
beginning,  especially  nos.  i,  4, 5, 6, 16, 18,  Ac.  The  annexed 
numbers  refer  to  the  numbers  in  sections  272  and  27^ 
and  practically  explain  all  that  is  necessary,  except  that  I 
do  not  always  account  for  connecting  vowels. 

§  S75.  List  of  common  suffixis. 

A.  a,  I.  J-^f,  d'bunda,  ^-r(f ),  d^eo,  d^itSi^  O^la^  S<a^ 
d-^ula,  d-gin,  d^t\  a-lmm^  d-HlSl,  d^mm,  d-mo^  d-no,  if-^f*), 
d-^Uid^  d^,  drTiOf  a^'4alf  d^ro^  d-stdm^  d-Hco^  d'4ili^  iMSn^ 
d-Uf,  d-lroy  drtu.    See  further  under  M&',  hmda^  Ac,  withoitt 
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B.  iik\  42.    UlUdl{f\  42,  28.    bo^  41.    brp^  42.    Mi, 
42.    te-mfe,  41,  II.  ..    ^ 


t.i 
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S9%  ZATfjf  savifjtjs^ 

C  c,  38,  39.    r«,  38.     c-«tf,  3^  4-    ^V  ^V 
X.    ci'dfif  389  14.      d'M{i\  as  In  ii<iiai^ 
^8.    r/a^  324    ra,  38.    r-^j^,  38,  24.    r^,  38,  s^; 
o^,  3a;  also  cu'loy  38,  16.    ciMuh,  38,  xi. 

D.  1/,  34.    4i'm{t),  35.    <fo,  37. 

£.  e-iili;  see  ^iTr'.    ^r,  39.    ^0,  39.    i-d,  34. 
see  4^{i).    e-lUy  16.    /-/it',  17.    el-lo,  dimin.  sufSs 
{:seN(hlo)f  double  dimin.  suffix,    m,  X4.    e-mdfff 
perhaps  for  ^en/st)  15,  25;  cf.  14.     en/,  atHf),  xj« 

15,  4*    eo^  4.    er,  22 ;  cf.   18.    er^  ^(0>  ^3* 
(or  23),  43.    er-d-It,  23,  17.    ^^^-/c?,  18  {or  23), 
20;  cf.  23.    era,  18.    er»oso,  18  (^r  23),  24. 
23.    ^x-/<7,  23,  24.    eS'h\  23, 25.    es'ti-co,  23, 2411 
23r  3i*    *A  a^-    ^A«»>  a7«    i'^'dtn{i),  36,  35. 

G.  -^-,  43-    Tr-^»  -^-»>»»  43»  '4- 

I.  -I,  2,  I.    itf,  4.    t-diit;  see  ^7f.    i-httndoi 
fir,  39.     t'ao;2ceao.    f-r/(»,  32.    iW^,38.    W1I&*  34| 
/^,  38, 16.   ii/,  34.   i-<tf»,  35.  t'di'ia/,  37,  28. 
IX*    i^no,4f  10.    i-^i»i;  seeenst,    i''eHi{i)^  i\ 
4.    fif-/tf/,  4,  28.     i-i'iaiy  28.     f-iir;  i6»  17.    i^i^  i|^ 
/tf/,  16  (or  17),  28.    i'lo,  x6.     i*»wi»,  8.     1- 
14,  23.    f-if<',  10.    in-quOf  14, 38.    fb,  4.    f-m»»  14. 
i-oja,  24.     1-^110, 38.     'is  {-eri),  23.    "i-sion^  27. 

23,  19.     1X-/0,  23,  24.    it,  26.    i'tat{t\  28.    M^fii^ 

24.  i-iU'din{i\  35,  36.     i-w  (i-w),  5. 
L.  /,  16,  17.    l-miit),  16,  15.    l-eo,  x6,  4.    /^ 

16,  4.    /I'-r^,  16  (^  17),  38.    U-meny  17, 8.    /k-2itfj 
6.    /-i-iM?,  16,  4,  10.    /-lb,  16  (or  17),  4.    U-UU^  xff^ 
16.    /-of^,  16  (or  17),  24. 

M.  m,  6;  men^  min,  8.  mm-io,  8,  24.  ]»^,( 
mf,  7,  6.  mill,  8.  miiu^,  9.  01-1/,  6,  26.  im^" 
m<?,  6.     moH'to,  8,  4* 

N.  If,  10,  14.    ndo,  II.    n-eo,  10,  4.    iff,  lo^  ri 

*  Probably  due  to  contraction  with  bates 
M'U,  adj.,  for  ^en^,  bene^. 
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k'\,5/ 
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«/,  15.    ii/-ftf,  15,  4.    nu,  13.    j»-itf  (i»-Jn),  10,  as. 

O.  0,  X|  14.    <hcty  39.    {hct-UUif)^  39,  a8.    ^,  14. 
ow-iby  14,  4.    (hno^  10.    or'-d'h)  a3»  17.    ^r,  ^^  aa. 
M0»  23*     dr-i-oso,  2S,  4>  a4«    ^-<w»,  33,  24,    m,  83 
/tf/(f'),  a4,  38.    4fso,  24.    of,  26.    d-h',  2$.    a-fy,  34. 

Q.  gut'M,  38,    ^m,  38. 

^  K0>  *3'  ^'i  18,  ao,  af.  fi  (for  /i),  17.  f»Vaw,  i8(tfr 
ao),  6.    no  (as  in  ^-nb),  17*    ri-/fi/,  xS,  a8.    ro,  z8.    far,ai. 

S.  j(>rO,  33.  st\  34,  35.  st-dib)  .24  (35),  41.  jf4k; 
34  (35),  17.  ston,  37.  j-?-i«?  (xffPtf),  34,  g.  {syio,  16. 
1^,  34.  sofi/),  31.  sdri^^si,  x.  j/r';  see  /j^/r'.  i4^,  f/rv; 
see  tS'Ur,  is-iro.    su,  39.    .nir^,  33. 

T.  /,  36.  iorn-eo,  34,  xo,  4.  M{f),  a8.  iaH-co,  2%,  38. 
/-w,  34, 4.    ier^  19,  31.    Ar^,  X9.    a;  34,  35,  39.    ti-co,  34, 

38.  •/r-/f,  34,  17.  ti-mOy  34,  6.  /}>f0,  11.  ti-no,  34(35)?, 
10.  /-lb,  34?,  4.  Aim,  37.  /-f-»0  (i^<)i  24*  5-  ^1  S4* 
/or,  31,  Ar-w,  31,  4.  ir{i\  31.  /r^  19.  /r-i-^,  31, 
4,  38.  fr-i-nOf  3X,  10.  iro,  19,  3a.  /r»  (in  iom-iru^i  c£ 
3X.  /v,  39.  AM/iif(i ),  36.  /Ri-;9i0(for/r-jm^),  34, 6.  /tfr0|33. 
/K/(i),  30. 

U  (vowel).  Uf  3.  fi-r^;  see  ao.  thcoi  see  r^.  jmI^  34* 
up-Mf  5, 38.    U'i-enio,  x6,  xg.    #-A',  17.    #-/l9,  x6.    w^/v,  16, 

39.  u-meUiS,  u-ndo.  It.  u-no,  to.  loiW,  ig,  a8^  ii^,  g* 
»-^<7,  g,  34.  Hr  (for  i^,  m/uig-ur),  33.  4bw;  dee  Akt^,  stiro. 
m,  33.  m<U'lOi  33,  38,  x6.  ims/?,  33,  34.  W,  a6.  #-/(9. 
34.    «-/fbii,  37. 

W  («  as  a  consonant).    «o,  by-form  m  {po^  vi),  g. 

/v«  isee  c* 

Peihaps  I  may  conveniendy  repeat  here,  that  fiom  die 
above  stems  the  nom.  cases  may  usually  be  found  witfaom 
much  trouble.  The  most  common  variadons  are  tbes^ 
Change  final  ^to  «f  orMsi;  final/  to  j;  final  in  or  ii«(i) to 
o\  final  on  to  oi  final  €  to  xi  and  add  t  to  stoaa 
ending  in  #  or  »  (not  neutar).    But  4t  is  best  to  coosidt 
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ft  good  gnumnary  wUdi  sieoeMftril^  gbti  lip 
6miii8  In  fulL  ■"- 
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Sou  Gexsk  SuFinus. 

{  S70.  Most  of  the  above  suffixes  occur  m 
similar  and  sometimes  in  almost  identical  toioam 
make  a  note  of  some  that  occur  in  words  uriiidi 
borrowed  by  English ;  with  the  same  numbering  ii 
and  273. 

I.  -0(-o) ;  i^M-^^i £•  foff^l  MfiX-o-ryamemberyKodi^ 
£.  colan^  semtcohn,  Fem.-A  {^) ;  vX^y-f^  a  strcduSi  I» 
£.  plague.    So  also  Igod-o-f,  £.  exodm^  Gk.  ace. 
Pers.  origin),  L.  gypsum.    The  nom.  suffis  is  kqptia 
exod-us^phosphor-us^  sarcaphag-us^  fyph-ui  ;  enl-m^ 
asyl-um^  gyps-urn.    The  suffix  itself  appears  onty  «• 
e  in  pore  (of  the  skin),  sctpe,  spare,  iome,  iam^  ir^fh 
and  as  -f^  in  dialogue,  eckgue,  exergue.    It  bat 
in  atom,  bishop^  cenotaph,  choir ^  cUvU.    It  i^peilt  ii 
form  in  the  middle  oH  anihrop-^logy,  euiomr^4oigyt 
The  fem.  suffix  appears  in  diairtlhe^  diaskire^ 
perM-e,  strophe,  systol-e ;  it  is  mute  in  fyre^  ode^ 

a.  -I  (-ft)  ;  nc»n.  -i* ;  acropol-is,  metropMs ;  cf. 
z\sopraX'is ;  but  -is  is  dropped  in  syntax* 

3.  -U  (-v) ;  Eng.>^;  bar-y-ione,  ox-y-gen, 

4.  -YO  (-10) ;  ^y-io-s,  holy.    Fem.  -YA(-m). 
this  suffix  often  causes  an  alteration  in  a  word's 
from  contraction.    Thus  Gk.  *^-yim  (L.  ed4u^ 
tracted  to  ^XXoff,  whence  o/^/oM^;  Gk.  *t^^J^ 

yas,  L.  med-ius)  became  fUvo^e,  fnitrot;  wl 
So  also  ykmava,  tongue,  for  *yX^x:ya ;  cf. 
a  strap ;  hence  gloss^  hu-gloss.    And  a^mpa,  £^ 
a^6prya, 

6.  -WO  (-•).     The  w  (f)  disappears  in 
Gk.  6p$6t  is  seen  to  stand  for  *ifi^fh^  bjr 
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*miHf9g,  as  shown  hy  Lesbian  mvp^,  Ionic  miiilt,  and  Igr  dm 
Gompaiathe  wtU^pm  instead  of  mlA  ry».  Consequend^i 
the AiTan-WOnratM^esenledbf -^in^/t^9-<^^  ffwiii^^ 

6.  -MO(*fw);  finftrMA  (-/ay).  Gk.  xv-ft^r,  jnioe,  Ai^|i^, 
warm ;  ^n^  point;  wy-^,  fist  Hence E. ri^sitf^  /ferHBi»* 
smAt,  of^ffMr,  pig-m^y*  Added  to  other  suffixes  in  ^yi  MisW' 
Hcl  rhy^th-m  ;  enikustd-s-m,  spa^-m ;  also  in  words  in  ^^dyMH, 

iyUog-u-nu  But  Words  derived  from  Gk.  mukr  sba.,  as 
tMs'Mf  sche^me^  do  not  beloiiig  here ;  see  nos.  8,  S4  below. 

7.  -MI  (-fu).  Gk.  AK/M.C,  justice ;  hme  Tki-m^^toOu. 

8.  -MEN,  -MON,  -MN  (-pm).  The  form  -sm  (widi  vocalie 
ii),is  reduced  to  -^  in  Greeki  while  Latin  has  -sans.  C£  <%. 
W/i-fia,  L.  ter-nuHt  a  boundary.  Examples  occur  in  tekMnt^ 
ike^me  ;  apephtheg-m^  axuh-m^  du^J^ag^m^  paradig-m^  p9$m% 
straiage-m^  theork'm;  cJkas^m,  cala^atHn;  ii^iuHm^  ckrsMB^ 
tchu^m^  sqphis-wL  AU  words  formed  from  yfii^-pa^fioit  *ypi4 
itaj  drop  the  suffix  in  E..;  as  dt^igram^  epigram^  mmmgram^ 
td^am^  Ac. ;  a  needless  ezceptidn  is/r^^osi-si^  wfakh  keqps 
the  F.  form.    See  further  under  no.  24* 

9.  -MENO  ^-fiffyo).  The  suffix  of  die  Gk.  piesent  par- 
ticiple, in  the  middle  and  passive  voioea ;  as  ^^tf^i^iof  firom 
^i^w,    'Ex,  phmo-memm* 

10.  -NO  (-»);  fem.  -NA  (^).  As  in  Gk.  grvy<^»»  hite^ 
filly  from  ffruy-f^  to  hate;  viat^  shelter,  E.  ue-ne.  So  also 
E.  iech-m-c^U^  di-m-^ai,  from  f»x~*%  ^  Al-^ih  bed.  Here 
also  belongs  tibe  suffix  -om-,  as  in  i^-^^o-s,  seal,  £.  JSir-^^ir, 
from  ^moMf'to  support ;  j(p-^9o-^  qpace  of  time,  whence  £. 
chr^md^kj  allied  to  x^*  to  comprahend  (cf.  xi^^  dat  pL 
<rf  Xfip,  hand),  Skt  Ar,  to  take. 

Suffix  na  IX  is  peculiar  to  Ladn,  and  nos.  is  and  tjaie 
rare  in  Greek. 

14.  -EN,  -ON  (-41^-,  ^-MN.,  ^ ;  ^.-m).  The  nooii  fasi  ^ 
or  nm^  as  in  ifpv^  nak,  gen.  i^mw}  m^m,  <k^  fs|* 
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Kv-y-dc;  here  belongs  ^y-^,  contest,  geii»^ 
atsHm'ic^  cy-n-ic^  ag-im-y. 

16.  -ENT,  -ONT  (-fw-,  ^rr.).     The  Gk. 
-«v;  as  in  ^p-m9»   £xz.  arck-tm,  Aon'tHm;  also 
form,  from  Gk.  hp&Krw,    K}iSO  phaet-on^  for 
show  that  the  tf  is  long  in  Gk.,  ^  is  added  in  ^k-m$ 
frtHnu  (SC-wf).    The  characteristic  -wr-  occurs  in 
Amure-^mi-tc. 

1 6.  -LO  (-Xo-);  fem.  -LA  (-X9).    This  appesfSfll 
contest,  2^-Xo-ir,  prize,  whence  £.  atk-l-eU;  also^  ^R^Mik 
fixed  short  vowel,  in  ircr-iiXo-ir,  £.  pet-al. 

18.  -RO  (-po);  fem.  ^rA  (-pa).    Gk.  mk^^mH 
MK-vf,  corpse);  hence  nec-ro-mancy ;  A-^mi^  E.  JkuM". 
ac'r<hM,  cap-ro-li/e,  Ue-ro-phani,  pte-ro-dacfyL    FeiB^ 
also  caihed-r-al^  chai-r^  from  Id-pa,  a  seat 

19.  -T£R,  -T£RO  (-rtfp-,  -r^^.    Ccmimon  i& 
tives,  as  wpd-rtfio-s,  former ;  vftttrfitMr^pot^  elder,  £. 
So  also  liM^rtpo-p,  entrails ;  /Mow-rfp-ior,  £. 

ao.  -RI  (-pi);  as  in  td-pi^r,  knowing,  skiUoL 

21.  -RU(-pw);  as  in  dcUe-pv,  a  tear.  > 

2a.  -R  (-<v');  as  in  M-ap^  L.  »^-€r,  udder.      .    ^\\ 

23.  -£S,  -OS  {-€9'^  -Off).    Here  belong  sbs. 
the  nom.  case,  and  -•ir*  (originally)  in  other 
vaB-ot,  £.  paih'Os,  gen.  ^fl-d^-cv-off,  later  vd^«ot, 
loss  of  cr),  dat.  *ird^-co'-i,  later  vaB^i.    So  also 

24.  -TO  (-ro) ;  fem.  -TA  (-ny).    GL  <ri|v^Ti^ 
whence  afiH-sep-H-^ ;   orftorx^ty  a  camp,  orpa-r-ffi^ 
orfMrT-fiYrfiiaf  £.  sira-i-ogem.    The  fem.  sufifiz 
ri|,  buth,  whence  was  formed  a  new  masc.  sb. 
and,  with  the  like  suffix  -n;r,  we  have  irpt-nrs»  j 
poet,  vpo^i^T^ff,  prophet;  whence  £.  cri'/t'C,  pat^ 
So  also  the  suffix  -ra  in  d/at-ro,  mode  of  life,  E.    _^ 
chest,  whence  L.  ctsf-a,  £.  rix-/,  and  A.  S.  cM^ 

MN-TO  (-fio-To) ;  with  vocalic  n;  see  no.  8. 
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is  added  tb  oblique  caabs  of  sbs;  ending  In  ^  as  is  i^ 
lUHTo^f  gen.  of  x'^Mi,  winter.  This  aoflbc  -^^mr^  answefti*1io 
L.-inMr/tfm.  Ezamples  occur  in  cK-maU^  chnhmait<^  ieg^ 
mafi'C,  tb^armati'<^  embU-nuUi'^^  pris^moH'C,  Ac* 

IS-TO  (•^oTo);  common  in  superlatives,  as  r^x-^^rapr, 
quickest;  cf.  E.  -«x/.  N.B.  cro^io'-r^s^  a  sophist,  does  not 
belong  here ;  see  nos.  34,  24. 

25.  -TI,  -SI  (-ri,  >-9t).  GL  ^^(-n-f,  a  report,  also  ^4^c^,  a 
saying.  Also  in  Gk.  ^-ir»-t,  an  appearance^  allied  to  ^iS-or, 
light ;  the  latter  ^ootf  is  '&.pha»si^  and  occurs  again  in  em^ 
phorSt'S.  So  also  fiA-vut  K  ^a-^;  ^f  (sfc-^ir),  sigfati 
whence  E.  attt-^fp-^i  ^/-<rtr,  consumption,  p^hi-ti^i 
ft6p^ir9f  a  prophet,  whence  £.  necrihrnatHcy ;  df-w,  E.  /&^^f»r ; 
?iMrra-o>iff,  displacement,  trance,  £,  ec-sUB^sy,  exta*^. 

26.  -T  (-r) ;  as  in  vMc-r-^,  gen.  of  n«£,  night 

28.  -TA-T  (ti^t)  ;  as  in  ^pA^-np-of,  gen.  of  3pM-ri|f,  up- 
rightness, from  3p^f ,  upright 

29.  -TU  (-rv) ;  as  in  /SeMy-rv-ff,  outcry,  Odyss.  L  369.  Here 
belongs  the  -fy^  in  e-iy-mokgy. 

31.  -TER,  -TOR,  -T6R,  -TOR  (tw^,  -Top,-ny/»,-T«ip) ;  as 
in  wo-r^p,  father,  ace.  ira-rcp-a;  ^U»-in7p,  dd^-mp^  giver.  So 
MTTwp,  one  who  knows,  whence  hU-iw^^  s-iar-y;  KpSttli^ 
bowl,  E.  crorter ;  ^Xcu^^p,  guard,  whence  E.  phylac4ar^. 
Add  ar-Ur-y^  cau-ter-y^  cemi^ier-y^  charac-kr^  my^Ur^y^  piot- 
Ur-y.  Gk.  KvPtpvri^p,  steersman,  Latinised  as  gubema-hr^ 
whence  A.  F.  govermur^  E.  gcvem-ar. 

32.  -TRO  (-rpo).  Gk.  V«-rpo-r,  a  couch,  a  re^  whence 
E.  kc-ier-rn,  confused  (in  popular  etymology)  with  L.  kg-en^ 
to  read ;  ^-^(tw^  a  love-charm,  E.  phiUtre. 

34.  -D  (-od,  •id).  GL  fMuvdff,  gen.  fuuv-^d-of,  raving,  E. 
Manrad ;  yvfiMb,  gen.  ^vfiy-^of,  stripped  for  contest ;  whence 
the  verb  yvpi^fffiy  (syvpiMid^ycfv),  to  train,  yvfu^-ao^-nff,  a 
trainer,  E.  gytMHu-i^  with  1  for  i/  before  /;  aIH^,  gen. 
aIy-(d*of,  E.  JRgii.  So  also,  from  fpif,  strife,  gen.  Ip-tft-et,  was 
formed  ipAi^w  {ssip4d^tp)f  to  strive ;  and  here  bdong  tile 
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Httvieroas  verbs  in  -offv,  -tftiy,  and  didr 
Ok.  -iCfiv  became  Low  Lat  -flsarif,  F. 
Hse  (histbricallj,  in  many  caaes),  -tu 
examples  of  -od  occur  in  dec-ode,  dry-od^  iKtt^. 
«0MH»/,  myri-ad^  pUi-ad,  spar-ad-tc^  aumm^^a^^ 
ukoU-aS't\  and  of -id,  in  kybr-id,  Nere-id,  AganfMei^ 
dogmat'is'ty  dranuU-is-t,  panegyr-is-t.    The  snfiz  hA 
in  general  use,  even  with  Latin  bases ;  as  in  dmi4H». 

38.  -QO,  -KO  (hw)  ;  fenu  -QA,  -K^  (-^v). 
crtH-Ci  fix>m  icpt-nt^,  adj.  choice ;  so  also  many  wonll  ii 
as  hereii-c,  pkUgmoH-c,  and   in  -tW,   as  dteiri^^ 
fyri-c,  &c.    Add  denum-ia^c,  man-ia-c,  sod-uhc  / 

39«  -Q,-K(-«).    Sometimes  the  preceding 
to  -« ;  as  in  xXt-fui^,  for  ^xXi-fM-x-ff,  gen.  jcX&-^i»«-«»; 
compare  Gk.  KXi-/ia,  £.  clime.    So  also  ro^jr,  iUUi^' 

40.  -SKO  (-<rco).    Gk.  d/-«rRo-r,  a  quoit,  put  fer 
from  duc-cir,  to  cast ;  £.  disc^  disk.    So  also 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Thb  Slavonic  Elbmint* 


}  877.  The  Slavonic  dement  in  English  is  a  very  small 
one»  and  can  hardly  amount  to  more  than  about  two  doien 
wofds  in  ally  unless  we  include  some  that  arc  not  at  all  in 
geseraluse. 

A  sufficient  general  account  of  the  languages  of  the  Slavcmii; 
family  will  be  found  in  the  first  ch^)ter  of  MorfiU's  SUuHmk 
LUeraiuri  (London,  1883).  The  chief  classes  of  these 
languages  are  the  Russian,  the  Bu^arian,  the  Serbo-Croatia&^ 
the  Slovenish,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Lusatian  Wen^sii. 
The  ddest  and  most  important  specimens  of  Slavooie 
belong  to  the  Old  Bulgarian,  also  sometimes  called  Churdi 
Slavonic,  being  the  language  into  which  Cjnrillus  and  Medio* 
dius  translated  the  Bible,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
See  vol.  i.  §  84 ;  p.  loa.  All  the  Slavonic  languages  belong  % 
to  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  and  are'  therefore  cognate 
with  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  languages  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  Sanskrit,  Gredc,  and  Latin  on  the  other. 

The  Slavonic  languages  have  occasionally  borrowed  words 
firom  other  Aryan  languages,  and  conversely.  Thus,  the 
words  ^ougk  and  saddk  are  probaUy  of  Slavonic  ongin; 
and  stik  has  taken  a  Slavonic  form,  though  borrowed  firom 
the  Latin  sericum.  On  the  other  hand,  rsor  is  of  Latifi 
origin,  firom  Cmtur;   hUmtm  may  possibly  be  of  Genmi 
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origiii|from  Sa$^hnann,  captam,  but  thb 
denied  (see  7%^  Academy^  Aug.  and  Sq>t« 
Swedish  origin;  and  vampin  maj  postifak  be  Tl 

§  278.  Many  oi  the  roots  of  words  finind  bf 
garian  are  sufficiently  close  to  those  found  in 
languages  to  be  easily  intelligible.    Thus  we  find 
to  drink,  from  Vn,  Skt  pi,  to  drink;   Rms. 
hammer^  L.  cu-dere,  E.  Aew;    Russ.  ht-J^i),  9^-. 
fu-mere,  to  swell,  from  v^tsu,  to  swell;  Russ. 
place,  put,Gk.  rL-Bfi-iu,  from  Vniii,  to  place;  Ross.^ 
to  hear,  Gk.  xXv-civ,  from  ^/kijeu,  to  hear ;  kc   l^e^i 
ship  is  more  striking  in  common  words,  such  as  RaiiiJ 
mother,  dra/{e),  brother,  sesira,  sister,  nrnf, 
daughter,  dom',  house  (Lat  damnts),  morif 
&C.;  dva,  two;  irt\  three;  ckeiuire,  four:  pu^d^ 
sAesf{e\  six;  xa9i(^),  seven;  &c.    Of  course  in' 
words,  the  peculiar  habits  of  Slavonic  must  be 
for,  as  shown  in  the  Table  of  Regular  Substitnttonf^ 
sonants,  in  vol.  i.  §  107.    Of  these  the  most 
substitution  of  s  and  0  for  the  Aryan  A  and  gi  W 
sto,  L.  centum^  a  hundred,  Russ.  tttai{f\  L.  {g) 
know*    The  Slavonic  forms  frequendy  help  tD 
additional  light  on  £.  words  where  Latin  and  Grettc^ 
so,  as  in  the  case  of  £.  chew^  A.  S.  c^ouhcm,  G* 
answers  to  Russ.  jev-a^e)  or  ieih(U{e\  with  the 
E.  tree^  A.  S.  ir/oWt  Russ.  derevo ;  £.  a^e^  A.& 
iahhhko ;  &c.    In  the  above  words  I  use  the 
literation  explained  in  the  Preface  to  my  DicticmiJ]^^ 
here  distinguished  the  mute  final  e  by  using  fte 
within  marks  of  parenthesis. 

§  279.  It  is  worth  notice  here  that  the 
Russian  ' regular'  verbs  end  in  -/(^),  preceded  bf i 
diphthong ;  this  suffix  answers  to  die  -turn  of  tin 
The  endings  are  -«/(<),  'iai(e),  -'V/(^)i  -«/(')» -»^ 
-«^f).    The  'irregular'  verbs  end  in  <A(r^ 
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to  loWf.i-m/it),  to  tey  M0^«),  to  be  able,  «Mf;  to  ga 

The  best  book  far  exph&iiiig  S^jftvonie  etjonologies  it  ttif 
'  Etymdogiachet  W5rterlRich  der  daviscfaen  Spradieiiy  by  Fv 
Miklosich;  Wien,  1886.  It  is  espedally  easy  to  ctisMtt^wB 
bdng  wholly  printed  in  Roman  type.  The  primitiiie  Ikins 
are  given  in  Pick's  WOrterbuch,  thoD^h  the  vowels  &elre 
used  require  occaaonal  modificationy  by  compariscm  with 
Bnigmann's  Grundrut. 

§  880.  As  to  the  time  of  introduction  ci  Slavonic  woids^ 
it  is  remarkable  that  one  Russian  word  is  met  with  at  a  y&f 
early  date,  viz.  saiie^  which  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  is 
ccMnmon  in  heraldry;  indeed,  the  adjectival  form  sdhMu 
(Russ.  soM'M-t,  with  sufiKzasL.  -mus  as  in  coH^^mtts)  occurs 
m  the  Moral  Ode,  a  poem  of  the  zath  century.  All  o&er 
words  of  Slavcmic  origin  belong  to  the  modern  period,  after 
1 500  (unless  we  include  the  very  old  words/ilnif  i^  saddbt  and 
sM),  Argosy  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  ^pe^ 
though  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  reading  (M.N.D.  iL  i.  d^). 
Versi  is  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages  (1598);  slaoe  occurs  som«« 
what  earlier,  in  Gascoigne;  mone^  in  Sir  T.  Browne;  and 
caUuh  first  appears  in  i666.  The  rest,  as  £Eur  as  I  know, 
are  quite  modem  in  EnglisL 

88L  Wovd-Mat.  The  following  is  the  word-list  Argosjr 
(fiom  Ragusa,  in  Dahnatia,see  New  £.  Diet);  calash  (F.,froai 
Bohemian  or  Polish);  copeck  (Russ.);  cravat  (Croatian) V 
cxar  (from  Latin);  drosky  (Russian);  dand  (Dutch,  from 
Pdidi);  hetman  (from  German?);  howitser  (Chilian,  from 
Bohemian);  knout  (Russ.,  from  Swedish);  nuunmodi 
(Siberian,  said  to  be  of  Tatar  origin) ;  mazurka  (Masovian) ; 
morse  (Russ.);  polka  (PoUdi);  plough  (periiaps  Old  9a- 
vonic);  rouble  (Russ.);  sable  (Russ.);  saddle  (perhaps  O. 
Slavonic);  silk  (O.  Slav.,  from  Latin);  slave  (SIavrafe)t 
steppe  (Russ.);  ukase  (Russ.);  vaminre  (Servian,  p^li^i 
of  Tuik.  origin);  verst  (Russian).    We  may  also  note  #8 
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word  Pohuk^  a  Pole,  Russ.  jMui4(#)» 
Hackluyt's   Fei^d^^x,  L  aai;   introduced  into 
editions  erf"  Shakespeare,  in  Hamki^  i.  i.  63. 
oar  cassock  with  the  word  cassock ;  bat  it  is  dsabtflift: 
New  E.  Diet. 

{  282.  I  append  a  few  notes  apon  some  of 
words. 

Argosy  is  not  really  of  Slavonic  origin, 
kindly  tells  me  that  the  Slavonic  name  of 
iravmk,  i.e.  forest-town  (cf.  Russ.  dubrava^  a 
name  Ragusa  is  Italian,  and  is  said  to  be 
Lausa,  the  name  of  a  rock  close  by  (Ptpin  and 
Hist  of  Slavonic  Literature/  p.  168).    C(^k  is 
kopiitka,  the  looth  part  of  a  rouble.    Eland\&  i 
following  entry  in  Hexham's  Du.  Diet;   *Eehm^ 
deere  called  an  Alee  [elk],  bigger  then  a  Buck, 
[bigger]  homes.'    The  name  was  at  first  applied  lo»^ 
and  was  borrowed  by  Dutch  from  Slavonic,  prob^ 
Polish yViSf^,  a  stag;   cf.  Servian  y>/»i,  Bohem. 
olen{e\  Lithuan.  elnis,  stag.    Mazurka  and  fo^ 
first,  'a  Masovian  woman'  and  'a  Polish  woora 
tively;  ctV.Pohnaise^  Cracovtenne;  Cracovtaior 
means  '  a  man  of  Cracow,'  also  the  name  of  a 
word  plough,  Russ.  plug{e\  occurs  in  all  the 
guages,  as  well  as  in  Lithuanian  and  Old  P 
Teutonic  races  must  have  borrowed  it;  the  true  A4^: 
'  plough '  is  sulk,  Miklosich  gives //k^  as  theg^neiii 
form.  As  to  silk,  a  Slavonic  form  of  L.  Sertcumt  fee 
the  Supplement  to  my  Dictionary.    As  to  vampire^^^ 
gives  a  Slav,  form  vamptrH,  found  in  the 
vapt'r,  vepir;  Servian  vampir\  Polish  upior\ 
vampyr,  vepyr,  vopyr,  opyr,  vpyr,  opir^  yptr\ 
upir^  Russ.  uptr{e),  upyr(e),  obyr{e),  also 
sich  adds  that,  in  Servian  and  Russian,  the  w 
and  the  vampire  are  confused  together.    Ht 
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the  word  b  probably  Turkish,  vaA  compares  the  North-Toil* 
vber^  a  witch.  But  I  cannot  see  how  u  can  pass  into  pa^ 
whereas  the  contrary  change  is  easy ;  cF.  Zend  vap^  to  weave, 
pp.  ubda  (for  *  vapfa\  woven*  As  to  versf,  the  orig.  sense 
may  have  been '  turn/  hence,  a  distance,  a  space;  the  Russ. 
versia  means  'age'  as  well  as  '  verst,'  and  stands  for  '^  vni-iaf 
regularly  derived  from  the  Slav,  root  vert,  to  turn,  cognate 
with  L  ueri-tre  (whence  uers^'us,  for  '^uerf-ius);  cf.  Russ. 
vert'iet{e\  to  turn,  twirl,  bore,  turn  back,  return. 

§  888.  Lithuanian.  I  have,  in  my  Dictionary,  set  doiwn 
the  verb  to  talk,  and  the  M.  £.  hdk,  a  man,  as  being  Lithua^ 
nian.  The  word  is  certainly  Scahdian ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Scandian  word  was  borrowed  from  some  other 
language,  which  Mr.  Vigfiisson  says  was  Lithuanian,  as  may 
have  been  the  case.  But  the  word  is  equally  common  in 
Slavonic,  and  may  even  have  been  taken  from  a  Slavonic 
source.  Owing  to  the  close  connection  between  Lithuaniaii 
and  Slavonic,  it  makes  very  little  difference..  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  add  the  Slavonic  forms.  Amongst  diese,  a^ 
given  by  Miklosich  under  Hilk&,  I  find  the  Servian  MkovaH, 
Russ.  Mkava/(e),  to  interpret,  explain,  also  (simply)  to  talk, 
to  speak  of;  Russ.  /oU^,  sense,  meaning,  doctrine ;  lithuasdan 
iulkas,  Lettish  fulks,  an  interpreter;  Lith.  Mkah\  hilkanh\ 
Lettish  htlkdi,  to  interpret  Besides  which,  there  are  die 
IceL  UUkr,  Swed.  fylk,  Finnish  hMkt,  an  interpreter;  and 
IceL  UMa,  Swed.  toika,  to  interpret  The  wide  spread  of  the 
word  is  easily  explained  from  its  peculiai[  meaning ;  an 
interpreter  being  a  man  who  necessarily  brings  languagea 
into  contact  with  one  anotho-. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


The  Pirsian  and  Sanskrit 


§884.  Having  considered  the  Teoti 
Slavonic  sources,  it  is  best  to  consai 
languages  of  the  Aiyan  hxwly,  such 
Sanskrit 

PerslaiL  Persian  is  properly  an  Ary 
this  &ct  is,  in  the  modem  stage,  much  < 
large  number  of  Arabic  words  which  it 
iJso,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  very  degf 
now  exhibits.  For  example,  the  word! 
which  does  not,  at  first,  resemble  Lat  ( 
or  Gk.  i'Komiv ;  but  it  is  at  once  exphtii 
with  the  Skt  fata^  where  the  Skt  f  d 
which  has  come  to  be  pronounced  lik 
precisely  paralleled  by  the  sound  of  t 
denotes  the  very  same  thing. 

§  285.  As  I  ,do  not  remember  to  hi 
list  of  Persian  words  cognate  with  Eng 
some,  as  given  below,  in  illustration  of 
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^h^\gk,/,q,k,g,i,m,n,w[u\k,y]i\.  The  oider^ 
the  ktters  is  somewhat  troablesome,  but  some  hel^  to  ikm 
memory  may  be  given  by  observing  that  it  begins  with  a,  i 
(and  its  attendant  /),  and  that  it  ends  with  the  gutterab  q^  k^ 
g^  the  liquids  /»  m,  n^  and  the  ktters  composing  the  word 
why.  Again,  by  observing  the  forms  oS  the  written  letters, 
we  may  notice  that,  excluding  a  (d,  Ac)  and  the  final  Sqidds 
(/,  m,  n)  and  w,  h,  y,  the  rest  of  the  letters  fall  into  classes, 
thus :  d,  /,  /,  i ;—j\  cA,  i,  kh\ — d,  » ; — r,  s,  zk; — s^  sA; — §, 
f ; — t,  i ; — S  gk  \—fy  9  >—^>  g'  Thus  the  leading  letters  of 
this  portion  of  the  alphabet  are  bj^  d^  r,  x,  f,  f,  \  f^  k.  The 
use  of  diacritical  marks  to  distinguish  some  of  the  letters  does 
not  cause  much  trouble,  because  very  few  of  the  dotted  lettecs 
occur  in  such  words  as  have  been  imported  into  EnglidL 

Among  the  most  helpful  books  are :  Palmer's  HindusUUiil, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  Grammar;  Palmer's  Pers«  Diet.;  and 
Richardson's  Arabic  and  Pers.  Diet  (ed.  Johnson).  The 
student  may  further  be  referred  to  the  article  on  {Noetic 
laws  in  Persian,  by  Prof.  Rku  (Phil.  Soc.  Trans.,  1880,  p.  i) ; 
Schkicher's  Indogermanische  Chrestomathk,  which  con* 
tains  specimens  of  Old  Bactrian  and  of  the  Old  Persian 
cuneiform  inscriptions;  and  the  handbook  of  Zend  (Hand* 
buch  der  Zendsprache)  by  F.  Justi.  There  is  an  eQrmolQgical 
Pers.  Diet  by  VtUlers* 

As  to  the  older  forms  of  the  Iranian  languages,  we  have 
specimens  of  Old  Bactrian  or  Zend,  being  the  language  tA 
the  old  Persian  sacred  writings;  of  Old  Persian,  the  language 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  and  of  Pehlevi,  a  later  form 
than  either  of  the  above.  Pehlevi,  by  the  way,  is  a  later 
form  dipSrihava^  meaning  '  Parthian.'  The  modem  Iranian 
diakcts  comprise  Persian,  Afghan,  Kurdish,  and  others. 

§  280.  Many  of  the  phonetic  changes  in  Persian  are  not 
a  Uttle extraordinary,  but  can  all  be  explained;  moi^  of  liiein, 
indeed,  are  very  well  shown  by  Prof.  Rku  in  the  aitick  aboif 
reierre4  to.    I  give  die  fotfowmg  examples  of  correqpcsukpDe 
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Cognate  Words  in  English  and  Psrsi 
£.  bartn^  bosom — ^P.  bar^  bosom ;  both  fi 
K  3f,Skt  bhu,  to  be-^P.  bu-dan,  to  be :  -d 
E.  bear^  v. — P.  bur-dan.  E.  bindy  v. — ^P. 
dan).  E.  bore^  y^  to  perforate — P.  bur 
(Zend  bar),  E.  ba^gh,  arm  (of  a  tree) — ] 
bahu,  Gk.  ir^xvr).  E.  ^^^//am  (of  a  tb 
budkna,  root).  E.  brother — P.  birSdar. 
(Gk.  3-^pw).  E.  buck— v.  buz,  a  goal 
3»iiki,  a  goat).  E.  r^m^,  v.^-P.^am,  s.,  f 
£.  r^fcr. — P.  gau.  E.  rAo^x^i  A.  S.  c/osa 
L.  gus-tare) — P.  dust,  a  friend,  i.  e.  ad 
daustar,  friend ;  cf.  ^\X.jush'ta,  bebved, 
to  like.  The  change  from  /  (for  ^)y  to 
dew  with  Jew,  as  to  sound).  £.  da^ 
£.  doihm,  a  judgement;  from  Vdhe,  to 
justice;  from  the  same.  E.  e^ht-^V. 
cf.  Gk.  6kt&,  E.  father— v.  pidar.  ] 
feather;  Zend/ar^a.  E.  ^ve — P.  pan^ 
Zend  ^Aa ;  Skt.  pada.  £.  four— 'P.  i 
uxoTf ;  L.  quatuor ;  Goth,  fidwor.  E.  j 
perena\   L.  plenus,    E.  ;?^ai/ — ^P.  so^lra 
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P.  rfij^daj;  L.ikr;  ef.  2^d  fiirA^  to  sUiiei  L.  &r-«ry;  S* 
mMiT'-f.  mSdar.  K  mud^  A.S.  monf;  Gotb«  m^kb^lf^ 
fiuasd,  wages ;  Zend  mtJUk.  K  rnvr^  m&i*iS^--P.  Jiid^ 
great  E.  middle^V,  mrySn^  the  middk,  &;  Zend  MOMfiy*- 
^miyS.;  bomMaidfya,2d},:sL,midmt.  'E.mms^^l^.mStk 
E.moo^ — F.ma-k^O.FeTs.mdha,Z^ndmaroi^  £.MMdf(a 
drink) — P.  mai\  wine;  Zend  madku.  E.  not? (on  the  hand); 
A.  S.  meg-el— V,  ndM-tm ;  SkL  iiaM-Oy  Rnas.  ni^'ai(ey  K 
nof^tf/ — ^P.  nqf,  £.  mw — ^P.  nau;  Zend  nof^o^  £.  im^-* 
P.  nah;  Zend  navan.  E.  110-^P.  no.  E.  ^ffAri  (aUve)— P. 
si,  life;  ZendyT-Zr*,  life;  L.  m-Ai^  1&;  mtMis,  living.  £• 
fiM0i — ^P.  gam ;  Zend  gAeaa,  a  woman.  E.  ia»w>— P.  Aam^dtt^ 
that  aame;  Zend  Aama;  Skt  soma.  £.  iavii— P.  A^; 
ZendA;^^^;  Skt  saplan.  E.suUr—F.k^w)SJkar,»A'diir; 
Zend  qanhar\  Skt  jvoir.  £•  i»f — P.  m-shash-ian^  to  ait 
down  (for  ^m-sad-Um);  Zend  Aa</,  to  sit  (for  *sad);  Skt  ji«( 
to  ait  E.  six — P.  xAox^  £•  soafi,  adf .  true ;  a.  tnitk-«- 
P.  Aasi'Uf  truth,  allied  to  AoxZ-f ,  exidtent,  being ;  Zend  ioMt, 
being,  existent,  actual,  pres.  part  of  o^  to  be  (sSkt  oi^ 
to  be).  £.  saw,  A.  S.  jk^— P.  JkUii;  Skt  sSiara,  a  hogk 
£.  stand— V.  i-sid-dan;  L.  x/^rr.  £.  star—F.  i-sOr-a, 
£•  jttn^,  & — ^P.  Uwai;  Skt  xcr«tfti;  cf.  W.  cAwys\  tweit 
£.  i^or,  v.— P.  dar-tdan;  GL  a^^-nr.  E.  ibi— P.  Mk 
£.  iodk—V.  dandikn.  £.  /to^— P.  liS.  £.  Odrs^fy—^.  Hskmt^ 
thirsty;  Zend i^x^na, thirst;  Skt  AirrAi,  thirst.  £./tfw~ 
P.  sih;  Pehlvi  x^,  fi;  Zend  /An'.  E.  thunder— V.  hmdar. 
E.  nunsi — ^P.  garm.  E.  loaipx— P.  baf-i,  woven,  htf'iam^ 
to  weave,  haf,  a  weaving  instrument ;  Zend  vap^  to  weave ; 
vlhda  (for  *9d^Ai),  woven.  £.  wind^-lf.  Add;  Zend  oAte. 
E.  ftwr/A,  to  become ;  A.  S.  wtfeartA-an.^f.  gurd-Uan^  to 
become ;  Pehlevi  vari-Uan ;  Zend  var^  £.  woif—t.  gnrg ; 
Zend  fvArA0 ;  Russ.  V0tt(x).    £.  work. — ^P.  varB4danf  wara^ 

ekm  of  book-Welah.*— iUiyt,  Ltet.  m  Welsh  PhiMeiytmi  od.  ^  iMi^ 
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in   the   sapplement   to   Littr^s   Frem 
also   the   Glossary  of  Angto-Indian 
Yule. 

As  to  the  period  of  introduction  of 
most  of  them  are  not  found  till  the  mc 
after   igoo.     But  there  are  some  inl 
Thus  azure  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  evet 
known  as  an  heraldic  term.     C€^ 
c^^erii  in  Wyclif,  EccL  xiL  g ;  he  also  hf 
Jer.  xzii.  14.   Carcase '  is  in  Hampole's  ] 
Check,  chess,  exchequer,  are  all  in  early 
Havelok,  2326;  and  so  is  iabour,  2329. 
peach  are  all  mentioned  together  in  Lyd 
p.  ig).    Magic ^  parvis,  tajfaia,  Hger,  all 
as  well  as  cetewale,  the  M.  E.   spdliQ 
earliest  Pers.  word  is  paradise,  in  Layai 
as  a  term  in  chess,  occurs  in  the  Prom] 
but  must  have  been  known  earlier.    Saii 
and  scUraper  in  the  Wars  of  Alexander; 
form  satrap,  Eng.  Works,  ed.  Matthew, 
occurs  in  P.  Plowman,  B.  ii.  ig. 
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Iftngoages.    Tbese  ate 

PP-  169f  836- 

{  MS.  Wovd-Ust  Asa  (widi  Arab.  aitickX  uAimt 
anilriiie;  a^Muugiia*;  avadavat  (from  Aktrnd'oiait  while. 
Ahmed  is  Arabic,  and  oiadiB  Peiiiaii);  amre.  BakhWiAj 
balas  (mbj),  bang  (Indiaii  hernia  Pers.  kmg^  Urdu  MSi^)t 
badiaw,  basaar,  bezique  (F.  k^^ue^  ie^^  Pers.  idikUpM^^ 
a  game),  bezoar,  borax,  bdbuL  Calabash,  calmder  (a  kwl 
of  wandering  monk),  caravan,  caravanserai,  carboy,  carcase  \ 
check,  chequer,  chess,  chican^y  (?),  cmnabar  (dnoptf). 
Demijohn,  dervish,  divan,  durbar.  Exchequer,  firman,  ghoul  *« 
gypsum,  hasard,  houri  Jackal,  jargondle,  jasmine,  ja|iribe» 
jutep.  Khan  (an  inn,  P.  Mdna^  house ;  also^  k>rd^  P.  Mte, 
lord) ;  khedive,  kiosk  (Turk.,  from  P.),  lascar,  faMidanum  {fj^ 
lemon,  lilac,  lime  (the  fruit).  Magic,  mate  (at  chess), 
mummy,  mjrrtle.  Narghileh  (a  pipe,  see  Devic),  nilghaii. 
Orange,  ounce  (the  quadruped;  of  doubcfrd  origin).  .Paiar 
disc  {or  parvis),  parasang*,  Parsee,  pasha,  peach,  peri*, 
pistachio.  Rice,  rook  (at  chess).  Sandal  (?),  saraband, 
sash,  satrap,  scarlet,  scimetar,  sepoy,  serai,  diah%  shaw^ 
^inach,   tabour  {or  tambour),  taffeta,   tambourine,  tiaia, 

^  Dosbtfiil;  jQsti  gives  Zend  ffat^Am,  the  bsrb  of  aa  snowt Hl^  a 
^roat,  from  die  verb  £^anGr>  to  iptoiit,  and  computM  k  with  Gk* 
Aew^imrfn.  Cf.  Pen.  upargiam^  tht  lutiiie  ^  sn  odorilbiciiii  ImSb 
(Rldierdion). 

*  See  note  on  pfeiiooi  page. 

'  An  Axmbic  word ;  but  De?ic  aajrt  the  Axab.  word  is  of  Bns. 
origin. 

*  Bat  M«i»,  in  die  aenie  of' lord,*  ii  of  Tatar  origin. 

*  Mod.  Vtn,Jamu^i  Jnsti,  t.  v.  tfywi,  aajrt  that  Zend  ofm,  a  ikoiie, 
Udie  P.  JOMSf,  a  stone;  andthat/sfWMaif  means 'from  the  mlleitoiits,* 
Le  from  Biaik  to  marie ;  the  prep,  being,  mpptamtXj,  t^eoAfaSrit some> 
times  used  in  die  sense  of '  from.* 

*  Zend/aM^tfaenameofanweofcvilfenialespiritibwhodeQelved 
men  by  their  beauty ;  afterwards,  in  the  later  mythology,  a  laee  of 
btaattlnl  frirics.    From  the  root /sr,  in  the  ssnae  *  to  ovopowsr,* 

*  Shortened  from  Q.  Pen.  Miify«Myis»lm^  fromi^loiaii 
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a  set  of  palanquin-bearers,  bom  P.  ; 

i^iah^  a  student  (Turkish,  from  PersiaE 

Ac 
§  890.  Table  or  Substitution  op  C< 
I  append  a  table  of  the  more  usual 

sonants;  to  be  compared  with  that  in  v< 


Aryam^ 

Skt. 

Zend. 

/% 

G 
K 

GH 

• 

J, 
9,ih 

h 

s 

Gw 
GHw 

gh,h 

SKgb)J 
^,cli,t 
&J>sh 

1 

c 

D 

T 

DH 

d 
t 
dh 

d 
t 
d 

1 

B 
P 

b 
P 

b 
P 
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in  Oe  P.  4d^  Car  *fteee^'  ^  J^^  T  |^ 
cfaai^;ed tot.  We  abcmid  dao  otoeive  te firaqpeiil diM^ 
of  Aryan  StoP.  ii,a8inP.ik;^»i,Beweii;  and  its  occMiond 
change  to  Mi  aa  in  mSsit  a  moose.  The  fionner  diang^  is 
common  in  Zend,  as  in  the  xoot  ok  {tor  as),  to  be.  Verjr 
curious  is  the  diange  of  Afjan  SW  to  Zend  f,  P.  M,  aa  &i^ 
Skt  svasr  (sister),  Zend  qaOhar,  P.  kKOker.  AlsQ,  of  Aij«tt 
KW  to  Zend  £;^,  as  in  Skt  fViia^  Zend  fpoHa,  P.  i^^^adf 
E.  wh^  \  Skt  ofva^  Zend  a^pa,  P.  a^,  L«  efumt.  We  ma)^ 
also  note  the  occurrence  of  iZend  9,  P.  b  org,  for  W;  as  in 
Zend,  tfdla,  P.  iSd,  K  femuf ;  P.  ^wr^,  K  sck^^  So  also  rARf 
is  derived  (through  Fiendi,  Latin,  and  Greek)  from  Armenian 
(and  Arab.)  ward,  which  in  P.  becomes  gmL 

§  291.  Sanakzit.  It  might  be  supposed  that  all  worda 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit  must  have  been  borrowed  since 
x757i  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  and  the  beginnbg  of 
our  dominion  in  India.  But  languages  of  Sanskrit  origm 
have  existed  there  all  the  whOe,  uid  several  Sanskrit  words 
found  their  way  to  England  durmg  the  middle  ages^  mdre  or 
less  disguised  in  a  Latin  or  French  dress.  Thus  the  aUitenip 
tive  romance  of  Alexander  and  Dindimusi  translated  from 
the  Latin  in  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century,  tells  us  dxMtt 
'*tfae  Bragmanus  pore^"  i.e.  the  poor  Brahmin^  whoe  ^ 
Latin  original  has  Bragnumi.  Indeed,  the  name  Dindimii% 
who  was  a  supposed  king  cS  the  Brahmins,  la  of  Sanskrit 
origin;  the  Latin  text  has  DatubmUfyftiidtk  is  Just  die  l^ct 
i&mdiif ,  one  who  bears  a  mace,  froili  lAmdo,  a  mace,  sceptre^ 
staff  (rf  justice,  from  the  root  4fon4  to  chastise;  it  was  ulio 
used  to  signify  an  ascetic,  or  religious  devotee,  one  in  die 
fourth  (and  h^hest)  stage  of  Brahminical  life.  See  Manu, 
vi.  ga.  The  words  kemp  waA pepper,  both  of  Sanskrit  origin, 
found  their  way  into  Greek  and;  Latin,  and  thence  into 
Angb-Saxon.  The  words  beryl  and  nard  occur  in  the 
Vu]gate  version  of  the  Bible,  and  in  Wyclifs  transIatiQ|k 
Gingir  is  mentioned  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  370.    SemU 
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jungle,  kennes^  lac  (shell-lac),  lac  (ol 
lacker),  lake  (the  colour),  loot  (Hind, 
mandarin,  musk,  muscadd  (or  muscat 
nautch^  paddy  (Malay),  palanquin,  f 
pepper,  punch  (the  liquor),  pundit,  pi 
(Hindustani),  rupee,  saccharine,  sane 
sendal  (or  cendal),  sugar,  sulphur,  sutte 

§  298.  No  doubt  the  list  might  be  in 
term  eagU^wood^  as  another  name  for 
agattockum)  is  due  to  a  corruption  of 
(lit.  *  not  heavy ').  The  Deccan  means  * 
'  the  South,'  with  reference  to  a  person 
Gunny f  a  coarse  kind  of  sacking,  is  fi 
ganf,  a  sack.  Mahaui^  an  elephantn 
mahdwaiy  Skt.  mahd-md/ra,  lit  '  great 
officer,  so  applied.  Nirvana,  is  the  Sk 
blown  out '  or  *  being  extinguished,'  hei 
from  nis,  out,  and  vd^  to  blow.  StkA  h 
ct  Skt.  fiskya,  disciple;  from  pds,  to  tei 

§  294.  But  the  principal  use  (rf*  Sk 

*  See  Yule*8  Anglo-Indian  Glossary ;  also 
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pbSology.  Tke  extreme  iiilliiefli  and  etodknl  piMrvitiMii 
of  its  fomaa  ta^  inflCTioiMi  art  often  rf  giet  astiatance.  B 
frequently  {ffeserves  consonants  that  are  kiat  in  Gfedc;  on 
the  other  hand,  Greek  has  best  preserved  die  Axjranr  vowtib, 
whereas  Sanskrit  has  reduced  the  five  primary  short  Wmin 
i,  ^,  if  if,  a  to  only  thr^  primary  short  vowels,  vis.  ^  i;  and  M . 
The  Skt.  e  and  o  are  both  long,  and  result  firom  dqifathongs 
or  vowd-combinations.  It  must,  however,  be  added  th^  die 
original  Aryan  had  original  long  vowels  and  original  diph* 
diongs  as  well  as  the  five  short  vowels.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  enter  further,  in  this  place,  into  dus  eztremdy 
important  subject  Some  further  information  is  given  kt 
VOL  i,  m  Chapters  VU  and  Vm. 

{  206.  HindiiBtaiii.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  hens 
the  few  English  words  of  Hindustani  origin. 

Besides  Sanskrit,  which  is  strictly  a  literary  language, 
various  vernacular  languages  are  spoken  in  Indu^  wbkh  are 
of  Aryan  origin,  and  are  allied  to,  rather  than  descended 
fi:oin,  the  classical  Sanskrit  The  chief  of  these  are  Hindi, 
Hinchistani  or  Urdu,  BoigaU,  Punjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujaradd, 
Mahrathi,  and  Uriya. 

Hindi  chiefly  confines  itself  to  terms  of  native  or  Sanddit 
origin,  avoiding  much  admixture  of  foreign  terms,  and  U 
employs  the  Sanskrit  character.  Hindustani  or  Urdn  (Le. 
the  'camp'  language,  from  the  Tatar  «rdlS,  a  camp,  an 
army,  E.  horde)  is  oi  z  very  mixed  chalracter,  being  hfgely 
made  up  of  Persiui,  Arabic,  and  Tatar  words  grafted  upon 
the  old  Hindi  stock  \  It  employs  the  Persian  alfdiabet,  wtdi 
the  addition  of  the  three  cerebral  letters,  f,  4f  ^u^  r»  distin- 
guished from  /,  df  and  r  by  being  marked  withy^Kr  dots.  It 
is  remarkable  for  being  very  widely  difiiised  throughout 
India,  and  for  being  more  generally  understood  than  aiqr 
other  medium  of  communication.  As,  however,  it  contains 
a  large  non-Aryan  element,  it  may  well  be  the  case  tibit 

^  EogHih  Cydopndia,  Snpp.,  ait  ffMmtmi. 
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*  competition-wallah  *). 

Also  the  following,  borrowed  fixim  ca 
cheeta,  chintz,  cowrj,  ghee,  gonnj,  k 
pawnee,  rajpoot    See  §§  292,  293. 

For  further  information  as  to  these  W( 
Etym.  Diet,  3rd  ed.,  and  especially  Yule' 
Indian  Words. 

{  207.  Hindi,  Bengali,  and  Karatl 
adj.,  in  the  sense  of '  queer,'  is  of  Gypsy 
the  Hindi  d^M,  with  initial  cerebral  d,  S 
low  caste,  who  makes  his  living  by  singii 
Diet).  Bungalow  and  dtngy  are  of  Bn 
is  fam-fam,  according  to  H.  H.  Wilson ; 
is  of  imitative  origin,  it  belongs,  as  Yt 
language  in  particular.'  PakhouH  answ< 
pm  (Yule);  and,  as  it  is  also  called  ^ 
possible  that  the  final  syllable  -/f  is  a 
English  leaf. 

According  to  H.  H.  Wilson,  fice  is 
Yule  gives  it^as  Hindustani. 

The  word  jaggery  is  a  Canarese  foi 
Dravidian.  but  Arvan !  h^inir  o  w****  *^ 
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f  S98.  It  was  once  a  fashion  to  derive  native  Englirii 
words  firom  Latin,  native  Latin  words  from  Gxeek,  and 
native  Greek  words  from  HebieWi  with  the  surprising  lesidt 
that  native  English  words  were  derived  from  Hebrew  bj 
three  removes,  each  of  which  required  that  any  needfid 
amount  of  violence  might  be  done  to  the  form  of  a  word. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  even  yet  not  quite  extinct.  Thus,  in 
Dr.  Qiamock's  Nuces  Etjmdogics,  puUished  in  1889,  ^^^ 
are  assured  that  JMer/  is  derived  from  Lat  mix  Avdkma^ 
which  passed  through  the  following  imaginary  d»ngei| 
first  of  all  English  people  said  Avel  nui  (of  which  no  in* 
stance  is  recorded),  then  vebmi  (equally  unauthorised),  tb^ 
fetmti  (unrecorded),  then  fibwi  (unrecorded),  then  filmui 
(unrecorded),  dien  filbud  (unrecorded),  thai  fitbtri^  and 
finally  filberU  Similarly,  we  learn  fi^m  die  same  souree 
diat  the  K  hirring  is  derived,  through  the  Low  Latin  forma 
harenga^  hareng^f  Aarence,  harece^ '  hanciSj  finom  the  Lat. 
haUcif,  gen.  case  of  kaleXf  or  ^Uex^  pickle,  which  is  from 
the  Gk«  oXof,  oXoff,  oXoff,  gen.  of  oXt,  die  sea»  We  have, 
accordingly,  to  suppose  that  a  herrmg  is  a  i^kled  fish 
derived  from  the  soli  sea. 

The  bet  is,  however,  that,  but  for  the  influence  of  the 
Bible,  and  Eastern  commerce,  English,  as  being  one  of  the 
Aryan  languages,  would  have  been  almost  wholly  uninflu^noed 
by  language^  the  Semitic  fiunily.    The  chief  point  of  odn* 
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Phoenician,  and  the  Pome  (4)  The  A 
guage  of  the  Moslems,  existing  both  a 
and  in  a  great  variety  oi  spoken  dialects 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  man] 
familiar  to  us  from  their  occurrence  in 
belong  rather  to  Aramaic  or  Syriac  Aa 
are  discussed  in  Kautssch's  GrammaM 
UchiH^  Leipzig,  1884,  pp.  8-1  a,  who  call 
words  Western  Aramaic.  Such  are :  a 
aciidama,  field  of  blood  (khaqal^  field,  d 
(bar) ;  Beeltekd^  probably  an  altered  ft 
uMid^  lord  of  flies);  Beikesda  (beiih  khe{ 
Boanerges;  Cephas  (keifM^  rock),  0\ 
elevated  place,  related  to  Heb.  gab^ 
Golgotha  (gulgalid,  Syr.  gdgulii,  Heb 
ephphaiha  {ethphatahh,  be  thou  opened 
.  open) ;  mammon^  riches  (mamand) ;  Ma 
lord) ;  Messiah^  anointed  {mesMhhd,  Heb 
passover  (Heb.  pefohh)-;  Rabbom^  m] 
Raca,  foolish,  lit  empty  (c£  Heb.  reif 
(cf.  Heb.  isebt).  Also  the  phrases  EU 
/hani,  an  Aramaic  rendering  of  the  first 
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dtte  to  tbe  BAdia.  Hie  AoAiMiie*  Vdtfm  IM  iindeJNM 
nw  OK^^rau  itaRBi  id  vmr  •everw  womb  tovvie  iMfi  Dem  an* 
.  BWdtatdir  introdaced  kto  EngBA,  or  iMm  ken  ateied  Milt 
agaiii  isto  a  diape  more  doaefy  reeembfifig  die  Hdbniiil 
Bot  several  of  tfie  wordfe  had  krng  been  atneiit  in  EoglUki 
haviiig  been  borrowed  from  the  Latin  fenns  in  tlie  Vi%iae 
Yerrion^  or  even  fr<»nf  Greek  (onm,  or  from  die  ItaidL 
See  Clupter  X  above.  For  emonple,  the  word  iaMm  his 
come  to  U8  from  Hebrew  through  Greek  and  Latin,  and-  Iw 
also  reaehed  ns  in  die  contracted  AoKh  form  ialm.  The 
M  accoimt  of  the  cbnmels  through  which  Hebrew  wOfdl 
ha»e  dms  reached  us  is  given  kk  my  IXetkmaiy;  aee 
paitieidaify  p«  f  60  of  the  second  e(Sdon.  I  riMdl  now  gl^ 
^4he  word-liity  marking  the  words  that  have  readied  iH  h^ 
dsmnly  widi  die  qpmbob  'Gk.',  'L.',  or  *¥.\  as  mdk  mm 
requires.  The  unmarked  words  seem  to  have  been  borrtfwod 
immediafelj.  Mai^  of  te  worth  ««  accounted  far  in 
Smidirt  DkHmtry  0/  Oe  BOk.  The  sIttdMft  nOLf  ni« 
vantageoudy  consult  the  l^aurm  Img.  IMt.  H  GMUl  tf 
GeaeniuB>  and  die  iiA  editioft  of  his  J%^. «.  GlaUL  JSkmi* 
witrierhici  (1990).  In  transcribteg  Hdmw  weids,  I  ^deft 
dw  following  alphabet :  a  [e^  Ae.]»  k,  g,  d,  k,  9,  #,  M,  f,  j^,  A 
A  jRy  %#,  *,/,  ilr,  g,r,fk€ir  s,  /.  Whe&  die  letlert  t,  i,  A  A 
are  not  dotted,  I  denote  diem  by  v,  kh,  pk^  tlu  Thbj^ 
two  uses  of  o  and  M,  bi^  does  not  canse  midi  pficdbal 
difficulty,  as  our  Hebrew  words  are,  after  all,  by  00  memit 
s|tmerous#  I  have  ofiai  further  got  rid  of  f  and  f  bf 
mentiomng  that  kth  or  tamuh  is  intended,  in  die  few  inr 
stances  where  ofie  of  them  occurs. 

\  801.  Hebrew  Word^Uat  AUetaia,  a^>hdMt  (L.»Gk)^ 
amen  (GL),  bdm  (F.,  L.,  Gk.^  bdsam  (L.,  Gk.),  bia&  (a 
measure),  bedOam,  behemoth,'  csb  (a  measure),  cabal 
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tezar  (F.,  L^  Gk.),  leviathan  (L.),  Ia 
liquid  measure). 

Manna  (L.,  Gk.),  maudlin  (F.,  L.,  C 
Pharisee  (L^  Gk.),  purim,  rabl»,  rabl 
(L.,  Gk.),  Sabaoth,  Sadducee  (L.,  Gk-X 
Satan,  selah,  seraph,  shekel,  Shekinah, 
8hittim,y>'a0i  Egyptian  schotUe^  a  thorn] 
sodomy  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  sycamine  (L.,  C 
mim,  Tom,  urim,  zany  (Ital.,  Gk«). 

The  Heb.  pi.  suffix  -m  is  used  in 
cherub'tM^  pwr^m  (i.  e  lots),  araphrim  ( 
ieraph'imy  tkumm-tm^  uT'tm. 

§892«  Aramaic.     A  notioe:;<rf^8 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament  is 
includes  a  few  words  and  phrases  whic 
to  be  English.    The  foUowing  is  the  lii 
source. 

Ward-list  Abbess  (F.,  U,  Gk.), 
abbot  (L.,  Gk.),  damask  (L.,  Gk.),  d 
gebenna,  mammon,  maranatha,  Messt 

^  Periiapt  not  Hebrew;  it  hat  been  oom 
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Here  p^haps  ure  may  place  scattlm  and  Mofib^  belli  derimi^ 
tives  of  the  place-name  ^lirtf&n.  •'« 

{  808.  The  words  of  Arabic  origin  are,  upon  the  Irhol^ 
both  more  numerous  and  more  important  than  those  of 
Hebrew  origin*  The  latter  are  mostly  due  to  the  Bible,  but 
the  former  include  the  names  of  several  substances  obtained 
by  importation,  and  even  in  quite  common  use,  such  as 
amieTy  coffee,  cotttm,  myrrh,  naphiha,  ream,  senna^  sherU, 
sofa,  Ac.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  many  channels  have 
been  open  for  the  contribudon  of  Arabic  words  to  Englidb. 
Some  words  have  reached  us  from  the  Levantine  trade» 
through  Greek  or  Italian ;  others  by  way  ci  Spain,  where 
the  Moors  had  so  long-lasting  an  influence;  and  otheia, 
more  indirecdy,  by  way  of  France.  The  close  cMfact 
between  Spanish  and  Arabic  in  Spain,  and  agahi  between 
Greek  and  Arabic  in  the  Levant  or  by  means  of  Kteratioei  b 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  In  modem  times  English  has 
borrowed  not  a  few  words  imme<fiately  from*  Arabic  itadf; 
It  is  also  important  U>  observe  that  several  AraUc  names  aC 
articles  of  commerce  were  imported  at  rather  an  earfy  ditfx^^ 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  such  as  reached  ttl 
before  a.  xx  isoa  It  is  greatly  to  the  cre<fit  of  die  Modrs, 
in  particuhr,  that  they  produced  many  men  learned  in  sqeli 
sciences  as  astronomy  and  medidne,  and  inSk  wcpaiKiixA 
with  the  scientific  writings  di  the  Greeks.  Henoe  we' even 
find  that  some •  Arabic  words  are  borrowed  from  Gredt; 
as  dibahrois,  akhemy,  akmUe^Jmb^),  ear^^  eKxir^  iaU^ 
man.  Scnne  also  are  of  Persian  origin;  as  oMure,  iaraXf 
calaiash,  <andy  (really  Sanskrit},  haaard,  kiiauf,  and  per** 
haps  jpinage.  Conaequendy,  they  are  ezchided  from  tiie  Ult 
in  §305.  i 

\  804.  Xarly  Bonrowings.  The  earliest  word^of  Ardx 
origin  are  admiral  and  M.E.  maumd  (an  idol,  fit*  Mah^BMi 
orHdiammed);  both  in  Layamon's  JBmi.    In  Nontfi^lllt 
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ruckii  (racket-bat),  reaigar  (qpelt  fVM^ 
nUtrn  (M.E.  timdad\^  tartar  (add  salt] 
tiaa  c0toun^  Le.  cotton;  and  Treviaa  h 
(see  New  £.  Diet).  Ammlet  is  spelt  mm 
mattress  is  q>ek  matras  in  1434  (see  n 
sumach  is  symach  in  the  Liber  Attnu 
frequent  oecorrence  of  the  def.  art  a(  t 

I M5.  In  tradi^  Arabic  irordSy  the ; 
the  Dictionnaire  Stymologiqiie  des  Mot 
b/  Marcel  Pevic,  in  the  Supplement  to 
tionaty.  Another  valuable  work  is  thi 
Dosy,  entitled  Glossaire  des  mots  £s| 
d6i^  de  I'Arabe.  The  most  usefiil. 
Richardson,  as  edited  by  Johnson  in  18 

Word-list  Admiral  (F.),  afreet/  1 
(F.),  alcove  (Sp.),  algebra,  a%uasil  ( 
Allah,  amber  (F.,  Sp.),  ameer,  amulet  (i 
arrack,  arsenal  (Sp.),  artidioke  (It.,  Sp.] 
(Sp.),  attar,  azimullu 

Baldachin  (Ital.),  basil  (leather,  F., 
benzoin  (F.,  Sp.),  bonito  (Sp.),  botargv 
cadi,  calif  (F.),  carafe  (F.,  Sp.),  caraw 
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mm  {9f^  GL),  aair,  fiuabie  ^^  Sp.)»  fiilSr  «r  ftqair 

faidle  (F.X  Mah/ felucca,  fiid  (F.)*    . 

Galbigale  (F^  Sp.),  gurbage  (F.,  Sp.),  garUe  <F^  Sp.)» 
gaselle  (F.),  genet  (F.,  Sp.)i  genie  or  jinn,  gJaoor  (Pm.]|^ 
giieber  (Pen. V  ^lazel  (a  km-aong)/  badji  or  hajji  (a  pQgrim), 
hai-em,  haahiafay  begira,  bookafa,  bowdah,  imam  ^  imaiim, 
iraA  (Imperial  decree  in  Tvaktyy  jar,  jasper  (F^  L.,  Ql^ 
jennet,  (gennet),  jerboa,  jereed,  jinn  (a  donon),  Koran. 

Lacquey  (F.,  Sp.),  lute  (F.),  magazine,  Mabom^an,  mame^ 
hike  (F.),  marabout  ^.(F.),  maravedi  (Sp.),  marcassite,'  maak 
(F«,  Sp.),  masquerade  (F.,  Sp.),  mate  (F.,  Pers.,  in  eJieck^maii^ 
mattress  (F.),  minaret  (Sp.),  mobair  or  moire  (F.),  monsoon 
(It),  moonsfaee,  moslem,  mosque  (F.,  Sp.X  mueuin,  mufti, 
musBulman  (Pers.),  myrrb  (F.,  L.,  Gk.),  nabob  (Hind.),  nadir, 
naker  (kettle-drum),  natron^  nitre  (F.,  L.,  Gk.%  nisam  (Pers.), 
ogee  (F.,  Sp.),  ogive  (F.,  Sp.X  (Hnrah,  otto^  rack  (qNrit)^ 
ractot  (a  bat,  F.,  Sp.),  Ramadan,  rajab,  realgar  (F.,  Sp.)^ 
jB^a{¥^  Sp.),  rebeck,  rob  (conserve  of  fruit),  rq8e(?),*  ijrpl. 

Safiron  (F.),  sabib  (Hind.),  saker  (fidccm),  sa^n,  saraon^ 
ssfcenet  (F.,  L.),^s^na  (ItaL),  sequin  (F.),  Aeflg,  tiba^k, 
tbxpb  (in  rum'^hruh\  sicca  (in  suca-rvpi^^  simoon,  siioeoo 
(Itai.),  s^a,  saltan  (F.),  sun^b  (F.,  Sp.),  syrup  (^^  Sp.). 
taHor  (F.,  Sp.),  tolc  (F.,  Sp.),  taraxacum,  tm  (in  merchandise, 
F.,  Sp.),  tm^ff  (R,  Sp.),  tartar  (add  salt,  F.,  L.),  tut^  (oadde 
of  sine,  see  Devic),  visier,  wady  (Ar.  wd^  a  valley),  aaiiba 
(slight  defence^  aenith  (F.,  %>.),  aero  (F.) 


^  Giumr  is  fiom  the  Pen.  ^^wr,  an  infidd,  anodier  foim  tigmihr  or 
^imAtv,  Ftes.j»^,^a^,  aninfiddvafiie^woiiki^^  tat  dwie  are  said 
to  be  firom  Aiabu  i^^*,  ao  infidd. 

*  Knlt^gkatalt  a  love-soog,  kind  of  sonnet 

*  Aiab.  MOat,  trida,  wOl,  wish. 

*  F.  McnMwMr,  AzaK  m^rMf,  lit  qdet  stUl ;  bmoe  a  saint,  aflMlig 
the  Uerbcis. 

*  Iran  pyrites;  Arab,  sicryarisbia  (Derio);  c£  Feis.  JwarfsMarii 
(Richaidson) ;  whace  ItaL  manmnifytf  F.  manattUt, 

*  F.  fwv,  L.  fttw,  frooA  Glc.  ^ftsr,  JBoL  /B^^8or;  booofiied  el^ 
ifoni  Aiabi  or  AmsniaB  sMMf,  rossb 
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.  Here  belong  also  the  Momah  wonb 

the  Algerian  words  rania  and  Zauavi.         \^ 

The  word  barbeny  is  found  to  be  M/oif 
busoallj  said. 

§  806.  The  list  might  be  increased.    Tbtti 
in  Shakespeare,  used  with  reference  to  a 
(Tarn.  Shrew,  iii.  2.  54)  is  a  corruption  of  «^ 
from  aviveSt  which  is  the  F.  avives^  from  Span* 
nancie  in  a  beast'  (Minsheu);  which,  again,  H 
ad-dhSha^  the  name  of  the  same  malady*;  as  thdipll! 
See  also  h(n^  in  Devic,  and  bedeguar  in  the 

We  might  also  add  a  number  ci  w<vd8 
alchemy,  as  aludel  and  athamr^  both  in  Ben 
mist,  azoihf  i.  e.  mercury,  &c.    Also  a  large 
of  stars,  as  Aldebaran^  AUair^  &c.;  see  ^ 
under  Alchimte  and  Asirmomte. 

It  has  been  explained,  in  §  303,  that  some 
omitted,  which  ultimately  belong  to  some  other 
the  same  way,  we  cannot  claim  iamarM  aa 
because  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  is  Parsiail. 
is  also  a  hybrid  word,  being  partly  Turkish  and 
whilst  check-mcUe  and  seraskier  are  partly  B 
Arabic.     Quintal  is  mere  Latin.    There  ait 
-similar  words  which  it  is  difficult  to  class. 

§  807.  The  student  will  be  much  assisted  tti 
above  results  by  a  knowledge  of  a  fe# 
grammar. 

The  Persian  alphabet  contains  the  same 
Arabic,  but  with  some  additions,  and  some 
the  sounds  which  the  characters  denote, 
given  the  Pers.  alphabet  in  the  form:  a  [d^ 
ch,  ^  kh,  d,  z,  r,  z,  zh,  s,  sh,  §,  ?,  t,  9,  ^  M^ 
n,  w  [»],  k,  y  [i].    The  additional  letters  M| 
^,  making  3a  instead  of  a8.    Hinduitaii^ 
more  letters,  viz.  the  cerebral  f,  ^,  andfV; 
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pronc^oeft  #  as  E/Zl-  hi  iBMi  (Hi),  i^  i  U  ^XM0^ 
(dh),  80  that  the  tymbob  ik  $xsi  dk  may  verjr  ir^  M 
emploTed  instead  of  the  awkwaid  i  and  6 in  Ambiciloi^ 
It  also  has  peculiar  pronunciations  of  |;  and  |;  so  tbalflie 
four  letters  which  in  Persian  are  aU  pronounced  as  E*  rati 
distinguished  in  Arabic,  where  only  s  is  pronounced  as  Et  ir, 
the  odiers  having  different  sounds.  ' 

§308.  The  Arabic  root  is  totally  different  in  ccmcep&n 
from  the  Aryan  root.  The  latter  is  a  simple  m(mo8y]lslde» 
but  the  latter  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  iriBliraL  That  is^ 
every  word  is  generally  referred  to  a  root  consisting  of  dm^ 
radical  letters,  grouped  together  in  an  unpronoonoeaUtsi  kftt&. 
Thus  the  root  q^t^  or  qil  suggests  the  idea  of  <  killing/  bltt 
must  be  provided  with  vowels  before  it  can  be  used,  or  eveft 
pronounced.  The  simplest  form  is  made  by  supptyb^f  Ae 
vowel  a  thrice,  thus  producing  the  form  fafyUa^  wifii  Ae  aeiii^ 
'he  killed,'  being  the  third  perscm  singuhr  of  the  past  Inlaid 
This  convenient  form  may  be  taken  as  representing  tbe  »Ml 
and  is  usually  given  in  Dictionaries;  and  other  forms  i|l« 
4>bt8uned  from  it  by  varying  tht  tmods.  IS  the  &il'«ibi 
lengdiened,  the  second  changed  to  i,  and  the  tldtd  i|pO|fl^ 
we  shall  get  the  ageniialiorm.  Thus  qiU&  is  Tone  kattDgf'; 
and  we  should  get  a  similar  agential  form  from 
root  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  the  rooty,* 
yield  the  pt  t/a'ala,  he  did,  and  the  agential  fenn  fStU^  ^cpe 
doing/  If  one  of  the  letters  of  the  root  be  4  f9,  or  >»  ttfc 
forms  may  be  somewhat  modified,  but  die  prindple  \k  ttib 
same.  Other  forms,  from  the  kst  roo^  are?  the  aoilfll^ 
yaf^ulu ;  the  imperative  u/*ul)  the  noun  of  action,  /a*lf  *  a 
ddng' ;  ftc.  But  the  most  important  for  the  English  student 
are  the  passive  participle,  of  the  form  ntq/"  ul^  and  the '  noon 
of  place  or  time,'  of  the  form  maf*ali  because  this  pre&A^f 
of  the  syUable  mor  may  make  it  necessary  to  drop  the  piiibc 
before  the  root  can  be  kwked  for  in  the  DictioDaz7< 
over,  the  prefix  sometimes  qqpears  as  m^-  or  sia^, 
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tbe  fidlowing  exasnpleg.    JUie^mim  \$ 
pL  of  makkMiHi  a  place  where  tfaiags  am 
hfSog  a '  noun  of  place/  m^-  k  oidya  piefti^j 
root  is  itk,  0|  IV,  as  in  Akanaaa,  he  laid  n^  hi 
same  root  is  kkiadmai^  also  used  in  die  sense  #C 
storehouse.     Again,  MokameUm  is  an  mfeiiM' 
Mokammed-an,  formed  from  the  name  Mm 
kammad,  signifying  'the  praised/  or  'the 
die  root  Ay  m,  d,  appearing  in  hamadoy  he  igmimtd 
hike  is  a  purchased  slave,  lit  'possessed';  from 
malakoy  he  possessed.     So  again,  ma/fren  ia 
malrai^  a  place  where  a  thing  is  thrown  dowB ; 
he  threw  down.    Afmare^  is  from  mrndtj^fi,  4Sj 
{dace  where  there  is  a  lamp ;  from  ndtt  to 
MpnsooH,  from  Arab,  mawstm^  a  fixed  seasdiv: 
root  wasama^  he  marked.    Similarljr;  a  Jliatbm9$^ 
js  one  who  makes  a  profession  of  Islam^  ht* 
die  will  of  God ' ;  which  (like  salaam  and 
is  from  the  root  salama,  he  saluted.    MMpu^i 
a  place  to  pray  in,  is  from  safadOf  he 
Mmniny  the  crier  of  a  mosque,  is  comiectiBd 
call  to  prayers, and «<^,  the  ear;  allfrom* 
(Here  the  dh  is  the  Pers.  i;  see  §  307  abofe),^ 
Arab.  mufH,  a  magistrate,  is  allied  to  fidwi^\ 
The  carefrd  observance  ci  such  derivatioiii  I 
because  all  words  of  this  character  are  siHi 
Aiabic,  and  not  borrowed  from  Persiaii.  .  lift 
would  be  formed  in  such  a  manner. 
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CHAPTER  XXH. 

The  Fimno-Tataric  aw  tauoiis  Asunc  BLsmm. 

'i      ••• 

f  8M.  We  find  in  Eoiope  tome  kngnages  of  ncm-Anyui 
origin^  from  which  Englidi  has  borrowed  jvst  a  few  woids. 
The  only  hagnages  we  need  consider  here  are  the  Tadddi, 
and  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar,  llieae  bdoog  to  what  iMa 
been  called  the  Finno-Talaiie  or  Ural-Ahaic  ftmiljr  ef 
bagnagest  corresponding  to  what  is  described  in  Max  Mifflei's 
LeOores  on  Language  (Lect  8)  aa  conrt  tnting  the  *  Nordient 
division  of  the  Turanian  knguages/  It  is,  however,  now 
proved  that  this  *J4^orthem  division'  oootaina  a  conqMs 
fiiinily  initsd^  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  oditf  lang^iSi^ 
of  the  'Southern  diviakm'  mentioned  to  the  same  chs)^« 
Acoonfingljr,  it  is  now  nanal  to  drop  the  ansfeadtng  nooi^ 
' Tioranian '  altogether.  See,  on  this  pcnnt,  The  Sefalibsdf 
Lai^goage,  by  A.  Hovelaoquei  translated  by  A.  H.  Keaa^ 
London,  1877. 

Turkish,  or  Osmaidi,  belongs  to  the  TmUc  groap^  wUdi 
also  includes  the  idioms  of  the  Tatar  tribes;  whilst  HnSh 
garian  bebngs  to  the  Rnnic  group  of  the  above  ftn3^. 
The  Turkic  tribes  originally  occiqpied  a  huge  portion  of 
Central  Asia,  and  their  original  point  of  departure  is  genera 
ally  said  to  be  Turkestan,  in  Tatary,  The  reader  wkj 
omsult  Hovelacque,  as  above,  or  Lecture  8  in  Max  Mtiler^a 
Lectures,  where  some  of  the  characteristics  of  TmUdigramoittr 
are  given.    In  tiadng  Turkish  words,  he^  is  to  be  had  feoil 
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the  work  by  Marod  Device  mmikiQed 
from  the  Dictioiiiiaire  Turc^Anbt-f^mm 
puUished  at  Leipzig  in  1866-76.    Bfofll 
been  borrowed  immediately;  a  few  have 
French,  &c.,  as  marked  below. 

§  810.  TurUali  Wora-liflt  Agfaa^agai 
gfaan  {deUer  spelt  yataghan),  Bairam  (a 
bey,  bosh  (Turk,  bask^  empty,  worthless)^ 
as  ketch),  caviare  (F.,  Ital.),  chagrin  (At 
shagreen),  chibouk  ifr  chibouque,  chone^^ 
(F.,  from  Turk.  dolamSn,  a  sort  of  rob^ 
(F.,  Ital.),  ketch,  odalisque  (F.),  ottomaii  ^ 
green,  uhlan  (G.,  Polish),  yataghan,  xebec  (! 

We  have  also  borrowed  some  words  from 
not  really  original  in  that  language.     Tiin$ 
word  efendt\  for  'sir'  or  'mister,'  T^ul^ 
adaptation  of  Gk.  «i^«myr,  a  modem  fem 
originally  a  despotic  ruler,  or  mastari.  ^ 
pavilion,  F.  kiasque^  is  from  a  Turkish 
kushk^  a  villa.    ltah\  Turk,  rdp^  aftadE,  it^ 
Arabic  word  as  £.  arrack.     Cojfes^  T«Hb>^^ 
Arab,  qahweh.    Begum^  Pers.  h^tim^  li 
Turkish  and  Arabic;  from  Turk.  A^V  %VA; 
and  Arab,  uniy  umm^  mother;  lit 
title  of  rank.    Seraskier  is  a  Turic.  ibrni  t#j 
general,  or  military  chief;  a  hybrid 
or  sar^  head,  and  Arab.  *asktr  or  *€^k0^ 
Turks  insert  a  very  sh<Mt  i  after  k^  botii  fe 
khsk  above.    The  word  Turk  (wbenot 
really  a  Tatar  word,  from  the  Tatar  Imrk^ 
a  Turk  is  called  'asmSn ;  and  Turkey  i»^ 
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^  Utiudly  deriTed  firom  Turk,  ckitusk^  % 
with  ckioMs  in  Ben  Jonion. 

*  A  tab-division  of  a  province,  fioia 
«»i||^nsUy  the  studaid  of  the  governor  of  ladli 
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vi^  mnaXLl '-  Wit  bock  of  i«fcMi6e  whtebl 

fitaakovskf 8  Magjtr  £«ikGfi»  pab&died  «i  PnMimg^iB  itE^jg^ 

I  ha^  0iiljr  foimd  the  following. 

Hungwiaa  Word^list  Hunar,  Tdkxy ;  satne,  ttbM^ 
tadie  (both,  throc^h  French  and  German);  sfaakb  (tittoogh 
Frendi).  £v^  of  theaei  it  is  not  certain  that  saire  it  a  tfne 
Maygar  word;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dearlf  tiMJd 
to  its  origin. 

§  818.  Passing  over  to  Asia,  we  may  first  coori^  ibb 
languages  of  Tataiy  (nsaally  misspdt  Tartaiy,  by  a  scMrry 
misc<mception  that  connects  it  with  TariarusX)  These  abo 
belong,  as  said  above,  to  the  Turkic  groap  of  the  IlmKH 
Tataric  family,  and  the  following  words  are  derived  from 
them. 

Tatar  Word-liat  Cossack  (through  Russian);  kbaafa 
lord,  whence  Genghis  Khan,  lit  'great  kMrd,'  a  mefe  iitle 
rather  than  a  name);  mammoth  (through  Russian)^  mogul 
(i,  e..  Mongolian);  tartar;  tttik;  torquc^e. 

$818.  We  may  next  consider  the  so^alled  Diavidiui 
languages  ci  Southern  India,  whidb  aie  entirdy  distinct  from 
those  of  Sanskrit  or  Aryan  (M*%in.  They  aie  ehssed  hf 
Max  MfUler  as  belonging  to  the  'Southeni  iSfi^ii  Of 
Tmranian  languages,'  but  are  really  qube  distinct  frilii 
several  of  the  langiages  there  mentkmedi  as  well  as  from 
those  in  the  'Northern  divisira'.of  the  same,  as  notedvk 
§  309.  The  six  chief  languages  of  this  group,  as  descrttedib|f 
CaldweU,  are:  (i)  Canarese,  on  Uie  Western  eoasti  lb  Ifae 
Soiidi  of  Goa  spod  extending  over  die  plafieau  of  Mysoia; 
(a)  Mabq^Uam,  on  die  same  coast^  stBl  ftmher  Sfxsk^  in 
Travancore ;  (3)  Tehgn^  on  the  Eastern  coast,  to  the  SouA 
of  Cicacote;  (4)  TamS,  slill  further  Soulbi  iti  the  gieslif 
part  of  the  Camatic^  induduig  Madras;  (5)and(6)  IWte 
and  KudagUi  comparatiif^y  unimportant.  The  mo«|J|i|^: 
bodes  are :  ^  Gkmaijr  of  Indkm  Tenps^  hfU^VUW^m^ 
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Portuguese);  teak. 

Emskrm.  (3)  Teb^ :  bandiooot,  mungo 
catamaran  (miK:h  used  at  Madras);  cun 
^sauce*);  cheroot;  cooly;'  godown  (a  n 
gaSoHg^  firom  Tamil  kidaAgtt^  a  place  when 
Udrn^  to  lie);  mango;  mulligatawny;  pari 
sense  of  mango-orchard,  or  orchard)  \  Ala 
which  attests  the  antiquity  of  Tamil,  from  iH 
itself  has  borrowed  several  words.  On  ik 
eash^  L  e.  a  smaB  Indian  c(un,  Tamil  kSsu^  is 

§815.  Other  Indian  langnagea.  We 
from  various  languages  of  India,  besides 
origin,  and  those  m«itioned  just  above, 
game),  is  from  the  Baiti  name  of  the  ball  i 
this  hnguage  is  spoken  in  tiie  high  valley  d 
The  words  anaamda  and  Umrmalmi  are 
word  atott^  as  applied  to  coral  ree&i,  is  an  e; 
from  the  Maldive  Islands,  where  the  Ian 
Cingalese. 

§  816.  The  most  important,  for  £ng^ 
Asiatic  languages,  is  Mahy.   This  language 
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1876^  ltM4]f  irafdi  sue  tho  to  h&  ionni  fa  Soi^ii 
Citaiiiiy,  at  pfiactd  fai  die  SqppleflKBtj0  Ite#s  I^niA 
Dktteiiqr;  and  fa  Yide's  Glosniy  of  An^^indiitt  woidii^ 

{  SI7.  liaifaqr  Wofd4tel.  Amok  («r  tt>iaadk),  bgbimiwwi/ 
tMOHboOy  cadd^,  o^put  0r  cajnput  (a  tiee  jkUmg  anMoado 
ol»  from  l&lay  tfym^  txtt,  wood,  /^(A),  wfateX  easBowaqr, 
oitadHi  (Malay  iUlrib),  cockatoo,  create  #r  cieeae  (awon^i 
dttgoiigy  ffedK>»  gong,  gutta-perdm,  junk  (a  kind  of  tb^]^^ 
k»y,  mango,  mangrove  {/or  mang-grove  ?),  mock  (a-madB)^ 
omng-outang,  ftMy  (Malay  /^,  periiape  of  Sht.  oqi^^ 
pfoa,  latafla  (throogh  Frendi),  rattan,  sago,  mmmg  (an  ape 
finmd  in  Sumatra,  Malay  tiikiumg)^  tripang  (die  sea-ah^, 
Malay  iir^M;^),  npas. 

Tte  word /Vi^^iWi,  supplied  to  an  inhaUtant  of  Ne^ 
(whenoe  P^^ya  as  a  name  for  the  island  itself)^  is  from  die 
Malay  pi^itah^  short  form  of  pOaikfkdh^  mik  casAf  buv; 
Oiling  to  die  remarkable  thickly  corted  hair  of  this  peopk^  % 
Fapnan  is  called  in  Malay  arang  pt^Sak^  %  carly-faaiied  man 
(De9ic> 

DtWc  SQggests  that  the  difficult  word  cmrmck  (O.F. 
canaqm^  Span,  and  Port  carraca)  is  a  variant  ct  Spaau 
narofea,  'a  sort  of  large  Indian  boat'  ^ineda).  Port  nmh 
cmrm  or  twr^ora  'a  long  vessel  with  oars';  from  Aiib^ 
foryir  (pL  qarOipr\  a  hrge  meichairt  vess^  not  aft  Ofigfmd 
Arab,  word,  but  borrowed  from  Malay  korakorQ^  widi  a  tte 
sense;  to  whicfa,  indeed,  the  Port  €9rMtprm  eiacdy  and 
oMoudy  corresponds.  The  Portuguese  may  haw  imported 
the  wcxrd  direedy,  and  the  Span,  ftmns  €ara€9a^  tarraca  amy 
have  been  taken  from  Portqguese,  widioiit  bri^gfaig  in  die 
Araibic  word  at  all.  The  £.  word  is  in  eai]y  use,  aa  Chanoar 
employs  the  form  carrikf  Cant  Tales^  D.  i6a8» 
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1  A  kind  of  wild  hog;  lit  'dceff4iog*;  fiom  MslsyMd;  hog, 


Rslher  fiom  Javaneie >M(f ,  Makj4^M{fi  tksn  from  QiiiMie;  isii 
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^j  In  wy  jyki&oiiiuff  I  htxw  giMi 
origin,  through  Ax9th»  A|^r;  bm  boih 
the'lijhhy  i^fir  appear  to  be  from  SkL 
V  80,  it  is  from  Sanskrit,  through  Arabic 

The  Ans^Indian  /or/,  a  sixteenth  pai( 
called  a  caf^  (whence  £.  caddy)^  is  from 
(Yule) ;  but  the  Malay  word  is  frcmi  SfJL 
from  Skt  M,toM.  (cf.  L.  i^xZ^^).    So  too  te 
tombak,  a  kind  of  brass,  Port  kmbacoj  is  ftom^ 
copper;,  but  the  Malay  word  is  of  Skt. 
Utmrahi^  copper,  Mmra^  copper-red,  iSmofo^ 
fymasy  darkn^  (L.  Umira^  K  Uni). 

§  818.  Java,  Annam,  Buxmah.     Frani 
the  word  ianiam  (a  place-name) :  from 
the  word  gamhge.    And  pertiaps  we  may 
Javanese ;  see  p.  429,  n.  a.     Wwm  is  from 
governor  or  officer  of  administratiim  (Yuie)^ 
Burmese,  but  HindustanL  .   .v»ff< 

§  819.  Ohina,  Japan,  and  Tibet.   From 
the  following  words :  china,  Chinese,  gobuif 
duced  from  Japan,  but  from  Chinese  IV^'i 
board,'  according  to  Yule),  kowtow  or  kotow 
prostration,  from  the   Chinese   Kihim^  %• 
because  the  forehead  touches  the  ground, 
nankeen,  tea« 

Tea  is  from  the  Amoy  /f,  variant  ot  die 
Xr'tf,  whence  E.  cha  (now  obsolete).    An 
d)e  various  kinds  of  tea  is  given  by  Yule  ii^,% 
these  we  may  notice  Bohea^  from  the  Wu4 
mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Fuh-kien,  a 
coast  of  China.    Congtm  ka^  from  Amoy 
hang-hu  is  for  kung-fu^  lit '  work '  or  '  labomr  '| 
called  from  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
il^  (or  hei)'€Kun^  lit  'bright  spring.'     (Mm^ 
lit '  black  dragon.'    Pekoe^  from  Cantou 
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fit^^wUe  dbwiit'     iSiMfr^^  Canton  lAhrihi^^ 

jA^-rikngi  '^^^  t^xri'  2l0dwifl(Ky  from  the  mane  of  ft 
I^iioe-  Hie  words  nSt  and  Mr^gv  are  certainly  from  X^il^ 
SiTiii  the  Oiinese;  a  word  probably  of  Ch^ieae  oi%iny 
notwiAgtanding  the  fact  that  ttie  Chinese  do  not  employ  die 
letter  r.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  iypk^an  is  from 
CbhL  ia/atigf  i.e.  'great  wind';  but  the  accomit  in  Yide 
makes  it  more  probable  that,  like  mMsaan^  it  was  taken  from 
AraUCi  viz.  from  Arab.  tH/^  ^  VH>rd  ^bitoally  used  in 
LMfia  for  a  sudden  and  violent  storm;  whence  the  Port 
ittfSOf  the  same.  The  Arab,  word  is  not  native,  but  an- 
adaptation  of  the  Gk.  rv^,  to  which  the  mod.  £•  qidling 
has  been  made  to  confomii  though  it  was  not,  at  the^^fflM^  of 
its  first  usci  borrowed  from  GredE;  dincify.  Hackluyt  has  Ita 
apeUmg  iouffm\  Purchas  has  H^im\  Hamilton  has  4g^iwsi 
oth^  q^Uings  are /09^#fi /(M^itM,  ^to. ;  see  the  quota^oni 
in  Yuk.  Joss  is  not  Chinese,  but  Portuguese  (Port  Si^ 
Qod);  uAmandarin  is  from  Sansbtt. 

From  Japanese  we  have  <mly  bohu  (thfough  Portugueie]^ 
and  the  ytotds  japan  and  say.  > 

From  Tibetan  we  have  only  the  wor4li  lama^  and  j^(fte 
nameof a q^edesofoz).  -  .%^ 

|M0,  The  Aaiatic  Ulaoda  We  hav^  ju^ a  few  wmAl 
from  the  islands  of  Southern  Asia*  It  is  miBd^it  to  g^ 
the  lists. 

A.i]«tnateiL  .  Boomerang^  dingo(?)y  kangaroo  (a  aame^ 
which  seems  to  have  originated  in  some  mistake)|  paramatta^ 
urombat  t 

Polyiiaiiaau  Taboo  (New  Zealand  fapm^  Solomon  Jm 
lands  Anste). .  New  Zealandx  pah  (a  native  fortified  camp)* 
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§  ML  The  great  contiiie&C  of  Afriea  te 
Utde  to  the  vocabuhrjr  of  English,    hi  no  CiM 
n  fliea  given  us  so  Htdc  hdp.    More  fSmm 
Homt  from  the  Northern  ooaet»  wfaidi  Ikli 
Mecberranean  Sea. 

Bgyptian.  A  few  words  have  come  dMvltl 
andent  language  of  Egypt,  which  can  be  MMft 
remote  antiquity.  Coptic  maj  be  eoMMMNl' 
descended  from  it,  and  is  useful  for  oompaitaMii^ 
words  which  have  reached  us  have  fnosfly  tMHit. 
dirottgh  Hebrew,  or  (a)  through  Greek.  T# 
bekmg :  belieinoth,  ephah,  sack  (L.,  Gk.»  HAili 
L.,  Gk.,  Heb.).  To  the  latter  set  belong:  g«ii^ 
stance),  gypsy,  ibis,  oasis,  paper,  papyrwu  - 
readied  us  through  French  and  Italian. 

Vortli  African.     Barbary  is  represented 
horse);  Morocco,  by  morocco,  and  by  cunig^ 
to  us  through  the  Portuguese;  Fes,  fay  fi»i9i 
The  word  Zouave  belongs  to  the  Kabylai^ 
already  given  as  belonging  to  a  branch  of 

Zihra,  a  Portuguese  form,  is  said  to  be  of 

West  Africa  is  represented  by  iaoiai, 
and  guinea;  as  well  as  gorilla,  said  to*belOQ|j|i 
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langiaige.  An  inteieBtiiig  passage  in  Hackkjt^s  Vajnipi 
(±  a.  199)  diows  that  the  loDg-^Kmgbt  word  jam  bdongi  to 
a  language  spoken  in  Benin.  Mr.  Jas.  WeUli  is  dieie  said 
to  have  reported,  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Benin :  'dioir 
bread  is  a  kind  of  roots;  thej  call  it  Inamid;  and  when  it 
18  well  sodden,  I  would  leave  onr  bread  to  eat  of  it;  it  is 
pleasant  in  eating,  and  light  of  digestion;  the  roote  thereof  is 
as  bigge  as  a  mans  arme/  This  is  obviously  the  oi%in  1^ 
the  Portuguese  inhame^  which  the  English  have  turned  ialD 
yam. 

The  words  ^fftf  and  quagga^  both  names  of  animals^  bdong 
to  Hottentot  The  word  HottenM  itself  is  mere  Dufdi^  tia. 
Jmiim  M^  hot  and  tot,  where  A0/,  M  ate  sounds  inteiidKd  X» 
jgpiiscuit  stuttering  or  stammering;  so  that  tfie  mane  is  oito 
of  derision. 

Qswfvitf  is  from  the  negro  name  Ow»fif;  but  the  parliclilar 
nq;ro  who  discovered  its  virtues  Ui/ed  in  Sivhttift.  Stedoifli^ 
in  his  e3K:ellent  bocdc  on  Surinam,  haatold  us  all  iboulUaiy 
and  has  even  preserved  for  us  his  portrait  ^ 
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§  882.  We  have  bonx>wed  words  from 
in  two  ways :  (i)  immediately,  from  the 
of  North  America ;  and  (s)  indirectly,  ibtfOf^fjk^ 
French,  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian 

Our  borrowings  fit>m  the  nomad  IndittKB 
settlement  of  Virginia,  on  which  subject  we 
teresting  Works  of  Capt  John  SmiA  (z$< 
President  of  Virginia,  and  Admiral  of  New 
Works  were  conveniently  reprinted  by  Pro£ 
and  are  thus  easily  accessible. 

In  modem  times,  English  has  borrowed  -f^^ 
of  the  same  character  either  directly,  or  fiieni; 
by  authors  resident  in  the  United  States  or 

Algonquins  or  Algonkins  is  the  name  for 
tribes,  speaking  closely  related  languiges» 
extended  over  the  country  between  Maine 
Bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Lake 
is  from  the  various  dialects  of  this  scattet«i# 
words  were  mostly  taken.    These 
scattered  over  various  tracts  of  country,  to 
Erie  and  Ontario.    Amongst  them  are  dii 
Delawares,  and  others  whose  names  are  lesll 
language  of  the  Crees  is  closely  related  iQ» 
iibly  the  languages  have  changed 
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of  tlie  eurliest  settkoiiQEitii.  Gqptaia  SmHb  ghit  tooie  lioei- 
lists  firom  the  kngnage  qpoken  bf  the  IndiuiB  of  YiigiBh^ 
and  occasioiialljr  cpiotes  Indiaii  word&  Thus,  at  p.  59^  hi 
mentioiur  *a  beast  they  call  armighcw^  spelt  am^/^kmi 
at  p*  %o*j ;  this  is  our  raeoan  or  raccwnu  At  p.  59,  he  has 
cpassam^  i.e»  opossum.  At  p.  aof  is  moot^Lt.  mooss^  M 
p.  44y  he  has :  *  TomaJiaciSf  azesi'  whence  ilMuiAneril;  iriso: 
*JlfocAasms,  shooes/  At  p.  355,  he  has  mtissasctts\  and  at 
p.  ao7»  muspiossusi  whence  our  muspuuh.  There  ia  an 
Algonquin  Dictionary  by  J.  A.  Cuoq  (Montreal,  i88€^  and 
a  Cree  Dictionary  by  A.  Lacombe  (Montreal,  1874);  bat 
they  do  not  afford  much  assistance.  In  many  caae%  it  is 
difficult  to  give  the  true  forms*  Cuoq  has  wikkoam^  variaitt 
of  mikiwam^  a  house,  whence  K  uf^iwam ;  makisii^  a  dioe, 
moccassin;  maniiOf  or  numitou^  a  spirit,  (»r  god;  and  UMi^  a 
moose.  The  Cree  for  '  moose '  is  mmswa^  and  in  the  same 
language  wiki  means  'his  house/  The  Cree  iskmsm^  a 
woman,  is  related  to  squaw. 

§  828.  The  list  of  these  terms  would  appear  to  be  as  fifloM. 
'  Vorihp American  Indian  Word-list.  Cancua,  homtey» 
manito,  moccassin,  moose,  musquash,  opossum,  pq>oose  (litlle 
child,  babe),  pemmican,  raccoon,  sachem  (a  chief),  skoid^ 
squaw,,  toboggan  (Canadian),  tomahawk^  totem,  waa^Mn% 
Wigwam. 

.  f  884L  A  few  Mexican  words  have  ccmie  to  us^  mostly 
tfaongh  Spanish,  owing  to  the  Spanidi  conquest  of  t^ 
country.  I  have  treated  this  subject  more  at  length  in  ssy 
paper  on  the  Language  of  Meidco,.  and  Words  of  Wtf^ 
Indian  Oiigm,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Sode^,; 
1888-90,  pp.  137-149.  The  two  best  books  ^1  this  subjs^ 
Sie  the  Di(^onnaiie  de  la  Langue  Nahuatl  on  M«ifeidBei 
par  R^mi  Simeon,  Paris,  1885;  and  the  Grammaire  d#  }% 
Langue  Nahuatl,  written  by  Ofanos  in  1547,  and  edited^  by 
the  same  editor.  Puis,  1875.     Mexican  was  wntl«n  ima^ 
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m  ibe  SpanUi  alphabet,  so  dnt  tbe 

the  Spanish  sounds.    But  it  seems  den  4i#j 

century,  the  Span,  f  and  t  bodi  had  tiie  aemi 

that  c  and  qu  were  both  like  £.  il  in  ktng^ 

9  and  ^  r  was  pronounced  as  f  in  ms;  that  if  haS 

Italian,  not  the  modem  Spanish  sound;  and  tel 

soudof  K  jrinmfjp,  though  itprobaUjsoon 

-   Megjoaa  Wovd-Uat    Axolotl,  cacao,  chflBi 

chocolate,  copal,  coyote,  jalap,  ocelot^  tomato^  .  v  a 

I  may  remark  that  chocokUe^  Mex.  choeoiatt^  m^Mt 
etymoIogicaUy,  with  cacae^  Mex.  cacauM    The 
a  mat,  is  from  iitx.  petail^  bat  is  not  used  m 
name  Popdca-kpiU  simply  means  ^smokuig 
vokano,  kooiftfaca,  to  smoke,  tatdJip^ 

§  825.  In  the  same  paper  (see  §  3S4),  I  hsti% 
to  group  together  words  borrowed  from  Ibt 
islands  according  to  the  languages  or  diakots 
belong.  >  I  trii- 

Helpful  books,  in  English,  are:  The  Fkal 
Books  on  America,  by  R.  Eden,  printed  hjr 
Birmingham,  1885;  Joyful  Newes  out  of  the 
Worlde,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of 
Frampton,  London,  1577;  and  Fineda^s 
tionary.    There  is  also  a  glossarial  Index  to 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Oviedo,  bitt  it  is  not  ni^ 
and  gives  no  references.    Another  hd^d 
Natural  History  of  the  Indies,  originally  ift 
which  a  French  translation  was  primed  M 
and  an  English  translaticm  in  London  is 
translation  affords  early  quotations  for 
therefore  append  a  few  references  to  the 
of  Acosta's  work.  .       y^\ 

Acosta  mentions  the  following  Meadcasft 
sa ;  MIh\  tv.  ao;  choc^laie^  iv.  %% ;  a^ai^ 
ao.    Also  the  following  Peruvian  words- 1 
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ao;  ^iMMi0,  iv.  37 ;  mgtta  (kica),  L  ag,  ftc.;j8iiia^  iv.^^  4ii^ 
iv«  f8;  /aro  (alpaeaX  iiL  ao,  Ir.  41;  fKMMa  (bee  jMAig 
qiiiDiiie)i  iv.  6 ;  vtoigm^  iv«  40.  And  the  feUomuig  woiiii 
beIoiq;iiig  to  the  West-Iodiaii  islaiids  or  to  die  aeigbboBiii^j 
coast;  cadfue^  v.  5;  cofovi  (cassava),  iv«  17;  eoffamtmm 
cmymoMf  n.  13,  iii.  15 ;  ri^  (a  kmd  of  rabbkX  m  38 ;  ^Mgi^ 
hr.  39;  gucya»0  (guava),  iv.  a4;>s^iMm,  iv.  38;  auysiispr; Ik. 
33;  ^vi^F'  (maize),  iv.  16;  numaU^  iiL  15;  pihtm  (tdbaooo^ 
wbenee  'E^petim-u^  iv.  ag;  Mac^o,  iv.  ap;  jwrn,  Iv.  17. 

Some  (rf  these  words  are  derived  from  dialects  novextlBel^ 
and  we  Are  dieiefore  dependent  npcm  Eden,  Oviedi^  ani 
odiers,  for  the  mention  of  the  langaage  to  which  thcjr  bdoof. 
The  various  account  show  that  the  Spaniards  first  becasM 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  Hayti,  and  then  with  .dial  of 
Cid)a,  which  partly  resemUed  it;  sodbat  maiqrcif  tfaetiaities 
which  they  picked  up  were  of  Haytian  or  Cuban  origiA; 
and  these  they  transferred  to  other  lands.  It  is  dear  that 
sMs^wcfy  for  example,  does  not  belong  to  the  huigiiage  of 
Ifedco^  though  iht  plant  is  abundant  there;  for  Medesfli 
has  neitfai^  g  nor  ^  in  its  alphabet,  and  in  foct,  the  Meifcitt 
name  of  the  plant  is  me^.  The  name  m^guiyk  said  to  te 
Cuban. 

f  886.  After  some  sear^  I  have  made  out  the  foDowiaf 
list. 

Wasfe-Iodiaa  Woird-list  From  the  language  of  Hajrtis 
barbecue,  cacique,  canoe,  cassava,  gmacum,  goava  (?),  liani* 
inock(?),  hurricane,  iguana,  maiie,  manati,  potato,  tobaoco^X 
yucca. 

From  Cuba:  barbecue,  maguey,  maaatL 

From  Jamaica:  anatta,  cr  annotta 

From  Honduras:  mahogany(?)« 

From  Caribbean :  cannibal,  colifari,  macaw,  pirogue.  ' 

{  887.  Paashig  on  to  Sontib  America,  we  baiw  inl:  lo 
obaerve  that  A(S  language  of  die  North  ooaat  aeemaicilnaio 
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been  taainly  Caribbean^  xnt  doedyiffiodlii^ 
is  the  list  >v^ 


Voorlh  CkNMt  of  a  Amartofti     AgdiMI 
(Quito),  cayinan  (Caribbean^  cujre  (a  kfaid  of 
aapajou  (a  monkey,  Guiana^  tola  (New 
curare  (Guiana).  *^i 

The  rest  of  the  South-American  words  are 
Brazilian;   as  described  in  my  paper^ 
Philological  Society  in  1885,  p.  f* 

As  to  Brazilian  words,  Prof«  Alezandefy  of  W3(il^ 
kindly  sent  me  several  notes,  and  I  have  also 
Mr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti  a  copy  of  his  BnudlMt 
printed  at  Rio  Janeiro,  1883.     This  desctSiii^ 
Guarani  language,  or  the  language  of  the 
Guarani  tribes. 

Tapi-Gtwrani  Wovd-list    Ipecacuanha 
tapioca,  tapir,  toucan  (F«).  •  \H 

To  these  may  be  added  cashew-ma^  adqpiil^ 
acofou^  said  to  be  taken  firom  the  native  Braiiltaflit 
4icajmba\  buccaneer  (F.,  with  F.  suffix  hurt), 
(a  balsam),  couguar^  manwc^  fehmia  (from 
tobacco). 

I  add  a  few  notes  on  the  above  wcnrds. 
(with  the   characteristic  Port*  n/^asSpan.  i^^H 
interesting  example  of  a  word  formed  by  llie 
agglutination,  or  by  the  combination  of  seVM^^ 
It  is  Jess  a  word  than  a  descriptive  sentence* 
of  it  is  as  follows.    The  Guarani  word  is 
pt-kad-guaifia.    The  initial  1  is  euphonic,  and : 
pi^peh^  flat,  low ;  ka&^  wood,  leaves  <tf  i  IME%1 
to  vomit.    It  means,  accordingly,  the  low  ((r^ 
that  causes  vomit.    The  accents  should  &B^ 
the  an\  but  we  have  never  attempted  lo  g^i 

hi  jaguar^  the  j  has  the  sound  of  £.  jr| 
occur  in  Tupi-Guarani.    The  suffix  ^^M 
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'  dog^'  And  yagmr'€U^  a  '^i^uar/  The  sense  ii  siq^piMMt  iKIk 
be  'teeier  cSpteff  m  'berkor.'  It  isso  diflkQlt to  lepfeeenl 
die  native  sounds  tfait^^ '  dog '  is  mitiitiiyti^^afjfdidtagm^ 
idtdrai  vbich  looks  as  if  ^  is  a  mere  device  for  |^vii^  # 
sound  like  onr  w*, 

Ti^ioca  is  for  fi^'-^a;  fix>m  h^\  residue,  dreg%  and  A^ 
to  squeese  out  It  means  '  a  residual  essence  ^Ktraded  hf 
pressure.'  Tafiir  is  the  same  as  iaffra  or  iap^a^  a  fftmanHHt 
name  given  to  cattle;  hence  it  simply  ineans  'great  beist.' 
An  ot  is  called  tapfra-apegdua^  lit  tnanrta|»ry  and  a  co#  it 
kipffrorhmhSi^  lit  wotnan-tajHr*  The  characters  Used  fiir 
wiktng  these  words  are  Portuguese. 

§  828.  For  Peruvian  words,  we  obtain  some  h^  fiooi 
Acosta,  as  above  (§  325) ;  also  from  Gardlasso  de  la  Vegik's 
Hisloiy  of  Peru.  I  have  also  consulted  a  curious  P^m^aii- 
Spanish  Dictionary,  by  D.  Gon9afez,  printed  (I  believe)  at 
lima,  in  1608. 

FeruTian  Word-liat  Alpaca  (Span.),  coca,  condor 
(Span.),  guanaco  (a  kind  of  alpaca.  Span.),  guano  (Span^), 
inca,  jerked  beef,  Uama,  oca  (an  edible  root),  pampas,  puma» 
quinine  (F.,  Span.),  vicuna. 

I  append  a  few  notes.  Peruvian  is  spelt  after  a  %MUiish 
fashion,  and  not  always  correctly.  For  example,  die  1m- 
guage  contains  no  ^,  but  the  Spaniards  have  usually  wiftlien 
guatuuo  and  guano  for  kuanacu  and  kuanu.  It  also  cxHrtams 
no  3;  yet  the  word pampa  is  sometimes  turned  into'  Imdm* 
In  al-paca^  al*  is  merely  a  Span,  prefix,  in  £ict^  the  Anoxic 
def.  article;  the  animal  is  often  cidled  a  paco^  as  by  Aoosta. 
Coca  is  the  herb  whence  we  have  made  rara-4)ie,  ignorandy 
pronounced  [kokd'n],  as  if  the  oi' were  the  common  fflphthopg 
in  bait.  Condor  is  Peruv.  cunhtr.  Guano,  Peruv.  tnnm, 
means  excrement,  vis.  of  birds,  ftrkod  hoof  was  finrmeily 
jorkm  herf,  as  in  Capt  Smith's  Works,  p.  63;  it  mpsilis 
'dried,'  from  Peruv.  ccharptmi^  to  prepare  dried  best  :  <d(* 
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it  Jtenir*  9»a^  the.nuBe  of  ta  effile 
fipinidi  pL  fApampa,  %  plaiii.    Ommmt  ji  # 
.HMT  beinga jufilt;  k  was  {mpaved  fipo^|. 
fmma,  [Idtui]^.  i^hm  the  SpaiL  ipi  is  sowiM^I 
Baiae  €imhona^  sometiines  givon  to  the 
^  error  for  cMnc^ona^  a  name  which  it  obtained 
Ana  de  Oaorfo,  Count^a  of  Chinehoa  wbA^ 
Peni,  who  was  cored  by  it  in  1638.    ChinduMl  ji> 
of  m  small  town  in  New  Castile.  :\ 

The  words  ana$i»s  and  piccaty  ar^  also  oC 
origin,  but  I'find  nothing  that  decisively  InmHwijj 
these  words.    Ananas  has  been  said  to  be  tMi 
Peruvian,  and  the  Brazilian  name.    Psmi^is 
Brasilian.  ;     11 
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CHAPTER  XXV- 


On  scoa  Falsi  Emrotooin. 
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f  MO.  t  have  now  briefly  surveyed,  in  diis  second  voiane^ 
the  chief  sources  of  the  'Foreign  Element'  in  onr  langsige^ 
whilst  my  former  volume  has  dealt  in  some  measure  widr  dse 
Instory  of  the  'Native  Element'  I  hqpe  it  wiU  beiindeiftpod 
diat  I  have  attempted  no  mcn-e  dian  a  mere  oudine,  poiiapa 
an  knperfect  <»ie,  of  the  history  of  English  from  an  Etjrmo* 
logical  point  of  view ;  in  order  to  suppkmenCi  and  in  some 
mstances  to  correct,  die  etymologies  ^ven  in  my  laiger  and 
eoneifle  Dictionaries  My  chief  endeavoor  has  bben  !» 
formulate  some  of  the  phonetic  laws  by  wbi^  dumges  in 
the  forms  of  words  have  taken  place,  so  aa  to  enable  llii 
student  to  trace  for  himself  the  history  of  a  given  Irord  wl& 
some  degree  of  accuracy%  The  indc»e»  to  the  piesent  and 
the  former  volume  furnish  ready  refentnoe  to  points  connected 
with  the  histoiy  of  a  large  nnmber  of  vrords;  sufficient,  I 
bope^  to  show  that  regular  laws  govern  Ae  traiisfeniations  of 
words,  and  to  Hhstrate  the  worthlessness  rf  the  dd  system  of 
giving  credence  to  every  i<He  guesser  who  fimciedhe  perodved 
a  resemblance  between,  an  English  word  and  some  other  fona 
in  Ang^o^Saxon,  or  indeed  in  any  language,  and  straig^itway 
procbumed  the  guess,  and  called  it  an  'etymology.' 

§  830*  There  is,  in  fiu:t,  no  more  shameful  bd  in  d^ 
history  of  English  educadon  than  is   presented  bf  ^ 
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hwmHiating  absnrditiet  tnd 
fefiner  ti]iie%  devotied  diemselves  to  Ibe 
II  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  die  stfasoiief^ 
of  our  dder  autliorSy  the  history  of  maajp 
tically  inaccessible,  and,  consequentljr,  flMPt 
little  left  bat  to  guess.    But  it  is  #9/  eaqr  to 
the  wildest  guesses  were  usually  received 
grovelling  credulity,  so  that  mere  inability  10 
was  considered  all  one  with  htiag 
course  of  my  investigations,  I  have  oome 
number  of  lying  stories,  confidently  pot 
tittle  of  evidence,  which  one  is,  or  used  i» 
to  accept  abjectly  without  question,  meidy ' 
fashion  to  do  so.    I  will  just  give  a  few 
mean  by  this. 

§88L  In  vol  i.  p«  6>  I  ^"^  tacpomA 
conceit  which  explained  s&lam  as  the  nameof« 
one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of  good 
larger  Dictionary,  I  have  shown  that  the 
UefHokr  (or  eater  of  beef)^  from  a  wholly 
French  heaufttwr^  a  word  fidsely  ootned  by 
this  very  occasion,  rests  on  no  foundatloii 
form,  equally  with  its  original  hemrfd^  itii 
found.    To  the  phonetician,  it  is  suflkient  Id 
triphthong  tau  does  not  bdong  to  the  eti^^ 
spelling;  it  would  rather  have  been  ^iog^^ 
have  produced  heiofet  and  bewfeieri  and 
Low  Latin  such  an  A.  F.  form  could  have 
difficult  to  say.    Perhaps  it  was,  forsoott» 
having  been  '  beautifully  made.'    And  yet  t|i|| 
has  taken  so  tight  a  hold  on  die  pubfiBi 
deemed  almost  an  act  of  impiety  to  doi^ 


^  '  Even  to  this  day,  we  oie  the  word 
at  we  do  huf-ioUr  in  a  re»pectfol  and 
X48,  Mar.  a  I,  x/xa 
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inqrtd  n^t »  «a^poied»  I  know  not  im  wh«r  gnmiidiy  la  te 
-^good  autboritj'  for  the  ftatemeiit  Ler  it  be  imdcEMictf 
that «  ecMrrect  ^rmoiogj  no  iiic»e  needs  an'anthoiiljVditti 
good  wine  needs  a  bmk 

In  like  manneri  I  have  shown  thai  nodiing  am  wdl-M 
move  hopdess,  from  an  Ustorical  point  of  new,  thm  die  too 
common  'derivation'  of  WUistmdc^  from  the  Gennan 
PfmgskH.  Those  who  believe  in  this  wholly  hiqMMftfe 
transfonnation  seemed  to  hdd  it  as  a  pore  article  vibl^ 
a  thing  not  to  be  inquired  mto,  but  to  be  fhankftil  for*  Itk 
in  vam  to  tell  them  that,  even  when  we  have  swallowed  it| 
we  9HU  have  to  account  for  the  Icelandic  forms«  And  min 
if  we  gulp  down  the  derivation  fixMn  Pfingstm  of  the  Icdaadfe 
EMtanamudagr  (Whitsundaj)^  we  want  some  still  kxi^ 
IbffBl  (shall  we  say  the  G.  PfingskmooeheX)  to acooont fo die 
IceL  JBviUutamadagt^fika  (Whitsonday  week)»  How  mt^mt 
to  get  these  seven  syllables  oat  of  four?  And  irtiat  is  to  be 
dcme  with  other  IceL  nam^  such  as  HMatiagmt  (VVfaiia 
days,  Whitsuntide),  and  HfjUadii^shdgi{^!H\aat»'^SKf%\^6)^^ 
White-day-feast)?  Etymologically,  WMimmitvj^  ^  sinq^ 
¥ndk'&mdi^\  the  While  being  shortened  to  WhU  undtf  die 
stress  of  the  accent,  precisely  as  in  Whikhnrek  and  liStiM^ 
see  vol  L  p.  494.  That  there  are  some  lustoriod  difBoiMei 
about  the  precise  explanation  of  the  curigin  of  thaname^^ls 
quite  another  matter ;  yet  even  so,  I  diink  Mr.  Yigjusaei^s 
explanation  is  satisfiictory,  vix.  diat,  in  nMbem  countriesi 
the  Dcmmica  in  AlUiW9A  shifted  from  the  First  Sunday  after 

^  I  mayuwelldtehaeacaxioaspieoeofeviclcnoe.  laWiestweotfs 
JMatgn^kia  Sacra  PUtoHa^  In  the  kit  pkte  Imt  one,  Is  an  iateicifiq^ 
fftciiniileofaalodandieMS.  e^appueqUy,  lliefifteeithoeBt^  Us 
fobric  them  dMwn  (widch  the  editor  has  mim^ 
Dag  deal  fynt  sjmala  Ueni  sanete  ipiritna;'  Le.  On  Whit^SsB-Ii)!^ 
diaO  (one)  fiiit  ring  PM  crMil9irj|^M(tef. 

*  l^nuMlated  iaio  Welih  as  Stkgmp^^  lit  'while  ssa/dropfiiSf  4s 
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lEuter  to  the  more  geaUL  tine  of - 
•B  itraager  than  the  use  of  imm  to 
Certainly,  noon  has  no  odier  nMntog  nolpfi  i 
certain  that,  bdng  the  9th  hour  liiopa'  €^^ 
variably  meant  3  p.  m.    As  to  the  predae  ham 
Protean  word  prime,  he  would  be  a  b6id 
positively  say;  for  it  is  absohitely  neoesaaiy 
all,  the  century  in  which  the  word  is  usedi. 

{  882.  I  will  Just  throw  together  a  fewt^  dte 
wfaidi  have  been  quite  8erioudyproposed»  bat 
man  ought  to  be  expected  to  accept    I  leawe 
correct  them  where  he  can,  merely  obsenilg 
of  these  words,  the  etymology  is  probaUy 
surely  it  is  better  not  to  know  thwi  16 
imposition.  .^V 

Almanac.    From  A.  S.  al^mmt-agi,  ie. 
heeding  all  the  moons;  Verstegan,  R 
InteUigtnci^  ch.  iii.;  ed.  1673;  p.  47.    N.B* 
aU  is  eaU\  for  moon  is  mana\  and  for  heed 
tion)  is  €ahi\  and  the  phrase  would  be  Mlht 
meaning  *a  council  of  all  the  moons.'  ^? 

And.    From  A.  S.  anrdd^  i.e.  add  a  heap ;  ma. 
adopted  in  Richardson's  Dictionary.    The  A. 
to  is  f0m,  Le.  grant,  and  dd  really  meaoB  a 
these  are  details.    Skinner  says  it  is  fifom 
with  inserted  n  (why  not  inserted  jr,  whfle 
The  choice  is  embarrassing.  ^i 

AfpU.    *  A  corruption  of  the  Teutonic  ^^'^k 
(meaning  the  German  ah  and  Falt)\  Genu 
i.  p.  30. 

Apple  of  the  ^i.    From  the  Arab. «(  tl|% 
the  ball  of  the  eye ;  ibid.    I  may  note  here 
editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  befiM  % 
Dr.  Mabn,  the  Copdc  and  Ethiopic 
cited  as  affording  likely  origins  for  £.  wor&: 
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QwffdMiH|  jMfc^  i3»  1886;  pfc  6y, 

Arfiil  Mb7  not  iaU  be  comiecled  widi  ^IjiI..  rirtwl 
Ibid  May  nol  it  be  from  Lat  aldml — Ouarduui,  Imu  a^ 
f8M;  p*  xxi^ 

Ca^.  From  &e  Sjikc  iMH^  a  robber;  N.  and  % 
3  &  z.  491. 

Cai-m-pau.  From  Gk.  mtA  hAp^  Le.  ahogelher;  ^ft  ii 
as  clear  as  the  day ' ;  Gent.  Hag.  1996,  pt  iL  p^  xo6<. 

From  liyt¥.  iaarmr  cM m piifu^  to  torn  sides  introriile; 
Dr.  Brewer,  DicL  of  Phrase  and  Fabk. 

FxomtheCa^!^»aiit'ofCaIabiia»inthe8diceiili^  'Catap* 
panns  (sic)  autem  k  Lat  Capitanms  manifinitk  cormptimBi 
est.'— ^Uxiiier.  (What  a  loundaboiit  way  of  saying  it  is  a 
cormplion  of  r^/SsM  I) 

CaterwauL  'Dr.  Th.  Hickesputatdictimiqiasi  (^K^S^bwmfy 
qoia  sc  catulientes  Feles  intor  imbrices  horrendom  Wlxm 
ejulatam  edunt.' — Skinner,  s.  v.  CaiUrwaa^ 

ChMi.  From  A.S.  ctaita^  circmnventioiies;  Somner'v 
A.S.  Diet.  (But,  in  fact,  the  sense  given  ia  &lse;  it  te^ 
feonded  on  the  gloss :  'i?^riMiyCeatta,'in  Wrig^'sGkMHb,ed. 
Wlllker,  506.  a8 ;  so  that  aatia  is  gen.  pL  of^so^  or  ueikf 
which  merely  means  r«r,  a  thing.)^ 

Ckrh  From  Gad.  d!sr,  a  harp ;  tkarsair^  a  harper » baul ; 
so  C  Mackay,  in  N.  uid  Q.  5  S.  x.  saf.  (ICany  thoiisaiiA 
etymcdogies,  of  equal  absurdiQr,  may  be  found  in  Msckaj^s 
Dictionary  of  K  Etymok^,  whicb  derives  nearly  all  Eng^ 
from  Gaelic.) 

Cloak.  From  A.  S.  Ui€h\  Gunner.  This  cmioos  wofd  is 
given  in  Somner,  without  a  refisrence.    li  was  suggested  by 

*  PoiiiU7tIiiswoidtimrhedinproviBdal£.,aadi«BesUyflie4^^ 
of  the  old  iUug  word  chittt  a  thiiig ;  thus  tuih  wen  called  'ciaflilimi; 
cbetes' ;  tars  were  'hearing  dietei' ;  a  napklii,  'a  moffiog  cliete';il^ 
SeeAwdeley'ai^'vi^^ywft^^KKMrftMiifty,^  9m^ 

CAiw^  WBie  a,  ia  the  New  £.  Diet   Bet  AialaagaMi. 
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die  foBowing  gkM  in  Wi%iit<^W4 
^Cbumdemy  haodan,  o8Se  lachcn^ 
rejects  Miaahew's  deri?atioii  of  dtai 
to  cover.  ji 

Coarse.    Skiimer,  who  spells  it  nidi  Ifae  fiti 
pves  us  a  choice  of  five  of^jins;  lis^  fross  t^ 
allied  in  sense  to  corpulent;  or,  by  metadwsiB^ 
or  contracted  from  eurrtsk^ dog-like;  or fion 
hard;  or  fiom  Gk.  c^yi^,  the  hair  on  die 

CMHarlxmr.  From  Lat  coMer^  a  sndUsH, 
because  they  are  always  found  at  the  'wiadfaifi^ 
which  may  be  doubted.  N.  and  Q.  3.8.  i& 
same,  viii.  71. 

Craven.  'Quasi  Crave-kem^  Veneri  sc» 
dictior.'    So  Hickes,  qu.  by  Skinner.    SUiuiit 
from  crave  or  creep. 

CuherUul.    This  is  a  mere  variation  of 
the  same  sense;  for  E.  oiAier  means  a  dowses 
thinks  it  is  from  a  F.  c^i^ie-ortai  or  ctn^k^an 
a  Lat  cvpukare  artieulum.  j'^vix 

Curmm^ean.    From  F.  cceur  micioMif  wm 
unknown  correspondent;  Johnson. 

Reproduced  in  Ash's  Diet  (1775)  in  fJm 
'  Curmudgeon  (s./nnn  the  French  coeur, 
a  correspondent^  a  miser,  a  churl,  a  gri^/* 

Deacon.    It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst 
diaconuSf  Skinner  prefers  to  derive  it  from*  Sili|i 
or  from  A.  S.  9egen^  a  thane^  servant 

Dog.    From  &ua«iv,  to  bite;  Mmshewi 

Fact.    Richardson  remarks,  under  tSm^ 
fac-ere  (r,  hard— ^/^-^r^,  g^  hard)  seems  to 
on,  itself  formed  of  the  A.  S.  eacan^  to  eks^ 
successively  corrupted  into  pe^  /,  ph 
f-eganl    With  more  of  the  same  kmd. 

Failh.    Richardson  adopts  Home  3 
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the  tUfd  penoB  sbigiihr  of  die  mdicattve  of  *j^4m^  irt^ 
1^  wfjtiai/gwi  (see  r act),  paogevei  pog^trt^  lo  eogi^  lo 
covenant,  to  cojAtract* 

i^^cA.  Wachter  (as  quoted  m  Ridmrdson)  derives  k  from 
tke  verb  h  Jm,  whence  E.  ^,  &&d  A.  S.  Jfir,  a  Hving  bo%, 
agreeii^  with  the  Crotfa.  Ink;  *  which  afterwardb  wtt  tl^ 
iBoHc  digainma  {Nrefized  was writtra  >far  [where?},  and  witib 
thesibihntiinseited^ierr. . .  After  all,  the  obscurity  leaiaiiii 
nfwfiminished.*  It  seems  to  have  been  once  a  common  babk 
to  insert  letters  at  pleasure;  and  the  process  became  <pite 
a.leamed  one  when  diese  letters  were  called  'digammas^  or 
'  sibilants/  In  plain  English,  all  this  merely  means  diat  die 
A.  &Ji€BU  can  be  obtained  from  the  A  S.  iiflr  by  pieiidn^  ;^ 
iaseiting  s,  and  changing  i  into  a;  whidi  is  obvlowly  tme* 
In  the  same  way,  we  can  obtain  £.  Jiask  from  the  A.  SiJljft 
a  flame,  a  flash,  by  prefixing  /,  changing^  into  sk^  and  afeef* 
li^thevoweL  But  why  we  should  be  allowed  to  do  aD  diis» 
no  one  knows. 

Girl.    '  Mmskew  deducit  k  lAtgrnnda,  vel  ab  ItaL  G^iM, 
ventd  versatile,  a  weaihnrock^  k  g]nrando  ;^  Skfamri 
himself  thinks  it  is  from  Ai  S.  ^norla^  an  nakaOM 
[and  impossible]  feminine  of  A.  S.  r«0r/,  a  churl. 

SearL  '  Waditer  remarks^  that  the  Gk.  fn^  and  die  A^B. 
iearfe  are,  by  metatheds,  interchangeaUe';  Bidwrdson. 
[How  about  die  ;i  ?] 

Misiiiki.  From  G.  meisi  HeO,  greatest  heal;  N.  and iQ. 
3  S.  vii.  363. 

Monhy.    ¥1001  F.  numftt/^  a  creature  who  has  *&IleB 
short'  of  behig  a  human  being;  N.  and  Q.  4  S.  iii.  ia7* 
.  From  L.  iom$mc9ibu;  id.  301. 

Purs  Mr  Pkwman.  It  means  'sayings  of  the  teaser'; 
ftom  the  Celdc  fear-sa^foUatimm\  N.  and  Q.  6  S.  S.  itf «  . 

RaJUiL  From  Gk.  ^msimm  (stem  dovMrod-);  N.  aaft^ 
I&L403.  ^^ 
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Xwer.    So  called  bcctttse  it  f#i 
couafries;  N.  andQ.  4  &jd.u* 

«Siflnv.    A  &voiiry  a  kive-tokm; 
ZM^fy  out  of  love  or  galbtDtry;  Mactap, 
die  English  Language,  p.  ax^. 

Slog,  to  hit  hard.    From  IfaL  (t»^  pniK» 
short  for  ditlocak))  N.  and  Q.  g  S.  ¥&  nMf^, 

Andsoon.   I  could  easily  give  a  htindmjA 
to  say  that  I  am  profound^  versed  in  themtri 
snffioe  to  show  how  entirely  wild  are  the 
to  what  extent,  in  every  case,  all  die  Usits  wbMpil 
chronology  will  (rfiten  abundandy  furnish,  if# 
being  of  no  importance. 

§88a  The  £M:t  is,  that  diere  are  whole 
ject  of  etymology  by  authors  who  are  cidBtei 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  sdaAoe,  or  wbfk 
disregard  them.    Sometimes  it  is  a  boUqrwlMl 
Whilst,  for  example,  the  Dictionaiy  by  the 
(1783)  is  built  upon  the  false  assumptton 
English  is  derived  from  Greek,  that  hy 
assumes  that  our  language  is  entirely  Of 
the  author  even  goes  so  &r  as  to  take  Itededl: 
representative  of  primitive  Celtic,  which  ia  ft 
from  the  fact 

Those  who  are  curious  in  these  matteisi 
examples  in  Dean  Hoare's  EngUsk  Rook^m 
1856.    He  tells  us,  p.  13,  that  <d)e  Engisii 
enriched  by  the  introduction  of  thi  Prtmatfol 
at  p.  3a,  that  our  adj.  dior  is  from  the  Eise  dhU^i 
and  ' conveys  a  very  pleasing  idea';  at  |).  4% 
probably  all  off;  at  p.  51,  that  hope  is  from 
'  as  describing  a  person  looking  out,  vrilh 
eyes^'  as  if  the  ncnmal  condition  of  eyes  l| 
pw  57,  that  *kin€  is  a  contraction  from  €omm^ 
but  the  reference  for  the  form  catt9eH  is 
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are  <fioBt  the  verb  fcwiy  to  be^;  aiEKt  dbat  die  irMSl  ft  '^Gin 
ie  ijpKfkyuid  0^^  Ae  «piitt';  at  p^  M,  HtM  die  ifrili 
'derives  his  name  from  the  mad  in  wMdi  he  takes  dd|g^ 
from  the  German  dreck^  ixiience  dngi,  signifyii^  mud';  MS^ 
ftc.  The  fact  Is,  diat  maiqr  of  the  remarkable  statemaits  In 
thto  bodL  and  in  Richardson's  Dicttonaiy  are  ccqpjed  ixM 
Heme  Tooke's  Dnfersions  afPmrby,  trisicb  is  fiiU  of  sittite 
curiosities,  mostly  due  to  imperfect  information  and  lo  an 
tttter  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  A.  S.  iHX>nundidoii  iAd 
of  its  phonetic  habits.  Nevertheless,  I  desire  to  speak  of  dk& 
work  of  Home  Todie's  witl^  much  respect,  as  I  owe  toil  w^ 
emancipation  from  the  trammels  of  blind  belief  In  *  andKH%«^ 
Even  now,  a  thoughtful  person  may  learn  something  fiom  it; 
de^ite  the  wrongness  erf"  nearly  all  the  anthoi^s  results^  For, 
to  his  great  credit,  he  laid  hold  of  and  enundsted  some  f^t 
pinc^;^  especially  when  he  insists  on  die  necessity  ibr  fai* 
dependent  and  new  research,  and  acknowledges  the  vahlfr  ^ 
Aagb-Saxon  and  Gothic  as  helps  to  the  understatiiiBng  df 
the  native  element  in  £n|^.  He  fully  recognised  die  viAl^ 
at  the  historical  method,  and  frequendy  adduces  e»dlsBtsttl 
qnolatioDS  to  show  the  old  use  of  words.  In  d&  wi^;'lii 
Aomtd  that  our  tmkss  was  formerly  spelt.  0tUt$u  y  thoi^  -  tfi 
failed  to  resolve  this  into  on  less,  short  for  m  ku  ikai.  H^il 
to  be  r^preCted  that  his  acute  intellect  had  nabetter  matieifails 
to  woik  with,  and  that  he  was  dius  led  to  fcxmulale  diecMies 
that  have  turned  out  to  be  quite  imposaibte*  Tvro  ci  Hmt 
are-  of  some  importance,  as  they  were  tom  in  vogue.  The 
first  of  diese  is,  that  all  conjuncdons-  are  formed  from  the 
inq>»adve  mood  of  the  verb ;  and,  to  dds  day,we  are  informed, 
periodical^,  that  the  conjunction  ^/  was,  originally,  dieitii- 
pemdve  singular  cf  gifim^  to  give;  the-foct  b^jjng  thai  4ie 
resemUance  between  the  words  is  purely  acddentaL 
is  the  onl^  one  of  his  daivadons,  in  this^^dass^lfaal 
seriooil^qaoled,  as  Mne  <rf  die  rest  have  retained  o^ 
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ft  i8  novth  liocioe  liutt  die  defendwii^ 
eooi|>dled  to  leaaon  in  a  drcle.    Thejh 
from  j'^^bf  the  theory;  and  then  flppiil 
die  only  one  that  has  even  the  appeaiaiiQe  :et; 
Older  to  prove  the  theory.    Theseoondof 
ii^  that  the  soflBz  -/A  in  abstract  sabstaaliReii^ 
b  doe  to  the  suffix  -tstt  of  the  third  pefan 
piesent  tense  of  verbs,  soch  as  {he)  iroohM^  S 
discussed  this  in  voL  L  p.  240. 

§  8M.  It  is  not  ouSj  English  etymology  tel 
by  empirical  and  ignorant  treatment .  SiD 
things  have  been  said  concerning  Latin  and 
for  example,  the  work  by  the  Rev.  F«  £•  |. 
'  Virgilian  Hours,'  puUished  by  Messes, 
years  ago^  though  it  is  not  dated.  Theieiull: 
Vergil  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  eni 
result,  that  'out  of  the  whole  iEhidd  these ll^: 
word  • .  •  which  we  may  not  reasonably  tuee 
This  I  omsider  a  great  conquest,  a  great 
and  ingenuity.'  Truly  so ;  but  the  author 
the  effect  by  frequendy  offering  two  or  tfaie# 
padble  solutions,  instead  of  one ;  it  seems  to 
held  that  to  give  a  cAotci  ot  etymologiea. 
learning,  whereas  it  merely  evinces  he! 

Mr.  Valp/s  vagaries  are  almost  past  bdEME*^ 
dmves  homo  either  (x)  'from  X9f^ 
X9iMt9*  [so  that  homo  is  sprung  from  ^^ 
(a)  'ab  ^^,  man  being  a  social  being'; 
sort  of  difference.    At  p.  5,  he  derives  L^ 
from  jyior,  Le.  afya]  or  (a)  fit>m  oQmi;  of 
of  which  it  may  sufiSce  to  explain  the 
is  soft  for  sanguis,  samgms;  and  as  salis 
fit>m  ji^ffof,  an  ^olic  comqytion  bom 
Which  shows  that  sanguis  was,  origina^)^ 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  mul^l|y 
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ateeoht^^  iaeapMti  of  mderiteaofing,  that  writleiiiMrii^ 
mairitjr  €(mfentioiud  ei:pt«B8ioii8  of  sounds,  and  tlial  mmA^ 
changes,^  iR^iicfa  are  the  cbasges  to  be  studiedi  depend  iq^ 
nice  and  exact  hws.  Hence  thb  sort  of  phjHmgwidtiPD^ 
stiB  goes  ootin  spite  of  all  the  teacheis  of  phonetics;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  ever  cease  in  England,  niw^e 
the  *  motley '  of  recklessness  is  ^  the  only  wear/ 

f  886.  Perhaps  the  above  remarks  may  be  consideied  as 
be^  somewhat  out  of  place  in  awork  tliat  has  for  its  olgect 
a  Bokius  treatment  of  the  subject.  Bnt  it  is»  unlbrtuiately^ 
only  too  true  that  we  are  still  but  just  emeighig  fromy^ 
empjiical  stage,  and  it  is  as  w^  that  we  shookl  nndentUMl 
qidle  clearly  what  we  have  to  avoid.  I  can  apeak  feding^ 
beouise  I  annmenoed  my  studks  with  the  careful  perusal  ^ 
Home  Tooke,  and  have  had  a  great  deal  to  unlearn;  and  tb 
this  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  attributed  the  rather  toonumerMt. 
mistakfs  in  my  Dictionary,  especial^  in  the  fest  editton  of  it 
The  adodirable  work  diqdayedin  the  New  £ng^  Dictionary 
is  an  excellent  modd  for  imitation;  and  I  hope  diat  die  nest 
goiemtion  may  know  but  little  of  the  eztraoidinaiy  fl^Bpa 
which  even  now  disfigure  but  too  many  of  die  books  w^6||/ 
sqpply  'etymology'  to  the  pubHc,  and  whichi  in  mj  jqmgBf 
day%  I  was  expected  to  b^eve  on  pain  of  btd^g  deeiw^ 
qinorant  Having  thus  briefly  shown  what  we  shoidd  avios^ 
I  pfc^pose  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  seem  to  be^ 
cUef  canons  that  may  be  accepted  for  our  giddanpe. 
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CHAPTER 


Canons  fok  ETmotoGt < 

§  806.  In  the  Prdaoe  to  my  Diccmiirj^, 
down  a  few  canons  for  a  stadenf  i  gnliaiHii^'^ 
-liere  for  convenienoe»  with  some  a 
ifaat  they  only  express  wdl-^knoWn  and 
pirinciples. 

X.  Before  attempting  to  discover  an 
the  earliest  fonn  and  use  of  the  word ; 
and  chron61og3^  )C    ^iiiv^p 

a.  Conskier  the  histoiy  of  the  iBU^pMi|t 
remember  that  one  hngoage  can  oal^ 
when  there  has  been  absdnte  contact 
guages.  ^^^'^ 

3.  Strictly  observe  phonetic  laws,  ht. 
foand  to  regulate  the  mutual  rdatbn  of 
in  the  Aryan  (Indo-European)  fauiguagiMb 
tfiese  laws  are:  (i)  Grimm^s  Law  (voL  i 
Law(voL  i.c.  9,  reading  'otherwise' 
cedes  the  position  of  the  aco^it/  at  p.  I 
Law  (above,  p.  2fi);  thelawsofvowd* 
and  of  vowel-mutation  (voL  L  c.  xi). 

4.  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and 
same  language,  of  which  A  contains 
syllables,  A  must  be  taken  to  be  the 
less  we  have  dear  evidence  of  some 

5.  In  comparing  two  words,  A  $^ 
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bSUh  TilTllWi»fHiy  TIM  '^DRjBlBDB  iIH^HH^k'' 

ttiiiddif  Snsi  call  be  ^Mfaigidabed  by 
of  &e  frindpal  wwd.    (TU»  i^^es  la 
mBisaSbmu   Of  coarse  tbe  word  oontainiiVftBt^ 
muil  be  dder  than  a  coneqxmding  one  wl 

*  nratated '  voweL) 

€.  Strong  verbs,  in  Ha^  Teutonic  hagiiageay 
called  'irregiilar'  vorbs  in  Ladn,  are  oommontjr 
ridered  as  prbnaryy  other  related  forms 
tfaem. 

%m  Hie  whole  dfa  word,  and  not  a  poitioD 
be leasonaUj  accounted  for;  and, in 
Sitjr  ^ifrkigement  of  phonetic  laws  most  be 
tmrfcioni  and  dionid  be  specially 
exceptions  are  dne  to  the  operation  of  analogy 
^boveX  ^  ^  apecoliari^  cf  aocentnatioiu 

•  8*  Mere  lesembknces  of  formand 
hi  sense,  between  languages  that  hnw 
habits  or  no  necessary  connection,  are 
and  dionld  not  be  regarded. 

9;  When  word-forms  in  two  (Sfieient 
noffly  alike  than  the  ordinary  jdicmetic  laws  (1 
L«w)  would  aOow,  tiiere  is  a  stv»^ 
neeliOB  is  a  rmi  one)  dnt  mie  laaguage 
-  wovd  fiom  the  other*    Truly  oognale 
wmth  alSoe* 

to.  It  ta  nsdess  to  o&r  an 
Eng^k  word  which  win  not  al  the  iwne 
rdated  words  in  odier  oognale  languages. 

I  ra7*  I  give  some  examples  of  i 
above  laws  have  been  dn^^garded)  wfth 

t;  The  deritratioii  of  ukumac  fiom 
I  }$#)  oontrndicts  hisloiy*     The  «roid  first 
Oianea!^  wfao^  oMonsl)r  borrowed  it  fiom  t^^ 
osnuot  be  &iw  Ani^o-Saxon  (above»  f  93^)* 
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Greek  orig^ ;  or  (as  Mr.  Mackaj  says) 
that  Ladn  is  mainly  borrowed  bom  Greek,  # 
common;  or  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  deiivoi 
The  alliest  belief  of  all,  and  nsuaUy  die 
that  English  is  '  derived '  from  German.    U  li 
to  compare  English  with  Ethiopic  or  ' 
because  there  never  was  any  concdvabb 
betwe^i  the  languages.    All  E.  words  that 
bom  Hebrew  are  necessaiily  bibliod,  as  tliit 
in  which  contact  has  taken  place.    An 
seen  in  M.  E.  gnqf,  Mod.  £.  gmo^m  dang 
also  a  but,  which  was  picked  up  from  the 
of  London;  from  the  Heh.  ganda^  %  MdL    - 
diaracter  of  the  word  is  exceptionaL 

3.  Grimm's  Law  is  constantly  disregaidecl 
The  Old  Dictionaries  by  Minshei^  ^dui^ 
tlcularly  unfortunate   in  this  respiect 
associate  the  Scandian  word  coil  with  the 
native  E.  can  with  the  Lat  euro,  bodi  of  w 
are  purely  delusive,  seeing  that  an  £«.initid  i 
and  L.  initial  g  (vol.  i.  p.  no).    W 
often  mystifies  the  reader  by  a  similar 
under  dan,  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  Lai 
necessarily  from  a  different  root;  and, 
form  dted  is  that  of  the  unrelated  Lat  dum^i--] 
TOOtdA^hftobum;  see Brugmann's 
L.  dus  is  allied  to  the  Skt  1&9-4,  bf  day ;  tdbr 
Diet  tells  us  that  deem  (A.  S.  dSmam)  is 
Lat  damnare*;  which  is  impossible.     Ar 
prevent  such  coniusiim. 
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woBPi  eor^m,  deuv  iiecetBatilf  preoedM  its  diiivatfaw 
itef»  ^dUch  is  ki^ger  Iqr  a  sjlkble.  SteikilyiMidbieili^>^^ 
Riclimboii's  Dfcty  «•  ▼•  GMify  be  derives  fte-y«i4dlNr 
(jpropBrijr  (A'^MKr,  O.F.  cfdWie]  from  the  F.  verb  AnUiMrv^'fe 
bieak  the  back  of,  be  is  reviersiiv  the  order  of  tUnfgK  f^ 
deiimg  tfae  sfanpler  form  from  the  more  compter  i  ThaMl 
areakrge  nmnber  of  denominative'  verbs  in  fnoA  $sbA 
Latiny  derived  from  substantives ;  we  most  never  d^ive  Urn 
substantive  from  the  verb  in  sudi  a  case. 

IP  In  Anglo-Sairon,  denominative  verbs  are  also  oommoQ^ 
but  ^ley  are  often  marked  by  mutation  or  vowd-chttn|)i| 
Obs  a.  S.  UB-an,  K  Ull,  is  from  the  sb.  JSs/^  a  tale,  wMi^lte 
mittatioD  a>0.  To  derive  AUe  from  iSeff  is  a  jdain  Jbatkof 
ignoiance;  bat  it  is  not  uncommon.  Similarljr,  iitas»JLS; 
d&it^am^  is  derived  from  A.  S.  dSm,  doom;  tisA/M^  Ai& 
fU-mi^  from  A.  S./dd-a^  food;  yet  Webster^s  Diet  ssfa  dbai 
A.  Si/oda  (sic)  is  derived  bom/tdan  (si^.  >^  i  va 

6.  See  vol  i.  c.  lo  for  examples  of  the  nnmeioas  ^ii^ 
vadves,  especially  with  vowei*gradation,  from  various  A;8«' 
ttrong  verbs.    By  way  of  iUustraticm,  I  may  remaiik  tfia^Ai 
singular  remarks  upon  the  word  faUh^  in  |  s^i^^^rdmi^ 
indnde  the  absurdity  of  deriving  the  Lat  primary  vew^fteM 
from  the  weak  and  secondary  A.  S.  verby9|i»fi. . 

7«  The  Mure  to  account  fix*  the  odMlr  of  a  word  is  ainsijr 
common  mark  of  &lse  etymology.  Thus  die  curioitt  loiidn 
of  deriving  cloak  frmi  A.  S.  lack  (§  33s}  Ms  to  accottit  (1) 
for  the  initial  r,  (a)  for  the  qieUhag  with  m^  and  (3)  fer  Ite 
oeeujoence  of  i;  and  the  three  things  taken  together  siMnrli 
very  complete  faOure.  The  derivation  of  Hmutmiag^  Ami 
6.  Pfimgstm  faib  to  account  (i)  for  the  fFSI,  (s)  for  the  bsi 
of  sg",  (3)  for  the  unexampled  aidisdtutioii  of  h  tor  Hi  (4)  ioi 
the  «,  and  (6)  for  the  addHqm  Of  %r.  The  derivation  of  & 
baUftam  £..  ctAtmbSiB  to  iseomtf  (i)  for  tiie  initial  i,«H| 
(a)  for  die  final  d.    And  so  on.    A  mere  ii0ti0i 
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of  the  Indo-Ettropean  languages  doubti 
ship  between  the  words  Iktau  Imid^  M 
see  voL  L  pp.  283-6.  Oli  the  other  1 
find  homonyms,  or  words  alike  in  for 
unrelated  as  to  origin;  such  axe  E.  n 
£.  somuit  a  strait  of  the  sea,  and  E.  sattm 
p.  410.  We  cannot,  in  hctt  form  a 
iriiether  w<»ds  are  related  or  not,  by  men 
by  pronouncing  them ;  we  must  first  of  1 
history.  As  soon  as  we  find  out  that  fk 
fid,  was  spelt  sund  in  A.  S.,  iHaist  the  d) 
fipom  F.  son,  due  to  Lat  swmt,  the  Wf 
between  the  words  disappears.  BoA  ha 
them,  mid  that  is  all;  the  same  is  true  < 
and  soon. 

The  commonest  error  ci  our  eaily  4 
nei^ect  the  vowel  as  unimportaiit,  whml 
vital  and  important  part  of  Uie  word.  Il 
torn,  sme,  and  soon  aU  have  different  vf 
independent  words.  Oddly  enough,  sm 
the  MOMitf  vowel,  as  they  represent,  resped 
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bei^y  in  Gfieel^  ^innk  f*  A  word  oCfgpa^wA 
bq^  itt  Lftdii,  widi  g^  And  a  word  co^uitt  widi 
would  begm,  m  Latin»  widi/  No  exoeptloii  is  JBMWftfii 
Aeae  fendamental  laws,  widdi  depend  upon  die  fhdttgtti- 
hMm  of  the  kngoages  in  question;  and  no  studenl mtfl 
nmfce  aiqr  real  progress  in  the  study  till  he  reoogniseslhii  si 
itnanstbew  v    .  ^ 

^  The  bonowed  words  in  A.  S^  are  eadlf  defeeded  1^ 
did^  dose  resemblance  to  Latin.  Thns  the  A.  S.  Agfil 
rsaembles  the  Lat  dtoMus  oidy  because  it  is  die  Lat  w^ 
Bi  A.  S»  spelling;  they  cannot  possiUy  be  merely  eogoaie 
forms.  Similarly,  the  Inpuktu,  iriien  boirowe^  neeeaaid^, 
becomes  the  A.  S.j^/;  aid  similar  remarks  apply  to  aR^ 
A. S.  borrowed  words  dtscussed  m soL  L  csi.  The  KjAel 
resembles  Du.  decAm  only  because  it  Is  actually  bc«i(Nwrf 
fipom  it;  die  tme  A.  S.  form  of  the  veib  is  Matobi.  JSh^U 
aetnafy  borrowed  from  Do.  driUrn;  die  A.  S.  form  is  4i#|li^ 
itkeact  E.  AniL  In  every  case,  we  must  go  to  woriuMilif 
dueeue.  •  ■  ic^\-^^ 

la  The  curioas  proposal  (see  §  33a)  to  v^ard  tbe'JMir ' 
ktmrk  m  resulting,  by  metalhesiSy  fitim  the  -Gk.  |i«|pk  JOMI 
if  me  at  all,  be  equally  true  (ox  die  cognate  formsMeni'ili 
(k  £br8f  L.  ivr»  and  Gk«  mpMs.    But  s«rdy»  k  caoailflbl: 
supposed  that,  in  Gk.,  frop  and  myiaAi  sre  mere  fttthoMNGi 
the  same  word    When  Richarcboi^  in  hte  INctionaigPi^^lie^ 
posesto  derive  the  Ky^  * Irom y&ASMM^  to carfy^'  hefiaigeii 
that  this  involves  the  derivaticm  of  G.  lioi,  K  fet^  Gk  siwAi^ 
from  the  siune  source.    When,  on  the  odier  hand,  Yeralegiii 
(as  above,  {  33s)  attempts  to  treat  almamie  as  If  il  wiii/ 
native  £i^s^>  ^  leaves  out  of  sight  the  F.  dksMr^  lli^^^ 
Span^  abumagui,  and  the  ItaL  aimmuuc9»  •    -  ''  /rj  \ 

{  no.  Simfde  a»  die  above  canons  iraiy  appear^  Amr:iipfe 
4a%  neglected  every  dqv  ^>o°8^  the  criiservanee  ^'ttlii 
wodd  dn^  dbmeiit»7  MwderBi  and  pievoit  rmiKlifcttiijlKVii^ 
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iPbik'froiii  bdiig  put  Sanmgdi 
xtttsler  tbeoiy  and  to  betr.lliieiiii'iibi' 
4ieii»  theie  will  still  be  mnek  lo  Jaaili 
be  Becnied     AH  esperieace  :tbdw»  ^M%. 
aecuiacjy  there  are  no  results  wtmih 
value.    Much  as  guesswoik  has  been 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  hommmA 
I  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  feeUe 
conclusions  will  no  longer  be  regarded  asv 
ligence  and  '  ingenuity/  but, 
incompetence,  ignorance,  or  n^Hgeace;  fuB 
die  case  in  any  other  scientific  study.    WbjMI: 
yet  Uatant  blundering  should  be  praised  in 
it  would  be  scouted  in  the  study  of  bolHiy 
is  cme  of  the  things  that  still  remain 

§  888.  The  actual  exceptions  to  the 
operation  of  phonetic  laws  are,  in  afaaosi  sil 
the  modifying  influence  of  what  has  beeft 
see  p.  X95  above.     As  this  princqde  ia 
portance,  a  few  more  examples  of  its 
usefiil. 

Analogy  is  really  an  exercise  ctfopoixt 
at  a  wrong,  yet  very  natural,  condusiotl4if  a0|! 
standing  all  the  fiicts.    If,  for  example,  it  l|i 
past  tense  of  dear  is  dari^  it  seems  safe  to 
tense  of  uvor  should  be  ttwv;  andcewvit  Wil 
Yet  history  tells  us  that  die  A.S.  imm 
and  the  mod.  £.  ion  is  really  borrowed 
On  the  other  hand,  the  A.  S.  wendm  was  mt 
pt  t  werede;  and  even  in  Qiaucer  the 
wered  (C.  T.  Prol.  75).    But  popular 
than  ancient  habit,  and  at  the  present  tlM^i 
ware  is  alone  permisuble.    The  pli  ft 
condemned  as  a  solecism,  though  it  is^ 
Many  of  the  results  due  to  this  process 
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&  MBSf  'CtBtti  ibe  poptdar  Itttte  ht  yedocriAfe  ftt'iii  iHiiiilf 
l)f  cttr  «tiOQg  iimte  lo  Aii»;  so  tliflt  intdl^  pL%indbfj0 
troHm^  has  been  feduced  to  irMili  pt  t  Jr«^  |q[l«^^|^^ 
lUs  iras  dearljr  suggested  hfUbtfwdt  that  ^01%  iMniioi 
two  Afferent  stems  in  all  veits  conjiigi^  Vkt/aiiip^Jlll^ 
Pf^f»ll^waAskeJk{^t.sh0ok,^pp.9hak4ii).  Tli6aiiHS|p^ 
neiit  irasy  Indeed,  different,  bat  it  iras  reacSljr  argued  dnifyll 
two  stems  were  enoagli  in  these  a»ifagations,  two  sleail 
cotdd  be  made  to  serve  the  torn  in»  at  least,  sevossd  oAsi^ 
6a«»i.  And  there  was  alreadj  a  precedent  for  mald^  tii^ 
fowel  of  the  pt.  t  like  that  (rf^tibe  pp^  heiaamach  as  ttofi^  IC 
pL  of  iMt^-oii,  to  sing^  was  sung^mbk  K^  S.,  whilst  Ihe^pp? 
was  4mng''m,  It  is  bjr  soch  precedents  tiiat  new  analogisami 
siqigeited.  ^  t^  >  ' 

The  A.  S.  strong  conjngations  had^.in  fiwt,  fmir  {Mtlneipal 
stems  in  five  conjugations  out  of  seven,  bat  one  of  these  hm 
otterfy  disai^ared,  vis.  the  Mrd  stem,  or  diat  of  ihe^piil 
tense  ploraL  This  is  the  perfectly  logiod  lesok  of  tddag'ttii 
vubs/off  kdA  shake  as  models.  The  plmal  of  If^Mtilg: 
wi  /^  and  the  {Jural  €f  I  skfi^  b^ig  wr  sMt,  il^W9m 
natiural  enough  to  turn  die  plural  of  /  d^^or  into  sir  #)i«t 
(instead  ciwedrw,  trom  A.  S.  w/drff^^  and  the  pitttit'of 
/lo^  into  we  sang  (instead  of  we  sm^^bom  dM»  1|.  &  mf 
iMif-^).  In  the  latter  case,  the.verb  U  ji^diusaegQiM4 
the  diree  stems  seen  in  die  pres.  inqp,  the  pt  t  aoMSf  ,  and  lbs 
pj^smg.  Then  the  tendencf  to  ledace  tfatt  number  of  stenui 
to  two,  caused  the  not  onirequent  use  ot.stmg  for  mii^,  and 
has  thus  introduced  an  uncertain^  «ilo  the  correct  us^j{fti 
The  whole  q^m  of  our  aiodern  K  strong  veibs  has  beoomr 
dborganised  by  the  repealed  operation  of  anatogy,  due  to  dii^ 
inluenoe  of  one  conjugation  upon  another,  and  to  die  wliK 
to  reduce  the  nnmbar  of  stems.  In  most  cases  it  is  abscritfM|K 
neeessaiy  to  observe  the  A.8.  and  M.E.  Ibtms-of  i  gteil^ 
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bfl^^aiUi  through  the  iniaenoe  of  diefp^^ 

{  MO.  Another  easj  example  of  the 
is  in  the  use  of -X  (or  ^  to  form  die 
A  Latin  scholar  maj  know  diat  the  |Mkit* 
fraemM,  bat  the  Englishman  is  quite  deir 
pnmmm  should  be  premhmt*    It  is 
instances*  H^ 

In  die  same  way^  it  is  understood  thft^ 
verb  is  weak ;  and,  the  moment  that  m 
duction  of  a  new  verb  lo  haycdtt^  we  wUmSi$' 
its  past  tense  and  past  pardci{te  iMSt  -niii^j 
Many  strong  verbs  have  been  redueed  to  wsUlk^ 
analogy  with  the  latter,    I  have  enemeiatelii 
161-7.    Several^  indeed,  are  strong  bi^gneiiS'^ 
in  another.    Thus  maw  is  weak  in  the  |iik: 
8^rong  pp.  mcwn  remams.    From  whidi^  # 
analogy  often  does  its  work  ii 
capricious  in  its  acdon.    Such  < 
we  should  expect* 

{  ML  The  above  examples  of  die 
are  all  grammatical,  but  have  been  diooeli< 
principle.     Sometimes  it  is  called  ^fiftKe^ 
indeed,  it  is  usually  due  to  some  misldBie^  Di^ 
ing^    But  we  see  examples  of  it  in  other  1 
of  die  results  are  curious.    We  luive,  lef  j 
saundt  and  the  sb.  sound,  in  the  sense  of  ^S^^ 
and  -4mnd  is  quite  a  common  ending. 
M.  £•  smt,  a  noise,  was  turned  into 
strong  tendency,  among  the  lower  ordsi%^ 
g€wnd.    Some  writers  call  thisi 
by  analogy  by  the  very  expressive  vaxtm 
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StoofW  of  fcfsis '  oi  ¥oL  L  p»  409.  A  good  txamf^j(immm^ 
wbidi  faftt  8iifin«d  8^  consideimble  mlteiatioii  in  its  WfRd^folN^ 
ivliw IL K>Mi(  enmitf ;  it  has  be^ii tamed  iato/mibf  tBim^' 
jmodB&m  yfMk/md  in  the  sense  of  fie&'  The  w^rii  tiiib 
M  eonnectkin  idiatever,  fet  one  has  infti^ced  the  odieriS 
0ie  same;  probably  owing  to  some  confiision  as  to  tbe^a^ 
waning  of  the  terms.  Whenever  any  vkdem  ait^»ni^ 
oocuis  in  a  word's  form,  we  mity  generaUy  condnde  Aat  |)i^ 
'nssoebtion  has  been  at  work* 

1  f  84a.  From  the  preceding  observatkmSr  It  will  ufpmt^ 
^  chief  principles  of  etymology  are  {Mctioally  redacttle^^ 
4BP9,  via.  die  regidar  operation  of  phcmetic  hwSy  and  iBm^f^. 
Sicpept  aberatkm  of  forms  by  some  fidse  ttaalogy  mfffffilis^ 
hy  lbim*association.  Thefoimer  of  theseisofphy8io|(^gii3^ 
ior  iMmr^l  origin,  and  is  perfectly  and  inflmbly  vepikr 
Ifevoaghoat  the  same  period  of  the  same  Jangnage ;  8b4  fm^ 
Ifaoiq^  <fififorent  kmguages  show  diffioou  phonetic  habitiffiii 
ffedttedionsi  there  is  a  strong  general  rewndrfanoe  'beiiil|i, 
ibi^  changes  induced  in  one  language  and  in  anolh^i 
4pf  the  particular  bws  are  true  tot  many  hyagtiafQfii^^ 
iOltor  principle  is  pq^chical  or  mental  w  mi^kiitfy^fi0ih 
4iicbig  various  more  or  less  eai»icioas  changes  &at  ai9  aill^ 
posed  to  be  emendations;  and  its  operation  i%  to  some  ffM^ 
imoertain  and  fitfiiL  It  is  thus  that  wtaoooosl  f^arf^f^ 
exceptions  to  the  immutable  laws  that  control  iMta#|||!OQi^ 
change.  Sometimes  the  second  principle  causes  dami^f^ 
coiTuptiooSt  as  in  t^  well-known  instance  in  wbieb  Jf«^^ 
sailors  substituted  SiUy  Rt^fian  tot  the  veobaSikix  StUeriffk^^ 
but  ft  is  found  by  experience  that  corruptions  tt  tUs  >ll^^ii^ 
are  not  particularly  ommion.  They  have  been  mads  iiBp^ 
of  by  the  dtjrmdogists  of  the  old  school,  who  saw  *  coiii 
cvsiyiAtte,  and  alkywed  il  unooiUrolied  licooce  f  bat^piri;^; 
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laediod  of  tosaUn^axxg  aO 
imacooiiiitaUey  is  bring  finl 
is,  bAppfly^  at  hat  ooming  into  v0giie^; 
everyddngy  and  we  must  not  ie«t 
Whenever  we  fiul  to  trace  the  whole  of  tr' 
oxAf  decent  to  acknowledge  that  its 
I  am  conscioas  of  having  sometimes 
misatisfiictory  and  nncertafai  explanationab^htt^^ 
clearly  that  such  a  proceeding  is  indefeasBdli^ 
even  w<Mrse,  it  is  inmiomly  as  every  perfmiiP) 
truth  must  necessarily  be. 

{  M8.  We  can  sum  up  the  wfacde  msMTj 
our  pursuit  is  xmouN^T,  by  which  vre 
ci  the  TRUE  origin  <^a  word.    In  such  a 
and  (what  is  even  worse)  ail  suggittimidt} 
of  place,  and  can  only  obscure  our  sight, 
from  .the  real  object  of  <mr  seaidbu 
w<»d  to  all  who  may  come  across  these 
can.  only  assist  etymological  reseafdi  by 
from  all  suggestions  of  what  is  false, 
to  be  caiefuUy  eschewed;  it  is  only  SM|lbc;i|i| 
But  patient  investigation^  with  armilve 
is  a  training  that  at  once  instructs  and' 
absolute  harmony  with  the  highest  ahmefSiti 
which  can  offer  mankind  no  greats  limrifdtl 
alU  in  due  time,  to  a  perfect  knowle4gft'ii|j 
living,  and  the  eternal  truth.  !>  ;l^j 
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appendix: 

On  the  Gradation  of  Anglo-Saxon  Strong  Vbrbs. 

In  vol.  i.  i  134,  p.  156^  it  is  remaxked  tbat  Grede  and  ottar 
Axym  laaguagesy  as  well  as  Teatonic,  ezhilut  gndatiOD  ia  Iba 
conJHgatioiis  of  Terbs,  and  in  veibal  derivatives*  Bragaaam 
has  thrown  much  tight  upon  this  in  his  Grtrndriss^  voL  L  §  JQf» 
&c»  I  hexe  attempt  a  sketch  of  his  method,  adapting  t^  as  wi^  ■ 
as  I  can,  to  a  simple  and  popular  fbxm  of  eiplanatiQii»  lu^ 
omitdngsonieof  thiedetailSb  ^ 

The  most  important  series  of  graded  vowels  is  Uie  #>siiiiMi^ 
Bragmann^  full  scheme  is : —  :> 

Weak  grade.  Strw^  oeadi^  . 

^  (unaccented),    b*  (secondary  accented).       x*    2.   3»   %^t  > 
0  (e)  «    o    t   ?i':y 

He  further  notes  that  the  «,  in  the  strong-grada  aolBlMI  |^ 
xeedifM  the  principal  accent  ^?vij»^1r 

Let  us  suppose,  for  tibe  present,  tiiat  the  weak^  fpaii^--miii0tk:: 
denoted  hf  0  (aero),  and  may  be  cyie4  ^  JWfy^ftt^f'pijt^ 
tluit  this  may  be  taken  to  meanagrade  hi  wlod^  0iv*hig  toBiii 
of  accent,  a  vowel  appears  in  some  weakened  Ibm  or  Is  tos^  tit 
a  diphthong  is  reduced  to  a  shnple  vdwd.    For  gnsater  eofl* 
venienoe,  I  shall  call  the'stroi^-gxade  1  ^by^  namadl'ptfinw 
grade,'  and  the  'strong-grade  a'  by  the  name  of  'middle  grade* 
^mply;  omitting,  for  the  present,  the  strong^^grades  3  and  4» 
This  gives  a  simpler  (but  less  oomptete)  sdieme,  as  Ibllowa:— ^ 
Prime  grade.  Middle  grades  2jpro-grade. 

/  0  0 

The  mark  over  the  €  here  denotes  accent  not  ^nmMmgl^ 
And  it  must  be  noted,  that  the  use  of  the  words  ^prans^inK^^ 
'middle'  in  this  scheme  is  ^aiy  assumed  for  the  sakeof  gtaiflir' 
de&steness.    b  .ia  not  asmtahMil  that:tha  'pprfme  grMi'li 
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Middlb:  wor^' flight';  «^l^«ca»' 
Zkro  :  firr-4fwyiry  '  I  flew* ;  Zend 
'the  fore-part  of  Uie  foot,  the  inst^' 

BefQa:e  we  can  apply  this  to  Teutonic^ 
that  the  Gk,  o  always  ooiiesponds  to  a 
Goth«  oMiaUf  'tight' ;  see  Sievers,  O. £•  Cr# 
(simplified)  Teut.  scheme  b  /  ^me) ;  a.  ( 
where  /  means  accented  ^  not  long  a 

Thb  Ver3  *to  Give.? 

Closely  corresponding  to  the  above 
the  verb  'give' ;  see  voL  i.  p.  i68.    The  T 
fimr  principal  stons  are : 

I.  {in&tL)gi^d'^m;  2.  (past  sing.) ^o^  5. 

To  understand  this  Mly,  note  that  /mtaiui 
and  /  means  long  e.    Also,  that  the  aooettt 
verbs  fell  originally  on  the  suffix,  and  not 
this  is  proved  by  Vemer's  Law  (voL  i.  $  150). 
pp.  was  gjfbd$to  {or  gtSdmc),  with  nnacoentod 
of  the  above  stems,  with  the  vowel  /, 
'  stroi^-grade  3,'  and  only  appears  in 
conjugations,  viz.  in  verbs  like 
have  said  above,  that  it  need  not  always  be 

Perhaps  this  will  appear  niore 
form.    Stem  x  represents  the '  prime'  gradi^) 
die' grade;  and  stem  4,  the '  zero '  griide, 
corresponds  to  Brugmann's  '  strong  grsdfl^  1^ 

We  can  now  understand  the  A.  S» 
tton,  which  is,  in  foct,  quite  regular,  mxf 
.due  to  the  habits  <^  A.S.  pronundai 
examples,  and  then  explain  them.    For 
A. S.. Reader.     (Here,  again,  I  use  / 
and  denote  real  vowel-length  by  a 

.cwifh^m     (to  say)  cwif^ 

nUt^an       (to  mete)        mAi      mM4m 
gUfian       (to  give)        gtdf 
^•giit-^m  (to  perceive)  m-^M  am*^ 


^r 
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^if-k 


llie  ttiiaooeiited  ji£^  (yiv)  m  tlito  pp. 
whidi  is  a  more  dsaal  form ;  m 
wppmn  BM  gi/^ffh  probably  by  * 
la  ICrKire  ^aiAytu^en^yhttm  (with  u^v\ 
{^yhhM^*    The  mod.  E-j^Aevi  with  hard 
Nocthemor  East-An^ian  diafecC,  perl 
€L  IctLgiff'd,^  t.g»/,  pt  t  plgifj^9  PP* 
the  A.  S.  form  gM/f  the  /»  merdy  m( 

In  the  pt  t  m'^,  we  have  the  cliaiacti 
Tent. «,  of  which  there  are  nuneroiis 
pLift^-^u.    TheTentt/inthept  tpL 
A4S*  S;  c£  Goth,  dedif  A.  S.  dSd^  a  deed.^ 
<«^l^i^*tfMiy  nw^Z-o*.    Tliat  tlie  accent  was 
syikble  appears  by.  the  snbstitntion 
Verner^  Law).   The  same  is  true  for 
oidy  remaining  difficulty  is  the  use  of  | 
the  reguhur  S.    This  is  due  to  the 
g"  (^y),  as  esphdned  in  Sievers,  O.  £. 

In  the  earliest  A.  S^  the  accent  wim 
root-syllable  throughout    the  vetb^ 
But  it  is  mdy  by  considering  tibe 
(onthesuffixXthat  we  can  explain  thefo; 
la  ireibs  like  gwe^  the  «  is  followed^ 
whkh  n  never  a  nasal  or  a  liquid. 
Teat  laagttages  can  be  esphdned  by 
of  those  lanffuases* 

The  Vsrb  'to  B 

The  Teut  formula  b  as  foOows  (voL 
I.  (mfin).  M^^-am ;  a.  (pt  s.)  Mr ;  3.; 

The  A.  S.  formula  is:  i.kir^m$;  %.kir\  3.Mr-^;  4.MMr* 

The  fost  three  stems  are  just  tibe  same  as  la  the  eaffioi^to 
giva^*  and  requhre  no  further  eaplanatioit 

The  test  stem  has,  e^pareiUly^  tho  vowel  ^  but  Uiis  is  AM  te 

lii^  way  to  explain  its  Ibnn.    The  presenoe  of  tide  lowil  li 

sol^  doe  to  the  following  r^  aadtfaefoct  isysimplyythattfr^ 

^  Not  j«;^y  as  hi  Sweet's  Resder,4diedL9i€&|.      .' .      . 
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tocaBcr)  is  tiie  r^gubur  <ievo<gfid»^ 
tifceiiastlie  form  of.  die  prime  giacfai 
stitntkm  of  Teat,  a  for  Gk*  •,  tiieic4lQiiv&iti 
Prime  grade.  Middle  grade. 

ir  or  . 

Hie  r  in  tibe  last  of  these  can  eaniy  be 
and  we  can  consider  the  A.  S«  ^r  as  \mHg-^ 
this  vocalic  r.    With  this  miderstandingi  Ite 
verb  to  bear  is  the  same  as  that  %xi^g^\ 
farther  explanation.     Observe  that  die  Gk. 
(^  or  pa ;  c£  Gk.  dipK^ofitUf  pt«  t  6if-dop«-%Aa4S^ 

Agam,  vocalic  /  is  similarly  denoted  by  WlH; 
pp.  of  sUl-an  is  siol-^in.    So  also  kd^tm^  to 
die.    C£  Gk.  otcX-Xm  ;  oroX-^  ;  /-crr^-^  (« 

The  pp.  bfvC'-efty  from  bnC'OH^  was  soggesled 
tion  with  verbs  <tf  this  class ;  the  re  bdng  txeatii* 

In  most  verbs  of  this  classy  the  e  is  folkWKi 

aUtfuid. 

The  Verb  *ro  DkoTmL^ 

If  to  the  original  prime  grade  e,  we 
obtain  the  following  Teutonic  fonnula : — 
Prime  grade.  Middle  gnde. 

M  (Ak)  an  (am) 

So  also  /r(/l)  or  (ai)      , 

Neariy  all  the  Teutonic  langoages  (^flEoepIv 
cases)  turn  en  or  em  into  tm  or  im ;  the 
in  modem  English,  as  compared  widi  Older ^ 
§  377$  P*  403.    Hence  the  infin.  forms 
Ump^Hf  &c,  for  *bend-anf  *drenC''€mf  ^ 
drekk-a^  for  *drenk-a.    But  the  e  remainB 
delfian^  &c.,  and  even  before  rs  in  ber^^amt^ 
is  usuaJly  'broken'  to  eo  befine  r  (n0| 
heanp-an^  cearf-an^  &c    The  last  treatmeitt 
A*  S.  eoi^  with  G.  Erde^  earth«    Heooe  i! 
vowel  in  the  first  stem  are  merely  mbBX  yi^\ 

The  second  stem  is  equally  regular;  nm 
&c. ;  also  '  breaking '^  of  a  to  ea  befoie  441^ 
same  before  r  (tixoept  before  rs),  as  te 
became  kersi.    Here  again^  the  varietie%: 
shonkl  expect 
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f|fedi|q«d  t»  tte  vocaliei8»l0S ;  and  tbaws  ttremti^fiii  iPi  iiiM>  «rv 
4/ teqiiKSivdy  in  A.  S-   This  aicoQimt»  fo  -  4iKmte^  ^^ 

In  tibe  third  stem  we  find  a  similar  reduction,  eicept  that  we 
here  find  Mr, «/ preserved  wiAoitt  alteration*    litis  aoGOun^  fir 

ThBytrhsJHgnamf^gdcm^strt^^^  Theinrmer 

has  iiifin.yhg^»s»  (with  the  same  vowel  as  if  it  had  been  */9n^ 
$sod  aipt  tfragn  (wiih  tibe  same  vowel  as  if  it  had  h^tayiu^)^ 
Sr^dan  is  treated  like  herstan  (with  rv,  &c.  for  er^  &€.)»    In  aUi, 
dtiier  veihs  of  this  dass  (except  feMan)  the  e  is  followed  hy^ 
/fev  consonants^  the  fonna:  of  which  is  a  nasaf  or  a  Hquidm 

'.  For  Gk*  parallelsy  cL  r«r-M  (fut.  of  mriW,  for  rt  y*f «•),  Y^^r-oirii, 
nff-^-^Mu  (with  a  for  vocalic  p).  Also  ^ffHcty,  to  build ;  IMit-wt^" 
boose;  bai$rap  (stem  ^afl-€^n■-)9  managing  a  house,  h^noey 
'^oiae';  Brugmann,  L  §  236. 

'  It  is  dear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  three  aboivcr 
conjugations  all  resulted  from  otu^  which  ^lit  into  ihru^  oiriag 
to  tibie'voweb  being  affected  differently  by  the  differoit  oon^ 
sonants  that  succeeded  them.  Moreoveri  drink  did  not  eo^^ 
the  strong  grade  with  i, 

# '   ■  ■         ■ 

Thb  Verb  *to  Drive.* 

If  to  the  original  gradation  of  the  #-series  we  subjoin  tiie 
semi^vowel  y^  whidi  easily  passes  into  /,  we  get*  die  Toitonk 
l^adatkm  which  follows—*  ' 

Prime^^;  middteytf/;  lerOi^*'  vt 

For  when  the  «  is  subtracted  from  die  «^  the  /  stOl  femsiM* 
in  the  wro-grade. 

For  iix,  Gk;  has  in  ;  and  we  at  once  recognise  rach  examplBii^ 
as  «il0*t»i  w4-wotB^  l-fl-itf-oy ;  and  Xc&r-ii^  Xl-Xmr-ai  lAnr-orJ 
See  vcd.  L  $  134,  p.  156.  Gothic  hnitates  the  Gie^  spdHs^f 
ulth  W^  as  in  drM-oH,  though  the  sound  intended  was  tbac 
oflongf(ii).  A.  S*oonectfy  writes  f  for  the  same.  Again»hi#Ni 
second  stem^  Godiic  has  dnud,  but  A.  S.  drdf^  because  iSbt  A*  1^ 
always  has  d  for  Goth.  ai»  Hence  we  have,  m  A.  S.»  the  foOow* 
in|^  scheme  for  the  four  stem%  of  which  tiie  srd  snd  ^S^  mM 
al&e^  and  lepresent  a  sero-grade. 

Lidrff-am'f  a.  drOf;  $.  d^-^^  4*  dh/^.  There  tsiMritii# 
to  be  explained  here. 
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answering  to  the  Goth,  aw ;  as  in  A.  S. 
A.  S.  iartf  Goth.  ausOf  ear.  Hence  we 
pt.  1 8.  Oas.  In  the  two  sero-gradcs, « 
3rd  stem,  and  0f^  in  the  4th  stem;  tha 
atr-dn^  pi>.  car^  with  r^nlar  diang!i 
Vemer^s  Law.    Gothic  has  pt.  t  pi.  iw 

The  reason  for  this  flnctnation  bet 

became  o  when  A.  S.  «  (Goth,  a)  oca 

Hence  we  have,  in  A.  S.  the  iR>Doid 

stems,  of  which  the  srd  and  4th  leprei 

I.  ci09-an ;  3.  aas ;  3.  o^ 

The  only  remaining  A.  S.  pecnKarii 
infinitive  ii  a  £ew  words,  as  hBg-OH^  I 
Gr.  §  385. 

Summary  of  trs 

From  these  remarks  it  now  appear 
jngations  (of  verbs  like  give^  bsar^  th 
belong  to  (me  and  the  same  type,  be^ 
e^o^ /,0;  where 0 represents  Uie senng 
resulted  in  this  way.  First,  the  serial 
of  /  in  the  3rd  stem  xAgrue  and  b€ar\ 
the^gradeatalL  trri/^  differs  from  Am 
which  makes  a  difference  in  the  Ibna 
differs  from  give  and  bear  in  having 


c . 


Second  vaxieqr»  also  with  #:  hari  \  ^>^^* 
Tliitd variety,  witbootY:  ^MkI: 


Toox^  variety,  with  added j^:  i^!r:to:  f  (for  ^^, 
Fifth  variety,  with  added  w:  M«0M :  iiS^  (1 
«,  jr  (both  lor  iT). 

Thus  all  these  verbs  are  practically  conj 
Qoe  and  the  same  principle,  the  voweb 
by  the  somids  adjaani  to  them ;  and  we  can  n 
Aat  a  wonderfully  symmetrical  regularitjr  is^^ 
teristic  of  these  so-called  'irr^nlar* 
'imifiilar*  because  we  do  not  understand  t 
jpsftion  of  ignorance  than  a  fiur  statement* 


Ths  Verb  'to  S 

This  veri>  is  founded  upon  a  ^£feren 
root-vowel  is  no  longer  t  (^,  U^  tm^ 
series  is  caOed  the  o-series,  of  which 
as&iDows. 

Weak  grade. 

a  (unaccented) ;  b  (secondary 

0  W 

Here  tibe  mark  over  d  denotes  accent 
Aort 

We  may  xeairange  this,  for  our 

Primes  <l;  middle^  4; 

The  Aryan  d  answers  to  A.  S.  ^  as  in 
mother.    In  this  conjugation,  the  A.  S. 
grades,  the  thkd  stem  being  the  same  as 


I.  (infin.)  scAc'an ;  a.  (pt  s.)  i«ffr ;  5. 

The  verb  adu^  orig.  sigmlying '  to  drive,'  appears  in  A.S««a  1 
I.  ae-^m^  a.  ^,  3.  de-^m,  4.  amh^  This  we  may  eompaie  wift 
Lat  ag'^n^  Gk.  9cf<w\  the  strong  stem  appears  m  Lat.  amk4l^ 
tff,  Gk.  or^ar*9y><{c    For  the  Gk.  9,  cf.  Gk.  ^vr^  iritb  Lat 


A' 


^:^^^'' 


,x    ..^- 


foUowing  doggerel  lines  contain  these  « 

Drw€  slowly ;  wisdly  €k9ase\  fit 

€Hm  freely ;  shake  the  tiee,  dow 

In  this  arrangement,  the  prime-gni 

spectively:  t.  f  (for  €y);  2.  ^  ^  m 

5.  ^ ;  6.  a;  with  the  rednpHcatitig Terbi 

The  following  parallds  with  ^  and 
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May,  224. 
mKjin^  Yxa,  394, 

auunuki,  4ox*t. 
me^  za8, 130^  133. 
BMgra^oa. 
nMan,  A^r.,  oz,  IZ4. 
mctndcf,  3^3* 
aMfarei  8$^  114, 155. 
meddle^  83,  ao8,  930. 
medUr,  336. 
medkjTf  139  236. 
TOCdiciBC,  7'« 
ajcUncholy,  77,  368. 
mi^  I),  335. 
iMlod7,68|84,  Z45-6. 
]iielt»a34. 

men^,  47, 83,  aaa. 
memoir,  x66,  168-9, 

176,303. 
memoiy,  ^  85,  303. 

mcuge,    173;    •lic^ 

173. 
mend,  6x« 
menial,  193 ».,  317, 

336. 
meatioa,  85. 
meioeiy,  88, 140. 


^-■/! 


t3Q^'303^ti|i.'^|i. 

menc,  do* 
meni^  38*'88»  -  ■ 
»«5toy,  367,  ipii 
396* "  '*"'" 

mMt>9^ 

meaiage^i^^^ 
Memlin,  ^6, 41 
z66. 


■■*<. 


.»:J" 


minatn^ 


mctalf    S3  i    Jwnyi- 

363. 
metropolian  394, 
mew,  mmm^  314* 
menotiato,  $13. 
mlemn^  337. 
mien,  z6o^3i3. 
milk,  373, 37Qb 
millfaier,  3Z3. 

minai«t,340»4«Xf4^ 
miner,  97* 

miniatnm  i66»  16^ 

315. 

minitti,  86, 134.     i 

mlnialer,93.: 

miaaet,  164,  z6<k  >*  • 
mimitc^364j(mi»iili^ 

164. 
mliade.  93,  aci4»  379^ 

mirage,  sa,z78»^ 
minor,  93, 133.      «- 

mischief  90*  • 
miaoooaMa^  x^* 
miaeteantt  9^ 
mis-eaae,53. 

ftilAn^  4x89 

mitre,  97. 
miaen,  3i3i 
moat,  XQ4. 
moocMuaiB,  433* 
mockery,  xoa 
modd,  3x3. 
modide,  X59. 
moffvl,437, 
numaiTy  moii^  4ai«: 


»' 


•-*, ' 


kiur-. 


:'iF^.i,i 


t'.;^r-1* 


r4A  '  '  ' 

075. 
X07. 

nMMMHnMy  Si§f  4^s » 

3ft^^ 
U363. 

aiMi^zxa 

315 ;   -«, 


m ;  -oon,  m8, 
nadtty  8X5»  4>«* 

imiiiiilimn  ^ai. 
MMtMCi    390,     3«3, 

34Z, 

ittste*  xzo. 
H9. 


nattoBy  7^  xox,  178, 

40Z. 
«gTOe,4o» 
iB|Bieiy,  35^* 

Mibob^49X. 
atdir,  4J0, 421. 

z63»i66.i74. 
ludeer,  4J1. 
iaS-9. 
B%43a 

*»*?»»  354.  4X^ 
napldiiy  919. 

IMttdyftZ-^ 

iMuvliiidli,  409. 
mooiiy  8k,  193. 
oittotty  49i« 


r   ••     ».    ..  •- 


353^ 

iii!ffr»9t7* 

iMi?7, 99. 
Iiif«ritey4i8. 
aent,  94»  9x4. 
nsekt  x^L^ 

nedniiie,  175^ 

DCfitfioM^  989. 

iM»liS^ait,974;  Jmn, 

83,  i7»- 
HMO,  349. 

ne^b,  130b 
ncAibaiBr,  130. 
ndttier,  X3o. 
nemesii,  37z. 
ii6|ilieWy  83« 
Nereid,  30. 
nerre,  88,  3^* 
nearalgla,  368. 
nioe,  X3. 
niche,  3Xft.r 
nieoe^  ixo,  9X^ 
n^ftsGeat,  99OW 
lu^^bMi,  409. 
1111107,3x5. 
NimjM,  4x9* 
nitre,  49X. 
ninun,  49X. 
nofak^  50^  69k  10^983. 
noiie,  xz8. 
nomad,  37X,  398. 
nothdeijaenpe^  Mk 
ttlNHm  59»  lox. 
BoiicS9l*aBt,x73,i8t ; 

•enoe,  X73. 
noon,  X36. 
notary,  104. 
note,  xa4. 
notice,  104. 
notion,  ^7. 
noon,  X90w 
nottridi,  X94* 
novel,  xox. 
ncnwiff  ^fOk 
nnttaneei,  xxo,  9otf. 
noil,  X06,  X95. 
nnlla]i,4Z4» 

.tfi4- 


■v^:^ 


^it*k'-'7-^' 


^'- 


oak,  X99,  Xfx,  iflKin  > 
oada,43^-<   .^..^-v^jj 

obedieniy  1^5^  '  '-"i'-'' 
ol}elid^398r' ••    v-""" 
obey,  XX9.        -a>'^**^' 
obit,  xoob  '':&^>  ' 

otaiecl;,  a  and  #^,  sf^' 

obUqne,  xf5,  tt^-^-' 
oblongs  99X.      7  >.2.;i^» 
obacnre,  XXQ^ '    jt--- 
oboeqaie%  X(M%;X7^^ 
obioleti^  964.       >  * 
obitocle,  x0Ob 
«»,  437^  419.  >t.n^  '- 
oQcideof^  xook      '^"* 
ooev#  989.         '^  '•  >-* 
oodot,43^;-   ^^  ^^  ' 
octavo,  3X3tC:      •-  > 

ode.  i&A.  aiyL      -''-wr >• 

'^^  •I'^Tf  «^* 

odoor,  1Mi|i^s|ts '  ^  i  ^ 
aafiKw,  x|^  v  ./^v 
ffiorha«%|fe  ^^^^ 

fiiriririiW  SSitiir 

981.  "  ■'^^^^^- 

offBv  39,  i>*i  miy 


ofe^ 
ofi,x 


XX8,;l|»-l.-'*a3imv 

(digareb,  |iS|M'?  ^ '  ' ' ' 

ouo^3399>|S«^i^ '- 
dlve^xoc^fi|z«:      i^- 

online  iNSiii'l^<i»i^ 

3»34J- 
omega,  350.'       • '  >^'* 
omlaiidta,  9ifi^    j-:.. 
onurab,  431;  \  -  .'9^2^^^ 
on,  I98L 


«7x»  3it^  • '     c^^^^ii 
ooute,  304.       3?ivi 

Ooloi^4|0b  ?cij^^i/ 
opciay  P5^5    ''y^>Ti 


. .  ••■  - 
>   -4" 


iH 


T^i 


■^^^^ 


jii^iife^^r^^i::- 


*:s 


*;  ■* - 


'-rHi'^ 


w. 


■j^'u,. 


Ik.'"'  s 


^IF? 


opoHiUii,4|5. 
oppQiitt^  JQ4* 
oppiMii    s89y    -kxiy 

5)|0. 
Opacty  3^S> 
onde,  15a. 

oraag-oiitingi  499. 

oidieatn,  315. 
oidsiii,  zia* 
Older,  tea,  9Z7. 
ordia-fliioe^  103;  -uy, 

xo|. 
OidnKf  Z03f  209* 
bis»B9  37o;*isiD,395. 
omloiii,  Z59 ;  oi)gail'^ 

loot,  i$S, 
orient,  105,  265. 
oriiGii,  Z03»8a5« 
ofinola,  176^ 
oi|iimeiit^  Z4a 
oim.  315. 
oithodoxt  395. 
o'^'Iaii,  309,  315. 
«*«8pr,  157, 
oitler,  909. 
oitriciiy  Z04. 
otto^  421 ;  attar,  42a 
Ottoman,  426. 
oanoe,      Z09,     Z27; 

(<p»dniiM^),  409. 
owt,  Z19. 
o«t,  171. 

ontngl^  53,  z  19, 928. 
oaTOen,  394* 
o-ye%  204. 
oyiter,   zi,  69,  zz8, 

203,  24a 
oione,  35)0. 

pace,  Z45,  200.  236. 
pachydenn,  394* 
paddy,  4Z  2, 429. 
pedre,  323. 
psedobap^  363. 
pseonj,  140. 


pain,  zzz, 


i^'i^i 


"1  ^ 


S,T> 


t^ 


pa^TX2;HBi^lftfl 
pair,  ZZ2. 
iwlace,  77. 169.  2i|»,  i 
paladin,  166, 90%  |||^ 
palKogrqphj,  l^fi 
DalanoidBB  HMkk  ^9* 
pelftWi347,5i9»3il*- 
pale,  8z. 

palette,  pallet,   ififi^ 
z68,  3Z3. 

232. 
palinode,  3$^ 
palla-ade,   ii6^  z€9| 

-ado^  322» 
palUaid,  z66. 
palmer,  77,  zi6;»  i^ 

6. 
palm-tree,  t$^ 
palpable,  Z52. 

P«»P?;>  489f  4¥^ 
pamphleteer,  1.77. 

pan,  78. . 

pana-oea,  3^8  »  *4i% 

zd6. 
putqgTiwic.  |6i,  0Ut 

•lit,  398. 
pansy,  8o, 
pantaloos,  vz^  tg» 

17^  3»5S  -%  W% 

315. 
pantiier,  354. 
pantiy,^2,78. 
papa,  Z06,  Z74. 
paper,  paprnia,  498»^ 
papiei^maoie,  tidpt^f 

Z79. 
papooie,435. 

parable,  22 z« 

pambola,  3671  37tQi»' >^ 
paiacfante,  Z7Z,  179. 
parade,  336,  34Z. 

paradiie,    180,  ^| 
parvis,  24Z,  4oSH|k^.i 


^■'^-v. 

^<^'.'^ 


*  ri 


rnt:} 


■  »   •!■     »> 


». 


]mm;  u,^  lya,  177, 

•piEltyf  i8x« 
fwraa,  aaok  $41. 
fwvemtDt,  75, 89. 
pMTMe^  4x9,  4x4- 
inqr.  III,  «pi,  ao6, 

3ax;    -abl^   166; 

•■Mnt,  lit. 
ftqt  (10  pitch),  341. 
fKpam,  900,  3X9. 
PMoe,47,53»93,xx|, 

XX49  X59»  900. 

peidi,  X549  996, 408- 

MieoGk4  498. 
.fwUf  ox. 
pem^iUo^  39^  339, 

84>* 
pomttT,440> 
peck,  83,  X95. 

p«d»XM- 
pecr,93,9oo»9x8»993. 

.piiMii  ^jptiwtf  969  XX99 

tx7* 

pdnlCly  XX9f 

FdBOOi  43^ 

piWiNii  X3,  X75. 
pellilmy,  69, 390,338, 

9^^x40, 
pmBBCMi,  435* 
pa^^983. 
P»»«f«,53. 
pMdumt,  X63,  X04. 
pflMnt,  965. 
pemoB,  85* 
iMMitti«8c. 

pMoyt    p«€ll7t    X4>» 

1^ 


-•H  ^^  '* 


i^j'--- 


V*  .V 


;'^^^ 


/^ir-'  i.'.l 


^ 


r4;1t£ 


i'«;^K 


ia: 


v*l 


tl9^»99. 

I^l^^^ip.  *4"V  •4*^  «Ul9f 

p«m  (ttCMUw),  88^ 

9X6. 

pordB,  xTo* 
peidorablQii  '59^ 
porlbniif  X07* 
peri,  409. 


p^pl^xsa 
penwi£,  3io« 

DCXUVteuODa 


999^  368. 

I 

X59. 

pernor,  995* 
pei'peli'ele,  975* 
peit]iilrite,  904* 
penecnte,  964. 
penoo,  88. 

penpeclhvb  X59* 
penpiciioae,  974. 
penoMioii,  X59, 
pert,  69. 
perdnent,  974. 
pemke,  ii56,  x68,  X7X, 
3x6. 

P«o,  3<3>  34^* 
pester,  150. 

petal  39^ 

petrify,  loo* 
petxood,   390b    337, 

petty,  x8o,  943. 
petimit,  438. 
peir^  X90, 9X|,  a4a 
phaeton, 

phantHMin,  368  s  •Mjr, 

3^; -CHI,  139^  990, 

Phttl9eek4i8L 

]^ar7iiz,3^ 

1*^6^397: 
pheasanL  89* 

plteoix,  383,  369* 


-3^»  8Wr 
pWal,97. 

nbflioaoDlilaaL  ice. 
phlltie,39r< 


^ 


^         ^1 


^•l'' 


I 


pluaae,  3^«^ 

plMQOMIpr,' 

phtyda,d9r; 

pliTiaetaiy^  31^  *>».'. 
piaii^3x^;<^|fa9^ 

piMtac^3xf  ;  t 

piaaia,^tf»  / 

picador,  341. 
pi0M«»,34|.      V 
gcVg4-     ^ _^  . 

pieroi^  94»  143^  ^     , 

P*e^.53-  .   ,  ■; 

pieeoB.93,ilM    '\ 

PM»r    84^    :f4|^ 

pllhr,9|^  r?^;:   > 

pOo>^98r     •  ^  ^J       ' 

pwitiaffiV  Jtif^  *'  ^^ 

■^*aBiw^^M^^^9  ^w^fr^o 

pm»97. 

Piq%  i7|i  i«8ff  *  ' 
xoo,   xw-9,    tfli, 

x8et  ">-' 

oiiate.  a8s.  9£sL  MIl 

piroaetfei^  X70.. 
nhrtachkk  jcmi» 
piitol,3x8.:    7  :• .  ^ 

pistole,  i9y|i8L;c 
piatQ^3stf.        .    * 


vS*. 


t 


Vt  -V 


JEMMK' 


pivot,  |I«» 
|4iei^  it,  fX0» 

pm.  III. 
pIfliBt,  1X9,  aoS, 
pNntifF,  xif. 
pImcImkI)  xjq* 
plmettTS. 
plaiit,xt7,x«9;-«ge, 

IS9* 
pmer,tfx. 

pttitroiii  x6(. , 

plitse,  8a» 

plttem,.  lyo. 

plmooa,  io6|  x€8, 171 , 

xyS. 
pleft,47.  f4,  XI J,  xi7, 

132,  307-8. 
pletd.  93,  J06. 
pkum,  155. 
pkfaiseite^  J87. 
p]edM,83. 
lMid,998. 
pleiity*  85* 
ploogh,  399, 40x-a. 
plover,  xoi. 
pliioi,  xxo^  x'97,  X31. 
ptange,  xo6. 
pludi,  179. 
ply.  97,  36a, 

pottOf  395' 

poet,  396 ;  -ly,  15X. 

poigntBt,  3x3. 

pofait,  53,  xx8,  303, 

308,  333. 
poise,  36,  XI3,  xx8, 

3x7. 
poinn,  X18, 303, 315. 
poitzd,  XX3. 
P<dfldc,403. 
police,  X3,  X75. 
polish,  xoo,  X34. 
polite,  364. 
poUti(^394. 
polka,  40X-3. 
polo,  438. 
polony,  316. 
poltroon,  3x6. 
polyhedron,  368-19. 
pomttde^  x^,  31^ 


I  ". 


■i;>^*    Vi.1 


poiodyhv  3id^. 
porch,  3x6^  -  V 

porpoise,  103.      : 

(wine),  346^  14^  ^ 

poflidti^^ 
Foite,  i^ 

porter,  10$* 

poitioo,3x€. 

portion,xo3. 

pcntniaBlena,stf%  m8» 

portrsi^   x8n;   ^vn^ 

X53. 
pose,  63,  335. 
postern,  xq4» 
postilEon,  3x6b 
pototo,  34X,  487. 
pottt^e^  xex* 
pottle,  xoxv 
poolt,  70;  Hnrei^fo. 
poonoeMioi^  X39b    - 
pound,  X38. 
poverty,  xcn,  304^ 
powder,  69^  iX9^^i3i|» 

339;  333. 
power,  xx9» 
pnct-ioe,  367;  49ilt 

prsfiBuitie.  367« 
pciise,  xxs,  3x5. 
prazis,394. 
pimy^3.aox;-«^iiiS, 
pteiuAf  9^* 
preoQit,  9^* 
pred^tAte,  390^ 
preooneSft^  3^^ 
piefer,xg6; 
prelate,  84. 
prelnde,  x66^  x6lL    * 
prentioey  w3. 
pxepafHate,  36$$  «4i 

tive,  X54. 
preriiyler,  39^* 

preservative^  I34* 
president  •74* 


^y, 


•4-  -.T'^- 


.Hi  :\f 


•I   \ 


439* 

,  it,  rii  A 

(diiDk)»4t3,    ^    t 
Fndu  316. 
pwidnBftlto»  316* 
poHStiHo,  no,   337, 

fngrifti  ^f  fi 
l^aBiih»ii4»a73. 

pmt  (at  eanU)»3a»-i , 

aa7fS4>* 

pttmac^  107. 
P«e>43f  "o- 

PjBge,  53»^o7* 
p«to»4j8. 

ii^S«B*x7^ 
pv^  107, 941. 

pmfwt»  107* 

pwrtanmccy  xo7» 
pwcy^  XX2* 

ytwiOMity  aCf* 
MW»394* 

fpwdtfllfsia,  180^310, 


.       (bird).  Ill* 
qnalat^  ixa»  ao^ 
qwuiitf]ii%  173. 
^pMfiWy  90,  38* 
qiiizty    la,    30^    809 

qiHMtt-ery  80;  -d^  3x0 ; 

-0,3x3. 
qoadi,  xa4,  a34. 

ipiatwin,    x6^   1689 

x8a 
qmtaei^  106* 


•'.T^/ 


•  v  ..-V  V 


-^' 


fP0ibt2iri^^i>^^ 


q«^f7. 

qniiLxx^. 

qidBiiie,  X7I,  x8o^!437i 

43%  44** 
({Biiicc,  X34* 
qniiity  xoo,  i^;  -A 

3aq,34X,4aa> 
(pdntoaaenoflii  ^34* 
qniie,  XX3. 
qiilt,xx,9»; 
qnizotic,  34X. 
quoit  XX9,  x80b 
qaoil,  xx^. 
quoin,  1x9,  xSo, 
qnoit,  xx^  x80L 
qBota,3KL 

nbU^  laUbii,  418. 
RAbboacl^4x4 
Raca,  4x6, 419. 
x»ck,4ax* 

xaclEet,3X9,3ao^4ao; 
4ax. 

lacooiu  niooooii^'433* 

ladiancf,  363. 

lage,  xa,  8»»  tf»  m^ 

aoo,  aaa. 
xagoiit,  166,  i6i^afx» 

X76. 
xailtaiy,  xdi^  xM 
lain,  xa8,  X3a 
imi^xxi^  x4%.ioa^ 

n^ih,4Xa. 
xi^oot,  4xa»  4x4. 

RaauMMi,  4ax. 
mam,  7%  M4. 
laad^  3ao,  3a3i  34X ; 

-ain,3a3. 
laaooa^  X14. 

iaai|4X,86,ia6i,ia9w 
ifiirii^  f$* 


raqnct,  nckali  34"* 


)*; 


XttlaSa,  ^^pTi  - . -';>Vr>^^:i 

fatien» Jil^^.  j  vrMf«^/ 
nttnnb4i^r  ^.^f^r^ 

lay  (of  Vfl^-m^ 
aoo,   aifi   0gi^ 

XXX.  .;-^  ^•"-iV 

Xft7ili,4ax*-  .  'ryi 
mior,  x^.  .  ?  fvK< ' 
xaflEia*  4aai.«r  .v*^  ->-  {»V . 
real  (ncoln),  3i%||0C 

«MBI«*»3«»»84«»fl|if* 

X.  -i.  .•  n 

iealai»ixi^ix#«a% 
mmt  8<9k  34^^.^ 
4ax. .       -J  ♦'f',  i-r^' 
nar,9.,  xafytaa^r-^ 

x€nr-3[naff4»^4«  '■^■'^yti 
xeaaon.  4i,^^^>37^|||» 

9a,  iX3,X4t^4i|^ 

aox,  aa^t 


-5. 


^ 

St; 


f   -  .-» 


16OU1, 


•"^1 


^ 


v 


fBdm^  liOb   .*':■ 
faaolt,  xa^it*' .     *-''''■  *« 
fgoondite,  attf* 
TCOoooonxi^'  taOk 
>aocMP%4|3« 
raoonnt^  iUi9*       "  -  '^ 
leooop,  17%  171^  •*;  < 
vBoavia,  xo^Tk ' ''  -  ^' i-*^  - 
feoovier,  X0|«  tl#&,*i{ 

rector,  83*        •'■  '.*Yy 
led,  37a      .      ..s^'. 


r- 

■■4 


.^ 


■t-l 


■^■^^'^'. 


•  f" 


iwtldi  l66i» 

sc^i9^93» 
nfai*93tSi4* 
idB%  Hi. 

lacniiaary  ^4* 
idict,888. 
itXief,  116. 

idllMRlidl.  XS4* 

reiimcy  100. 
ieflnia»  xxx-^a;  ^der, 

zzx,  2x4. 
ffBIBJIwIi  IZ4,  t66. 
acmedy,  68,  8|^ 
mocrobcff  53* 
wimwHitt  7^ 
nakontf  379" 
fempvcii  zo9y  1x7* 
nocootstf  X74* 
xcadciToiis,  I74« 
nocgade*    zsj,  336^ 

34X ;  reo^gMei  263. 

X€DOIIII06|  109- 
XV&OWDf  109* 

lent,  xsa. 
lepdTf  ixa. 
yqwuftioo,  153. 
xepiitee,x63,z66, 171, 

175. 
xei»ete,  264. 
leplyi  ao6. 
xgpoj,  X04, 135. 
xvpraMOidy  Z5a» 
npTCMnti  965* 
sqpiieT^  XX7* 
i«prima]id»  166^  374. 
repriial,  3x6. 
sepffoach^.  1049  aao. 
septoYi^  xoSp 
fepagn,  zio. 
feqiwft,9a 

»q«}«^  47f  «75- 
leredoiy  aao, 

zero-M^ipery  9^1* 


_  «74r 
98. 

geioMte>  3^4» 
moctt  103* 
iv^pit6|  89* 
retploMeiii^  a^S« 
xeqpoody  xoi. 
ftttasttnuAf  t73«  tSx. 
refttfCy  333*^ 

Z€ltlOf6f  X(>& 

reUtrdy  x6o. 
letioeitf^  S7|i' 
ntoodiy  xwftijiSL 
retrendiy    x$^    ziSli 

-ment,  x66. 
leftitevfei  zx7»  )i6(f* 
retnnii  53»  ^^« 
reveal«93. 
rerdlle,  x66*    ; 

reverb^  z6q» 

XCVOfMy  W» 

fWCltf  So* 

iwiv^  97* 
refolty  3x6. 
reroliitioii,  X33. 
seinud,8o» 

ley;  33f 

TBmfmOfMjf  V*4" 

xiietoric»  364. 
rbcnm,  355»^^4*' 
xbioQCtfoi^  3^4" 
dioaodeodroiliy  904*  - 
riumdyasi  3^ ' 
fhnbtrby  ^04. 
rhnmbi    tval^    341^ 

3^ 
A7in«»53- 

ihythm,  364,  BMh 
riata,  333, 

libald,  93. 

rice,  98,  ii^x,  fH^ 

i8o^3j«,4fl9-     "i 
Rioa^X36. 


s^^*"-^: 


'1 


vy* 


7^. 


>«4^ 


',  107- 
raffiaii,  316. 
MeyXiS. 
mw4X4. 
nmbi  34X,  364. 
iKmoor,  xo9b 
lupect  4xa. 
rBptiTOy  389* 
zwaly  a8a. 
nee,  193. 
nal^34X. 
xmHc,  a8a. 
nit,  989. 

IJ0t,43Z. 

Silnodi,  418. 
nbbsth,  4x8. 
tables  tAbeUne,  40X. 
nixe,  tataretmche,  4a7. 
•aoduiinet  4x2. 

ndc,  70, 43a ;  ntdiel, 

ttdt  (wfaie\  ao8. 
•acrificCy  3^. 
aaddle,  399, 40X. 
aMddvGeei  4x8. 
mSt-gaud,  X56;  -ty, 

«3,  7a,  8a,  XX5. 
aurai,    76,    X40-X, 

aao^  4ao-i. 

M8«>  ^A  53f  3^ 
aaa. 

(plmt),  833. 


Xk^ 


H)^4ax. 
aail,  xa8. 
iilDU  47,  XX  a. 
aaker,  34X,  4a  t. 
lakam,  4ax,  424.   ' 
aalftd,  316. 
aallet,  x6o,  3x6. 
aalawigimdi,  308, 3x6. 
m^Ibmb,  78,  XX4,  xas. 
aalooD,  X78. 
aahiery  X77. 
aalYe  (a  lalnte),  X67. 
aalvcr,  34X. 
MBbo^  3a<^  338, 341- 

VOU II. 


,a:4l'^ 


a. 


354* 


aaDJak,4a<E. 


aana  muleceaenre,  164. 
Sanikiit|4za. 
sap,  v.,  X67,  365.  , 
aapajon,  438. 
sapient,  ao5. 
aapphkcb  4x8. 
aaraband,    xd7,  3ao, 

^  333»34>>4^ 
Saracen,  430, 4a  x. 

saroenet,  4az. 

aarcophagoa,  394. 

aardln^  175. 

laxdonyx.  369. 

sanapariilay  34X. 

sash,  409. 

saaiafiaa,    3ao,  .338, 

34X. 

Satan,  4x8. 

latchel,  a33 ;  mt  ladc. 

satin,  77,  133. 

aatiriae^  X67. 

satrap,  408-5^ 

Satomine,  X3a. 

Santeme^  X7<S. 

laTage,  53,  77,  ax& 

savanna,    3ao,    337, 

«▼«,  5«-3»  Ba,  1X5, 

a3a. 
savdoy,  3x6. 
savioar,  8a. 
saToor,  /.  and  v.,  8a. 
scaffold,  63. 
scald,  63. 
scale,  aif. 
acallion,  4x9. 
scamp,  scamper,  3x6. 
scan,  384. 
scandal,  63. 
scantling,  63. 
scapes  escape,  6a-3, 

^34- 
scaramondi,  167, 3x6. 

scaice,   scaitiiy,   63» 

83. 

scarf,  63; 

xk 


r^ 


»- 


acarkt,  «3«  1^  ili> 

4oM.^ 
seaip,3zC 

.  395- 
sceptic,  37^* 
aoeptre,  83* 
sdiewe,  |Wte*- 
scliism»3%393« 
sdiist,368. 
achol-ar,    63  |  4iit» 

398. 
adiool,63. 
sdinelar,ftX$,4Q9^  - 
scope.  3x6, 394. 
aooicii,63.  , 
soom,  64.8a 
scol|non,  xo3. 
soot*  diot.  63. 
sooor,  63. 

scowge^  ti4t  '^* 
soovti  ^49  aa8. 

»,  03. 


screw,  63* 

scnptnle,  95* 
scrivennr,  63-:4" 
ktoU,    63-4,    xaoi 

scroir,  xao. 
scrojksy  63»  160. 
scnp-le,  109;  'HHafm^ 

scrrancer,  177* 
scBTOi  63* 

SCOMSuQQOal 

63-4,  xti6»  934. 
sea,  xa8. 
seal,  XX4,  ia7m 
aeardiy  A,  19^,  3IX. 
•tttton,  4Xt^8f»  9»t 

"3»X45-^* 
seoondy  83»  taff* 

aecist,  9'* 
aecrataiy,  X5i(. 
sedentaiy.  j59» 

see,  s^  4h  9*- 

seed,  377. 

sdae^  X13,  lajr,  t^i 

sdaiB,xi3. 
sdali,4x8.  ,  , 
semifaicftey  3^^ 
semicolott,  394. 


;4- 


--^'^ 


"-  *  1 


7  ""J? 

.v.-'tl 


'tA^ 


«-'  - 1; 


•'->; 


.*•:. 


'*-♦ 


I 


f    * 


^■rj 


..  i:^ 


^^ 


imtMx 


■  Hi   — ■»«_!' 


•OHitor,  85. 


shop,  63. 
ienk»v  leignenr,  47;        shoft,  379. 
semuky  419^  431. 


I 


33. 


ioitiiieli  aentxy,  3x6. 
sepftiate,  364. 

Scptiiniii^  3^* 
i6{NudivB,  83* 
seqnlii,  3x6,  431. 
bcmUo,  3x6. 
36nu«  ^lOO* 
■eraph,  4x8. 
somikier,  433,  436. 
sere,  x6o. 
seiaiade,  167-8,  316. 

861^  88. 

setge,  336. 
•ergeuty  lerjeaiit,  89, 

30X,  333. 
series,  368. 
seimoii,  88. 
serpent,  88;  -tiie,X54. 
serrin^  service^  88; 
53. 

90. 
373. 

serer,  83,  319. 
sexagenarian,  369. 
sexton,  7x. 
sfaamen,  X79, 436. 
shah,  409. 
shako,  437. 
shalloon,  X4X,  X78. 

^op^34i' 
shaUoL  63,  ^19. 

shamble,  310. 

shainpoo>,  4x4. 

shawl,  409. 

sheet,  63. 

sheik,  43X. 

shekarry,  4Xa 

shdcd,  4x8. 

Sheklnah.418. 

shell,  scaler  63. 

sherbet,  4x9^  43  x. 

^eny,  3ao,  333.  34». 
shew,  diow,  379. 


shrine^  63,  X36. 
shnib,  431. 
sjamaitfc  439. 
sicca,  43Z. 
siege^  1x6. 
sienna,  3x6. 
sierra,  333. 
siesta,  334,  341. 
sign,  98. 

sigidor,  signor,  316. 
^413. 
silence  97» 
silhotiette^  176. 

simagre,  xo7» 
simane,  167. 
shnilitnde,  153. 
simony,  418. 
simoom,  431. 
simple,  95« 
sirdar,  41a 
site,  sir,  53, 98,  Wj/k 
siren.  363. 
sirloini  443. 
,  sirocco,  3x6^  43X« 
sister,  380. 
site,  98. 
siae,  3x6. 

skeleton,  367. 
sketdi,  3x6, 3 
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-i^' 


M*.*- 


^•^».:-<ir- 


•     ^    "1*. 


•;  1 


skirmislv  64*  wB|  ti|^ 
iknnk,  ^3. 
sladc,  38a 
slander,  €4^  1x4. 
slate,  63. 
sUtc;  64, 40I. 
sldlgh,i33. 
slioe,  64. 
slime,  379. 
slip^  380. 
snudt,  3x6. 
smart,  379. 
smash,  334. 
smelt,  334. 
smiley  379. 
snow,  379. 
so,  380. 


t-r  ■ 

•   r 

-  J- 


i*- 


«>•=•';. 


r-g'^ 


•-   .*. 


^  04.  •;. 


joa. 


ipiitt,  04 ;  -vai,  &f 
triaihi  iiu. 


•poll,  66;  -1164,118. 

V^-t^     d7h     d94i 

-itdic^  37<>  39S- 
ipofti  66p  103* 
spo«M^»4t  108,  ai7, 

«34- 
tpnut,  379* 

•py.  f  a-4»  •34- 

•qmdraii,  316. 
wpuulii    ^2r49    «79» 

iqMw,  435. 

•^Bi^  ^3r-4f  97>  <34- 
ucpkgdf  64, 141. 

tttk^^'esteUkh,  65» 

sliM  65, 8a,  ai6. 
•tabctit^  366. 
atalagoille^  366. 

alamed^333* 
iCaiiMid  (faaiuierX4it 

^   86,    15a ;  (of 

iiieanie),65. 

•tiiik.^5.jl47-8- 
•tana,  3'^ 
•tspl^  05, 8a. 
ifeuB,  v^  ia8. 
•tate,  oatale^  65,  8a, 

itatioiBj  a78> 
rtatan^  63, 77* 

i|aaiMfa,79* 
?7^- 


m^mmaam'  mmm 


i*}i 


"^^ri^i 


:'*"' 


SlB&lQfiaiiy-a79*  - 
itqN9ie^40i. 

ttermg,  63. 
steviedoffa,  3^^  33'^7* 

341. 
atews,  63* 
stigma,  a83. 
idletto,  310. 
atinmlatc^  383. 
itoocado^      atoceata, 

3i6> 

rtwc  X04.  37X>  3W- 
atone,  lao. 

8tool,a78. 

atom,  36^^ 

ator^  65, 105: 

ttory,6^68, 105,3^. 

atom;  6ft. 

stover,  63,  lex. 

stiatn,  63* 

atnit,  63^  xza,  aoa.. 

atia^65,83,X4^ 

atrangle^  63,  365. 
atnqipado,  3x6^  3aa. 
atnt-agem,      395-^* 

-«Or«a78. 
atimy,  63. 
Stjq[>hon^  371  • 
atiesa,  66* 
atrile^  atiiTB,  63, 97* 

«*«>P^  at*'  394- 
atiieoo^3i6. 

atodio^  3x6. 

atBdy,63. 

atni^  66,  X36. 

atan,  66^  xqx* 

atuiuj,  ax9> 

atnigeoo,  66^  xo7» 

style,  383. 

Sqpz,36o. 

aoftve^  a8a, 

aabdae,  136* 

aobfect,  106^  133. 

aalNnarinc^  X73« 

anbaldy,  374. 

aubatanoe,  xo6. 

aabatitiiti^  363* 

aabtle,  xo6|Xa3,a33; 

-ty,  xoi. 
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BnrcwifoL  fmk?  ^  ^  • ; 
aoooow,  vB|b  -.1*  * .« :x . 
sadckii,  aif,  Jl«i,  V .. 
aae,  xia 

aaffer,  n8»^03«  . 
aoflfocate^  37|>      .    . 
aiiffuaf,  383* 
ai«ar,xx^X4CMl,3l|^v 

341. 4X3* 
aoflgeat,  38a* 

aott,  13 

i3»  163,  U 
aal^mr,  X40, 4U.» 


it,  1%  iBO|  aa|i«, 
i3»  xSa 


hi  i«7,  «7«. 


aaltaii«  430^  4»i, 
amn,  xo6« 
amaadi,  i0>-^  p^ 
34i>  4*0-1. 

aniiipier»  367* 
aan,  xoow 

aapeiflnityy  133. 
aiqipei;  xax. 
aaf^Wfias,  ^83. 

«We»    Il(.  3071:49^ 

116.      ^.. 

•"yon,  107, 3i3»  .' 
aancpatKHtt,  374* 
aiint]^jUa^  aSa* ,  v 
annottid^  109^:  ..y.,;i. 

snrtov^  i67'-8|i -rl^)^' 

'7^  :  .  ■  -•■-•■'.> 
'Sanrdlkiae^  n^f- ,. ; 
aiim<^83»jiSi;  ;,. 

374. 

■iittea^4t«» 


aweat,  380^37^  ^r ' 
•wset,  389^  37^^«^ * 
Qfcamfaia^  4x0.    ^ 

9g^laUe,93.      ,  «>i 

aylpli«xi(7.         *''» 
grmpfcoByp  si(7?#«t>.  t 

^7"*«*»394- .       '''t 

•7»P»  8«?»  84»>4il^ 

5[^3f7,37*f»l^ 
fl^"W15r,»88»      ..-.   ' 


•  i« 


S 


-It 


^ 


m-'^fr'i 


-^^ 


\ 


•A- 


:.'^' 


•      »*  ■         ■        ^^r'' 


■^.ni 


'*.'y 


^V'fTj  ,r- 


^=V.;: 


m^mtcm 


taboo,  4AX. 

tabor,  tdDOor,  8r,  i6ob 

tadt,  064. 
tactioif  367* 
tad,  43a 

taffeta,  5i<S,  408-9. 
tai1(mlaw),xii;-or, 
III. 

talc,  310^  34>#  4a«- 
talent;  77. 

taliMiiaii,34M54»4»9- 
talitha  almi,  416. 

talk,  403. 

tally,  113. 

talnuid,  4x9. 

talon,  77. 

tamarind,  4a  a. 

tambour,  tambourine, 

I75»343.409- 
tamper,  86,  X73,  319. 

tan,  343. 

tank,  347,  34j^ 

tankard,  X54. 

tanner,  78. 

tanty,  3^ 
Upeitry,  154. 

Upioca,  438, 439. 
Upir,  438, 439. 
tapis,  x8o. 
taxazacmn,  421. 
tarantula,  3x6. 
tare,  34X,  4ax. 
tai«mi,4X9. 
tarur,  340,  34X,  4a I. 
tainidi,  348. 
taxiagoD,  34X. 
tartan,  336,  34X. 
Taxtor,  437. 
tartar,  430^  431. 
taate,  83, 160. 
tattoo^  43i« 
tavern,  77,  330. 
Uwny,  41,  79,  343. 
tax,  77. 

tazldenny,  367. 
tea,  43a 


teak,4fli8b 


-*--i' 


ii8$» 


-••**A', 


tt^'H 


:< , ,  I 


tear,  #.9 

teduoooalf  3w|i  _ 
tdcgnuoBf  393" 
telescope^  ^i* 
temper,  8$,  ax9b  • 
tempest,  85. 
temple,  85,  aox. 
tenacioBs,  368. 
ten-ant,     85,      a^; 
•   •ancy,  365* 
tendtir,    X45-6y    317, 

33d;  te&m^  x63^4» 

167-8. 
tenement,  85«  3^^ 

tewy.  7J.M3* 
tenour,  85. 

tense,  85,  330. 

tent,  85 ;  (wine),  310^ 

337*  341* 
tenuic^  85* 
terapUm,  4x8. 
trim,  88,  ax7« 
tennagant,  3x6. 
teiraoe,  3x6. 
terra-cottay  3^^ 
tenier,  aad. 
tester,  90,  x6» 
t6te>^-tte,  X74,  |8x. 
texture,  83. 
theatre,  364. 

tbem^  304»  39S« 
Themistoclea.  aoa^ 

theoxbo,  316. 

theorem,  tiieoiy,  ^fi^ 

^395. 
thennometer,       35% 

thciia,  364. 397- 
theuigy,  363. 

thtrrt,  383-4. 

thoiax,  3^  398. 

tfaione,  XQ4,  364, 39S» 
thug,  4x4. 
thummim,  4x8. 
thunder,  379. 
thyme,  364. 
tiara,  400. 
tickle^  xoo, 
tierce^  94,  3x5.         ^ 
tiger,  69, 97, 408, 410k 
tiiade,  X73, 316. 


965. 

tuoipieiefl^  167* 

twvciMy  77* 
timfcitin^  316. 
tmciieiy,  &Sy  96. 

traaaoo,  93, 113,  9i6. 
tMuniev  89,134, 153* 

364, 
tnat,  93^  1x3,  301, 

306,  303 ;  -y,  93. 
trdble,  83. 
trce^  400* 
tmSOkt  303,  339. 
tsBBibl^  85,  333,  339. 

tribaktioii,  153. 
ti&Nile^  95* 
tiie^34X. 
t|il],3i6. 
tfio^3x6. 
tfteDg;^439. 
mm(jir),  153. 
txhattph,  Z53. 
^rifft,  84. 
tnittbone,  316^ 
tfoop,  x7v* 
tiope,trqpiC37x,  394. 
tWjfdcmr,  176,  354. 
tRMibte^  100,  335. 
tRMHKaa,  171, 176. 
tvow,  69* 

tfettUlt,  XM,  135,  343. 

trace,  zio. 
tnwlE,  v.f  34^* 
tnHi»^7,  X3X. 
tmowoiiL  X06,  I34* 

tHBlfc,  lOO* 

tack,  316. 
tocket,  316. 
talk,  $16. 
tsfi^4xa 

tiiiit,3^ 

yBMqTf  3«4- 
twroni,  410* 
ttirbot,xo7. 


Talk,  430^. 
tONN  io7»  137,  X 

303. 
tnrpj^ntia^  X40-it  13: 
tnrqnoise,   3'^  4 

twice,  383. 

tyif*  355*  394* 
typhooo,  43X,  . 

tnihiis,  304. 

tyrant,  98. 

uhlan,  436. 
vkaae,  401. 
ultramarine,  175, 3 

nmber,  3x6. 
nmbfidla,  316. 
nnde,  zoo,  106^  304. 
imoontli,  I3X. 
unicorn,  333. 
nnion,  xxa 
nniqoe,  X75* 
united  364 ;  wty,  1  xo^ 
np,  138. 

vrim,  4x8. 
nin,  Z33. 
use^  mage,  zza 
vher,  Z06,  Z34. 
nsBiy,  xxc^' 
vtii,  XX7. 
Utopian,  363. 

vaeMi,  Z3Z. 
▼aU,  160. 
vain,  XXX,  300.  , 
▼air,  333. 
▼ale^  300;  Talley, 
▼alet,  X67,  X69,  X 

nh  936*  943* 
▼alhalla,  33X. 

vaHant,  1x3,  X34, 337. 

Takmr,  rnSn^  77. 

vamp,  63, 69* 

vanmiic^  331, 400-3. 

van  (/S^caiwran),33X, 

410. 

vandal,  331. 
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vcimin,88.. 

vers^  3^* 

u     9-c- 
«* 

vert(inSefiild^},«^ 

,,.v 

vtrvain,  33X* 

vervi^  xo7* 
very.  88. 

f  l»S|MjI,  yv,  jJMJp    ' 

yem\  90,  307, 333. 
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IFlBBBBMIIy  9o8« 

TittiOy  9^*  aoa,  33a. 
view,  9jp  IS). 
iriM^  98,  xat.  X34. 

fiotor, 95;  *y» 68. 
Tietiial»  9(s  laa,  135. 
130. 

wSSto^  316. 
««w,  lit. 

▼yWir,  93. 
TUdiig^  331. 
ipQe,  aoa,  asa 
Tilky  383. 
▼Olain,  95 ;  •y,  68. 

^^1  i3f  9^  *i^> 

'fiMIPCIQf  331  • 

Tiiiit-age,    333;  -ne^, 

TiMaio^97. 
▼iolet9  37a 
irioUo,  316. 
Tloloiioello,  316. 
Tifclay,  151. 

'VifglDy  969    313. 

▼iitae,  8B,  108, 145-6, 

314. 
▼irtnoio,  3x6. 


viaaffe,95. 
▼it-ft*in 


•▼ia,  175. 

yiaoomA^  47, 98,  135. 

iFiaoooa,  156. 

^AAaa,  193,  370. 

^98. 
Tiaor,  96. 

▼iitay  3x6. 

▼hrea,  158. 

▼ixeo,  331. 

yifia-,  33X)  431. 

▼op**  «79^  «3»»  »47> 
316. 


iroieai  118^  1^ 

▼old,  vMmM»  tii^ 
volciiiio^  «P»  8X^«     ~ 

Vollaic»3i6L 
voImM^  loi,  15^  31891 

«77- 
iTovicliy  XX9* 

▼oyage,  1X3,  xx8. 
ynaifjttf  153. 

▼UltlllCy   X06a 


11^ 


wadmiL  140^ 
wa*r,4ax. 

Wttfefy  8X|   346. 

wage,  83,  ai6,  146} 

wmtf  346. 

w^  wahe,  xxt,  ttii 

346. 
wai^  f XX9  «4fi-7*  ' 
wall,  330. 
wallaliy  4x4. 
walta,  347. 
wanpiiiiif  438* 

ward,  3j6s*h 

80,  346. 
wardrobe,  7^  80^ 
watiaooy  34C 
waitant,  80^  Hf^   - 
wan«B,  80^  347. 
wankr,  347, 

waiy,  37«- 
wiaiaiii  33. 

waaia,  33,  8a,  ^^ 

waatel,  x8x. 
waT,  X3a 

wdi^  130 ; -t,  130U 
wdr,  33. 
wdid,  X3a 
way,  X3a 
wharf,  34. 
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Accent,  dfiBdi  of  die  En^^ish,  57, 

73- 
Aooeotiiatiflfi,  in  Latin,  97-t;  in 

Gvwk,  360. 

Afiieaa  ctement,  431. 

JomHomi  dement,  434;    Sooth 

.   American,  458. 

Auiim,  effects  o(  458. 

Aai^QHrTCnch,  defined,  5;  words 
intiodnoed  mto  Ei^ish,  7; 
compazed  with  Ute  French,  is; 
falne  of  A.F.  words,  17;  de- 
scribed, 93 ;  texts,  28 ;  pronnnci- 
alioii,  35, 37;  sfiedmens  of,^; 
^Cfdopment  of  Towels,  76;  de- 
vdcnment  of  diphthongs,  zio ; 
damopinent  of  consonants,  193 ; 
dumm  in  pronnndation,  196. . 

Aa^o-Sazon  strong  Terbs,  grsdna- 
£0  of  (in  APPurDix),  463. 


^430. 
Aphacresi^  6x. 

Apocope  07* 

MMc  woids  in  Spanish,  318; 

Aiafak  dement,  419. 
Anmaic,  416,418. 
Aijaa  (Indo-Eniopean)  vowds, 

971 ;  table  of,  991 ;  Aiyan  dipb- 

iSbioogi,  table  U,  999. 
HUtf  E.  words'  ending  in,  969. 
Anstialian,  431. 

B,  histoiy  of,  in  A.F„  aso. 
Brasilian,  438. 
Bnimese^  430. 

Canons  for  etymology.  459. 
Caxlon,  langtuge  0^154- 
Cdtic,  F.  words  derived  nom,  941. 


Central  Frendi,  137  r  Utmlw, 

X43- 
Chancer,  kngnage  of,  14^ 

43«-  t 


D,  histoiy  of,  916. 

I^Tidian  kngnages,  4ig»   ,  h. 

Diydcn,  langnage  ot,  t^« 

English  accents,  effeets  a(  |7rl|- 

.  En^ish,  Toeabolaiy  o(  141  i|ic|» 

men  of  pnre  £»,  t8;  ifMBoNlHi 

of  £.,  crowded  with  woras  of 

F.  oi%in,  aa 

'iii,  £.  woids  ending  in,  964^ 

EtvmoloflfieL  fidse*  AdJtt  Csacna 
n)r,439. 

F,  hiftory  of,  sso. 
Folk-ljithi,i8j,  i9^3oa  \.> 
Fic&di  wofds,  how  fanb^odnoidL  3  9 

of  lain  fartrodnetioa,  i|e;  kgelgm 
and  Ibnnatifla  0^  |||»s.  pio- 
nrndatiQa  o£  1^1 1  nhomliesof^ 
z88;  taUt  of  fowa^^nanAsin, 
zoos  table  of  eoaaottatttal 
&mffM  ini  937 1  of  Oraak 
oc^Sfai,  9j»;  Of  Cdtic  odgbi, 
941;  of  Tcntonic  origin,  944. 
Fiendi  dialect^,  X87. 

G,  Ustosy  o(  9ZZ ;  and  ^  GW, 

GeimiMye  oricfai,  F«  wotds  ol(  944. 

Grasmann's  Law,  971* 

Giedc  dement,  330;  Gteehdph»> 
bet,  355 ;  premmdatlcn,  3i( ; 
modem  Gfwk,  3551;  amcwatmi 
tion,  360;  tnuimeratica,  951^ 
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3^}4    •combinatiflo  of   

nMiti^  365 ;  fktalJMtifln,  167 ; 
proHierii^  370 ;  iPowdl-gnuliitioB, 
3}o;  smEe^W 

Graw  words  in  Latin  foiaii>  951, 

Gnnm's  Law,  eioeptiont  to,  970. 

H9  hiitory  of,  909. 
H«bicw,  417. 
Hindutani,  413. 
HiBgafiany  497. 

Ian9orti,llatof,  140. 

liiiAan  laiipuset,  413, 498. 

Italian  donent,  994;  origin  of 
UaBan,  300;  pironvncaation, 
|ot;  pliooetic  diaqgea  in,  306; 
Woid^  313. 

-Ai^  E.  wofds  ending  in,  964. 
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,430. 
'«fa»  Bantam  in,  430. 

K»  liiitofy  of,  905;  and  of  KW, 
9oa. 

L,  hlitoiry  o(  996. 

Labialiiation,  953. 

Latin,  F.  woids  from,  94^;  £. 
wofds  from  L.  pait  paiticipi€i» 
960 ;  fionnationof  paat  paxtid- 
pki,  985;  pmoit  parodplei, 
965  9  pfonwnciation,  900 1  aooen- 
toimon,  973;  oomUnation  of 
oonaonants  in,  979;  foimt  of 
peifect  teniei,  985;  fonaa  of 
giiliine%  986 ;  foims  of  pteient 
tcnie%  987;  ieooodaiy  tciIis, 
989. 

Law-tenns,  Anglo-French,  31. 

Litfananian,  403. 

Lydgate,  langnage  of,  153. 
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M,liiitory  o(  999. 
Malay,  498. 
MeiiGan,  435. 

N,hiftoryof,  917. 
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